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As a child, Margaret Taylor Smith WC'47 
recalls hearing how her mother waited in 
line all night to be the first woman in her 
town to exercise the right to vote in 1920. 
Margaret quickly learned the value of 
equality and passion. 


In addition to raising four children, including 
two Duke graduates, and co-authoring 
Mother, | Have Something to Tell You, a 
book about the relationship between mother 
and child, Margaret spent her career as a 
“professional volunteer.” She helped found 
several nonprofits and chaired the Kresge 
zed Vatelolifelam ofelel ie MVM BIO] <-WEAT-M-1AZ-te Mel 
president of the Women’s Alumnae Associa- 
iielaMele Molalel Melmal-M (olifelato lM @colU ayel] Rey 
Women’s Studies and Trinity College Board 
of Visitors. She received both the Charles 
A. Dukes and Distinguished Alumni Awards. 


Margaret's husband, Sid T’43, L’'49, a 
retired attorney, shares her efforts and 
enthusiasm for Duke, and both have been 
generous supporters of Women’s Studies 
and the Trinity and Law Annual Funds. 
They established a scholarship for the School 
fo} ma Ke Wael ito Me Molselairelol(-Mellimel Til 
which provides them with a fixed income 
now and ultimately will support the Duke 
Gardens. She and Sid have also included 
Duke in their estate plans. “There isn*t any 
one area of Duke that defines us,” she said. 


The Women’s Studies program recognized 
Margaret in 1998, naming the directorship 
for her, honoring her leadership, scholar- 
ship, and generosity. She has donated her 
personal papers to Duke, and hopes her 
work will inspire others to give back. “We 
stand on the shoulders of those before us,” 
she said. “It is important to recognize their 
contributions. They are the reason we are 
where we are today.” 


To follow your passion and leave a 
legacy that benefits others, visit 
PMU LCRA: lll: Relmeollelan 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
|sYoyang 0101010) 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
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Piealtures 


Why Dogs Love Us by Robert J. Bliwise 22 
In his new Duke Canine Cognition Center, evolutionary anthropologist 

Brian Hare explores the bonds that, over thousands of years, have linked 

dogs and humans 


Go Figure by Bridget Booher 28 
The William Lowell Putnam Mathematical Competition may be the most 
intensely difficult intellectual contest ever designed for undergraduates 


The End of Civilization as We Know It? 34 


A Duke Magazine Forum grapples with the future of reading, including the 
central question of technology’s impact on how, what, and why we read 





Dicprat came mets 


Quad Quotes The military and Afghanistan, Greeks and good taste, the law 2 
and White House party crashers 

Forum Wall Street ethics, marching-band proprieties, feel-good clothing 4 
Full Frame Pooling resources in the Bryan Center 6 


Gazette Climate-neutral commitment, online diplomacy, nanoparticle 10 
targeting; Campus Observer: collections conservation 


Books Windows into the world of William Styron 39 


Alumni Register Engaging alumni, honoring fallen warriors; 4| 
Retrospective: a water-spouting Campus centerpiece; mini-profiles: 
inveterate adventurer, underwater wit, cooking chronicler 


Extra Credit Smart dogs, math puzzles, e-reading habits, health-care solutions 64 


This issue 
Canine Cognition: Observe dogs’ performances during Brian Hare’s experiments 
Reading Redux: Watch video excerpts from the 2009 Duke Magazine Forum 


Math Meet: Follow senior Matt Rognlie as he solves a Putnam problem 


Continuing the Conversation: Visit Extra Credit to brag about your dog’s |Q, comment on 
an expert’s health-care prescription, and more 





Between 
the Lines 


n The Gutenberg Elegies: The Fate of 
Reading in an Electronic Age, Sven 
Birkerts writes about reading as “a 
dynamic condition.” Readers look 
for plot and character, but what 
they really want, he argues, is to be 
transported to what he calls “the read- 
ing state.” 

What does the reading state—or the 
literary culture look like in an elec 
tronic age? That was a central concern 
at this fall’s Duke Magazine Forum. 
Birkerts was part of the program; high- 
lights of all the speakers’ remarks ap- 
pear in this issue. The moderator was 
Deborah Jakubs, Rita DiGiallonardo 
Holloway University Librarian and 
vice provost for library affairs. 

Jakubs consults e-books as a research 
tool, and she has experimented with 
a Kindle. For her own leisure read- 
ing—which she says is 90 percent 
fiction—she prefers traditional books. 
“Even though the words may be the 
same when the content of a book is 
displayed on a Kindle or another de- 
vice, and that content can be carried 
around conveniently, I am still drawn 
to books as individual, self-contained, 
differentiated worlds. 

“I like to pick them up and open 
them and pack them in my suitcase, 
matching the book to the length of 
the trip. I like to know physically, by 
checking the bookmark, how much 
farther I have to read. I like the sensa- 
tion of holding a book and turning the 
pages, the feeling of the paper.” 

Bookcases invite the spontaneous 
choice of something to read, or re-read, 
or share with a friend. And can you 
know a book by its cover? Imagine 
how boring it would be, she says, if all 
our books were covered in plain 
brown jackets. 

A single e-reader is capable of hold- 
ing many books. But convenience isn’t 
the main avenue into the reading state. 
To Jakubs, the physical presence of 
books is important; it’s an aspect of 
her identity. “And,” she adds, “I like 
to be confronted by that presence.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“The Duke people are so 
much fun. There’s just 
some schools you want 
to make sure you 
include.” 


—Jennifer Wilde Anderson, 
founder of the Ivy Plus 
Society, a business- 
networking and singles 
group that hosts parties for 
alumni of lvy League and 
other institutions possessing 
a “natural affiliation,” in 

The New York Times 


“What to make of FIFA’s 
decision? It was, it seems 
to me, inevitable. To 
decide otherwise would 
have been to create a 
precedent with major 
consequences for the 

ca & »” 

governance of football. 
—Laurent Dubois, professor 
of history and Romance 
studies, on the decision by 
soccer’s governing body not 
to replay a crucial game 
between France and Ireland, 
in which the winning goal 
was scored following an 


uncalled handball, on his 
blog, Soccer Politics 


“They think he’s weak 
and the wrong color. 
Yes, there’s racism in 
the Pentagon. We may 
not like to think that, 
but it’s true, and we all 
know it.” 


—Journalist Seymour Hersh, 
on how he thinks President 
Obama is being viewed by 

senior military officials, 
during an October talk in 
Page Auditorium 


“You could taste that 6-6 
and taste that opportu- 
nity. | know our team 
could.” 


—David Cutcliffe, head foot- 
ball coach, on the feeling at 
halftime during Duke’s final- 
game loss to Wake Forest 
University, in Raleigh’s News 
& Observer; the Blue Devils 
finished 5-7 for the season 


“It seems like it might 
be embarrassing for a 
lot of people to talk 
publicly about what 
kind of sex toys they 
are buying.” 
—Christopher Nafis, a Duke 
Divinity School student, on 
research into sex-toy parties 
conducted by Dan Ariely 
Ph.D. ’98, James B. Duke 


Professor of behavioral 
economics, on WRAL.com 


“You don’t break a 
country and then 
walk away.” 

—Damon Wilson ’95, vice 
president and director of the 
International Security 
Program at the Atlantic 
Council, in response to policy- 
makers who advocated troop 
withdrawal from Afghanistan 
months after the Taliban was 
toppled, during the annual 
Anthony Joseph Drexel 
Biddle Jr. Lecture on Interna- 
tional Studies, held at the 
Sanford School in October 


“They'll spit before the 
game and spit after the 


game, and we'll just see.” 


—Kevin LaBar, associate 
professor of psychology and 
neuroscience, stating his 
methodology for determin- 
ing testosterone levels of 
Duke and University of North 
Carolina fans at one of their 
basketball games this year, 
to be used in his research, on 
The Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation news blog Tweed 


“It all depends on what 
was said at the gate. If 
they left a few things 
out, or said something 
mushy, it’s not clear 
it would be a false 
statement.” 


—Sara Sun Beale, Charles L. 
B. Lowndes Professor of law, 
on why the case against the 
Sahalis, the couple who 
“crashed” a recent White 
House state dinner, might 
not be so clear-cut, in the 
Los Angeles Times 





Les Todd 


“We cannot in good faith 
ask our women to pat- 
ticipate in an event that, 
in Our Opinion, mars 
the reputation of the 
Greek community 
and detracts from the 
positive experience we 
work hard to cultivate 
for our members.” 


—Presidents of all nine 

of Duke’s on-campus 
sororities, on why they were 
withdrawing their support 
from fraternity Sigma Chi’s 
Derby Days event, which has 
featured a lascivious 
lip-synching contest in years 
past, in The Chronicle 


“Our culture just 
doesn’t tolerate 
talking about death 
and dying. And the 
minute you even start 
talking about having 
conversations with 
a doctor, it’s immedi- 
ately pejoratively 
labeled as ‘You’re 
trying to kill me.’ ” 

—Richard Payne, director 
of the Duke Institute on 
Care at the End of Life, 
discussing hospice care 

as it relates to health-care 


reform, in The New 
York Times 


“Consumers can 


estimate the cost of a 
Honda within $1,000, 
but they have no clue 
about the range of 
costs of medical 
services.” 
—Marco Huesch, assistant 
professor of business 
administration at the Fuqua 
School of Business, on how 
transparency in pricing 
health-care services might 
allow for comparison 


shopping, in The New 
York Times 


QUAD TWEET 


October 21: 12:35 a.m.: | have not commited |sic] to 
duke!!! 
October 21: 12:36.a.m.: | don’t know what’s going on 
with all these supposed sources but I have 
not commited to duke 
October 22: 6:37 p.m.: Duke blue devil officially 
now feels really good!!! 

—Kyrie Irving, a highly touted recruit, 


in a post announcing his commitment to the 
Duke basketball program 


DUKE MAGAZINE 
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Touching tribute: 
People attendin 
October war mem 
rededication look for 
names of friends and 
family members who 
lost their lives in the 
line of duty (for story, 
see page 4 
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Korum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Crisis 
Mismanagement 


I found it disturbing that 
you would run the arti- 
cle “Crisis Managers” 
|September-October 
2009] with the congratu- 
latory tone that “A sta- 
tistically outsized num- 
ber of Duke alumni 
played a central role.” 
The article focuses on 
the crisis management, 
but never points out 
that these alumni were 
also part of a group 

of people that created 
the worst financial 
crisis since the Great 
Depression. 

We have heard that 
the financial sector needs 
to pay large salaries and 
bonuses to retain “tal- 
ent.” Yet this “talent” 
has driven our economy 
off a financial cliff. The 
fact that they were able, 
at the last minute, to 
prevent a potentially 
deeper fall is not reason 
for congratulations. It 
should have provoked 
a deep questioning of 
methods, roles, and 
responsibilities. 

All around me, I see 
people who have lost 
their dreams, retire- 
ment, homes, jobs, and 
health care through no 
fault of their own. It 
makes this article hard 
to stomach. 

Julia Webb Gaskin ’77 
Hull, Georgia 


While informative 
about several important 
episodes in the develop- 
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ing financial crisis we 
are still living through 
and the roles played by 
a handful of Dukies, 
“Crisis Managers” by 
William D. Cohan is dis- 
tressing in two aspects. 
The absence of per- 
sonal responsibility is 
palpable—these events 
just “happened” to the 
actors apart from their 
volition. A matching 
problem is the reliance 
on a well-honed mantra 
of Wall Street: The crisis 
is only the downturn in 
the natural cycles of 
capitalism rather than 
the result of risky 
decisions gone bad. 
Perhaps Cohan’s 
book gives a different 
impression, but the arti- 
cle depicts the “thrill” 
of the managerial chase. 
Some ethical implica- 
tions would have been 
welcome. 
Robert Bacher P ’91] 
Chapel Hill 


Your dramatic story 
about the 2008 Ameri- 
can financial crisis 
leaves out the central 
cause of the crisis. This, 
of course, is always the 
federal government, 

this time in the form of 
Fannie Mae and Freddie 
Mac. Also, Congress, 


the Federal Reserve, and 
ACORN were involved! 
Lewis H. Lipsius HS ’71 
Marietta, Georgia 


Striking the Band 


I] receive several alumni 
magazines, and I am 
always impressed with 
the quality of your pub- 
lication. However, I 
believe that you have 
an incorrect caption un- 
der the photo of the 
marching band on page 
53 [Alumni Register] of 
the September-October 
2009 issue. 

Instead of “halftime 
football festivities,” this 
photo appears to be of 
the band performing 
the National Anthem 
prior to the game. If you 
look closely, you will 





notice that none of the 
spectators on the side- 
lines is wearing a cap 
and almost all are facing 
left to the off-camera 
flags at the closed end 
of Wallace Wade. In 
fact, two officials on the 
far sideline at the 42 or 
43 yard lines have their 
hands and caps across 
their hearts. 

The sidelines are 
immaculate with no 
discarded paper cups, 
athletic tape, or other 


debris that accumulates 
during a game. Also, the 
band’s flag corps has all 
lowered its banners. 
Though this could oc- 
cur during other musi- 
cal numbers, it is stan- 
dard procedure for the 
National Anthem. 

I could be mistaken, 
but I worked for some 
time as a photo 
archivist for a sports 
publication, and notic- 
ing such details was a 
critical aspect of the job. 
I look forward to future 
issues of the magazine. 

James Meier ’85, 
M.B.A. ’87 
St. Louis 


Thank you for your “By 
the Numbers” profile of 
the Duke University 
Marching Band in the 
September-October 
2009 issue. I have many 
memories of my three 
years (1989 to 1992) as a 
member of DUMB un- 
der the direction of the 
great Neil Boumpani. 
However, you missed 
the mark on one of your 
numbers by quite a bit. 
In 1991, DUMB traveled 
to Tokyo for the Coca- 
Cola Bowl (Duke vs. 
Clemson )—a distance of 
6,902 miles (as the crow 
flies)—far surpassing the 


Spencer Platt/Getty Images 


736 miles from Duke to 
Notre Dame! Those of us 
who made that trek will 
never forget Thanksgiv- 
ing in Japan, all the Coca- 
Cola we could drink, and 
those fabulous white 
uniforms—complete with 
cowboy hats! 
Mary Margaret Wood 
Allwein ’93 
Columbus, Ohio 


Visual Vexation 





I look forward to receiv- 
ing and reading the mag- 
azine. However, I am 
finding it impossible to 
read articles printed on 
colored backgrounds 
such as: “All the Money 
in the World” [Syllabus] 
on page 18 of the Sep- 
tember-October 2009 
issue. And please, always 
use black ink—older eyes 
need the help! 

Myra Clark Markham ’48 

Durham 


Inefficient Education 





In his article “Losing 
Our Educational Edge” 
[Under the Gargoyle, 
September-October 2009], 
Gordon Stanley contends 
that it is important for 
the U.S. to increase the 
educational-attainment 
level of the populace, 
worrying that “our 
younger generation is in 
danger of becoming less 
well educated than its 
predecessors.” 

There is a great deal of 
inefficiency in our educa- 
tional system, especially 
in the early grades where 


poor teaching and fad- 
dish theories do lasting 
damage to many children. 
I think it’s a mistake, 
however, to focus on the 
percentage of people who 
obtain college degrees 
and jump to the conclu- 
sion that the nation is 
becoming “less well edu- 
cated” if that percentage 
should fall. I say that 

for two reasons. 

First, formal course- 
work, credits, and de- 
grees are not the only 
measure of a person’s 
level of education. We 
learn at least as much, 
if not more, outside of 
classrooms. I have two 
degrees to my name but 
don’t think that I’m 
better educated than my 
parents. They did not go 
past high school, but 
high school certainly 
was not the end of their 
learning. 

Second, there is ample 
evidence that the U.S. 
has already pushed col- 
lege education far past 
the point of diminishing 
returns. We now find 
many, many people with 
college degrees doing jobs 
that only call for train- 
ability, not advanced ac- 
ademic preparation. It’s 
instructive to look at the 
Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics data in this regard. 
The country has lots of 
college-educated people 
doing jobs like bellhops 
and theater ushers. 

There is nothing to be 
gained simply by outdo- 
ing other nations with 
respect to the percentage 


of college graduates. Indi- 
viduals will find the ideal 
level of education (formal 
and informal) for them- 
selves. We shouldn’t try 
to centrally plan to reach 
the “highest” national 
ranking. Doing that will 
give us longer and more 
costly formal education, 
but it won’t make us 
wiser or more productive. 
George C. Leef J.D.’77 
Raleigh 


Leef is director of research at 
the John W. Pope Center for 
Higher Education Policy. 


Fair-Trade Hype 





That was a very interest- 
ing article on the School 
House clothing line 
(“Move Over, Abercrom- 
bie,” July-August 2009] 
and its conception and 
development. I have 
never bought anything 
from the Duke merchan- 
dise catalogues, maybe 
because the items offered 
seemed uninteresting and 
unimaginative. So, from 
a marketing standpoint, 
this is very impressive. 
But, and a big but, the 
use of all the feel-good 
terms “ethically pro- 
duced,” “paying a living 
wage,” and “fair-trade 
clothing,” none of which 
is ever defined, are, in my 
opinion, just a lot of hype. 
Rachel Weeks states 
that they pay their Sri 
Lankan factory workers 
double what they would 
typically make. Since this 
consisted of only sixty 


people, I would think 
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that would have a very 
negative impact on the 
community as a whole. 

Now this group with 
twice as much money 
can buy more than their 
share of living necessi- 
ties, Causing prices to rise 
and hurting everyone 
else. Interesting how 
these employees now 
want child care and driv- 
ing lessons, as if they 
could not pay for these 
things with their extra 
income. 

I don’t know what the 
official definition of fair 
trade is, but I would 
hardly think it means 
producing something in 
a poor, underdeveloped 
country at a very cheap 
labor cost and then sell- 
ing it to people in a very 
wealthy one, particularly 
a country that could 
have produced the same 
product and, in addition, 
could use some help solv- 
ing some unemployment 
problems. 

As far as the pay rate 
for School House factory 
workers, I would think 
10 to 20 percent over the 
going rate would be more 
than appropriate and 
therefore cause other 
factories in the area to 
increase their pay rates, 
benefiting the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

By the way, I hope the 
Duke models got paid a 
living wage for their 
work! 

William R. Hanling ’61 


Greensboro 
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Full Frame 


Rack ‘em up: Students take a billiards study break in the Bryan Center, Photo by Michael Zirkle. 
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ventures 


March 3 - 15 

Tour Chile and Argentina, starting in Santiago, 
then to the Atacama Desert. Travel across an 
Andes mountain pass to Argentina and the town 
of Purmamarca with its “Hill of Seven Colors.” 
Move south to El Calafate, gateway to Argentina's 
Glacier National Park. The tour ends in Buenos 
Aires, the “Paris of South America.” 


March 28 - April 11 
Relax aboard the 6-star 
Crystal Symphony. 
From Auckland, New 
Zealand, cruise to Napier, 
known for its Art Deco 
architecture, on the 
edge of the Pacific. Then 
visit Wellington, the lovely town of Picton, and 
exciting Christchurch. Discover the scenic beauty 
of Dunedin and conclude in Sydney, Australia, 
where past meets the present. 


April 25 - May 3 
Celebrate springtime 
in the Low Countries 
while enjoying the 
region's historic cities, 
picturesque villages, and rich, artistic legacy. 
You'll sail aboard the 5-star M.V. Heidelberg past 
centuries-old windmills and vast landscapes of 
tulips and daffodils. Waitlist only 


Fall 

Experience the Duke 
Marine Lab in Beaufort, 
North Carolina, as 
you explore the biology 
of sea turtles and our 
relationship with them. 














PNnice A 


May 13 - 24 

Set forth aboard the in- 
comparable Corinthian I! 
from Venice and explore 
the interplay of cultures 
found in the Venetian 
colonies of the Eastern 
Mediterranean: Croatia, 
Corfu, Syria, and Crete. You'll have the option 
of exploring the Roman city of Caesarea or 
joining a full-day excursion to the holy sites of 
Jerusalem. 


June 2-11 

Discover the delights of the Mediterranean shores 
and Tuscany’s magnificent hill country. This 
trip encompasses the villages of Cinque Terre 
and the masterpieces of Florence, the Riviera 
del Levante coastline, the cathedrals of Tuscany, 
and the architecture of Siena. 


July 3-9 

The Salmon is one 

of the West's classic 
whitewater river 
experiences. We will 
explore the natural 
and human history of 
the canyon, hiking 

to ancient pictograph 
and petroglyph sites, observing wildlife, and 
swimming in the quiet pools of this free-flowing 
river. Class Ill and Class IV rapids highlight our 
floats. Age 7 and older. 


July 10 - 21 

Some of the world’s 
most spectacular 
scenery is just to 

our north. Travel by 
train through the 
Canadian Rockies from 
Vancouver, Victoria, on 
the Rocky Mountaineer 
through snow-capped 
mountains to Banff and Jasper national parks. 
Highlights include a visit to Whistler Resort and 
stays at deluxe Fairmont hotels along the way. 


Mas 


~~ 
Ss 
tee 


Itineraries are subject to change. 
Call for prices: (919) 684-5114 














Safari & Service 
in Tanzania 

July 16 - 26 

Visit the Amani 
Children’s Home and 
tour Moshi to engage 
inservice projectsand = | 
cross-cultural exchanges. 
You'll learn about the 
health issues of the region 
at the Kilimanjaro Christian Medical College, 
where Duke has strong connections. Then on to 
a safari in the Tarangire National Park, with a 
chance to see the Ngorongoro Crater and the 
Maasai, followed by a safari in the Serengeti. 





io tne 
July 31 - August 15 
Few destinations on 
Earth compare to 
the Arctic. Sailing on 
Clelia I! from Toronto, 
you'll navigate the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, 
travel the coast of 
Labrador, visit Red Bay, Battle Harbour, Baffin 
Island, and Greenland to discover a land of glaciers, 
tundra, and centuries-old villages. Summer 
is the best time to explore these pristine lands. 





Young Alumni Adventure: 

Peruvian Amazon Expedition 
September 4 - 11 

From pink river dolphins to poison dart frogs, 
explore the unparalleled biodiversity of the 
Amazon Rainforest. You'll visit Iquitos and remote 
Amazonian communities, climb in the rainforest 
canopy, float along tributaries, and hike the forest 
floor. Along the way, you'll engage in community 
service with local Peruvians and end your 
adventure in Lima. This expedition strives to be 
carbon neutral. 


Island Life in 
Ancient Greece 
September 5 - 13 
Relive the mythical 
tales of Homer on this 
voyage aboard the 
deluxe M.S. Le Boreal. 
Journey from the 
bazaars and mosques 
of Istanbul across the glistening Aegean to 
Athens. Recall the glories of Achilles in Troy and 
stroll the streets of Ephesus. Explore Greece's 
storied isles: Santorini, Delos, Mykonos, and 
Rhodes. Preprogram option in Istanbul and 
postprogram option in Athens. 
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The Oxford Experience 

September 5 - 18 

Immerse yourself in the tradition of learning 
and rediscover being a student. You'll have 
classes in the morning with related field trips 
in the afternoons. Explore the wonders of this 
university town on a program that's a perennial 
favorite with our travelers. 


Paris & Normandy 
September 27 - 
October 3 

Begin your cruise in Paris 
and venture to Giverny, 
where Monet lived and 
painted. Visit historic 
Rouen, followed by an 
excursion to Normandy 
and the site of the D-Day Invasion. Then cruise to 
Les Andelys for Richard the Lionheart’s Chateau 
Gaillard and the Nicholas Poussin museum, before 
returning to Paris. 


China Connoisseur & Tibet 
October 6 - 22 

Begin in Beijing, explore 
the Forbidden City, 
and see the Great Wall. 
In Xian, visit the Terra 
Cotta Warriors. You'll see 
the pandas in Chengdu 
before traveling to 
Lhasa, Tibet, to explore 
Potala Palace. Then it’s on to Guilin and a cruise 
along the Li River. The tour concludes in Shanghai. 
A sellout every year since 2005! 


s 


Nasher Travel: New York 

October 7-9 

Spend a long weekend exploring the special 
museums and private collections only this 
incredible city can offer. You'll visit museums 
large and small, see a variety of galleries, and 
meet world-renown collectors. 


Amalfi, the Divine Coast 
October 13 - 21 f 
During your stay in the 
seaside resort of Amalfi, 
venture to Ravello 
with its spectacular 
13th-century Villa 
Rufolo and the cliffs of 
Positano, Italy’s most 
vertical town. You'll visit et 
Sorrento, overlooking the Bay of Naples, and then 
discover the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
the temples of Hera and Athena at Paestum, 
and the magic isle of Capri. 











Cuba ilove ian 
October 25 - November 3 ) hed ati . 

Experience this fascinating island, its people, 
art, and architecture from contemporary | 
and historical perspectives. (Details to come, ey 
pending lift of travel ban) 


Egypt & the Eternal Nile 

October 29 - November 14 

This journey features the treasures of antiquity. 
Begin in Cairo with the Pyramids of Giza, the 
Sphinx, Memphis, Sakkara, Old Cairo, and the 
Egyptian Museum. Cruise on Lake Nasser and 
explore Abu Simbel. A classic Nile voyage takes 
you from Aswan to Luxor, ending at the port 
of Alexandria. 





Panama 

for Families 
December 26 - 
January 3, 2011 

See the Panama Canal, 
a stunning feat of 
modern engineering, 
and discover the misty 
mountains, orchids, 
wildlife, eco-diversity, amazing snorkeling, 
and the welcoming people. Stay in family- 
friendly resorts deep in the rainforest. Take 
in the best of all worlds for a family vacation 
you'll never forget. 





Around the World by Private Jet 
January 6 - 31, 2011 

For 26 days, travel the world in luxury and 
comfort. Your extraordinary destinations include 
Hawaii, Saipan, Saigon, Agra, Dubai, Petra, 
Istanbul, Odessa, and Madrid. The jet is all 
business-class seating and your accommodations 
all 5- and 6-star properties. 


Indochina: 
Vietnam 

& Cambodia 
February 11 - 27, 2011 
Begin in Hanoi, 

cruise the Halong Bay, 
immersing yourself in 
the old-time Hoi An 
and Hue. Continue to 
Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) and explore Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Old Saigon Postal Office, and 
the Unification Palace. Conclude your journey 919) 684-5114 
in Siem Reap, Cambodia, and visit Angkor’s Pee 
marvelous temples and breathtaking sculpture. 
Optional extension to Hong Kong. 


(800) FOR-DUKE 
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Climate Neutral Campus 


Administrators aim to curb carbon emissions 


y the 2024 centennial of James 

B. Duke’s $40 million bequest, 

which turned Trinity College 

into Duke University, the cam- 
pus will have brought its environmen- 
tal impact to nil. The benefactor, who 
founded what is now Duke Energy to 
supply power to regional textile firms, 
would no doubt be incredulous. 

The university’s plan is aimed at re- 
ducing emissions in a variety of ways. 
The steam plant on Campus Drive, 
which was powered by coal until it closed 
in 1978, is scheduled to reopen in Janu- 
ary—and run on natural gas. The central 
steam plant, on West Campus, which 
burns natural gas, oil, and recycled oil 
in addition to coal, will be converted by 
2012 to what’s known as a “peaking” 
plant, meaning it will be able to adjust 
to fluctuations in demand. Together, the 
conversions will cut Duke’s coal con- 
sumption by 70 percent. 

Other projects will alleviate the impact 
of university travel, from employees’ use 
of commercial airlines to their reliance 
on private automobiles for the daily 
commute. Duke will also upgrade its 
motor fleet, which includes the campus 
bus system, to be more energy efficient. 


Duke Math Meet 


Seeking solutions at annual contest 


record crowd of nearly 300 high- 
school students traveled to 
Durham in late October to par- 
ticipate in the annual Duke 
Math Meet (DMM). Organized by the 
members of the Duke University 
Mathematics Union and sponsored by 
the mathematics department, the all- 
day DMM provides talented math stu- 
dents an opportunity to meet their 
peers from other schools and states. 
Competitors tackled team problems in 
the morning and individual problems in 
the afternoon. There were forty-nine 
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Clean steam: Coal plant gets makeover. 


Each of these modes of transportation 
contributes to the estimated 300,000 met- 
ric tons of greenhouse gases emitted by 
the university annually. 

Some changes have already taken 
place. Since 2003, all new buildings on 
campus have met the standards set by 
the U.S. Green Building Council’s 
Leadership in Energy and Environmen- 
tal Design (LEED) rating system. 

Duke will mitigate the effect of emis- 
sions it cannot reduce by investing in 
“carbon credits” for projects such as 
capturing methane from agricultural op- 
erations and specialized forest manage- 
ment that avoid, reduce, or sequester 
greenhouse gas emissions elsewhere. 
The university will concentrate on local 
or regional projects to minimize its car- 
bon footprint, as well as improve the en- 
vironment in the region. 


teams in all; the Acad- 
emy for the Advance- 
ment of Science and 
Technology (AAST), 
a magnet school in 
Bergen County, New 
Jersey, sent the largest 
contingent of six teams. AAST teams 
captured first and fifth place in the com- 
petition, while teams from Virginia’s 
Thomas Jefferson School of Science and 
Technology came in second and third. 
More than forty Duke students vol- 
unteered their time to devise and grade 
problems, serve breakfast and lunch, 
and escort teams to their contest sites. 


IV 
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Megan Morr 





Antipoverty Entrepreneur 
Microfinance pioneer slated for commencement 


uhammad Yunus, a Bangladeshi 

banker, economist, champion 

of the poor, and Nobel Peace 

Prize winner, will deliver this 
year’s commencement address. 

Yunus, a former economics professor 
at the University of Chittagong in 
Bangladesh, is considered the father of 
microfinance, a system of lending money 
to entrepreneurs too poor to qualify 


for traditional bank 
SAVE loans. In 1983, he 
THE founded the Grameen 


Bank in Bangladesh, 
which helped poor 
people escape poverty 
by offering them 
loans and teaching 
them sound financial 
principles. 

In 2006, he and 
Grameen Bank were 
jointly awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize, “for 
° their efforts to create 
economic and social 
= development from be- 

low.” Three years lat- 
er, President Obama awarded Yunus 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom, the 
nation’s highest civilian honor. 

“Recognizing that entrepreneurship 
is a fundamental human gift, Muham- 
mad Yunus has created a viable business 
model for the world’s poor, using his 
academic training to unleash human 
potential around the globe,” says Pres- 
ident Richard H. Brodhead. “He will 
give our graduates an inspiring example 
of education’s far-reaching power.” 


Commencement 
May 16, 2010 


Speaker Roundup 


Politics pervades the late fall lineup 


¢ Douglas Feith, former undersecretary 
of defense for policy under President 
George W. Bush, spoke on October 
27 at Duke Law School. Feith, widely 


° 


° 


° 


considered one of the chief architects 
of the Iraq war, discussed his time in 
the Pentagon, defending the Bush ad- 
ministration’s conduct of the “war on 
terrorism.” 

Vera Lengsfeld, a former leader of the 
East German Opposition movement 
and a veteran politician, gave a talk 
at the Fitzpatrick Center for Interdis- 
ciplinary Engineering, Medicine and 
Applied Sciences on November 2. 
One of the most recognizable leaders 
of the East German anti-communist 
movement, Lengsfeld served four 
terms in the German parliament. She 
reflected on her experiences when the 
Berlin Wall fell. 

Michael Sandel, a professor of gov- 
ernment at Harvard University and 
author of the new book Justice: What’s 
the Right Thing to Do?, spoke at the 
Sanford School of Public Policy on 
November 3. He challenged his au- 
dience to wrestle with scenarios built 
on ethically charged issues including 
abortion, same-sex marriage, and 
handicapped access. 

Isaac Herzog, the Israeli minister of wel- 
fare and social services, visited Duke 
on November 4, speaking at the San- 
ford School of Public Policy. Herzog, 
who is the son of former Israeli Presi- 
dent Chaim Herzog, spoke about the 
Israeli political environment and about 
making peace with Islamic countries. 
Fareed Zakaria, editor of Newsweek In- 
ternational and host of CNN’s Fareed 
Zakaria GPS, spoke on November 9 in 
Page Auditorium. His topic was Amer- 
ica’s grand strategy in a globalized 
world. Zakaria warned that a dysfunc 
tional political environment, a weak 
educational system, and insufficient 
research investments could threaten 
America’s standing. 

James Cuno, director of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, spoke at the Nasher 
Museum of Art on November 13. He 
discussed the role of the world’s major 
museums in making cultural artifacts 
available to large audiences and in 
heading off efforts to appropriate 
those artifacts for political gain. 


Gimme Shelter 
Lemur Center expands 


he Duke Lemur Center is nearing 

the end of its first major expansion 

since opening in 1966. Two new 

buildings are being added to the 
center at a cost of $8.2 million, the last 
large construction project approved by 
the administration before current budget 
constraints set in. The buildings, winter 
quarters for the primates, were sched- 
uled to be completed in January. 


Downsizing Dustup 


Students protest administrative move 


dministration plans to merge the 

International House and the 

Center for Multicultural Affairs 

have been put on hold following 
an outcry from students, faculty and 
staff members, and alumni. 

In November, the student-affairs of- 
fice announced that the two campus 
entities would combine to form the 
Global Cultures Center. Administra- 
tors intended the merger to increase the 
interaction between American and in- 
ternational students, and cited dove- 
tailing missions and an overlap in staff 
expertise as further justification. 

Within days, students railed against 
perceived opacity in the process and 
protested the firing of two staff mem- 
bers from the multicultural center, di- 
rector Julian Sanchez and _6 staff 
specialist Juanita Johnson. 

Those opposed to the merger argued 
that the two campus entities were too 
distinct to be joined, that their abilities 
to serve students would be diminished, 
and that the move was a misunder- 
standing of the role of people of color 
on campus. Students threatened rallies 
decrying the decision. They were, for 
the most part, headed off by the admin- 
istration’s decision to delay the merger. 

Students will now play an integral 
part on a task force created to examine 
how to meet the needs of minority and 
international students at Duke. 
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BY THE NUMBERS 


David Haring 


212 


Lemurs at the center 


23 


Species at the center 


Countries in the world where lemurs are 
an indigenous species (Madagascar) 


9,085 


Miles from Durham to Antananarivo, 
the capital of Madagascar 


5.28 


Weight, in kilograms, of the center’s 
largest lemur, a Coquerel’s sifaka 


Weight, in kilograms, of the center’s 
smallest lemur, a gray mouse 


5/18/80 


Birth date of oldest lemur, Deborah, 
a white-fronted 


12/15/09 


Birth date of youngest lemur, unnamed 
at press time, a Coquerel’s sifaka 


13,500 


Annual visitors 


7,398.02 


Annual average cost, in dollars, 
to care for one lemur 


Cost, in dollars, for a college 
Student to visit 


—Martin DeWitt 
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A Weekend of Arts 


Students and alumni connect creatively 


rtists and artworks from a variety 

of fields came together in early 

November for Duke’s first annual 

student arts weekend. Exhibitions 
of painting, photography, and sculpture, 
along with musical performances, film 
screenings, and poetry readings, were 
held on campus, in many cases bringing 
together students and alumni around a 
shared enthusiasm for the arts. 


Stanislas Colodiet 





Kicking off the weekend was a per- 
formance of Through the Night directed 
by Charles Randolph-Wright ’78, a 
noted playwright and director. The 
play actor 
Daniel Beaty, playing six roles that ex- 
plore black stereotypes. 


featured Obie-winning 


About twenty other alumni—mem- 
bers of the Duke Alumni Association’s 
Duke Entertainment, Media and the 
Arts Network—participated in panel 
discussions focused on their careers in 
television, film, theater, and the arts 
business. 

As part of a juried exhibition, stu- 
dent art work was on display in the 
Bryan Center and outdoors on the 
plaza. Top prize went to foreign-ex- 
change student Stanislas Colodiet’s 
Andy Warhol, pictured above. 
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Celebrating a Cultural Ambassador 


Although the Nasher Museum of Art is less than five 
years old, it has quickly become an integral part of Duke’s 
artistic, cultural, and academic endeavors. But the mu- 
seum’s status as a destination point for the Duke com- 





Art’s guiding lights: from 
left, Nancy A. Nasher J.D. ’79, 
Semans, and museum’s 
curator of contemporary art, 
Trevor Schoonmaker. 


munity—as well as for local, regional, and international 


visitors—took nearly half a century and countless individuals to realize. 


On November 14, the Nasher hosted a benefit gala to celebrate the woman at 
the center of those efforts, Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans 739, Hon. ’83, the 
granddaughter of Benjamin N. Duke and a trustee emerita. More than 600 well- 
wishers, from current and past Duke presidents and deans, to local and state 
politicians, to artists and community activists, attended. 

Semans characteristically downplayed her own role, citing the significant sup- 
port of the arts by people such as Nannerl O. Keohane, Duke’s past president, 
and the late Raymond D. Nasher ’43, the benefactor for whom the museum is 
named. She also invoked the memory of her late husband, James H. Semans 
Hon. ’99, who was equally dedicated to enriching the arts in Duke, Durham, and 
North Carolina. 

All proceeds from the benefit gala will support the Nasher’s commitment to 


serving the Triangle area, particularly through its free educational programs. 


Prophet Pictorial 


Professor publishes controversial images 


hen Yale University Press pub- 

lished political scientist Jytte 

Klausen’s book The Cartoons 

That Shook the World, about the 
impact of the 2005 publication of car- 
toon images of Muhammad in the Dan- 
ish newspaper Jyllands-Posten, they 
omitted one thing: the images them- 
selves. Now, yet another chapter to the 
controversial issue has been written, 
this time by a Duke professor. 

Gary Hull, director of the Program 
on Values and Ethics in the Marketplace 
and a lecturing fellow in sociology, re- 
leased a self-published book this fall 


featuring images of Muhammad. Hull 
says that he released the book in re- 
sponse to Yale’s decision to omit the 
offending images over fears of violent 
reprisal from radical Muslims. Many 
Islamic traditions outlaw any form of 
visual representation of the prophet. 

Muhammad: The ‘Banned’ Images, a 
slim forty-eight pages, includes historical 
depictions of the prophet, along with 
the controversial cartoons, one of which 
shows Muhammad with a lit fuse in 
his turban. An essay by Hull, which 
calls for a defense of academic freedom, 
introduces the collection. 


Dr. J Caldwell 












Smokin’: Bob Brookmeyer, Lee Konitz, Bill Crow, and Jimmy Raney, from left. 


The Jazz Loft Project: Photographs and Tapes of W. Eugene Smith from 821 
Sixth Avenue, 1957-1965, by Sam Stephenson A.M. ’97, an instructor at the 
Center for Documentary Studies and the project’s director, was named one 
of the year’s top coffeetable books in The New York Times’ ’09 Holiday Gift 
Guide. Stephenson spent thirteen years conducting research for the book, 


much of it at CDS. 


Photographs courtesy of the W. Eugene Smith Archive, Center for Creative Photography, The University of Arizona and © The Heirs of W. 


Eugene Smith. 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and 


Special Collections Library 


he controversy over the publi- 

cation of caricatures of 

Muhammad in a Danish news- 

paper in 2005 and the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s recent review of 
Hillary; The Movie have generated re- 
newed discussion about the limits of 
political free speech and the power of 
the image to provoke, incite, and 
anger. But the image—especially the 
cartoon—and controversy have long 
gone hand in hand. 

The radical political movements of 
the last two centuries spurred the cre- 
ation of popular newspapers and maga- 
zines specializing in satirical caricatures 
and cartoons. These publications chal- 
lenged the authorities with their unflat- 
tering depictions of public figures and 
lampooning of current events, in a for- 
mat designed to appeal to both literate 


and illiterate citizens. Publishers and 
artists ran the risk of being imprisoned 
or having their presses seized for libel 
or for inciting revolt. 

Duke holds a large collection of 
periodicals documenting the develop- 
ment of visual political satire world- 
wide. Recent additions have included 
rare and controversial magazines such 
as Le Canard Sauvage (The Wild Duck), 
an early-twentieth-century French 
weekly featuring anarchist writings by 
Alfred Jarry and cartoons by Felix Val- 
lotton and Théophile Alexandre 
Steinlen; The Tomahawk, an 1860s 
British competitor of the famous 
humor magazine Punch, which in- 
cluded double-page color cartoons by 
Matt Morgan; Der Groyser Kibetser (The 
Big Stick), a Yiddish political-satire 
weekly published in New York from 


1909 to 1927, with illustrious literary 
contributors and illustrators; and issues 
from the World War II years of 
Karikatur, a popular Turkish magazine 
featuring caricatures of world leaders. 
These and additional periodicals 
from Cuba, South America, Europe, and 
elsewhere make it possible for students 
and scholars to study particular political 
controversies in detail, and to compare 
Satirical strategies, artistic styles, politi- 
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cal messages, and target audiences in 
cartoons from around the globe. 

An exhibition of the library’s illus- 
trated holdings of political satire will 
open in February in conjunction with 
the Nasher Museum of Art exhibition 
“Lines of Attack: Conflicts in Caricature.” 


http://library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 
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Dorfman at Duke 
Playwright and novelist celebrates twenty-five years 


commemoration of playwright, 
novelist, essayist, human-rights 
activist, and Chilean exile Ariel 
Dorfman’s twenty-five year asso- 
ciation with Duke began this fall and 
will continue through the end of the ac- 
ademic year with film screenings, the- 
atrical programs, and an academic 
conference on Dorfman’s work. 

Dorfman, Walter Hines Page Profes- 
sor of literature and Latin American 
studies, was forced into exile following 
a military coup in his native Chile in 
1973. He is perhaps best known for his 
play Death and the Maiden, which details 
the brutalities of a dictatorial regime in 
an unnamed Latin American country. 

In October, Duke theater studies lec- 
turing fellow Jay O’Berski performed a 
staged reading of Dorfman’s play Pi- 
casso’s Closet, and in November, the 
Nasher Museum of Art hosted a benefit 
dinner, the proceeds of which went to 
support three local organizations work- 
ing with literacy and human rights. 

Duke University Press is publishing a 
book by one of Dorfman’s former stu- 
dents, Sophia A. McClennen A.M. ’92, 
Ph.D. ’96, who is now an associate pro- 
fessor of comparative literature, Span- 
ish, and women’s studies at the 
Pennsylvania State University. Ariel 
Dorfman: An Aesthetics of Hope is sched- 
uled for release in February. 

In January, McClennen will convene 
an academic conference at Duke on 
Dorfman’s work in conjunction with 
Duke University Press’ reprinting of 
his book The Empire’s Old Clothes, orig- 
inally published in 1983. 

This spring the Screen / Society will 
show a series of Dorfman’s films, in- 
cluding the 1994 adaptation of Death 
and the Maiden; the drama Prisoners in 
Time, which he wrote with his son Ro- 
drigo Dorfman ’89; and the documen- 
tary A Promise to the Dead: The Exile 


Journey of Ariel Dorfman. 
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GALLERY 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


ellylike \s one of three 
abstract paintings by 
Felrath Hines given in 
2009 to the Nasher 
Museum by the artist’s widow, 
Dorothy Fisher. Hines was a found- 
ing member of the important Spi- 
ral Group, the artist’s 
collective organized by Romare 
Bearden in New York in 1963 to 
explore the role of the African- 
American artist in the civil rights 
struggle. The group also included 
Charles Allston, Norman Lewis, 
and Hale Woodruff, among others. 
Hines met Martin Luther King 
Jr., participated in the March on 
Washington, and traveled to 
Fayette, Mississippi, with Bearden, 
Lewis, and Marian Logan to rally 
support for Charles Evers’ mayoral 
campaign in 1970. But Hines chose 


to separate his political life from 
the subject matter of his art, paint- 
ing only apolitical, abstract paint- 
ings in which subtle color shifts 
were often juxtaposed with strong 
primary colors, as in this example. 

He painted Kellylike after see- 
ing an exhibition of Ellsworth 
Kelly’s work. Kelly often painted 
solid blocks of color onto canvases 
cut into varying shapes—curves, 
triangles, tall, skinny rectangles— 
50 that they took on a three-di- 
mensional, sculptural quality. In 
Kellylike, Hines did a kind of riff on 
that style by using the same sorts 
of shapes but placing them ona 
white background, in effect 
flattening them back into two 
dimensions. 

Kellylike will be on view at the 
Nasher from June 6 to September 





Kellylike, 1984, Felrath Hines, 
American, 1913-1993. Oil on 
linen. 50 x 56 inches. Gift of 
Dorothy Fisher. 


5, 2010, as part of the exhibition 
“Color Balance: Paintings by 
Felrath Hines and Alma Thomas.” 
(Thomas is a fellow abstractionist.) 
The exhibition is a collaborative 
project that will include fourteen 
paintings and four drawings by 
Hines that were donated to three 
area museums: the Nasher, the 
Ackland Art Museum at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
and the North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity Art Museum. Each institu- 
tion will show the works ina fresh 
context; for its part, the Nasher is 
displaying an additional seven 
works by Thomas. The Hines works 
will be on display at the Ackland 
January 16 to May 9, and at NCCU 
September 26 to December 10. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 


Courtesy Nasher Museum of Art 





Photos by Mary Ellen Mark/Courtesy Center for Documentary Studies 






Extraordinary Children 
Photographs document disabilities 


n the exhibition “Undrab6rn / Ex- 
traordinary Child,” photographer 
Mary Ellen Mark portrays in inti- 
mate detail the lives of Icelandic 
children who are coping with a variety 
of physical and mental disabilities as 
they go about their daily activities. 
On view through early January at the 
Center for Documentary Studies, the 
exhibition is only one of a number of 


ale: 


activities surrounding Mark’s work that 
took place over the fall semester, includ- 
ing a conversation with the artist and 
the screening of Alexander, a film by 
Mark’s husband, Martin Bell. The film, 
made during the seven weeks that the 
couple spent in Iceland between 2005 
and 2007, was shown at the Nasher in 
November. The film focuses on one of 
the children and his family. 





ed to Gazette stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 








Top: Emil with Snow on His Eyelashes, 
Oskjuhlidarskoli, Reykjavik, Iceland 2007. 
Bottom: Alexander at Home with a Paper Bag on 
His Head, Reykjavik, Iceland 2006. 


The exhibition’s images illuminate 
one of Iceland’s core values, an educa- 
tion policy that calls for schools “with- 
out differentiation.” Still, some parents 
continue to choose schools that special- 
ize in teaching children with severe 
learning disabilities, believing that with 
experienced support and encourage- 
ment, their children will gain independ- 
ence and develop abilities that defy 
expectations. 

Mark, noted for her work in numer- 
ous books, exhibitions, and magazines, 
was also the judge for this year’s Center 
for Documentary Studies / Honickman 
First Book Prize in Photography. The 
winning book, The Bathers by Jennette 
Williams, was published in November 
by Duke University Press, in association 
with CDS Books of the documentary- 
studies center. 


www.twitter.com/dukemagazine 
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Cloudy Data 


Privacy concerns and social networking 


illions of Internet users have 
been enjoying the fun—and 
free services provided by ad- 

vertiser-supported online so- 
cial networks like Facebook. But 
Landon Cox ’99, assistant professor of 
computer science, worries about their 
privacy. 

When people post pictures or political 
opinions to share with their friends, 
they’re actually turning them over to the 
owners of the network as well, he says. 

Though users may not have caught 
this when they clicked to accept a site’s 
terms of service, they've largely signed 
away the rights to their own data by 
joining an network. 
“These rights commonly include a li- 
cense to display and distribute all con- 


online social 


— Landon Cox ’99, assistant professor 
of computer science. 


tent posted by 
users in any way 
the provider sees 
fit,” Cox says. 

Cox is collabo- 
rating with grad- 
uate students at Duke and with AT&T 
Labs to delve deeper into these issues 
and begin the search for alternatives. 
His notion is to create what network ar- 
chitects call a peer-to-peer system in 
which information is spread among 
users, making it harder to steal or other- 
wise exploit. 

The challenge, he says, is re-creating 
the same levels of access and perform- 
ance while breaking the data into mil- 
different He has 
proposed a plan whereby users would 


lions of pieces. 


load their personal infor- 

mation into what is 

called a virtual individ- 

ual server. These servers 

could be stored on the 

users’ desktops, on off- 
site, remote cloud servers, or on some 
combination of both. 

Cox says the research into the data- 
storage plans will point in a couple of 
directions: “Can we get a desktop ma- 
chine to intelligently switch over to a 
cloud? Can we reduce the cost by only 
using a cloud when the desktop is not 
available? 

“The problem there is that now 
you're trusting somebody else to serve 
and store your data. We have some in- 
teresting challenges ahead.” 
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STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Mandy McMichael, studying beauty pageants and evangelical Christianity 


nlate January, when the radiant 

smiles of Miss America’s fifty-one 

contestants beam across a packed 

theater in the Planet Hollywood 
Casino in Las Vegas, Mandy McMichael 
M.Div. ’05, Th.M. 06 will be watching 
from home, notepad and pen out. 
McMichael, who is pursuing a Ph.D. in 
American religious history at Duke, will 
be conducting research for her disserta- 
tion, an investigation into the pageant 
organization and its widespread accept- 
ance and influence in Southern evangeli- 
cal Christian communities. 

Enthusiasm for pageants like Miss 
America is still high in the South, despite 
having waned nationally, McMichael says. 
The reasons are not entirely clear, but 
may include the culture of small towns 
and reactions against perceived feminist 
attacks on traditional institutions. In 1968, 
for instance, a number of radical groups 
picketed the pageant, tossing items that 
they saw as symbolic of women’s op- 


pression (high-heeled shoes and 
brassieres among them) into what was 
called the Freedom Trash Can. 

Although she appears to find this his- 
CONAYMCINGII UNIO MS ICM ISM ONONSIIN CON(OLATIS 
her research in two areas: how evangeli- 
cal Christian women rationalize a belief in 
modesty while baring their bodies, and 
how they use the competitions to be- 
come more socially mobile despite gen- 
der barriers. 

Women who win pageants are often 
invited to the pulpit to preach or witness 
to their congregations, functions tradition- 
ally reserved for men. The women, 
McMichael says, see it as a way to still work 
within the church while going outside of 
its male-dominated hierarchy. “It does 
give them experience that they aren’t 
getting other places.” 

McMichael has found that many 
women use the biblical reference to the 
body as a “temple of the Holy Spirit” to 
justify their participation in the swimsuit 
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contest. But while she has learned that 
many do feel some internal conflict, they 
also understand that it is a means to 

an end. “These are intelligent young 
women,” she says. 

Still, pageants can border on the 
absurd. At one she attended, contestants 
were judged while the hit song “I Can 
Only Imagine” played. “It’s a Christian 
song about heaven!” she says. 

McMichael is living in Alabama, her 
home state, this year while conducting 
interviews and surveys with the partici- 
pants in the Miss Alabama pageant, 
which is sponsored by the Miss America 
Organization. The Miss America Organiza- 
tion touts its pageants as scholarship 
contests, in contrast with the Miss Uni- 
verse Organization, which sponsors the 
Miss USA pageants and considers them 
beauty pageants. (Miss USA was founded 
after the 1951 Miss America, Yolande 
Betbeze, from Mobile, Alabama, refused 
to pose for pictures in her bathing suit 


after capturing her crown. “I’m an opera 
singer,” she said, referring to her talent- 
competition performance, “not a pinup.”) 

But McMichael looks past the seem- 
ingly obvious contradictions to the place 
behind the smile and the eveningwear, 
where a desire to bring others into the 
flock lives, and to the platform that 
makes it possible. 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Autism Receptors 


Oxytocin production points 
lo disease 





88600000096 


Less than 10 percent of autism cases can 
Ithough much remains unknown he attributed to single gene disorder. 
about the causes and possible treat- 
ments for autism, Duke genetics researchers believe they have found a 
clue to better understanding the disease. 

By observing a region of the genome that regulates the production of the 
hormone oxytocin in people with autism, they noted higher-than-usual num- 
bers of gene-regulating molecules called methyl groups, a condition known as 
methylation. 

Methylation makes a person less able to feel the effects of oxytocin, which 
has been shown to aid social interaction in humans and is tied to levels of trust 
and the ability to read social cues. Previous studies have shown that treatment 
with oxytocin can improve an autistic person’s social behavior, and researchers 
are exploring its potential use as a treatment for the disorder. 

Simon Gregory, assistant professor of medicine, says the findings will poten- 
tially provide information about which individuals will respond better to that 
kind of treatment. Although he cautions that the methylation status of the gene 
is not a definitive diagnosis of autism by itself, a test for methylation might be 


used along with other clinical tests for diagnosing autism. 


World of Peacecraft 


New massive multiplayer game emerges 


magine this: 200 years in the future, 

an entire race of androids—created 

by humans to alleviate worldwide 

labor problems and global eco- 

nomic crises—has created a sophis- 
ticated world of beautifully surreal, 
well-constructed, and environmentally 
advanced buildings under the control 
of a computer network. 

But a design flaw suddenly causes the 
androids to rebel and unleash a rapidly 
unfolding chemical, biological, and nu- 
clear holocaust that destroys much of 
civilization. Then, the cyborg perpetra- 
tors seemingly disappear, leaving the 
survivors—competing factions of rogue 
scientists, genetically modified settlers, 
mobsters, ex-military personnel, and 
others—to pick up the pieces. 

That may sound like a prescription 
for the mother of online war games. 
But a diverse group of faculty members 
and students at Duke are collaborating 
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to craft what they call “the first mas- 
sively multiplayer online game that en- 
courages diplomacy and social cooper- 
ation over violence.” 

Tim Lenoir, Kimberly Jenkins Chair 
for new technologies and society; Casey 
Alt, visiting professor of the practice in 
art, art history & visual studies; gradu- 
ate student Patrick Jagoda; sophomore 
Brent Sodman; and juniors Harrison 
Lee and Lucas Best are building Emer- 
gence, a video game in which the mas- 
tery of diplomatic, economic, and social 
dynamics pays greater dividends than 


Men’s Testosterone Changes on Election Night 





40 minutes 
later 


20 minutes 
later 


Winner 
announced 


8pm 


Electoral Dysfunction 

Men who voted for John McCain or Bob Barr in the 2008 
presidential election watched their candidates’ chances 
dwindle as the night wore on. At the same time, say 
Duke neuroscientist Kevin LaBar and postdoc Steven 
Stanton, the voters’ testosterone levels were declining 
as well. 

The researchers’ findings mirror those of other studies 
of direct interpersonal contests—the winner gets a boost 
of testosterone, while the loser’s testosterone level 
drops. The researchers now say this extends to vicarious 
“macro-scale dominance competitions” like elections. 





Philip Lin/© Emergence game project, 2009 


Imagine: Virtual architecture, left, and 
player challenge, above, set stage for 
Emergence quest. 


the exercise of brute force. The game is 
designed to be played by thousands of 
people at the same time. 

According to Jagoda, the strategies 
required to succeed are equally effective 
outside the game, and offer a new breed 
of game for a more socially aware gen- 
eration of gamers. 

“The game narrative and structure, 
which in some respects recall traditional 
violent games, hook players while simul- 
taneously teaching them, implicitly, 
about alternative modes of social and 
political interaction,” he says. 


Data courtesy Steven Stanton 
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Religion 154S: Qur’an Over Time 


ruce Lawrence doesn’t want 
his students simply to under- 
stand the Qur'an; he wants 
them to befriend it. 

In the first few weeks of his Focus 
seminar on the Quran, Lawrence as- 
signs his students “custodianship” of 
five surahs, or chapters, of Islam’s sa- 
cred text. Three of those surahs will be 
the shared responsibility of everyone in 
the class: “Surat al-Fatiha” (“The Open- 
ing,” according to a common transla- 
tion), “Surah Ya Sin” (the phrase defies 
translation into English but the chapter 
is generally considered “the heart” of 
the Qur'an), and “Surat al-Ikhlas” (“The 
Pure Truth’). 

Each student will also take on indi- 
vidual responsibility for two additional 
surahs of his or her choosing. Once stu- 
dents have determined which surahs 
they will serve as custodians for, “every- 
thing that takes place for that individual 
over the course of the semester will re- 
late to those chapters,” says Lawrence. 

Custodians conduct research and 
present their analysis of their chosen 
Surahs. The custodians’ collective aim is 
to guide the entire class to an under- 
Standing of the Qur'an that Lawrence 
believes lies somewhere in the middle 
ground between spiritual acceptance 


and disinterested analysis. Lawrence be- 
lieves this to be an appropriate approach 
to teaching a text that he says should be 
treated as an “open-ended document” 
to which personal reactions and inter- 
pretations can vary without missing out 
on either the essence of the book itself 
or its context. Regardless of a reader's 
religious affiliation, Lawrence maintains 
that “the Quran can become a friend.” 

The idea of Qur’anic custodianship 
was introduced to him by a man he met 
ona trip to Amman, Jordan, in 1990. In 
a heartfelt letter, the American expatri- 
ate and devout Muslim asked Lawrence 
to become a custodian for a particularly 
moving surah—“‘Surat al-Zilzal” (“The 
Earthquake”). Lawrence’s acquaintance 
died shortly thereafter, but the idea res- 
onated with Lawrence. “I’ve never 
looked at the Qur'an or read it with the 
same eyes since,” he says. 

By seeking to instill a personal con- 
nection with the sacred text, Lawrence 
hopes to help his students move past 
what at times appears to be Western 
society’s chronic misunderstanding and 
suspicion of the Qur’an. Instead of ig- 
noring those who have, in his words, 
“declared the Qur'an dangerous,” 
Lawrence teaches that we can do more 
than just tolerate a text that is unfamil- 


iar to many Americans. We can take 
responsibility for making it familiar. 


Professor 

Bruce Lawrence is the Nancy and Jeffrey 
Marcus Humanities Professor of religion 
and an associate director of the Duke Is- 
lamic Studies Center. He Is currently a 
Carnegie Scholar of Islam. He earned his 
Ph.D. from Yale University in the history 
of religions with a focus on Islam and 
Hinduism. His research interests include 
institutional Islam, Indo-Persian Sufism, 
and the comparative study of religious 
movements. 


Prerequisites 

None. Open to freshmen and sopho- 
mores in the “Muslim Cultures: The 
Middle East and Beyond” Focus program 





Readings 

Thomas Cleary, 7he Quran: A New 
Translation; Anna M. Gade, Quran: An 
Introduction; Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Ghazali, A Thematic Commentary on 
the Quran; Bruce Lawrence, The Quran: 
A Biography; Mustansir Mir, Understand- 
ing the Islamic Scripture: A Study of 
Selected Passages from the Qur'an; 

Ali Unal, The Qur'an with Annotated 
Interpretation in Modern English 


Assignments 
Three short papers and a final paper, 
custodianship over five surahs of the 
Quran 

—(onnor Southard 


Les Todd 


Smaller is Better 
Nano-scale delivery systems fight tumors ered, increasing its cancer- 
killing abilities while de- 
creasing side effects. 

In addition to producing 
greater reductions in tumor 
size, the research is signifi- 
cant because of the way the 
nanoparticle was produced. 
Large quantities can be 


they live three times as 
long as those treated with 
doxorubicin alone. 
Nano-delivery systems 
are especially efficient at 
getting into tumors. Blood 
vessels that supply tu- 
mors are more porous 
than normal blood ves- 
sels, meaning that the 
small particles carrying 
the drugs can slip through and accumu- 
late within tumor cells more easily. 
Higher doses of the drug can be deliv- 


new nanoparticle that targets tu- 
mors, releases its cancer-killing 
,payload, and then dissolves 
harmlessly may change the way 

that cancer treatments are delivered. 
Research conducted by Ashutosh 
Chilkoti, Theo Pilkington Professor of 
biomedical engineering, has shown 
that when mice with tumors are in- 
jected with a nanoparticle made up of 
a polypeptide molecule combined with 
the chemotherapy drug doxorubicin, 
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Mouse tumor cells stain red, 
showing penetration of anti- 
cancer drug after 24 hours. made simply and inexpen- 
sively. Escherichia coli, a 
common bacterium, is a reliable, high- 
yield producer of the specific polypep- 
tides used in the experiments. 
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In Brief 


® Vann Bennett, James B. Duke Pro- 
fessor of cell biology, was inducted 
into the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in October. He studies 
the biochemistry of spectrin-based 
membrane skeletons and other mem- 
brane skeletal proteins. 


® Dorothy Powell, associate dean for 
global and community health initia- 
tives at the School of Nursing, was 
inducted into the National Black Nurs- 
es Association Institute of Excellence. 
Powell is founding director of the 
nursing school’s Office of Global and 
Community Health Initiatives. 


® Seth Sanders, professor of economics, 
was named director of Duke’s Popula- 
tion Research Institute, an affiliate of 
the Social Science Research Institute. 
Sanders takes over from James Vaupel, 
the institute’s founding director. 


® Huntington Willard, director of the 
Institute for Genome Sciences & Pol- 
icy, received the 2009 William Allan 
Award from the American Society of 
Human Genetics. The award recog- 
nizes a lifetime of scientific contribu- 
tions to the study of human genetics. 


® R. Sanders Williams M.D. 74, senior 
vice chancellor for academic affairs 
at the medical school and senior ad- 
viser for international strategy, is the 
new president of the Gladstone In- 
stitutes, a biomedical research center 
affiliated with the University of Cal- 
ifornia at San Francisco. 


® The board of trustees approved a 
one-year master of management in 
clinical informatics degree, to be of- 
fered by the Fuqua School of Busi- 
ness in partnership with the Duke 
Center for Health Informatics. The 
board’s executive committee, on be- 
half of the full board, approved the 
creation of a Ph.D. program in envi- 
ronmental policy. 
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Campus Observer 


Loan Renewal 


At the workbench in the libraries’ conservation lab. 


professor’s dog uses a book 
as a chew toy. A volume falls 
down a library elevator shaft. 
A patron inexplicably de- 
cides to use a banana as a 
bookmark. Extreme cases, yes, but as 
collections conservator for the 
nearly 6 million items in the libraries’ 
holdings, Beth Doyle has seen the 
mundane and the strange. She and 
members of her four-woman staff re- 
habilitate books sidelined by decline, 
decay, or disaster and send them 
back into the circulation fray. 
“Look at this one,” she says, hold- 
ing up a book with a cover that is a 
mottled reddish pink. “Do you see 
this damage? The cockroaches eat 
the starch out of the cloth.” Insects 
and mold, the two greatest 
enemies of a library, account 
for most of the books that en- 
ter the Verne and Tanya 
Roberts Conservation Lab, 
the spotless new facility that 
Doyle and her staff moved 
into in 2008. It is a comfort- 
able, clean, and well-orga- 
nized subterranean space 
that is a mix of timeless 
workshop) and = modern 
chemistry laboratory, com- 
plete with a fume hood for 
chemical treating, a shallow 
four foot by five-and-a-half 
foot sink custom designed to 
accommodate two large photo trays, 
and a special room for photograph- 
ing collections. It is also filled with 
hand tools and homemade adhe- 
sives whose recipes are centuries old. 
Mary Yordy, senior conservation 
technician, has five books with 
binding problems lined up on her 
workbench in various states of re- 
pair. On the first, she has filed off 
the old cloth covering. On the next, 





Stitches: old repair. 


she has sanded off the original glue. 
Another sits in a book press waiting to 
be worked on. Brushing away some of 
the dust, she explains that conservators 
are now using reversible methods of re- 
pair that are designed to fix an issue 
but leave it essentially unchanged in 
the process. 

She takes out a small glass jar filled 
with a cloudy solution of wheat-starch 
paste, which she cooks in the lab her- 
self, and applies it to a binding. Behind 
her, Erin Hammeke, a special-collec- 
tions conservator, is repairing old re- 
pairs made nearly a half-century ago to 
some books from the Jantz German- 
Americana collection. “I guess conser- 
vators in a hundred years will thank 
us,” she says. 


It’s a comfortable, clean, and well-organized 
subterranean space that is a mix of timeless 
workshop and modern chemistry lab. 


Fixing damaged items 
takes up most of the 
time in the lab, but 
Doyle has carved out 
special time for other 
missions of the conser- 
vation program. Her fa- 
vorite, by far, is the 
monthly “boxing day,” 
which, as few outsiders 
realize, has nothing to do with the Com- 
monwealth’s post-Christmas gift giving. 
Many odd-sized collections enter the 
lab in need of repair or enclosure or 
both. Since there is no universal stan- 
dard for book size, let alone for ancient 
Ethiopic codices, conservators must 
build custom housings for them. All 
other projects are suspended for the day 
so the staff can cut, fold, and fashion 
the boxes. 


Duke University Libraries 


Duke University Libraries 
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It can be a frustrating or, occasion- 
ally, even a hazardous activity. Doyle 
is struggling with a 1920s phonebook 
from Lynchburg, Virginia, trying to 
build a box around it. But for some rea- 
son, her measurements keep coming 
out wrong, leaving her without enough 
material to close the covering. This, 
however, is preferable to the time she 
sliced off the side of her left index finger 
with a surgical scalpel on a boxing day 
a few years ago. 

The boxes help protect pages from 
becoming brittle or leather binding 
from deteriorating. There have been 
some odd ones she has made—one in 
particular came from the libraries’ John 
W. Hartman Center for Sales, Adver- 
tising @ Marketing History. Appar- 
ently, an ad agency had once sent its 
clients small, pink felt dragons for 
Christmas, one of which found its way 
into the collection. “A square book is 
easy,” Doyle says. “But a pink dragon? 
Not so easy.” The conservator had to 
build a special support to protect the 
dragon’s tail. 

About a third of the material that 
the conservation lab processes comes 
from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library; the rest, 
from regularly circulating materials in 





Perkins Library. To accommodate the 
materials’ disparate origins, ages, and 
ailments, the lab has to stay well 
stocked. For books originating in Asia, 
for example, there is a drawer holding 
tissue paper common in those works; 
conservators graft it onto damaged 
pages, combining—fiber by fiber—the 
old and the new. 

Collections conservation, for these 
reasons and others, defies standardiza- 
tion. Of the more than 40,000 books 
and pamphlets that have entered the 
lab in the seven years since Doyle ar- 
rived, relatively few have been repaired 
in the same way. Conservators group, 
or batch, similar collections. Still, each 
item must be considered on an individ- 
ual basis, making the impressive accu- 
mulated craft knowledge possessed by 
the conservators indispensable. 

The work requires almost as many 
different tools as there are possible 
fixes. From surgical scalpels to dental 
instruments, many come from the med- 
ical fields. Others, like the hacksaw 
blades, the heavy presses, and sandpa- 
per, might seem more at home in a car- 
penter’s workshop. And others yet are 
more specific to the trade: bone folders 
for making precise, flat, and even folds; 
micro spatulas for separating pages 
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Remains of the page: clockwise from left, book con- 
servators, front to back, Rachel Ingold, Mary Yordy, 
and Erin Hammeke; banana-peel decay renders book 
unsalvageable; newer techniques include precision 
tools and delicate weights, used here to mend letter 
from Louisa Whitman to her son Walt Whitman; 
conservation sponge removes surface dirt. 


from each other; a porcupine quill for 
getting into those hard-to-reach places; 
and all varieties of beveled and flat 
knives used for countless fine tasks. 

In addition, there is a massive board 
shear, basically an enormous version 
of the common office paper cutter, with 
the exception that it can cut through 
thick book boards and requires the op- 
erator to use a foot pedal to help hold 
down the item being cut. There are 
other machines that crease, edge, or 
cover book boards, too. 

Many of the tools are passed down 
from mentor to student. Doyle has a 
bone folder (an oblong, mostly flat 
piece of bone resembling what one 
might find in a natural-history mu- 
seum’s collection of hunter-gatherer 
tools) that was given to her by Gary 
aod a giant in the conservation field. 
“You really feel the history of your 
craft,” she says. 

As Doyle drifts off to talk with a col- 
league, Yordy leans over her work- 
bench, folding a piece of heavyweight 
paper, marking it with a pencil, folding 
again, but never once taking out a ruler. 
Here, the science of the library system 
is trumped by craft knowledge. As 
Doyle puts it, “We’re Jills of all trades.” 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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By Robert J vise. ; Potogaphy by hs il ‘ 


In his new Duke Canine Coanition Cente 


~ & < 
< 


- 


, evolutionary anthropologist Brian Hare explores the 


bonds that, over thousands of years, have linked dogs and humans. 


“v4 
iffy i is Cae Eumereyeye| day. Just 
four years old, she isn’t shy 


around strangers. | She shows : 
the energy of a wind-up" tOy,. 


bumping ibetee) chairs with 
PlertetelemeteteRdets inquisitive- 
ness of an alien droppéd into strange 


coat, isa sixty-five-pound mixed-breed 


“Hawaiian sled’ dog,” as her owner, 
Cheryl Miller, describes her—some 
Samoyed, Prey nnted @coatet-telcetce)etaceme-tatel 
some indeterminate other influences. 
“She is playing in what is likely the only 
Duke lab’stocked with boxes of Bow 


environment, sniffing out the’scene in» Wow Bites’and Fido’s Favorites, a Spill- 
one end of the room and then the othef, less Smart Bowl, Bouncy Bone dog toys, 


Originally from sun-speckled Hawaii, 
she’s more at home outd6ors than here 
in the sub-basement of Duke’ sBidlogical . 
*’ Sciences Building. In-fact, she’s an avid 
walker. She is strong-willed. and inde- 


. ~ pendent; as young as she is, she enjoys. 
’ taking the leading role at home. 


Buffy, Whose distinguishing character- 
istic is a.thitk, shaggy, eAbiucelbetemugetles 





-and'a stylized “Dog Xing” sign. 


This is the Duke Canine Cognition 
Cénter, newly created by Brian Hare, a 
feleresfoeR@uatl ha petsiie-telme)ee) coco) ae) a acer 
Bitisleyet-tame-veldetuejele) (es Au a lmeoutie tab 
tells visitors, “We have the cheapest tu- 
ition and the best acceptance rate at 
| DIti Cones creyart-Colomciatteh must Clem atte meas 
searchers will test between thirty and 


fifty dogs; some 550 dogs are in its data- 
oem (om oaoyame) ee) etelsamer-tence meets 
first experiment, ‘Does your dog love 
you more than a stranger?’ Really the 
experiment is all about trust,” Hare says. 
“It’s trust or tolerance that’s at the core 
of almost everything we do.” 

lsovarvel eletrmeyemuelCBNlehvonleoelicce 
noon, Buffy is completing a food-finding 
task presented under various condi- 
tions. First she’s tested to see whether 
elauelocp comet iamecc-tcBorlecem tem ecejels 
of her owner, in front of an experi- 
menter, or at some remove from both. 
Next she’s tested to gauge her under- 
standing of a very basic concept: A 
green plastic cup is placed over the treat, 
obscuring it from view; will she realize 


the treat is still to be found? She gets 
it—that is, she consistently pushes the 
cup with her snout in search of her ed- 
ible objective. “No problem for her. 
She’s 100 percent,” says a lab researcher. 

From there it gets harder. Two cups 
are put on the floor; an experimenter 
may supply one or both, surreptitiously, 
with the treat. Sometimes the owner 
points to the one treat-bearing cup. 
Sometimes an assistant, a “stranger” to 
Buffy, does. And sometimes, when both 
cups are provided with the treats, both 
the owner and the stranger are pointing, 
one to the left, one to the right. How 
will the treat-seeking Buffy—deprived 
of any verbal signals or eye contact— 
respond to the pointing of her owner 





Hare regularly tells 
VTSSLCOVASMCOM ATS Co] OF 


versus that of a stranger? 


’ a particular telltale 


A dogcanhaveashort- “ _ smell. Schroepfer says 
term side bias. That is, We have the cheapest - the lab uses a sophis- 
Buffy might ignore the fyition and the best ticated videotaping 


rroybetabercamr:- bale Mb e-hue) ame) el- 
side of the room over the 
other, if that side seems to 
be producing tasty re- 
wards. So the researchers introduce fre- 
quent breaks to, essentially, get the bias 
out of Buffy’s mind. 

The casual, non-canine observer 
might figure that Buffy could simply 
obbimeyetandotcnedcr-lem olbtalt-lekebbactace) a) @-bu2) 
Schroepfer points out that there are 
enough residual smells in the room— 
including those left by previous dog 
subjects—to confuse a dog in search of 
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acceptance rate at Duke.” 


system. 
placed around the 
ceiling of the room, 
capture multiple an- 
gles, making it easy to see where Buffy 
looked first and showing whether the 


experimenters made any mistakes in 


prompting Buffy. 


“IT thought my dog was pretty smart,” 


says Miller after the session. “I wanted 
to validate that.” At home, Buffy is very 
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adds. She was curious to see how that 


knack might be expressed in a lab setting. — ca 







Hare adapts well to multiple settings, 
including the classroom. On a dreary 
November morning, he’s firing up his 
students in “Human Cognitive Evolu- 
tion” with a reference to Ferris Bueller’s 
Day Off 
of the evolutionary spectrum from the 


though he’s at a different end 
movie's teacher, the mMono¢toni Ben 
Stein. Lecturing on mating strategies 
and the evolution of mate preferences, 


he mentions a survey of Playboy pinups 


that highlighted a constant standard of 


female beauty; the survey pointed to a 
particular ratio between hip and waist 
radius. He shows images of Madonna 
and Denzel Washington to demonstrate 
the innate appeal of the “incredible 
symmetry in their facial features.” And 
he explains why females seem to be at- 
tracted to men with symmetrical faces 
that are like their father’s face. “That’s 
seriously spooky, and I’m sure Freud 
would be thrilled at this finding,” he 
tells the students. 

Ata lecture for graduate students and 
departmental colleagues—given in a 
seminar room where coffee, donuts, and 
bagels are set out alongside early-human 
skulls and jawbones—he 
good-naturedly contends 
with constant technical 
glitches afflicting his Pow- 
erPoint presentation. He 
wryly encourages the ask- 
ing of informed questions 
before he’s offered any sci- 
entific speculations, imag- 
ines a dialogue between a 
dominant and a submis- 
sive chimpanzee compet- 
ing for food, celebrates the fact that his 
data appear so small on the projected 
screen that they can’t be contested, de- 
scribes with mock affection being con- 
fined to three acres on an island re- 
search station for three months, and 
shouts out congratulations to Sesame 
Street on its fortieth anniversary. 

While Hare may be adept at creating 
good feelings, the same is true for his ca- 
nine subjects. From earlier studies, re- 
searchers know that “if you have a 
stranger play with a dog for twenty min- 
utes, they have—the dog and the hu- 
man—a reduction in cortisol, a spike in 
oxytocin, a spike in norepinephrine, and 
a spike in prolactin,” he says. “All those 
neurotransmitters are things that are in- 
volved in making you feel less anxious, 
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very happy, and very social. Cortisol is 
a stress hormone, and if you have very 
high levels, it means something is nega- 
tively arousing you. So interacting with 
a dog makes you feel really good. And it 
makes the dog feel really good.” 

“Dogs love us,” Hare says. “They’re 
obsessed with humans. They’re fasci- 
nated with us, and they’ve been bred to 
be so. It’s a little bit artificial for me to 






















have a social in- 
teraction with a 
chimpanzee and 
make conclusions 
about its social 
cognition. With a dog, the best social 
stimulus you can have is a human.” 

But humans haven’t necessarily been 
adept at understanding dogs, a phenom- 
enon that presents a scientific opportu- 
nity. “Where dogs have been selected to 
be obsessed with humans, humans have 
not been selected to be obsessed with 
dogs,” he says. “When I’m with my dog, 
he’s watching me constantly. He wants 
to be in the same room. He wants to 
know where I’m going, he wants to 
know what I’m doing, he wants to know 
what I’m touching. I’m not watching 
him that way. That means I miss a lot 
of stuff that he’s doing.” 

That human-canine dynamic sug- 
gests we’re too quick to interpret dog 
behavior in terms of human behavior. 


A dog’s view of the world, though, isn’t 
our view. Imagine your dog, fresh from 
shredding your living-room couch or 
gulping down the entire cake on the 
dining-room table. He goes slinking off 
with his lowered tail. Is he feeling guilt? 
It’s more likely, Hare says, that he’s feel- 
ing anxiety as a result of your threat- 


ening posture. 


Hare had an early dog obsession. 


Oreo, a black labrador, was his first 
dog. “He was my best friend growing 
up. It was a ‘Mary had a little lamb’ 
story: Anywhere I went, Oreo went, 
too—short of school, of course. We 
hung out all the time.” 

As they hung out, Hare became fasci- 
nated with the dog’s ball-fetching skill. 
“He was totally obsessed, just like any 
labrador. He didn’t want to chase ducks; 
he wanted to chase tennis balls. He had 
a really big slobbery mouth, where he 
could get three tennis balls in at the same 
time.” Oreo was so driven to grab the 
first ball that he couldn’t locate the next 
couple of balls Hare threw in rapid suc- 
cession. The balls were somewhere out 
there, Oreo knew, but where? 

Hare, then, had to signal the position 
of the other balls. “He would use my 
pointing gesture to locate the ball. I 
never thought about it. Then I went to 
college, and I realized that was some- 
thing that was interesting.” 


n Atlanta native, Hare went to 

Emory University. In high 

school he had interned at Zoo 

Atlanta, concentrating on drills, 

baboon-like primates with col 
orful bottoms—an adaptation that helps 
their cohorts follow them through the 
forest. So it was easy for him to talk his 
way into the primatology lab of Michael 
Tomasello ’72, who treated him as a fel- 
low researcher from the start. Tomasello 
was investigating the use of gestures to 
communicate in chimpanzees, one of 
humankind’s closest relatives. Scientists 
think that at fourteen to eighteen 
months of age, humans start to pay at- 
tention to social cues; we use those cues 
to read someone else’s intentions. If 
chimps couldn’t be shown to replicate 
that behavior, then, as Hare puts it, the 
lab would be “onto something really big 
about what makes us human.” 

One of Hare’s Emory experiments was 
an early version of his work with dogs: 
It turned out that if you hide food from 
chimps and then point to show them 
where to find it, they just don’t get it. 
“The chimps really are not good at this,” 
says Hare. “And it’s surprising because 
they are so good at so many other things. 
They’re good at cooperating. They’re 
good at learning how to use tools. 
They’re good at having coalitions and 
alliances.” 

That insight into primate limitations 
was important, Tomasello assured Hare. 
“At some point it dawned on me that 
my dog does that,” Hare recalls. “I 
played with the dog a million times with 
tennis balls, and I knew that if I pointed, 
he’d go and get the ball. And Mike said, 
‘Well, if you think you’re right, let’s do 
an experiment.’ ” The eventual experi- 
ment involved Hare’s videotaping his 
two dogs at home in Atlanta—Oreo, 
who was still around, and his little 
brother’s dog, Daisy. It validated the 
idea that dogs could locate hidden food 
by a point alone. 

“Everybody would think that there 
would be hardly any tasks that a dog 
could do that a chimp couldn’t,” says 
Tomasello. “But evolution doesn’t work 
that way. Even insects can do very clever 
things in their own domain. Evolution 
is not a ladder up to human beings. It’s 
a tree with all kinds of branches on it. 
And dogs occupy a very special branch.” 

Today Tomasello heads the depart- 


ment of developmental and comparative 
psychology at the Max Planck Institute 
for Evolutionary Anthropology in 
Leipzig, Germany. He says Hare earned 
credit on a professional article about his 
very first project with the Emory re- 
search team, when he was just a sopho- 
more. Tomasello’s group was looking at 
the tendency of primates to follow the 
gaze of others. 










“We would wait until two 
animals were aligned such 
that one was looking in our 
direction and the other had 
its back to us,” Tomasello 
says. “We would hold up 
some fruit, for example, and 
the first one would kind of 
look over excitedly. And 
we wanted to know if the 
one who had his back to us 
but saw the guy looking 
over excitedly would take 
that cue and turn around 
and look back.” 

After that, Tomasello re 
calls, “Brian said, ‘Well, I 
wonder what less-social primates would 
do, like lemurs?’ And of course, the 
great place to study them is at Duke, at 
the Duke Lemur Center. It turned out 
that because a lot of prosimians are noc- 
turnal, they actually didn’t even see the 
stimulus very well when we waved the 
fruit around. So it didn’t really work. 
But I never had another undergraduate 
who would drive six hours and stay for 
some time at a new place to go collect 
new data.” 

Some half-dozen more publication 
credits followed during Hare’s time as 
an undergraduate. “Brian’s number of 
projects and publications was unprece- 
dented,” says Tomasello. 

Primates have longstanding status as 
lab subjects. Cognitive research with 
dogs is a recent phenomenon. “Pri- 
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Shell game: Quigley, a curly- 
coated retriever, follows 
cues to find hidden treats. 


mates are so sophisticated and so hu- 
man-like, and we expect them to be so 
complex in how they solve problems 
in their rich social groups,” says Hare. 
“How could dogs possibly be interest- 
ing?” But cognitive scientists were miss- 
ing out on something almost literally 
underfoot. 

Part of what makes them interesting 
is that dogs, unlike primates, have been 
selected to interact with humans; they 
can communicate with humans in ways 
that other animals can’t. They are the 
first animal to be domesticated, some- 
thing that happened between 15,000 
and 40,000 years ago. A common as- 


sumption about dog evo- 


lution is that “people just 
went and grabbed a wolf 
baby, and it was kind of 
fun to have a wolf baby 
around,” says Hare. “So we just started 
having wolves as pets, and somehow 
we selected them to do stuff like going 
hunting with us. 

“Having worked with wolves, I know 
that is highly improbable. You can tame 
a wolf, you can socialize a wolf, but it’s 
still a wolf. It will still bite you. It’s still 
nervous around you. And it doesn’t 
read your social cues without explicit 
training. But for dogs, even those with 
less experience with humans, it doesn’t 
take a lot to get good at all this.” 

The more compelling evolutionary 
story is that dogs adopted us—or at least 
evolved to get along with us. Fifteen 
thousand to 20,000 years ago, humans 
were becoming less nomadic; among 
other things, that meant they produced, 
in a single place, lots of food leftovers. 
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Balto 


Breed: Siberian husky 

Why famous: Sled dog who led his 
team on the final leg of the 1925 serum 
run to Nome, Alaska (in which diphthe- 
ra antitoxin was transported from An- 
chorage to combat an outbreak of the 
disease), After the mission’s success, 
Balto became a celebrity. Statue 
erected in New York’s Central Park. 


Bo 


Breed: Portuguese water dog 

Why famous: Dubbed “first dog” 

by the White House. Supposedly 
hypoallergenic (though the idea of 
hypoallergenic dogs is scientifically 
questionable). Bo has his own base- 
ball card (released by the White 
House) with an official portrait and 
tongue-in-cheek statistics. 


Buddy 


Breed: German shepherd 

Why famous: The first formally 
trained guide dog in the U.S. Belonged 
to Morris Frank, who worked to 
establish The Seeing Eye, the first 
guide-dog school in the country. 





Gidget 

' Breed: Chihuahua 
) Why famous: Pitch 
dog for Taco Bell, 
famous for catch 
phrase “yo quiero 
Taco Bell!” 


Hachiko 

Breed: Akita 

Why famous: In 1924, Hachiko was 
brought to Tokyo by his owner, 
Hidesabur Ueno, a professor in the 
agriculture department at the 
University of Tokyo. During 
Hidesabur’s lifetime, Hachiko daily 
Saw him off from the front door and 
greeted him at the end of the day at 
the nearby Shibuya Station. After 
Hidesabur died, Hachiko was given 
away but routinely escaped, returning 
each day to the train station (which 
now has an annual celebration in his 
honor) at precisely the arrival time of 
his late owner's train. 


From heroes to movie stars, canines have made 
notable contributions to our health, safety, 


entertainment, and general well-being. 


Pal 


Breed: rough collie 

Why famous: First ina line of rough 
collies to portray fictional female 
collie Lassie in film and television. 
In 1943, he was chosen to play 
Lassie in the film Lassie Come 
Home. Starred in six more Lassie 
films from mid-1940s to early 1950s 
and starred in the two pilots filmed 
in 1954 for the TV series. Sired a line 
of descendants who continued to 
play the fictional character he origi- 
nated. Originally rejected from 
among 1,500 dogs that auditioned 
for the first Lassie film, but after 
performing impressively well as a 
stunt double, Pal got the part. 


Rin Tin Tin 

Breed: German shepherd 

Why famous: Name given to 
several related German shepherds 
featured in fictional stories on film, 
radio, and television. First of the 
line was a shell-shocked pup found 
by an American serviceman ina 
bombed-out dog kennel in France 
two months before the end of 
World War |. Named for a puppet 
called Rintintin that French children 
gave to American soldiers for good 
luck; the dog returned to Los 
Angeles with the soldier at the 

end of the war. 


Stubby 


Breed: bull terrier 

Why famous: Most decorated dog 
in American military history. During 
World War |, strayed into U.S. 
encampment of the 102nd infantry. 
Befriended soldiers and was sent 
to France. Warned soldiers of gas 
bombs and German attacks in the 
middle of the night. Once found a 
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hiding German spy and 
held him at bay until U.S. 
soldiers came to capture 
him. After returning 
home, Stubby became a 
celebrity and was made 
a lifetime member of the 
American Legion. Met 
Presidents Wilson, 
Harding, and Coolidge. 
Received the Purple Heart and 
was “promoted” to sergeant. His 
remains were preserved and are 
on display at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Terry 

Breed: cairn terrier 

Why famous: Played Dorothy’s 
dog, Toto, in The Wizard of 0z 
(1939). Earned $125 a week (more 
than many of the human actors; 
the Singer Midgets who played 
the munchkins only received $50). 
Broke her foot during production 
when one of the Winkies (witch's 
guards) stepped on her, and an- 
other dog was used while her foot 
healed. After the success of the 
movie, her owner officially 
changed Terry’s name to Toto. 
Appeared in thirteen films. After 
death, reportedly was stuffed and 
sold for $3,680. 





Breed: German shepherd 

Why famous: Rescue dog used in 
9/Il rescue efforts; discovered last 
Survivor of World Trade Center 
attacks. Handler James Symington 
won an essay contest in 2008 to 
find the world’s most “clonewor- 
thy dog”: as a result, Trakr’s DNA 
was used to produce five puppies. 


Photos: Gidget and Pal, Getty Images; Trakr, Associated Press 


—Sarah Takvorian 


Proto-dogs found an evolutionary im- 
perative for becoming full-fledged dogs: 
“If you’re going to be a wolf feeding out 
of human trash, then you had better be 
a wolf that’s not so anxious, not so fear- 
ful, and not expending a lot of energy 
running away from humans,” Hare says. 
“You had better not be a wolf that’s ag- 
gressive toward humans. Otherwise the 
humans are going to kill you. So you 
have selection against aggression and 
for lower anxiety in wolves. And you 
end up with dogs.” 

A first wave of selection for Buffy and 
her canine cohorts, then, started as an 
wolves learning where their 
bread might be buttered, in effect, and 


accident 


adapting to become human compan- 
ions. But there was a second wave, be- 
ginning about 500 years ago, when hu- 
mans started selecting specifically for 
dogs that could read social cues. 
“Today we’ve got toy dogs and dogs 
that are pulling sleds and dogs that find 
bombs, and there are lots of specialized 
breeds that are really good at certain 
jobs”—or, Hare adds, that have really 
cute features. In problem-solving ability, 
he says, no dog breed has demonstrably 
outperformed any other breed. “People 
write popular books and say, here’s the 
scale of the top-twenty most intelligent 
breeds. That’s based on nothing.” 
While still at Emory, Hare went 
pretty much to the ends of the Earth— 
Novosibirsk, Siberia—for 
based on an unusual animal-human in- 
teraction. Embarking on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway from Moscow, he 
spent three weeks dealing with language 
barriers, cultural differences in doing 


research 





the work of science, and the stresses of 
a desolate setting. “I basically took the 
same path that anybody banished to 
Siberia takes. It was one species of grass 
and one species of tree for days on the 
train. Very restful, but you’re going nuts 
by the time you get there.” 

His purpose for getting there traces 
back to the Cold War era. In 1959, a 
group of scientists in Siberia had begun 
a long-running experiment on domes- 
tication. Two separate populations of 
foxes have been maintained: a control- 
group population and an experimental 
population selectively bred based on a 
single criterion—they fearlessly and 
non-aggressively approached humans. 

“Not their behavior 


only does 


change—of course, they end up with 
foxes that run toward people, because 
that’s what they were selected for—but 
they end up with foxes that have floppy 
ears, curly tails, multicolored coats, and 
a smaller cranium, which is what you 
see in all domesticated animals.” If do- 
mestication shaped dogs’ skills in read- 
ing our social cues, foxes that were ex- 
perimentally domesticated would show 
the same ability. And that’s exactly 
what Hare found. The specially bred 
foxes didn’t just look like dogs; they 
were adept at responding to social cues, 
including the pointing cue, in seeking 
out hidden food. Hare’s experiment 
found that young domesticated foxes 
responded to human gestures similarly 
to puppies. 


or his doctoral work at Harvard 
University, Hare returned to pri- 
mates, collaborating with Richard 
Wrangham, Ruth Moore Profes- 
sor of anthropology and a leading 
researcher in primate behavior and hu- 
man evolution. Hare had written to 
Wrangham as an Emory undergradu- 
ate, asking to spend a summer observ- 
ing in his field camp in Uganda’s Kibale 
National Park. He wanted to test his 
aptitude for research in the field. But 
days after his arrival in Kibale, he was 
told that for over a decade or so, a 
chimpanzee (or chimpanzees) had been 
attacking children in neighboring vil- 
lages. That set him on a different path. 
Hare left the camp, rented a room in 
a village several miles away, and “be- 
came deeply involved in the lives of lo- 
cal farmers and the quest to understand 
why the attacks were happening,” 
Wrangham says. “I think he got my per- 
mission, but basically it was clear that 
he was going to do this regardless.” 
Today, Hare laughs at the memory. 
There he was, a twenty-one-year-old kid 
who barely had traveled outside the 
U.S., in pursuit of killer chimps. Hare 
interviewed villagers who said they had 
been attacked; he interviewed their 
neighbors as well. “Many times the sto- 
ries did not agree, or they explicitly said 
the victims had made up the story to 
extort money from the park,” he recalls. 
He tracked the movement of chimps, 
aiming to figure out the extent to which 
the park boundaries were permeable 
(meaning that an outsider could be the 


culprit). And he climbed into more than 
250 chimp nests to collect hair samples; 
the DNA-driven chimp census could 
point to DNA matches with the attack 
sites. “All the while my roommate was 
a chicken. The owner of my apartment 
gave me a good rate if I let his chicken 
sleep in my room. I had to take her out 
each morning at 6:30 to go to the bath- 
room, until her chicks hatched.” 

After Hare ended his summer stint, 
what turned out to be the single culprit 
struck again: The chimp snatched a 
baby being looked after by a five-year- 
old sister. Wrangham’s research team 
found the chimp, wounded by the vil- 
lagers’ spears, in a nest near the village, 
and they shot him. 

Wrangham sees Hare’s current schol- 
arly interest in dogs as a natural evolu- 
tion of his early work with primates. 
Dogs are “definitely coming to the fore 
as objects of cognitive study,” he says, 
in part because of what they tell us about 
domestication and adaptation, and in 
part for very prac- 
tical reasons: They 
are cheap as re- 
search — subjects, 
with no need to 
keep them in a lab; 
they are numerous; 
they have breed differences; and wolves 
are available, if a bit more unruly as sub- 
jects, for the study of ancestral traits. 

If there’s an overarching question 
that drives Hare, “it’s just to try to fig- 
ure out what makes humans unique, 
what makes humans human,” says 
Tomasello, his college mentor. There 
are only two species that have grown 
up to be adapted to human culture, he 
says—humans and dogs. Dogs have 
been domesticated to operate in human 
society. Understanding dogs, then, is 
an avenue into understanding humans. 

Back in the Duke Canine Cognition 
Center, Buffy is having a hard time un- 
derstanding what she’s facing. She’s be- 
ing howled at, first by her owner and 
then by an experimenter. Buffy rubs up 
against the howler, wanders in tight cir- 
cles, looks back curiously, and barks a 
couple of times. She’s being put through 
a variation on the hidden-food experi- 
ment. In wolves, howling keeps pack 
members together. Though it’s not sci- 
entifically certain, howling also may en- 
force social bonds. So the lab is testing 
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whether a dog is more likely to howl 
with its pack member—in this case, its 
owner—than with a stranger. 

One organization that is watching the 
canine cognition lab carefully is Canine 
Companions for Independence. (Hare 
has visited its headquarters in Santa 
Rosa, California, and met with staft 
members.) Canine Companions has 
placed some 1,500 assistance dogs na- 
tionwide, mostly Labrador retrievers, 
golden retrievers, and crossbreeds of the 
two. Its dogs work with the physically 
disabled, including injured veterans of 
the Iraq and Afghanistan wars, and also 
with hearing-impaired individuals. But 
the success rate is only about 40 percent, 
says Paul Mundell, national director of 
canine programs for Canine Compan- 
ions. That’s one reason the waiting pe 
riod for eligible individuals is about two 
years. Most of the failures, he says, are 
for behavioral reasons. “They have too 
much energy, they’re too nervous in 
new environments, or they’re indiffer- 


It might seem there are few tasks that a dog could 
do that a chimp couldn't. “But evolution doesn’t 
work that way,” says Hare’s undergraduate mentor. 


ent to learning. The one drive we really 
want to see is their wanting to be with 
people.” 

Mundell says the training of dogs has 
long hinged on the very mechanistic 
notion of behavioral psychology: If a 
dog shows a certain behavior and you 
reinforce it, you can get more of that 
behavior. “That has nothing to say 
about how dogs are really motivated or 
tuned into humans. But can we tell 
which puppies are more likely to work 
better or learn better with humans? 
How can we bring out those qualities? 
As fascinating as it is to know how dogs’ 
cognitive abilities evolved, that could 
be a practical outcome of Brian’s work.” 

It’s not a scary thing to realize that 
dogs “actually aren’t little humans,” 
Hare says. “It’s exciting, because they’re 
not identical to us. They have different 
minds. And the fact that they have 
these different minds but they still can 
manage to get along with us and be in- 
credibly successful—I mean, they’re the 
most successful carnivore there is—is 
remarkable.” a 
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By Bridget Booher 


he William Lowell Putnam Mathematical Competition may be the 
most intensely difficult intellectual contest ever designed for under- 
graduate college students. Time magazine has called the competition “a 
rite of passage for math cognoscenti ... a coming-out party for the next 
generation of beautiful minds.” Past participants include four who 
went on to win Nobel Prizes in physics and five who went on to 
earn the Fields Medal, the top honor for mathematicians under 
the age of forty and considered the equivalent of a Nobel Prize in math. 

For the past seventy years, the Putnam—as it’s known for short—has 
been held the first Saturday in December at colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. Doing well can bring a nimble thinker 
to the attention of the entire mathematics field or cement the reputation 
of a young prodigy. It bestows bragging rights on the winning institutions, 
helps consistently well-performing schools attract top high-school and 
faculty talent, and brings in a nice chunk of change for winning competi- 
tors and their institu- 
tions—as much as 
$2,500 and $25,000, 
respectively. 

Doing poorly— 
well, that’s to be expected. Out of a possible perfect score of 120—achieved only 
three times in the history of the contest—the median score for the past decade 
has been between one and two points. 

Duke began fielding Putnam teams in 1977, managed to place in the top twenty- 
five in 1989, and finally broke through to the top-five winners’ circle in 1990, 
with a second-place team win. Two years later, Jeff VanderKam ’94 became the 
first Duke student to earn the designation of Putnam Fellow, one of the five top- 
scoring participants. But winning the Putnam continued to elude a department 
that was gaining visibility for its strong commitment to undergraduate education, 
among other assets. 

By the early 1990s, Harvard University, where the Putnam originated, had 
racked up an eight-year winning streak. Even though Harvard had long dominated 
the first-place slot—and still has more first-place wins than any other institu- 
tion—the streak was unprecedented in the history of the competition. Duke re- 
mained far behind Princeton University, the California Institute of Technology, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology—all of which trailed Harvard— 
in both individual and team performances. 

And so, on Saturday, December 4, 1993, as thousands of students prepared to 
take the grueling six-hour test at their respective institutions, the Crimson pow- 
erhouse was the odds-on favorite to take home the title again. 

Still, the Duke team had reason to be optimistic. In addition to VanderKam, 
Duke’s team included Andrew Dittmer ’98 and Craig Gentry 95. VanderKam 
had taken advanced-placement math in middle school and was awarded a college 
scholarship in eighth grade by placing in the top ten of all high-school students 
who participated in the North Carolina State High School Math Contest. He’d 
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if x: excerpt of problem B2 from 2007 competition. 





William Lowell Putnam 


Out of a possible perfect score of 120—achieved only three times in the history of the contest— 
the median score for the past decade has been between one and two points. 


also won silver and gold medals at the 
International Math Olympiad while in 
high school. Not surprisingly, Dittmer 
arrived at Duke already planning to 
major in math and was tackling grad- 
uate-level work in his first semester. 

Gentry, on the other hand, was a bit 
of a wild card: Although he excelled in 
his honors-level math courses, he had 
no international high-school competi- 
tions under his belt and, unlike Van- 
derKam and Dittmer, had not been re- 
cruited by the math department. As one 
math professor noted at the time, “Craig 
came out of nowhere.” 

Despite Harvard’s dominance, Dittmer 
recalls, he and his teammates were fo- 
cused only on achieving personal bests, 
not on inter-institutional rivalries. “The 
fact that Harvard had won eight years 
in a row was not an intimidating force,” 
he says. “Even if Harvard had won for 
the past forty-nine years, I would still 
have gone into the competition trying 
to do my best.” 
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Duke’s Putnam Scholars 


Every year, the five highest-scoring participants 


in the William Lowell Putnam Mathematical Com- 


petition are named Putnam Fellows. To date, twenty-five Duke students have placed in the top 
twenty-five or higher, but only five of those have achieved Putnam Fellow status. Here’s a look at 
what those fellows have gone on to do since graduating. The date next to the names indicates the 


year each was designated a Putnam Fellow. 


Jeff VanderKam (1992) 

Vanderkam 94 graduated summa cum laude from 
Duke and received his Ph.D. from Princeton Univer- 
sity. He was the first Putnam Fellow at Duke and the 
first to have his Duke math shirt, with the number 
4/3, “retired.” VanderKam now does research for the 
Center for Communications Research, a think tank in 
Princeton, New Jersey, where he lives with his wife 
and their three children. 


Craig Gentry (1993) 

Gentry 95 graduated magna cum laude from Duke 
and earned his law degree from Harvard University. 
After working briefly in intellectual-property law, he 
decided to pursue a career that would utilize his 
math skills, landing a job doing cryptography re- 
search for NTT DoCoMo in its Silicon Valley lab. After 
working there for five years, he returned to school to 
obtain his Ph.D. in computer science from Stanford 
University. He currently works for IBM. Recently, he 
devised an algorithm for “fully homomorphic en- 
cryption,” which allows users to delegate processing 
of encrypted data without giving away access to the 
data—that is, while maintaining privacy. Forbes 
magazine covered the breakthrough in its July 13, 
2009, issue (“IBM's Blindfolded Calculator’). 


Nathan Curtis (1998) 

Despite his strong math chops, Curtis ’02 majored in 
music at Duke, minored in math, and played in the 
Duke Wind Symphony and Duke Jazz Ensemble. He 
earned a master of art degree in music composition 
from Tufts University in 2005. He is a composer and 
conductor living in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
plays the bass trombone, piano, flute, and clarinet. 
He is the founder of Tortoiseshell Music, an e-com- 
merce site through which he sells his original sheet 
music and recordings. 
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Kevin Lacker (1998, 2001) 

Duke’s only two-time Putnam Fellow, Lacker ’02 ma- 
jored in math and computer science. He earned a mas- 
ter of science degree in computational biology from 
the University of California at Berkeley. Since 2005, he 
has been a developer on the search-quality team at 
Google, where he works on improving the informa- 
tion-retrieval algorithms for Google search results. He 
holds a patent on a technique for analyzing websites 
and has published articles on other aspects of his work 
in the Journal of Machine Learning Research. 


Melanie Wood (2002) 

By the time she graduated, Wood ’05 had racked up 
a Slew of national honors that included the Morgan 
Prize for outstanding research in math by an under- 
graduate in the U.S. or Canada, the Alice T. Schafer 
Mathematics Prize as the top U.S. undergraduate 
woman in mathematics, and the Elizabeth Lowell 
Putnam Prize (for outstanding performance by a 
female contestant) twice. Wood accepted the Gates 
Cambridge Scholarship, earning a certificate of ad- 
vanced study in mathematics with distinction from 
the University of Cambridge in 2004. In 2007, she 
coached the first U.S.A. Girls Math Olympiad Team 
and successfully applied for grants to cover the 
$87,000 budget to train two teams of U.S. high- 
school girls to compete in the China Girls Math 
Olympiad. She earned her Ph.D. from Princeton 
University in 2009, specializing in algebraic number 
theory and algebraic geometry. This past fall, she 
joined the Stanford University faculty as a Szego 
Assistant Professor of mathematics. She is also a 
Five-Year Fellow of the American Institute of 
Mathematics. —Bridget Booher 


Laura Pedrick for The New York Times 


VanderKam recalls thinking after- 
ward that some of the problems were 
“next to impossible for anyone.” 


rading the thousands of tests 
generated during a single Put- 
nam competition takes three 
to four months. Answers are 
in the form of proofs that il- 
lustrate the problem-solving process, 
and each test is reviewed by a panel of 
judges. In theory, anyone with a solid 
background in high-school mathemat- 





ics can do well, but, in reality, partici- 
pants should be well-versed in broader 
mathematical concepts (group theory, 
number theory, linear algebra). Creativ- 
ity and ingenuity are essential—the 
problems are not of the textbook vari- 
ety. Rigorous mathematical justification 
of each step in the argument is required 
for full credit. 

Any number of students from an in- 
stitution can take the test as individual 
participants, but the official team of 
three is selected by faculty members 
based on factors such as performance 
on past competitions. The winning 
teams are determined by adding up 
each individual member’s ranking 
among the roughly 3,500 participants. 
If one member does poorly, the team’s 
score and ranking will suffer. Determin- 
ing the composition and collective 
strength of a team is an imprecise sci- 
ence; it’s not uncommon for non-team 
members to outscore their team peers. 

The Putnam consists of two three- 
hour sessions—six problems in the 
morning and six in the afternoon— 
with a break for lunch. Undergraduates 
selected by their institutions show up 
armed with pencils, scratch paper, and 
the intellectual capacity to tackle seem- 
ingly impenetrable problems such as 
this one from the 1993 contest: 


The infinite sequence of 2’s and 3’s 
TREES REE OR EL A SUEIGS 7 Oh Oh 1264. 64.04. 7) 54 44 Oh 7) of 
SL ok Oh Loh oh 8 Dd 


has the property that, if one forms a second sequence 
that records the number of 3’s between successive 2’s, 
the result is identical to the given sequence. Show that 
there exists a real number r such that, for any n, the nth 
term of the sequence is 2 if and only if n= 1 + | rm| for 
some nonnegative integer m. (Note: | x| denotes the 
largest integer less than or equal to x.) 


In March 1994, the results of the 
test taken in December 1993 were 
announced: Duke had upset Har- 
vard to claim the number-one spot. 
Team T-shirts with a Putnam prob- 
lem on the front were printed up, 
and President Nannerl O. Keo- 
hane retired VanderKam’s “jersey” — 
strictly speaking, a T-shirt—which is 
framed and hanging in the math de- 
partment lounge. North Carolina Gov- 
ernor James B. Hunt wrote letters of 
congratulation. 

“My initial reaction was that it was 
some hoax that 
some Harvard stu- 
dent had come up 
with,” Dittmer told 
The Chronicle. 

In fact, the Duke 
win was neither a 
hoax nor a fluke. 
Rather, it was a con- 
fluence of factors 
that included a de 
partmental and in- 
stitutional push be- 
gun several years 
earlier to recruit the _ 
nation’s best high- 
school math students, students who had 
historically opted for—no surprise— 
Harvard, Stanford, MIT, and other top- 
ranked math schools. 

Phillip Griffiths was Duke’s provost 
and James B. Duke Professor of mathe- 
matics from 1984 to 1991. An interna- 
tionally renowned mathematician 
whose specialty is algebraic geometry, 
Griffiths became the director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study in Princeton 
after leaving Duke. He now serves on 
the Millennium Science Initiative proj- 
ect to strengthen science and technology 
endeavors in developing countries. 

“When I came to Duke in the mid- 
’80s, Duke’s math department was al- 
ready on a very good trajectory,” says 
Griffiths, who admits that he himself 
“didn’t do all that well” on the Putnam 
when he was at Wake Forest College, 
the undergraduate component of Wake 
Forest University. “We had an excellent 
chairman, Mike Reed. The Duke [Math- 
ematical] Journal was one of the best. 
And the TIP program was bringing 
very bright high-school students from 
all around the country to Duke for the 
summer. Also, unlike many large re- 
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search universities, Duke had a strong 
commitment to undergraduate educa- 
tion, including a faculty that sought out 
promising high-school students and 
convinced them to come to Duke.” 
Associate professor of mathematics 
David Kraines compares his depart- 
ment’s strategy with 
that of another win- 
ning Duke program. 
“Mike Krzyzewski 
doesn’t recruit play- 
ers for his team b 
going around to 
dorms looking for tall 
students. With help 
from the admissions 
office, the president, 
the 
members of the math 


provost, and 






department faculty, we set about 
recruiting the top high-school math 
students to come to Duke.” A few 
of the most exceptional of these 
were awarded merit scholarships. 

The approach began paying off al- 
most immediately. VanderKam applied 
to Stanford, Princeton, and Duke, but 
Duke emerged as his top choice because 
of faculty encouragement and accessi- 
bility. “I attended the TIP program the 
summer after my seventh- and eighth- 
grade years and had a blast,” he says. 
“That’s when I first started thinking 
about coming to Duke. Then, by the 
time I was a senior at the North Car- 
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Do the math: Rognlie, 
top, leads weekly study 
session for Putnam 
competition candidates. 


olina School of Science and Math, | 
was visiting Duke’s math and physics 
departments on a regular basis because 
I was doing an independent-study proj- 
ect on topology.” 

Andrew Dittmer, the oldest of seven 
children, says Duke’s “aggressive re- 
cruiting” and the offer of a full-tuition 
Angier B. Duke scholarship made his 
decision easy. Melanie Wood ’03 was 
another highly sought-after star. At the 
age of four, she was solving linear equa- 
tions in her head. She dominated mid- 
dle- and high-school math competi- 
tions—including two silver medals in 
the International Math Olympiad— 
and was featured in Discover magazine 
(“The Girl Who Loved Math”). 

When considering where to go for col 
lege, Wood narrowed her selection to 
Duke and Harvard. She 
visited both campuses 
Despite Har- 
vard’s track record for 


twice. 


luring math scholars of 
her caliber, she disliked 
the “cold and competi- 
tive” nature of its de 
partment. Duke struck 
her as “a much friend- 
lier place, where faculty 
were interested in work- 
ing with undergradu- 
ates, and there 
much more collabora- 
tion between under- 
graduates, graduate stu- 
dents, and faculty.” She 
also appreciated the fact 


Was 


that Duke was purpose- 
fully recruiting students 
like her and recognized that she would 
be with like-minded peers who were val- 
ued for their talent and potential. 
Wood was selected to represent Duke 
on two Putnam teams. In 1999, her 
freshman year, Wood and the team 
came in third, and her score put her in 
the top 2 percent of participants. In her 
senior year, Wood became the first 
American-born woman to be named a 
Putnam Fellow. She was also selected 
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Putnam 2009 


The 2009 William Lowell Putnam 
Mathematical Competition took place on 
December 5. Duke’s three-person team 
included one returning team member 
and two past individual participants. 
The results of the competition will 
be announced in the spring. 


Meet the Team (clockwise from left) 


Misha Lavrov, a junior from Cary, North 
Carolina, is a math major. As a first-year student, he 
was awarded the math department’s Freshman 
Julia Dale Prize for Excellence in Mathematics. He 
was not selected as a team member for the 2008 
Putnam competition, but his individual score placed 
him among the top 2 percent of all participants. 


Peng Shi, a senior from Toronto, is a com- 
puter science and mathematics major with a minor 
in economics. In high school, he placed third in 
North America in the 2005 USA Mathematical 
Olympiad, won silver medals in the 2005 and 2006 
International Mathematical Olympiad, and won a 
Silver medal in the 2006 International Olympiad in 
Informatics. An A.B. Duke Scholar, he was on the 
team that earned “outstanding” honors in the 2007 
Interdisciplinary Contest in Modeling and was part 
of the three-person team representing Duke at the 
World Finals of the 2007 ACM International Colle- 
giate Programming Contest in Tokyo. In 2007, he 
was on the Duke team that finished fifth in the 
Putnam competition. 




















Matt Rogpnilie, a senior from West Linn, 
Oregon, is a math and economics double-major 
with a minor in computer science. He is president 
of the Duke University Math Union and, this past 
October, was one of three students named a Faculty 
Scholar, the highest award given to students by the 
faculty. Along with Peng Shi and another student, 
he was part of a team that won the highest desig- 
nation of “outstanding” in the 2007 Interdisciplinary 
Contest in Modeling. He also helped represent Duke 
at the World Finals of the 2008 and 2009 ACM Inter- 
national Collegiate Programming Contests in Banff, 
Alberta, Canada, and Stockholm, Sweden. Rognlie 
has been active in economics and computer-science 
research at Duke and plans to pursue a Ph.D. in 
economics. 


as the recipient of the Morgan Prize, 
established in 1995, awarded to an un- 
dergraduate student for outstanding re- 
search in mathematics, for her research 
on Belyi-extending maps and P-order- 
ings—to date, she is the only woman 
to receive the award. 

Since the 1993 team’s first-place win, 
the investment in undergraduate re- 
cruiting and mentorship has continued 
to pay off. Duke has gone on to win 
first place in the Putnam two more 
times, in 1996 and 2000. The university 
placed second once, in 1997, and third 
six times, in 1999 and from 2001 to 
2005. With the exception of 1994, Duke 


has not dropped below the top ten. 


David Kraines Aas 
worked Aard to 
recraut talented 
p7ath) Stitdents and 


help them prepare 


for the Puctnarr. 
“For V4 
labor of Jove,” 
says the Aead 
of Ditke G 2aC/) 
depart 7ent. 


Harold Layton Ph.D. ’86, professor 
and chair of the mathematics depart- 
ment, is quick to note that the success 
did not happen overnight. “David 
Kraines deserves an enormous amount 
of credit for recruiting outstanding un- 
dergraduate math talent to Duke year 
after year and helping prepare students 
for the Putnam. For him it is a labor of 
love that has spanned decades.” 

As the caliber of students continues 
to climb, the math department has ex- 
panded its scope and offerings. In 2000, 
it began offering the PRUV Fellowship 
(the acronym stands for Practical Re- 
search for Undergraduates using VI- 
GRE; VIGRE is a National Science 
Foundation initiative to encourage ed- 
ucational and research innovations in 
math and science). The competitive 
program provides summer stipends for 


math majors to pursue a research proj- 
ect leading to a senior thesis that qual- 
ifies for graduation with honors. Each 
summer since then, five to eight under- 
graduates have been paired with faculty 
mentors and given stipends for six 
weeks of intensive research. 
Department chair Layton says that 
quantifying the effect that success in 
the Putnam competition has had on 
the math department can be tricky. 
“Only in specific cases can we point to 
a cause-and-effect relationship between 
our teams doing well on the Putnam 
and our attracting prospective students, 
but the record of Putnam successes does 
have a bearing on how Duke’s math 





department is viewed,” he says. “It 
helps attract very good students who 
come because they see other very good 
students coming here and doing well. 
Prospective graduate students perceive 
Duke as a stronger school because of 
the close interaction between under- 
graduates and faculty. And in the re- 
cruiting of faculty members to Duke, 
the opportunity to work closely with 
very talented undergraduate and grad- 
uate students is a significant and attrac- 
tive component to the prospect of join- 
ing our department.” 
Indeed, faculty 
brought a number of highly regarded 


recruitment has 
math scholars to Duke. For example, 
Arlie Petters, the Benjamin Powell Pro- 
fessor of math, physics, and business 
administration, taught at MIT and 
Princeton before joining the Duke fac- 
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ulty in 2003. His research into gamma 
rays and black holes has earned him 
many distinctions, including designa- 
tion by Queen Elizabeth of England as 
a Member of the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire. 

And then there’s Lenhard Ng, an as- 
sistant professor of math who grew up 
in Chapel Hill, where his father still 
teaches particle physics and cosmology 
at the University of North Carolina. A 
child prodigy who aced the math por- 
tion of the SAT at age ten, Ng graduated 
from Chapel Hill High School at the 
age of sixteen and enrolled at Harvard, 
receiving his degree summa cum laude 
in three years. He was a Putnam Fellow 
all three years, helping put Harvard’s 
team back on top in 1994 and 1995. 

From his sparsely decorated office on 
the second floor of the physics building, 
Ng conducts research in low-dimen- 
sional topology, symplectic and contact 
geometry, differential geometry, and 
mathematical physics—with particular 
interests in holomorphic curves, sym- 
plectic field theory, and knot theory. 

“When I was applying to college, | 
wanted to get out of the area since I’d 
been here almost my entire life,” he 
says. After earning a Ph.D. from MIT, 
he spent a year at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton, and was 
awarded a five-year postdoc fellowship 
by the American Institute of Mathe- 
matics. He was recruited by Duke in 
2006 and says he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to join a department “that had 
made huge strides in the last ten years.” 

Ng and David Kraines serve as in- 
formal advisers to students enrolled in 
the weekly, half-credit problem-solving 
seminar that is unofficially known as 
the Putnam Club because it serves as 
preparation leading up to the December 
competition. Kraines decides who will 
be on the team. 

Oddly enough, Ng says he has mixed 
feelings about the Putnam. “I don’t 
think it’s the be-all and end-all of [gaug- 
ing] mathematical capability,” he says. 
“It’s a bit of a speed competition, and 
because of the difficulty level of the 
problems, you have to balance creativity 
in solving them with ability to budget 
your time. But it can be a pretty good 
indicator of what a young mathemati- 
cian could do if they decide to stay in 
the field.” 
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A Duke Magazine Forum explores the future of reading 





0 cap its twenty-fifth anniversary year, Duke 
Magazine organized a campus forum that explored 
what it means to create, transmit, and absorb the 
prime markers of civilization. The program, part 
of Homecoming Weekend in late September, 
grappled with ideas and controversies surrounding reading, 
including the central question of technology’s impact on 
how, what, and why we read. The moderator was Deborah 
Jakubs, Rita DiGiallonardo Holloway University Librarian 
and vice provost for library affairs. The panelists were Sven 
Birkerts, author of Jhe Gutenberg Elegies, an acclaimed book 
about the lure and cultural significance of reading; Andy 
Berndt '89, managing director of the Creative Lab at Google; 
Julie Tetel Andresen 72, associate professor of English at 
Duke and author of Linguistics Reimagined: Language Study 
for the 2Ist Century; Philip Bennett, former managing editor 
of The Washington Post and now Eugene C. Patterson 
Professor of the Practice of journalism at Duke: and Lynn 
Neary, who covers books and publishing for National Public 
Radio. Excerpts from the conversation follow. 
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| Jeborah laleabe: I’m often asked about the future of books. I 
was On a committee a few years ago to help choose the first-year 
read—all incoming freshmen at Duke read a common book and 
then discuss it. Someone asked if it was okay if they listened to it as 
an audio book. The reactions ranged from “sure” to sheer horror. 
As Kindles and other e-readers catch on, I’m starting to see a 
kind of polarization of the Kindles versus the non-Kindle people, 
and value judgments about books and about 
digital books are starting to surface. But books 
are not just vehicles for content. The books 
on our shelves are a kind of intellectual biog- 
raphy. They represent who we are, and | think 
I’m probably not the only one who, when in- 
vited to the home of someone for dinner, 
as I wander around, I kind of check out 
their bookshelves. And seeing what they 








have chosen to keep and have on their 
bookshelves gives me some sense of who 
that person is. 

Reading is how we get our news, how 
we teach and learn. This topic raises ques- 
tions of how we employ technology and 
further our intellectual pursuits. And it’s 
all about how we communicate new ideas, 
scholarship, opinions, and discoveries. 





Jakubs and Birkerts photos by Jared Lazarus 


Sven Dirleente: The last few decades have brought one 
disconcerting development after another. The alarms are 
familiar; I’ll just summarize the main ones: That screens 
and reading machines will replace books. That databases 
will be our sole conduit to information and text. That news- 
papers and review media will fold and put all critical as- 
sessment into the hands of maverick bloggers. 

I have a new angle of concern now: I’m thinking about 
libraries. A few weeks ago, Boston’s Cushing Academy an- 
nounced that the library would no longer acquire or center 
its services on books. It would convert, in effect, to an elec- 
tronic learning center. This is big news not so much because 
of the one specific decision, but what it signifies, which is 
that the idea has not only arrived—we knew it was com- 
ing—but that it has worked clear through to institutional 
sanction. It illustrates a disposition, a 
kind of thinking that is sure to gain 
ground. Something recently unthink- 
able has become thinkable. 

Much of my writing has focused on 
the differences between book and 
screen reading in terms of the individ- 
ual. I’ve reflected on the psychological 
implications of connectivity, especially 
the subliminal impact: What happens 
when the text is pried loose from its 
context, its housing, and, as so often 
happens, is outfitted with links? How 
is the ancient author-reader circuit al- 
tered when the ersatz page, the screen, 
is part of alive system? Attention itself 
is redefined and, with that, the whole array of our cognitive 
priorities. Not just what we are looking at, but how we look 
at it, how we read and learn. And so what does it mean 
when a traditional print-and-paper library transforms itself 
into an electronic information center? 

The written word is regarded as intellectual informa- 
tion—content—and the idea is that one vessel or means of 
transmission, the bound book, can be replaced by another, 
the screen and database. Further, there’s the widespread 
certainty that the latter system accords better with how 
people access and use information in our digital era. Go 
into any high-school or college library and see what the 
main activity is. Students are mainly sitting at terminals, 
clicking keys, scrolling. 

The issue is that if the Cushing Academy model is widely 
adopted, we will not merely be substituting one delivery 
system for another. We will also, pardon the ready-made 
phrase here, be assenting to a paradigm shift. 

The system of the printed book has always been premised 
on individual authorship, on systematized classification, 
and on cumulative progress along a timeline, at least where 
scholarship is concerned. The library has physically embodied 
this. Given that books were costly and scarce and that 
most individuals could only possess a very few, the library’s 
purpose from the start has been centralized access. But, in 
serving that practical function, libraries also acquired a 
powerful symbolic status. As much as the university, they’ ve 
been our culture’s way of putting an institutional imprimatur 


Birkerts 





on the life of the mind. But things have clearly changed. 

The astonishing capacity of database technologies has al- 
ready begun to short-circuit the centralized distribution 
function of libraries. Anyone with a laptop can access from 
home a good deal of what is otherwise housed between cov- 
ers in stacks. If Google’s search initiatives succeed as 
planned, the original prime purpose of the library will be 
all but eliminated in a decade or so. The laptop will be the 
new library. Physical stacks will have been eliminated by 
chip capacity and the refinement of search engines. 

Books in libraries, books collected with deliberation, 
tended, arranged, present in physical mass, give a concrete 
picture of our collective relation to knowledge. That a book 
exists in a library means something: It has earned its way 
into print through a prescribed process and was deemed 
worthy according to the selection criteria 

of the library—a double gate-keeping 
process. Books assembled on shelves in 
classified order testify to the breadth of 
a subject area and visually enforce the 
understanding that knowledge is cumu- 
lative. Classification itself references a 
consensual understanding about schol- 
arly interrelation. Taken together, these 
realities project the material impor- 
tance, the outward reality of scholar- 
ship, of what might be called the struc- 
ture of knowledge. 

Think of the student who has more 
or less grown up in our electronic cul- 
ture, who already uses books differently, 

far more sparingly than those in the generation ahead of 
her did. Imagine this student placed now in an environment 
stripped of books, which offers only the power of the tech- 
nology and the near infinity of data within keystroke reach. 
Where does she find her primary idea of context, of the 
principles of relatedness? What paradigm of knowledge does 
she hold, and by what sanction does she hold it? On a 
screen, where all data are created seemingly equal, where 
does she get her idea of authority? What is her developing 
picture of knowledge and its many branches? 

The physical book represents, among other things, the 
idea of authorship, with all the implications of individual 
authority contained in that word. The wholesale transposi- 
tion of books to screens and databases would make of knowl 
edge a vast referential weave—obviously, a far more collective 
enterprise. Where there is so much information webbed and 
linked, we can expect, and we are already seeing, the emer- 
gence of the Wikipedia model: collective correction and ad- 
justment and augmentation—the hiving of information. 

In the process, we are rewriting the literal and conceptual 
relation of self to society. I can’t start to theorize what this 
implies about power, control. The debate over Google [book] 
scanning, over copyright—these are early conspicuous in- 
stances of the shift. The individual navigating the system 
will inevitably cede more and more initiative to that system, 
trusting the rank and recurrence of linkages over the testi- 
mony itself, forgetting in the process that the system em- 
bodies only the authority of the collectivity, nothing else. 
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kel Wen mle | have to recount a moment that I had a 
couple of weeks ago. | went and got the mail, and there was 
that flier about this event. And I read: “The End of Civiliza- 
tion? The Future of Reading.” And I had to say to my assis- 
tant, “Was that ‘End of Civilization’ part on there when we 
accepted to come to this thing?” Because this image flashed 
up in my head of these five sitting around in a circle in front 
of a roaring fire with me on a spit, just turning—and I think 


we're off to the right start. 


Birkertss¥ 
sirkerts: You knew that was coming. 





Domed: Yeah, I did. 


I love books to death. I order books whether I need them or 


not. A bigger fear for me is one-touch ordering on Amazon. 
It’s a problem for me personally. I think the decision that Cush- 
ing Academy made to get rid of books is—and I’m not repre- 
senting Google—is horrible. I can’t imagine how impoverishing 
that would be—to take the library and empty it of books. 

Our effort at Google is pretty simple. The idea that if you go 
to Google, and there’s that little white box, and you type some- 
thing in there, you’re just looking for information. You’re not 
necessarily looking for the webpage that has that information 
on it. And a huge amount of the information, knowledge, 
and wisdom of our accumulated culture is in books—much 
more than on the Web. If that information could come back 
to you, even as a little snippet, without getting into any of the 
actual IP [Internet Protocol] of that book, and it would help 
you find that wisdom or that information, then we think 
searching would be a lot more useful. 

We look at Book Search as more access, for more people, to 
more books. If you’re the average kid who lives in any rural 
place in America, you have access to maybe 6,000 books in a 
library. If we add to that—not replace, and this is an important 
point—access to something like Google Books or anybody’s 
scanned books, that number becomes 10 million. And to me, 
that feels like a good thing. 

But we’re not interested at all in replacing books. A lot of 
people who talk about this haven’t even ever used Book 
Search. The hope is that if you can search for something 
about a topic, and you can find a book, even a snippet of a 
book, that exists somewhere else, you might continue to pur- 
sue that interest. If you can’t, you might not. And that seems 
hugely important. 
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If you’re the average kid who lives 
in any rural place in America, you 
have access to maybe 6,000 books 
in a library. If we add access to 
something like Google Books 
or anybody’s scanned books, that 
number becomes 10 million. 


halle Lebel Pondinaseans I recently ran across an article 
that touted seven ways to prevent cognitive decline as we 
age, and I’m going to give them to you in reverse order. 
The seventh was meditate, then do puzzles, then brush and 
floss, drink alcohol sparingly, eat blueberries, then exercise. 
The number-one way to prevent cognitive decline is to surf 
the Internet. The article went on to say that scientists had 
discovered that surfing the Internet may be more stimulat- 
ing than reading. Interested, and perhaps alarmed, I tracked 
down two articles that seemed to speak to this issue. 

The first was by a team of psychologists at Indiana Uni- 
versity; this appeared in 
August 2008 in Psycholog- 
ical Science. It posited a re- 
lationship between “spa- 
tial foraging” and internal 
cognitive search. And it 
cited evidence that the 
neural mechanisms that 
evolved for the purpose 
of modulating between 
exploration and exploita- 
tion in spatial foraging 

_ have been subsequently 

(Goo le adapted in later species 

for the purpose of modu- 

lating attention. In fact, 

modulating attention, and this would be goal-directed cog- 

nition, is exactly what is problematic in human pathologies 

such as attention deficit hyperactive disorder, drug addiction, 

Parkinson’s disease, obsessive-compulsive disorder, schizo- 
phrenia, and certain autistic behaviors. 

The psychologists hypothesized that if particular spatial 
tasks could be made to have long-lasting effects on the gen- 
eralized cognitive-search processes—for example, by ex- 
posing at-risk individuals to such tasks during develop- 
ment—this could provide useful hints toward non- 
pharmacological treatments for disorders of attention. That 
seemed to suggest why both doing puzzles, number six on 
the list, and surfing the Internet, number one on the list, 
might be good for cognition. They’re both foraging tasks. 

I was satisfied by that understanding until I remembered 
the claim that surfing the Internet may be more mentally 
stimulating then reading. So I found a second article by a 
team from UCLA, “Your Brain on Google,” published 


this past February in the American Journal of Geriatric Psy- 








chiatry. In their study of normal fifty-five-to-seventy-six-year- 
olds, they found that the patterns of brain activation during 
fMRI scanning while subjects performed a novel Internet 
search task was greater than on the control task of reading 
text on a computer screen formatted to simulate the proto- 
typic layout of a printed book, where the content was 
matched in all respects. They had two groups: the Internet- 
savvy and the Internet-naive. There was a two-fold increase 
in brain activation in the Internet-savvy in regions mediating 
decision-making, complex reasoning, and vision. 

One of my definitions of literacy is the ability to read a long 
text, a 300-page philosophy treatise or a Russian novel, and 
to understand it in all, or at least some of, its complexity. I call 
this professional reading. The UCLA study brought to the 
fore two of my assumptions concerning professional reading 
by so directly challenging them—namely, that being able to 
read a sustained argument or plot is a) somehow good for 
you, and b) even better for you than, say, surfing the Internet. 

Although the UCLA article cautions that its findings must 
be interpreted lightly, I am willing to imagine that my intu- 
ition is wrong that reading is somehow better than surfing, 
and that those of us in the fifty-to-eighty-five age group who 
have mastered the skill of professional reading have some 
kind of cognitive superiority over the twenty- and thirty- 
somethings who surf up a storm, and who are fast becoming 
less-professional readers. We will always need professional 
readers, which is why an English major will remain an ex- 
cellent preparation for future lawyers. But this particular 
skill may become a specialty, just as has sewing, which was 
once mandatory for all girls to know. 


Philip Vennete I’m going to talk a little bit about this 
particularly tantalizing paradox that journalism is in, which 
is that it enjoys more readers than ever, even as we know that 
the industry is 
disappearing. | 
think that it’s 





I think Wikipedia has probably 
become the biggest stealth news 
organization in America. 


Before I left The Washington Post about two months ago, 
I spent some time working on a project with, yes, Google. 
The exercise itself, as you can imagine, was, by itself, a 
clash of civilizations that sort of ranged between The Last 
of the Mohicans and Monty Python as newspaper people 
and Googlers talked about the future of news coverage. 
One of the things that we worked on developing was some- 
thing called a “living story.” This would be a story that 
would acknowledge the incredible changes in what the 
news cycle has become: an on-demand system where people 
access largely their screens to find out what’s happening. 
And they want news stories to be continuously updated, 
not just in response to evolution of events, but in response 
to their own reading experiences. In other words, they 
want you to capture for them what’s new and what’s deep 
simultaneously—for them individually. 

In the case of a breaking story, a living story would pro- 
vide a continuous stream of information to a newspaper 
or magazine’s website, but it would also begin the trails of 
deeper reporting that would grow as a story developed. As 
you returned to a page, you would see changes that were 
in response not only to what was new, but also what was 
new to you. And you would be able to remix a page de- 
pending on how deep you wanted to go into it. Over time, 
news pages would evolve into reference pages. 

For journalists, there’s an interesting question about 
what the lifespan of a story is. An investigation like the 
one the Post did into Walter Reed Hospital was handled 
like a traditional newspaper investigation, meaning people 
spent months accumulating the reporting, doing the writ- 
ing. But once the newspaper put it in the public domain, 
the journalists’ contact with that content, their 
ment with a story, essentially ended. Coming up with mod- 


involve 


els in which those stories live on, and the journalists in- 
volved with them can continue to advance the research 
and reporting, is an opportunity for news organizations. 
In my fantasy journalism league, eventually The New 
York Times puts Wikipedia out of business, not as a refer- 
ence site, but as a 
news organization. 
I think Wikipedia 
has probably be 
come the biggest 
stealth news organ- 
ization in America. 
When people hear about something that hap- 
pened, whether or not it’s about Sarah Palin or 
something else, they type it in to their little 





+> Sale white box, and Wikipedia performs much bet- 

VT O48 ter in Google page ranks than almost any tra- 

useful to make a distinction between the crisis in WES ditional news site. Part of this system, and this 
the business of journalism and the challenges that “<= is one of the things that we talked about with 


journalism itself is facing. A lot of the debate about the 
future of journalism is really about trying to find new business 
models for journalism, and there’s much less effort [spent] 
trying to discover new journalism models for journalism. 
And I think that this—in the academy, in newsrooms, and 
elsewhere—is a missed opportunity. 





Google, was trying to come up with a formula for 
annotating all news. What that involves is trying to envision 
a system in which the source material for journalism, rather 
than being opaque to the readers, sits very close to the sur- 
face of a story. 

> 














| 
een Nearer I’m here, | think, because of a story I did 
last summer about the Kindle. It was when some Kindle own- 
ers woke up one day to find out that Amazon had deleted 
1984 and Animal Farm from their Kindles. And it got me 
thinking, if a book can just disappear from your electronic 
device, what exactly does it mean to “own” a book, and what 
is a book? Is it a physical object, or to use a word that I don’t 
like, content? And is reading a print book really different 
from reading a book on a digital device? 

So I talked to a few people about this, people who own an 
electronic reader or the Kindle, and I think each of them rep- 
resents a kind of interesting archetype for this discussion. The 
first is the librarian. This was a woman who shrugged off the 
protests of her fellow librarians and went out and bought an 
electronic reader. Even though she loves books, she wasn’t 
sentimental about traditional books because she’d found this 
to be so convenient. But she did say that when she goes home 
at night and she’s tired, and she wants to pull out her favorite 
novel to read, she doesn’t like to curl up with her reader. She 
likes to get out a real book and 

turn the pages. 

The next is the collector. 

His love of music led him to 


I still say we’re not going to be 
reading Goodnight Moon to kids 


on electronic readers. 


he thinks of books as metaphors and says there’s no reason 
for us to think they won’t be very different in the future— 
not just the physical design, but the content. He asked, 
“Why do we need chapters? Why do we need pages if we’re 
going to scroll down?” 

We already have an example of where things can go with 
the little novels that are being written on Japanese cell 
phones. Generally they’re written by young women, and 
they’re usually kind of romance novels written as serials. I 
gather that indeed the paragraphs can be a sentence or 
two, and they’re not known for their elegant sentence struc- 
ture necessarily. But they are wildly popular in Japan, so 
much so that the publishing industry caught on to it and 
printed them as hard covers. Whether you put them on 
the printed page or not, they still have a recognizable style, 
and they are called cell-phone novels. 

I wanted to talk about some of these questions with Lev 
Grossman, who is a novelist and also reviews books for 
Time. He wrote that since electronic books are not bound 
by physical constraints, novels will get longer. There will 
be more serials; writers will be able to update their work. 
Narrative will still be important, maybe even more impor- 
tant, and it’s going to have to move really quickly to keep 
up with the pace of digital reading, 
which presumes, I guess, that we’re go- 
ing to be reading faster. And, not sur- 
prisingly, he said that there will be a lit- 
erary culture of immediate gratification. 

Before calling him, I wanted to read 


= his novel, The Magicians, a sort of adult 


the iPod, and while Ca version of Harry Potter and The Chronicles of Narnia 





he still has his col- 
lection of vinyl albums, he never listens to them 
anymore; he listens to music on the iPod. And that 
made him think, Well, maybe I can read books on an 
electronic reader as well. Now he never reads books 
anymore in the traditional format. He reads them on 
his Kindle, and he said, “I curl up with my Kindle all 
the time.” 

He is also a book collector. He continues to collect his Star 
Wars books in hard cover, but he reads them on the Kindle. 
So he has already moved from the book as something to 
read, to the book as a collector’s item. 

The next person is the early adapter. He described a tradi- 
tional book as a physical memento. And he also said he doesn’t 
feel any need to own something that just sits on a shelf like an 
ornament. He reads on all platforms: print, computer, iPhone, 
Kindle. What’s most important to him is the ability to access 
what he wants to read, when he wants to read it, and on any 
device. And he likes e-books because they’re easier to use. He 
also thinks they’re more searchable, so he’s moved past the 
whole idea of a physical book and has bought in fully to the 
idea of a book as content—not a physical object. 

Last, but not least, we have the designer, who does not own 
an electronic reader, but likes to think about them a lot. He 
says he sits in his apartment in Brooklyn and looks at all of 
the books that he and his wife have on their bookshelves 
and thinks, Why do I need all of these things? So he’s kind of 
moving to that “ornament on a shelf” kind of position. And 
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combined. I opened the book, and right there on 

the inside cover is one of those maps that you find 

in kids’ books. It has a little pine forest over here, 

5° and acastle here, and little arrows pointing to var- 

ious, sundry places. I called him up, and I said, 

9 2 Se “This map, Ley, tell me about this map. It wasn’t 

what I was expecting.” And he said, “Yeah, I had 

to keep fighting with the book designer to make it more 

crudely drawn, because they kept wanting to neaten it up, 
you know?” 

There’s something about that map that reassures me about 
the future of reading and the future of books. It makes me 
feel like e-books are not going to overtake the world, because 
at this point anyway, you really couldn’t duplicate that map 
on an electronic reader. You might be able to somehow put 
the picture there, but it just isn’t the same thing as a beauti- 
fully illustrated book. And that makes me think of kids, be- 
cause I still say we’re not going to be reading Goodnight 
Moon to kids on electronic readers. 

Some kids, the most avid readers probably, are going to 
fall in love with the look and the smell and the feel of a 
book. And they’re always going to feel sentimental about 
that, and they’re always going to love that as an object 
and a place that they’re going to want to go back to. I| 
would predict that all of their textbooks they’re going to 
carry around on a digital device. I think that all of these 
things are going to coexist for a good, long time. And | 
think that bodes well for the future of reading. @ 


The Suicide Run: Five Tales of the Marine Corps by William 
Styron. Random House, 2009. 194 pages. $24. 


WILLIAM 
STYRON 


Winn f the Pulit 


Letters to My Father James L.W. West III, editor. Louisiana State 


University Press, 2009. 238 pages. $28. 


n May of 1984, novelist William Sty- 

ron 747, Hon. ’68 returned to Duke 

to receive the Distinguished Alumni 

Award. Before the ceremony, he sat 
down with Duke Magazine. Between sips 
of beer and puffs on a hefty cigar, Styron 
was ebullient when speaking of Meryl 
Streep’s Oscar-winning performance in 
the movie version of his novel Sophie’s 
Choice, but moments later, when asked 
about his then-current writing project— 
a novel set in the Pacific during World 
War I]—his mood turned bleak. 

“Writing is an awful profession,” he 
said. “I sometimes wake up in a sweat 
and ask myself, ‘Why did I become a 
writer?’ It’s like a progressive, slow, ter- 
minal disease. It can’t get any better.” 

As it turned out, Styron was only 
months away from the onset of what 
became a nearly suicidal bout of depres- 
sion that sent him to the hospital at the 
end of 1985. The result of that illness 
and his struggle toward recovery was 
Darkness Visible: A Memoir of Madness, 
published in 1992. Styron never com- 
pleted The Way of the Warrior, the novel 
he spoke about on that campus visit. 

Now, more than three years after his 
death at the age of eighty-one, two new 
Styron books—The Suicide Run, a collec- 
tion of war-related vignettes, and Letters 
to My Father, correspondence written 
over a decade, beginning with his under- 
graduate days as a Marine Corps officer- 
in-training at Duke—provide a window 
into the deep impression Styron’s mili- 
tary service made on him. Taken to- 
gether, the books also offer some clues 
about his struggle to create fiction from 
material so close to his own life. 

In his boldest and best-known novels, 
Styron writes far beyond his own expe- 
rience, mustering enormous imagina- 
tion. In The Confessions of Nat Turner, for 
example, Styron assumed the voice of 
an enslaved black man in the 1800s. In 
Sophie’s Choice, he wrote from the view- 
point of a female survivor of Auschwitz. 


Relying less on his imagi 9 {'" 


nation and more on his own 
frustrations with the military, 
Styron’s writing in The Sui- 
cide Run meanders about in 
search of a dramatic peak 
equal to the battlefield action 
he never experienced. (Sty- 
ron was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the U.S. 
Marine Corps in July 1945 
and was waiting for the order 
to invade Japan when the 
atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima.) 28 

In the 1984 interview at 
Duke, the author hinted at the autobi- 
ographical nature of his war novel-in- 
the-works: The book, he explained, 
would end with the dropping of the 
atomic bomb. That event was crucial 
to the development of the novel: The 
narrator’s life, like Styron’s own, was 
saved because the bomb was dropped. 
“Had I been lucky or unlucky, depend- 
ing on your point of view, to be, let’s 
say, as little as six months older,” he 
said, “I would probably have been, in- 
stead of at the edge of the action in Ok- 
inawa, in the action at Okinawa.” 

It is this “almost” aspect of Styron’s 
personal history that ultimately seems 
to impede him in The Suicide Run. An 
exception is the book’s longest piece, 
“My Father’s House.” In it, Marine lieu- 
tenant Paul Whitehurst has returned 
from the Pacific to his childhood home 
and is trying to find the discipline to 
become a writer, but he is dogged by 
the memory of waiting in the jungle of 
Saipan to be sent into a battle that 
never came. Styron makes his charac- 
ter’s agonized anticipation, his fear of 
turning coward when thrust into the 
fray, palpable on the page. It is vintage 
Styron, written at the peak of his pow- 
ers, using his imagination to make vivid 
the Pacific beaches and jungles that 
eluded the author himself. 
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THE 
SUICIDE RUN 


OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Contrast this brilliant 
command of the page 
(written in midlife) with 
the first piece in the collec- 
tion, “Blankenship,” based 
on Styron’s stint of duty 
at a naval prison on Harts 
Island in Long Island 
Sound. Written in 1953, 
this early piece is almost 
turgid with wordiness, but 
students of Styron’s work 
will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to examine the ma- 
turing of his gifts through 
the five pieces. 

Meanwhile, in Letters to My Father, 
longtime Styron scholar James L.W. West 
III gives readers a look at the preoccu- 
pations of the writer in his twenties— 
his high ambitions and equally deep in- 
securities. As an appendix to the letters, 
West reproduces six student pieces writ- 
ten at Duke and at the New School for 
Social Research in New York. Styron’s 
avid mentors from those days—Duke 
professor William Blackburn, publisher 
Hiram Haydn, and his father, W.C. Sty- 
ron Sr.—saw the young man’s literary 
promise and pushed him to stretch be- 
yond these apprentice stories to the 
longer form, which he would master at 
a level occupied by only a handful of 
twentieth-century American novelists. 
That he was spared a trip in uniform to 
the Pacific also spurred him on in those 
early years, as his letters attest. 

Sadly Styron’s final battleground— 
in the jungles of his own mind—would 
come later, long after the blinding light 
of Hiroshima had saved his life. 
—Georgann Eubanks 


LETTERS 
> TO G 
MY FATHER § 











Eubanks ’76 is a writer living in Carrboro. 
Her latest book, Literary Trails of the 
North Carolina Piedmont, will be 
published next fall by the University of 
North Carolina Press. 
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transform 


The library is my for history, 
scholarship, and information. 


The library is my 
The library is my 
The library is my 


—Lee D. Baker 


Dean of Academic Affairs 
Trinity College of Arts and Sciences 


GC Toms ce) 
to read more about what Duke's 
library means to Lee Baker. 
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Duke, Dalversty Archives Devilishly clever: Winter snowfall in 1939 inspired mascot-themed 


snowman construction on academic quad. 


www.dukealumni.com 
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n Philadelphia, Duke alumni cleaned, painted, and decorated 

Tanner Duckrey Elementary School. In Wilmington, North 

Carolina, volunteers pruned trees and bushes and planted 
roses, juniper, and holly on the grounds of a homeless shelter. 
In Cincinnati, alumni painted an outdoor mural, cleaned up 
a neglected park, and planted spring bulbs. 

In twenty cities across the country, more than 500 Duke alumni and their friends 
and family members participated in the inaugural Duke Alums Engage Week, a 
service program that connects Duke alumni with local community partners. The 
majority of the projects took place October 30 to November 8, although several 
were held earlier to accommodate the schedules of local communities and agencies. 
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Duke Alums Engage Week is the cul- 
mination of more than a year of plan- 
ning by the Duke Alumni Association’s 
(DAA) Civic Engagement Committee. 
Inspired by the success of DukeEngage, 
a program that offers undergraduates 
intensive civic-engagement experiences 
in the U.S. and abroad, and building 
on Duke’s commitment to service to so- 
ciety, Duke Alums Engage provides op- 
portunities for meaningful service work 
while strengthening connections be- 
tween alumni and their alma mater. 


Anne Lawler '75 


Mike Showalter 


Chelsea Grimmer 


A series of pilot projects began in 2008 
in Atlanta; Kansas City, Missouri; the 
Detroit-Ann Arbor area; San Francisco; 
and Winston-Salem (see Duke Magazine, 
January-February 2009). DAA staff 
members worked closely with alumni 
volunteers, who were responsible for 
identifying community partners with 
new or existing projects that could be 
undertaken in a single day. 


oseann Viscomi Hassey ’83 coor- 
dinated the Cincinnati project. 
Like most of the volunteer leaders, 
she contacted a number of agen- 
cies to determine the best fit between 
the goals of Duke Alums Engage and 
the local community. “We wanted to 
work with a small neighborhood 
agency because we felt that it would 
provide the most hands-on work,” she 
says. “And it would be the most mean- 
ingful because we’d be working along- 
side people from that neighborhood.” 

Even though the morning of the 
Cincinnati event dawned cold and rainy, 
Hassey and her two teenage daughters, 
along with about a dozen other volun- 
teers, spent the day immersed in the 
work—and in sharing life stories and 
common connections. “I got to know a 
young alumna who had just returned 
from traveling throughout Asia, an 
alumnus from Puerto Rico who worked 
for GE who had an interesting perspec- 
tive on global business, and an older 
alumna whose children had left the 
nest,” says Hassey. “We also got to know 
the community leaders and students who 
attend the neighborhood schools, who 
were there helping out as well.” 

In other cities, volunteer coordinators 
used their existing interests and contacts 
to design Duke Alums Engage projects. 
Richard Nasca HS ’70, an orthopaedic 
surgeon in Wilmington, North Car- 
olina, is a longtime volunteer at the 
Good Shepherd Center, which provides 
food, shelter, and transitional services 
for the city’s poor and homeless. 


Through his affiliation with the Master 







Chicago 
Cincinnati 


ae 
e 
_e 
fe é nity-service work and ways 
ese to connect such work to 
i? other areas of their lives. The 
tanta conversations were facili- 
> tated by students from 
_ Boston Duke’s LEAPS (Learning 
* Charlotte through Experience, Action, 


_» Partnership, and Service) 
program, a student-run or- 
ganization of trained facilita- 


Detroit tors who work with faculty 
Gardener Program, he and Durham members to design and help 
other master gardeners had _... run reflection sessions for 
landscaped the center’s new fa- Fairfield County, Conn. service-learning courses. 
cility when it was built several Houston Joan Lim ’07 coordinated 
years ago. (Master gardeners Kansas City, Mo. the Duke Club of Philadel- 
are trained volunteers through- cefnnd phia’s service project, which 
out the U.S. and Canada who saree was a component of the an- 
work with local cooperative-ex- New York nual city-wide Philadelphia 
tension agencies to educate the Philadelphia Cares Day events. Lim, who 
public on gardening and horti- San Diego was active in community 
cultural issues.) On the day of service throughout her time 
the Duke Alums Engage event, San Francisco at Duke, says the Duke 
local Duke alumni and master Seattle Alums Engage event at- 
gardeners met at the center to Tulsa. Okla tracted alumni who have not 
further beautify the grounds, ae been particularly involved in 
from weeding existing beds to Washington other club programming. 
planting new flora. Wilmington, N.C. “About half of the people 


“It was a lot of work, but 
everyone just rolled up their 
sleeves and got the job done,” 
says Nasca. “We all bonded 
very quickly; there was a lot of laughter. 
It was a positive experience for every- 
one who was there.” 


hris O'Neill 95, assistant director of 
the DAA’s regional programs, says 
that Duke Alums Engage provides 
an additional way for alumni of all 
ages to stay connected to Duke. “Service 
has always been a part of the Duke ex- 
perience for students and alumni. The 
idea of Duke Alums Engage is to emulate 
the best attributes of those experiences 
to allow alumni to connect back to 
Duke, and with one another, through 
service and reflection.” 
In some cities, volunteers took time 
after the event to discuss the benefits 
and challenges of conducting commu- 


All hands on deck: Alumni across the country tackled a range of service projects, including cleaning 
Durham’s Walltown neighborhood, sorting clothing donations for foster children in Seattle, a fall fitness 


fair at Ludlow-Taylor Elementary School in Washington, and an educational enrichment program in Detroit. 
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Winston-Salem 


who came out I had never 
seen before,” she says. “For 
some people, meeting for a 
happy-hour event or basket- 
ball-viewing party is how they stay con- 
nected. For others, the idea of commu- 
nity service is a more meaningful draw.” 

Cincinnati’s Hassey echoes Lim’s ob- 
servation. “Duke Alums Engage has 
tremendous potential to build people’s 
post-Duke experiences around shared 
values,” she says. “When you connect 
at the values level, you forge strong 
friendships that last. Even though we 
came from different eras and back- 
grounds, by the end of the day we were 
hugging each other and exchanging e- 
mail addresses. There’s something very 
powerful about working with other peo- 
ple who have come together for the 
common good.” 

The next Duke Alums Engage Week 
will take place in the spring of 2011. In 
the meantime, program participants in 
host cities are already making plans for 
building on the momentum they’ ve cre- 
ated with fellow Duke alumni, commu- 


nity partners, and the DAA. a 
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Homecoming 

Bringing it home: During fall Homecoming festivities, the sixth annual 
President’s Dance brought young revelers, costumed dancers, and a cappella 
singers together under one rockin’ roof. Other weekend offerings included 
campus tours, a Picasso exhibition at the Nasher Museum of Art, 

educational programming, a step show, concerts, a pep rally, and a 

football game against North Carolina Central University. 


Call for Nominations for DAA Board 


To nominate someone for the Duke Alumni Association’s board of directors, go to www.board- 
nom.dukealumni.com and complete the online form. Or you can send names and qualifications 
(no self-nominations, please) to Sterly Wilder ’83, Associate Vice President, Alumni Affairs, Box 
90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 1. 


GO BEYOND THE PRINT Get links to online content related to Register stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from University Archives 





Swan Song: The Story of the Roney Fountain 





iding among the magnolias alongside the 

East Duke Building on East Campus is one of 

our early school landmarks: the Roney 

Fountain. Few who see it in its current non- 
functioning state would guess that it has ties to the 
Duke family and was the centerpiece of campus in 
the early twentieth century. 

The ornate, multi-tiered fountain, topped by a 
metal swan that spouted water out of the end of its 
beak, was installed in 1901, a gift from Anne Roney, 
Washington Duke’s sister-in-law. After Duke’s sec- 
ond wife, Artelia, died of typhoid in 1858, her sister, 
Anne, helped with his four children, including Ben- 
jamin and James. She also served as housekeeper 
for Fairview, the house Washington Duke built in the 
mid-1880s after his business became a Success. 

The fountain was originally part of agarden that © Waterworks: Roney fountain in 1919, top left, and in the 1920s, above. 
included the statue of Washington Duke seated in 
his armchair and marked the entrance to the Wash- 





Duke University Archives 


ington Duke Building, which stood roughly where Upperclassmen in the 1920s used the fountain for the botany department, led a restoration project, 
the East Duke Building is today. hazing freshmen; it was not uncommon to see refer- turning the basin of the Roney Fountain into a 
After the Washington Duke Building burned down ences toa “paddle in the fountain’ in the Chanticleer. —_ lily pond, with cattails around the perimeter. The 
in 1911, the statue of Duke was moved to its current By the early 1930s, the fountain’s water feature remains of the metal structure were converted into 
location, and the area around the Roney Fountain be- had stopped working and its crowning swan had a birdbath. 
came known as the Roney Garden. rusted away. In 1933, Ruth Addoms, a professor in —Jim Pyatt 81, University Archivist 


Call for Nominations for Board of Trustees 
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relies on suggestions from all segments of our broad and diverse alumni community. Nominations are reviewed by the Executive Committee of the 
Duke Alumni Association’s board of directors, which then submits a list of candidates to the Trustee Committee on Trusteeship. For information or to 
submit names, please contact Sterly L. Wilder ’83, Associate Vice President, Alumni Affairs, at trusteenominations@daa.duke.edu. 
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Memorializing Duke’s War Dead 


n October, Duke honored alumni who died while on active military duty In Memorial Quad, which is shel- 
with a rededicated campus memorial. The names of fifty-four men and tered between Duke Chapel and Duke 
women who gave their lives, many of them in wars in Korea, Vietnam, or Divinity School, U.S. Secretary of 
Iraq, were added to the existing wall that was installed in 1993 to honor the —_ Veterans Affairs Eric Shinseki A.M. 
sacrifice of Duke’s 236 World War II dead. 76 spoke to the assembled students, 


faculty and staff members, and fami- 
lies of the fallen at a rededication cere- 
mony. “From a distance, these 
engraved names look alike,” he said. 
But each is “a profound statement of 
love, patriotism, and loyalty” to the 
families and friends who cared about 
the individuals being honored. 

The university and the Duke 
Alumni Association (DAA) organized 
the event to pay tribute to alumni who 
lost their lives in active duty since 
World War II. After receiving informa- 
tion from family members or friends 
of the soldiers, DAA staff members 
submitted detailed forms requesting 
verifying information from the Na- 
tional Personnel Records Center. 

The association also spent months 
identifying those who had attended 
two or more consecutive semesters in 
a degree-granting program at Duke 
and worked with military authorities 
to verify the names of those service- 
men and servicewomen who died in 
active duty according to the military’s 
classification. 

The process was challenging—some 
submissions lacked key information 
such as Social Security numbers, for 
example—and took more than three 
years to complete. Because of the 
importance of the work, great care 
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inclusiveness. 

“The process was slower than we 
would have liked,” says Rachael 
Wheatley, special- programs coordina- 
tor for the DAA. “But seeing the fami- 
lies and knowing how much this 
meant to them made it all worth- 
while.” She adds that “while we have 
done everything we can to gather an 
exhaustive list of alumni, we will in- 
evitably have additions to the memo- 


Les Todd 
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rial over time.” 
DAA and univer- 
sity officials are 
currently drafting 
guidelines for this 
procedure. 

“The names on 
this wall personify 
duty, honor, 
courage, and serv- 
ice to something 
larger than self,” 
said Shinseki. He 
spoke at the cere- 
mony after touring 
the Durham VA 
Medical Center 
and before meeting 
with Duke students 
who are either in 
the ROTC pro- 
gram or who are 
attending the 
university under 
VA-sponsored 


programs, such 


Recognizing veterans: 
Chapel Quad, opposite 
page, was locus for 
memorial dedication; 
Shinseki, top center, 
spoke of alumni 
courage and dedica- 
tion; right, color guard 
opened the ceremony. 





as the new Post-9/11 GI Bill and Yellow Ribbon Program. 

“Duke has many distinguished alumni, but I’d argue that the names on this me- 
morial represent the most distinguished,” Shinseki said at the ceremony. “They 
represent extraordinary courage and dedication in the face of great adversity. 
This memorial affirms that free people can bend history in the direction of our 
best hopes, and ensure that their service and sacrifice will never be forgotten.” 

“Taps” was played as the ceremony ended. Then family members and friends 
passed quietly by the wall, running their fingers across the names of those they 
still remember. Kathy Mason Haskell B.S.N.’60, who came from Annapolis, 
Maryland, to honor her brother, Charles Mason ’64, who died in Vietnam, 
said simply, “It was very touching.” 


Help Us Honor Alumni 


Nominations for the Distinguished Alumni Award, the highest honor presented by the Duke Alumni Associ- 

ation, are being accepted for 2010. The honor is awarded annually to alumni who have distinguished 

themselves through contributions to their field of work, in service to Duke University, or toward the better- 

ment of humanity. All living alumni, other than current Duke employees, are eligible for consideration. 
Nomination forms are available online at www.awards.dukealumni.com or from Jennifer Torres at 

(919) 684-3055. 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 


Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 
FAX: (919) 681 1659 (typed only, please) 


E-MAIL: dukemag@ duke.edu 


Inc lude your full name, address, and C lass year, } 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 


Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include 


mailing label. 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: 


bluedevil@ duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note ma- 
terial we receive and the long lead time required 
for typesetting, design, and printing, your sub- 
Misslon May Not appear for three to four issues. 
Alumni are urged to include spouses’ names in 
marriage and birth announcements. We do not 


TeC( ord engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Ben V. Branscomb °43, M.D. ’47 enjoyed a 
40-year career in pulmonary medicine at the 
University of Alabama-Birmingham and con- 
tinues to fish, hunt, and carpenter. He and his 
wife, Jane, live in Birmingham. 


Gloria Meehan Read °49 has published Every 
thing Will Be Alright: An Alzheimer’s Memoir, a 
love story that chronicles the journey of her 
marriage to William M. Read °46 and their 
shared experiences after he was diagnosed with 
Alzheimer’s. 


E. Denby Brandon Jr. A.M. ’52 has pub- 
lished The History of Financial Planning: The 
Transformation of Financial Servic es | John Wiley 
and Sons Inc.), a comprehensive history of fi- 
nancial planning. He has spent a long career in 
financial planning, including helping to pro- 
mote the profession internationally. 


Morgan G. Brenner 54 has published his third 
book, The Majors of Golf (McFarland & Co.). 

The book includes the complete results of all 407 
major tournaments played from 1860 to 2008, 

along with the full record of each golfer who par- 
ticipated. He previously published College Basket- 
ball’s National Championships: The Complete Record 
of Every Tournament Ever Played and The Encyclope- 


dia of College & University Name Histories. 


Charles L. Reid A.M. ’54, Ph.D. ’60 was hon- 
ored by the department of philosophy and reli- 
gious studies at Youngstown State University, 
where the department’s library has been named 
after him. 


Fred A. Shabel '54 was inducted into the 
New England Basketball Hall of Fame in Octo- 
ber. He is vice chair of ( someast-Spectacor and 
coached the University of Connecticut men’s 
basketball team from 1963 to 1967. 


Theodore C. Taub '56 has been listed among 
The Best Lawyers in America 2010. He is a partner 
at Shumaker, Loop & Kendrick, in its Tampa, 
Fla., office, and specializes in environmental, 
real-estate, and land-use and zoning law. 


MARRIAGES: John J. Powell M.Div. ’42 to 
Anne Bennett Dodd Powell B.S.N. 44, 
R.N. ’44 on Feb. 15, 2009. Residence: Mill 
Spring, N.C. 


1960s 


By Soth Reunion Apri 16-18 


J. Phillips L. Johnston ’61 has published Bis- 
cuitville: The Secret Recipe for Building a Sustain- 
able Competitive Advantage (Easton Studio 
Press). The book uses the successful business 
model of the Biscuitville chain to highlight the 
importance of innovative leadership, high ethi- 
cal standards, and a strong commitment to em- 
ployees, customers, and the local community. 


Duke offers a range of giving vehicles 
that may help you: 


realize immediate tax savings 
transfer assets to a loved one with 
a reduced tax liability 

generate a life income for yourself 
and/or your loved ones 

reduce or eliminate income, 
capital gains, or estate taxes 

and make a more significant gift 
than you imagined possible! 


Let us help you and your financial advisors 
develop a gift plan that meets your 
financial and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Phone 
Email 


(919) 681-0464 
giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 


a = ————————— 
a See , 
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David W. Long ’64 has been listed among The 
Best Lawyers in America 2010. He is a partner in 
Poyner Spruill’s Raleigh office, where he practices 
commercial litigation and criminal-defense law. 


765 | 45th Reunion April 16-18 


Claiborne Gregory Jr. 67 has been named 
among The Best Lawyers in America 2010. He is a 
partner in the San Antonio office of Jackson 
Walker, practicing bankruptcy law. 


James A. Martin Jr. 67 was elected to the 
American Board of Trial Advocates and has 
been recognized in The Best Lawyers in America 
2010 in the specialty of medical malpractice, the 
third consecutive year he has been listed in the 
publication. He is president of Macfarlane Fer- 


guson & McMullen in Tampa, Fla. 


Pamela Odell Price ’67 was included in 
Florida Super Lawyers 2009. She is a shareholder 
in the Orlando, Fla., office of GrayRobinson 
and focuses on corporate law. 


P. Thomas Boroughs J.D. ’68 was appointed 
to the Century Commission for a Sustainable 
Florida. The 15-member commission is charged 
with developing a strategic plan for the future 
of Florida. He is a partner with the interna- 
tional law firm Holland & Knight, in its Or- 
lando, Fla., office, focusing on zoning, land-use, 
and real-estate development matters. 


D. Larkin Chenault ’68, former executive 
director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Bar 
Association, has become executive director of 
the Connecticut Bar Association. 


Phillip R. Finch 69 has been recognized in 
Florida Super Lawyers 2009. He practices in the 
Orlando, Fla., office of GrayRobinson and 
focuses on real-estate law. 


1970s 


40th Reunion April 16-18 


Joe B. Hoyle ’70 has been named to Account- 
ing Today’s list of Today’s Top 100 Most Influen- 
tial People in Accounting. He is associate 
professor of accounting at the University of 
Richmond’s Robins School of Business. 


David Jones A.M. ’70 was awarded the Snif- 
fen Faculty Governance Service Award from 
the University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh in Sep- 
tember. His extensive administrative record in- 
cludes service on 27 committees. 


T. Richard Kane ’70, LL.M. ’86 has been 
named among The Best Lawyers in America 2010. 
He is a partner in the Charlotte office of Poyner 
Spruill, where he practices environmental law. 


Randall F. Grass 71, M.A.T. ’75 has published 
Great Spirits: Portraits of LifeChanging World Music 
Artists (University Press of Mississippi), a book 
that explores the lives of eight influential artists 
from the past 50 years, including Bob Marley, 
Nina Simone, Sun Ra, and the Neville Brothers. 


John C. Dull ’72 and the rest of the Dull 
Music Band shared the stage with The Loretta 
Hagen Band at the Rutherford Congregational 


MINI-PROFILE 


Fred Campbell Jr. ’55, 
still “mad” after all 
these years 


red Campbell Jr. may be 
living proof that when Mad 
Men retire, they don’t nec 
essarily become less SO. 
A successful Duke athlete and a 
U.S. Marine, Campbell made his 
professional career on New York’s 
Madison Avenue as an ad man. But 
he retired to the coast of Savan- 
nah, Georgia, where he can often 
be found trolling in his airboat— 
and occasionally chasing down 
Suspected criminals. 

Physical adventure has always 
been Campbell’s trademark, even 
in college. He may be one of 
Duke’s most decorated athletes, 
eventually collecting nine letters in 
football, wrestling, and track and 
field (shot and discus). He was part 
of the 1955 Orange Bowl champi- 
onship team as an interior lineman 
and was drafted by the Chicago 
Cardinals, the football franchise 
now based in Arizona. 

But another draft caught him 
before he could join the National 
Football League. The Marine Corps 
put him to work—and ended his 
gridiron aspirations. While playing 
football at Quantico, Campbell 
blew out his knee. Unfortunately, 
“that injury was career-ending” 
where football was concerned, 
he says. 

Campbell spent more than three 
years as an officer in the Marines, 
then took his Duke dean’s list edu- 
cation to New York, where he 
landed a job with an advertising 
agency. He attended night school 
to earn his M.B.A., ending up as the 
new-products director for Sterling 
Drug and doubling his salary. 

But it was when he entered the 
sports world again that he really 
felt at home. In 1972, he became 


marketing vice president for the 
National Basketball Association, 
where he began converting his 
own brand of slam dunks. “! got 
the All-Star balloting program 
going and started a whole new 
merchandising program,’ Campbell 
says. He also launched a successful 
weekly NBA highlights show, This 
Week in the NBA, which brought 
more viewers to the games. 

Campbell’s accomplishments 
got the attention of the American 
Athletic Union (AAU), the organiza- 
tion charged with supporting the 
nation’s Olympic athletes. 
Notwithstanding the success of 
Bruce Jenner and others in Mon- 
treal in 1976, the U.S. was topped 
by both the Soviet Union and East 
Germany in number of medals. 

The AAU wanted Campbell to 
strengthen U.S. medal chances 
against the Communist jugger- 
naut. But instead of working di- 
rectly for the AAU, Campbell 
formed his own advertising 
agency and hired himself out to 
them. His first goal: lobbying to 
change the International Olympic 
Committee's rule against corporate 
Sponsorship. 

Eliminating Rule 26 “opened up 
the doors for me to approach cor- 
porations.” Campbell pitched giv- 
ing to the AAU not as charity, but 
as strategic PR that increased a 
company’s Sales. Funding for 
Olympic athletes went higher than 
Jenner’s javelin, and Campbell felt 
vindicated by the 1980 win of the 
U.S. hockey team, which had be- 
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come a client of Campbell Associ- 
ates on its own. 

Campbell continued to special- 
ize in marketing sporting organi- 
zations, including the America’s 
Cup, until his retirement in 1995. 
The grandson of a naval officer in 
the Spanish-American War, Camp- 
bell would only consider locations 
near water and settled near the 
tidal marshes in Savannah with his 
wife, Barbara. 

In 2004 he bought a marsh ad- 
venture craft, a 640-horsepower 
Recon Ranger airboat built to mili- 
tary specs. “The only difference be- 
tween mine and the ones they use 
in lraq is they've got a fifty-caliber 
machine gun,” Campbell says. 

In April 2008, local police asked 
Campbell for help in catching a 
thief hiding out near Tybee Island. 
Though a storm made navigating 
the waters treacherous, Campbell 
successfully steered his boat to 
help Savannah police capture and 
arrest the suspect. Campbell was 
honored for his daring involve- 
ment with an article in the Sep- 
tember/October 2008 issue of 
Airboating Magazine. 

“Looking back | guess I’m glad | 
did it, but | wouldn't do it again,” 
reflects Campbell. “My wife was 
ready to take me to a shrink 
after that.” 

—Fric Larson 


Larson ’95 Is CEO of Zoom Factor, a 
media consulting company. 
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John Carrington 


Church in Rutherford, N.J., in October. The 
band, for which he plays lead guitar and sings, 
tours the nation playing acoustic roots music. 


Marie M. Fortune '72 received the 2009 Mari- 
lyn Adams Moore Social Prophet Award given 
by the Justice and Witness Ministries, United 
Church of Christ. The founder and senior ana- 
lyst at Faith Trust Institute, she has explored the 
relationship between sexual violence and reli- 
gion, serving as founding editor for the Jounal 
of Religion and Abuse and publishing a book, Sex- 
ual Violence: The Unmentionable Sin. She has 
also worked with the Department of Justice and 
the Department of Defense and has served on 
task forces on domestic violence and violence 
against women. 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. '73 has been recog- 
nized in Virginia Super Lawyers 2009. He also 
has been reappointed by the Speaker of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates as a member of the 
Virginia War of 1812 Bicentennial Commission. 
He is a partner in Christian @ Barton and 
practices business, intellectual-property, govern- 
mental, and utilities law. 


Robert L. Cook °73 received the 2009 Steven 
Anson Coons Outstanding Service Award from 
the Association for Computing Machinery Spe- 
cial Interest Group on Computer Graphics and 
Interactive Techniques. He is the original au- 
thor and co-architect of RenderMan, the soft- 
ware recognized as the industry standard for 
computer graphics feature animation and visual 
effects rendering. RenderMan has been used in 
every movie nominated for a Visual Effects 
Osear in the past 15 years. Cook is the vice 
president of advanced technology for Pixar 
Animation Studios. 


Dan L. Hendricks M.Div. ’73, Ph.D. ’77 has 
been appointed vice chancellor for advancement 
at Purdue University-Calumet (Ind.) and will 
oversee Purdue-Calumet’s development, alumni, 
and marketing /university-relations units. 


George Marshall Hearn Jr. ’74 is the presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Bar Foundation’s 
board of directors. His legal practice focuses on 
personal injury, product liability, domestic rela- 
tions, and appellate law. 


Michael S. Mayer °74, A.M. ’75 has written 
Presidential Profiles: The Eisenhower Years (Facts 
on File). He is a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 


35th Reunion April 16-18 


David B. Epstein B.S.E. ’75 retired from the 
Federal Aviation Administration after 33 years 
of service. He now works with the Alaska De- 
partment of Transportation and Public Facilities 
as regional traffic and safety engineer for the 
southeast region, headquartered in Juneau, 


Alaska. 


Suzanne Campbell Lowe 75 published her 
second book, The Integration Imperative: Erasing 
Marketing and Business Development Silos—Once 
and for All—in Professional Service Firms (Profes- 
sional Services Books). It provides new clarity 
on professional and business service firms’ 
structural and cultural barriers to effective mar- 
keting and selling. 
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Michael K. Kuhn ’76 was included among The 
Best Lawyers in America 2010 and Texas Super 
Lawyers 2009. He is a partner in the Houston of- 
fice of Jackson Walker, specializing in commer- 
cial real-estate law. 


Jairy C. Hunter Ph.D. '77 was awarded the 
Order of the Palmetto, South Carolina’s highest 
civilian honor. He has served as president of 
Charleston Southern University for 25 years. 


David P. Kirsh '77 has joined the matrimonial 
and family-law firm of Berger Schatz as partner 
in the Chicago office. 


Robert A. Latham III ’77 joined Archer Nor- 
ris in the Walnut Creek, Calif., office as special 
counsel in its insurance-litigation practice. 


Kevin Joseph Edgar Ph.D. 79 was among 
the first class of American Chemical Society 
Fellows. The 162 individuals named in the in- 
augural class of fellows were honored for excel- 
lence in chemistry and service to society. He is 
a professor of biomaterial and bioprocessing 

at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. 


Wallace Kay Lightsey ’79 is the secretary- 
treasurer of the South Carolina Bar Founda- 
tion. A partner in the Greenville, S.C., office of 
Wyche, he focuses his practice on civil litigation 
with an emphasis on commercial, corporate, 
and news-media litigation. 


Ann Calby Miller 79, M.D. ’85 was appointed 
senior vice president of the primary-care and 
specialty-business unit of Eisai Inc. She has 
more than 20 years of experience in the bio- 
pharmaceutical industry and works in Eisai’s 


Woodcliff Lake, N.J., facility. 


MARRIAGES: Carol A. Springer ’73 to 
Robert Rudolph on May 17, 2009. Residence: 
Palm Beach Gardens, Fla....Joan Cassetta 
Gurvis B.S.N. ’77 to James T. Shields on Aug. 
15, 2009. Residence: Colorado Springs, Colo. 


1980s 


Efe S0th Reunion Apritis.is 


David Dreifus J.D. ’80 has been included 
among The Best Lawyers in America 2010. He spe- 
cializes in commercial litigation at Poyner 
Spruill, where he is a partner in the Raleigh 
office. 


John H. Hickey J.D. ’80 was sworn in fora 
second consecutive year to the Florida Bar As- 
sociation board of governors in June; he has 
been appointed to the disciplinary review and 
rules committees. For the fourth year in a row, 
he was included in Florida Super Lawyers for per- 
sonal-injury law. 


Bruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 has been 
named among The Best Lawyers in America 2010 
and Texas Super Lawyers 2009. He is a partner in 
the Houston office of Jackson Walker, specializ- 
ing in bankruptcy and finance law. 


Stuart M. Moss ’81, former director of Barry- 
Wehmiller Inc., is general manager of MEECO 
Inc., a provider of renewable-energy solutions. 


Katherine E. Tennyson ’81 was elected to the 
board of trustees of the National Council of Jue 
venile and Family Court Judges. She has served 
on the Multnomah County, Ore., Circuit Court 
bench since 2002. 


785 | 25th Reunion April 16-18 


Douglas Farmer ’85, M.D. ’89 was appointed 
full professor of surgery at the University of 
California-Los Angeles School of Medicine. He 
has served as chief of the UCLA pediatric sur- 
gery liver and small-bowel transplant program. 


Matthew H. Koch '85 became chief operating 
officer at the Virginia Department of Game 
and Inland Fisheries. He also earned a certifi- 
cate in nonprofit management from Duke in 
June. He lives in Glen Allen, Va., with his wife 
and four sons. 


Paul S. Quinn Jr. ’85 has been named among 
Florida Super Lawyers 2009. He practices in the 

Orlando, Fla., office of GrayRobinson and fo- 
cuses on realestate law. 


Timothy John Walker ’85 published the 
book TJ Walker's Secrets to Foolproof Presentations, 
which reached the number-one spot on the 
USA Today bestseller list and the number-two 
spot on The Wall Street Journal bestseller list. He 
lives in New York. 


Michael G. Rhodes B.S.E. ’87 is CEO of 
Palladian Financial Holdings, a Wilmington, 
Del., financial-services company focused on 
the North American market. 


Phillip Hanrahan A.M. ’88 has written Life 
After Favre: A Season of Change with the Green 
Bay Packers and Their Fans (Skyhorse Publish- 
ing). A lifelong Packers fan, Hanrahan moved 
to Green Bay to chronicle the effect of the de- 
parture of Brett Favre on the team, its fans, and 
the town. He lives in Los Angeles. 


Louis K. Gump ’89 joined CNN.com as vice 
president of CNN Mobile and is working from 
the company’s Atlanta headquarters. Since 
2003, he has served on the board of directors 
for the Mobile Marketing Association. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Charles 
L. Betley ’84 and Hilary Budzinski-Betley on 
March 23, 2009. Named Anastazia Katherine 
Betley...First child and son to Mary E. “Mimi” 
Harkins ’86 and James Henick on March 2, 
2009. Named James Matthew Henick... Third 
child and first daughter to Michael W. Junkin 
87 and Carolyn Middleton Plump ’88 on 
May 15, 2009. Named Mackenzie Middleton 


Junkin. 


1990s 


EXe] 20th Reunion Apritieis 


Robert H. Arzonetti 90 was appointed chair 
of the newly formed business-law committee of 
the Palm Beach County (Fla.) Bar Association. 
He is an associate and corporate lawyer at 
Gunster in its West Palm Beach office, concen- 
trating his practice in securities, corporate 
governance, mergers and acquisitions, and 
general corporate law. 


Elizabeth Anne Leermakers ’90 celebrated 
her first anniversary as wellness counselor at 
Hilton Head Health, a weightloss and health 
resort in Hilton Head, S.C. 


James Carlton Purcell M.B.A. ’91 has 
started Pikcal.com, a photo-sharing website that 
offers consumers a chance to store and share 
photos, create customizable photo products, 
and access professional photos. 


Elizabeth Sanders Delwiche Engelhardt 
92 has coauthored Republic of Barbecue: Stories 
Beyond the Brisket. She undertook the project 
with the aid of 11 graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Texas-Austin, where she is an associ- 
ate professor of American studies. 


Jennifer Jill “J.J.” Ramberg 792 was se- 
lected by Jewish Women International as a 2009 
Women to Watch honoree for her work in cre- 
ating new ways to help charities raise funds. 
She is host of the MSNBC Sunday morning 
show Your Business and cofounder of Good- 
Search, a socially responsible search engine and 
online shopping mall that donates half its rev- 
enue to nonprofits and schools. 


Phillip E. Wegner Ph.D. ’93 has published 
Life Between Two Deaths, 1989-2001: U.S. Culture 
in the Long Nineties (Duke University Press). 
Using examples from fiction, television, and 
film, the book examines the period between the 
fall of the Berlin Wall and 9/11 to explore the 
cultural, political, and economic developments 
that took place. Wegner is an associate profes- 
sor of English at the University of Florida. 


Robert Dean Gilbreath Jr. 94 published his 
first book, The Next Evolution of Marketing: Con- 
nect with Your Customers by Marketing with Mean- 
ing (McGraw-Hill), released in October. 


Patrick David Grant B.S.E. 94 completed his 
radiology residency at the University of Ala- 
bama-Birmingham and passed the American 
Board of Radiology certification examination. 
He is completing a yearlong fellowship in mus- 
culoskeletal imaging in Birmingham, Ala. 


Christopher Jerome Vaughn J.D. ’94 was 
recognized among The Best Lawyers in America 
2010 for his work in real-estate law. He is a 
shareholder at Carruthers & Roth and lives in 
Greensboro with his wife, Dana. 


795 | 15th Reunion April 16-18 


Matthew Robert Eggers ’96 is director of 
product management and co-general manager 
of fuel-cell stacks at the green technology 
company Bloom Energy. 


Jennifer Slone Tobin J.D. 96 became Florida 
Bar-certified in real-estate law. She is a partner 
at Shutts & Bowen in its Orlando, Fla., office, 
where she represents both developers and 
lenders in connection with the acquisition, de- 
velopment, financing, and sale of commercial 
and large residential properties. 


Matthew John Galluzzo ’98 became a 
founding partner of the law firm Galluzzo & 
Johnson. He was formerly a prosecutor with the 
New York County District Attorney’s Office in 
Manhattan. 


MINI-PROFILE 


James Toomey 
B.S.M.E. ’83, M.E.M. 


08, underwater wit 


or most people, a shark 

bite would be cata- 

Strophic. But Jim Toomey 

is one of the few who 
might profit from it. 

“Actually, | lather myself up 
with chum whenever | go into the 
ocean,” Toomey deadpans. “Be- 
cause I’ve thought that if | ever did 
get bitten by a shark, it'd be great 
PR. But so far, no luck.” 

Even though he’s kidding, you 
can still imagine the headlines: 
“Jaws bites shark cartoonist back.” 
Toomey is the cartoonist behind 
Sherman’s Lagoon, a strip that 
Stars Sherman the shark and runs 
in more than 150 newspapers. He 
lives in Annapolis, Maryland, with 
his wife of ten years and two chil- 
dren, passing his work days just 
like any other writer. 

“Mostly, | sit in a room trying to 
fill up a blank piece of paper,” 
Toomey says. “| really do approach 
it like a job, although there’s a 
personal aspect to it. It’s important 
to create characters that are parts 
of you, and the strip is really dia- 
logue between different parts of 
me—ahout life experiences, kind 
of reflecting on what’s happened 
to me over the last week.” 

Toomey began cartooning dur- 
ing his freshman year at Duke, 
while working on his mechanical 
engineering degree. A friend from 
high school talked him into doing 
a political cartoon for The Chroni- 
cle, which went over well enough 
to encourage Toomey to do more. 

Soon he was doing two a week, 
mostly about campus issues. 


Toomey kept it up after gradua- 
tion, even while working for a 
company that built exhibitions for 
museums and trade shows. Even- 
tually, he began conceptualizing a 
Strip based on a shark he’d been 
drawing since childhood. 

“| was a very active scuba diver, 
loved the underwater world,” he 
says. And | realized the ocean was 
very cartoony. All these underwa- 
ter creatures had their own de- 
meanor—crabby crabs, slow and 
deliberate turtles, funny sawfish. 
So they came pre-programmed, al- 
most. | remember thinking, ‘Why is 
nobody doing this” ” 

Toomey comes from a long line 
of engineers, so he was bucking 
the family business by leaving the 
field. But he plunged fulltime into 
cartooning with Sherman’s Lagoon 
in 1991. The strip stars Sherman the 
Shark, “a naive, goofy, say-any- 
thing character,” Toomey says. 

There’s also Fillmore the sea 
turtle, wise though a bit preten- 
tious, and Hawthorne the crabby 
hermit crab. Though not especially 
edgy, Sherman’s Lagoon pokes 
gentle fun at its characters. 

About the only political content 
iS a pro-environmental bent, which 
it comes by honestly. Toomey re- 
turned to Duke a few years ago to 
earn a master’s degree in environ- 
mental management. 

“There’s a lot of demand for 
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environmental media, especially 
online,” he says. “So I’m casting 
about for ways to combine that 
with the strip. It’s really a pretty 
easy job. You don’t need anything 
that sophisticated or any arcane 
politics, because people don’t get 
that. What people respond to is 
what they can relate to—some- 
thing as banal as a haircut, or run- 
ning out of gas. So you just pour 
that in.” 

In recent years, Toomey has 
taken the strip into other realms, 
including the 2008 debut of Sher- 
man’s Lagoon, The Musical (the 
soundtrack is available via iTunes 
or Rhapsody). Given the decline in 
print journalism, there might come 
a day when the main venue for 
the strip is something other than a 
daily paper. 

“Id love to do more things with 
the strip,” Toomey says. “Maybe an 
animated film, because | have 
great concern over where the 
newspaper industry will be in five 
years. And | have few marketable 
Skills. | write short punchy dialogue 
for fish. | did pass my engineering 
boards, but that was twenty-five 
years ago. I’m not sure how well I’d 
do there anymore.” 

—David Menconi 


Menconi is the music critic for 
Raleigh’s News & Observer. 
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Valerie Toomey 








He can't fix the 
economy, but he can 
help you deal with it. 


Duke Executive Health physician Kevin Waters, MD, 
and his team develop personalized health programs to 
keep you healthy during these difficult economic times. 


Why is now the best time to think about your health? 

Everyone is stressed about the economy these days, and although it is 
easy to ignore your health, it is more important than ever to take care 
of yourself. We know that stress is a major contributor to high blood 
pressure, heart disease, anxiety, and depression and that preventive 
health measures like proper diet, exercise, and regular health screenings 
from your physician are pivotal to combating these illnesses. Our 


program is specifically designed to address these issues. 


What is Duke Executive Health? 

We are an integrated team of professionals working together to provide 
recommendations for improved health, diet, exercise, and stress 
management through a comprehensive exam delivered in a caring and 
efficient manner. The end result is a practical, personalized health plan 
that fits into a busy executive’s normal routine. And to help during the 
more difficult times of the year, a personal health coach will monitor 
your progress and help keep you on track. 


What's so important about a team approach in health care? 

A team approach is the future of medicine—and what we’re using 
right now at Duke. In our program we have a team composed of a 
physician, a nutritionist, a fitness expert, a stress manager, a health 
coach, and a nurse who all actively participate in a patient’s care. 
This team approach allows us to adequately formulate a personalized 
health care plan that meets the patient’s needs. 


Why Duke? 

At Duke you have access to the best specialty medical care in the 
world. Our program distinguishes itself from other executive health 
programs by our emphasis on providing a caring, personal relationship 
with each individual. 


The team at Duke Executive Health is dedicated to protecting 
your most valuable asset...you. 


Duke Executive Health 
919-660-6606 DukeExecHealth.org 
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Jeffrey Michael Bershad 799 has been pro- 
moted to CEO of Phillip Jeffries Ltd., a wall- 
covering producer. He lives in West Orange, 


N.J., with his wife, Marisa. 


Karen “Libble” Miller Ginster B.S.E. ’99, 
M.B.A. ’06 is a product manager for Bard Ac- 
cess Systems in Salt Lake City. 


MARRIAGES: Valerie J. Goodwill 91 to 
Duane Thieme on March 14, 2009. Residence: 
Topeka, Kan....Alexander R. McKenzie 795 
to Libbie Lynn Parker 795, M.D. ’99 on April 
25, 2009. Residence: Chapel Hill...Elizabeth 
J. Culbert ’96 to William S. Monaghan on 
May 9, 2009. Residence: New York...William 
R. Miller Jr. 98, J.D. 06 to Julia A. Noone 
J.D. 06 on Aug. 8, 2009. Residence: Brooklyn, 
N.Y....Andrea D. Smith 798 to Scott Zieher 
on Aug. 1, 2009. Residence: New York...Erin 
B. Miller 799 to Jason Merli on June 19, 2009. 
Residence: Baltimore. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Derek Mc- 
Nulty 990 and Catherine Corry on March 31, 
2009. Named William Corry MeNulty...First 
child and daughter to Meghdut Robert Mar- 
tinez Biswas ’92 and Angel Lynne Fleming 
92 on Dec. 8, 2008. Named Harper Meade 
Biswas...First child and daughter to Susan E. 
Cates ’92 and Scott Warren on June 30, 2009. 
Named Catherine Elizabeth Warren...Second 
child and daughter to Peter M. Nicholas ’92, 
M.B.A. ’98 and Christina D. Nicholas on Sept. 
24, 2009. Named Elizabeth Lilly... Third child 
and second son to Michelle Murray Tuffin 92 
and Michael J. Tuffin on March 31, 2008. 
Named Giles Barry... Third child and first son 
to William T. Auchincloss 93 and Megan 
Mingey Auchincloss 94 on May 24, 2009. 
Named Grayden William...Third child and son 
to Julie Christine Benda ’93 and Ray W. 
Helms B.S.E. ’94 on Jan. 13, 2009. Named Blake 
Benda Helms...First child and son to Laura 
Brannen Wingfield '93 and J. Todd Wing- 
field 94 on Aug. 24, 2009. Named Ryan 
Cameron... Third child and first son to Megan 
Mingey Auchincloss 794 and William T. 
Auchincloss '93 on May 24, 2009. Named 
Grayden William...Second child and first son to 
Shannon Hodge Boaz 794 and David R. Boaz 
on April 1, 2009. Named Thomas Glen... Third 
child and son to Ray W. Helms B.S.E. 94 and 
Julie Christine Benda ’93 on Jan. 13, 2009. 
Named Blake Benda Helms...First child and son 
to J. Todd Wingfield ’94 and Laura Bran- 
nen Wingfield ’93 on Aug. 24, 2009. Named 
Ryan Cameron...Fourth child and third daugh- 
ter to Heather Flanagan Brennan 95 and 
Paul M. Brennan on May 27, 2009. Named 
Caitlin Mary... Third child and second son to 
Philip Daniel Ehrlich 95 and Holly Ehrlich 
on Sept. 23, 2009. Named Collin Matthew...Sec- 
ond child and first daughter to Raleigh A. 
Shoemaker Jr. 95 and Katherine Shoemaker 
on July 24, 2009. Named Jane Dowding...First 
child and son to Jonathan Trachtenberg 
B.S.E. ’95 and Barbara Trachtenberg on May 5, 
2009. Named Tyler Max...Second and third 
children and twin sons to Vanessa Kelly 
Wideman 795 and Michael Wideman on Feb. 
27, 2009. Named Kelly and Kelby...Second child 
and daughter to Andrew L. Kaplan 96, M.D. 
00 and Susan Sufka Kaplan M.D. ’02, 
M.H.LS. ’02 on July 8, 2009. Named Dahlia 
Rose...First child and son to Brian Y. Kim 


MINI-PROFILE 


Jennifer Grausman 
96, cooking lessons 


t the center of Pressure 
(ooker—the feature- 
documentary directorial 
debut of Jennifer Graus- 
man—is a captivating recipe. One 
that Wilma Stephenson, the long- 
time culinary-arts instructor at 
Northeast Philadelphia’s Frankford 
High, knows by heart and whips 
up year in and year out. One that 
Stephenson has refined to a 
curious blend of edification and 
evisceration. One that has led her 
Students to off-the-charts triumph 
in the scholarship competitions 
they dominate annually. And that 
has garnered Frankford a reputa- 
tion for—as Grausman says—“not 
only sports, but cooking, too.” 

It’s a teacher's recipe for 
Success, and Grausman and her 
film give illuminating access. 

After wrapping up her graduate 
film program at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Grausman—a Manhattan lifer, 
aside from her four years in 
Durham—began seeking the kind 
of cooking-in-the-classroom sto- 
ryline that could carry a feature 
documentary. Inspired by her fa- 
ther, a cooking writer and educa- 
tor who studied with James Beard 
and at Le Cordon Bleu, Grausman 
chose to focus on an initiative— 
the Careers Through Culinary Arts 
Program (C-CAP)—that her father 
launched in 1990. 

Once she had a broad topic in 
mind, Grausman had to further re- 
fine the focus of the film. “| 
Started interviewing kids and 
teachers in the New York area,” 
She says. “We were finding good 
people, but it didn’t feel like a 
whole feature. | kept hearing 
about Wilma Stephenson. And so | 
went down to Philadelphia to 


meet her at the end of the school 
year. There was something about 
her—she was a character—and 
there was a story going on in her 
Classroom.” 

For the next year, Grausman, 
her codirector, and her crew made 
the trek from New York several 
times a week to capture the 
action. At the beginning of each 
year, when Stephenson’s six 
classes are filled to the brim with 
aspirants, Stephenson puts her 
most terrifying face forward (Seri- 
ously, go watch the film’s trailer) 
in order to weed out those who 
aren't entirely committed to the 
cause. “She completely hazes 
them,” Grausman says. 

The same can be said for Graus- 
man and her crew. Despite the 
all-access arrangements that the 
filmmakers thought they had made 
with their subject, “Wilma never re- 
ally got her head around what we 
were going to do,” Grausman says. 
“She had this idea that we were 
coming once or twice a month for a 
Short period. Sometimes we'd get 
down there, and she'd send us 
home. We wouldn't be allowed in 
the kitchen.” Grausman began 


thinking of ways to save the project: 


“We had to start thinking about 
filming at other schools, but we 
knew this was the story, and so we 
just Kept pushing.” 

And so they did, ultimately ar- 
riving at the Los Angeles Film Fes- 
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tival back in June 2008 to pre- 
miere the film. The story arc— 
three of Stephenson’s students 
resist the hard promises of post- 
graduate inner-city life by honing 
their gourmet-cooking chops and 
winning culinary-school scholar- 
Ships—resonated with the 1,200 
public high-school students who 
attended the first screening. “They 
treated our kids like rock stars,” 
Grausman says. “They asked for 
autographs. They wanted Wilma 
to move across the country to 
teach them.” 

Over the course of the follow- 
ing year and a half, Grausman and 
Pressure Cooker have enjoyed the 
long tail of the film’s run: the 
Special Jury Prize in L.A.; the Best 
Documentary Award at the 
Philadelphia Film Festival: and the 
Audience Awards at the festivals in 
Aspen, Colorado; Portland, Oregon; 
and Berkshire, Massachusetts—to 
name Just a few notable achieve- 
ments. And now, having at last 
embraced the quiet of the festival 
season’s end, Grausman Is trans- 
lating her own recipe for writing, 
directing, and producing success 
from the documentary genre to 
the next natural frontier: fiction 
filmmaking. 

—Daniel Riley 


Riley 08 is an editorial assistant at 
GQ magazine. 
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B.S.E. 96 and Karyn Kim on Aug. 9, 2009. 


Named Wesley...Fourth child and son to 
Matthew L. Fore '97, J.D. 03, M.B.A. 03 and 
Amy E. Hepburn 97, M.P.P.’01 on Aug. 8, 
009. Named Liam Hepburn Fore...First child 
and daughter to Dawn E. Murphy-Johnson 
97, ].D. 04 and Timothy Johnson on April 14, 
2009. Named Riley Grace...Second child and 
daughter to Claire DiLorenzo Paquin '97 and 
J.P. Paquin on June 16, 2009. Named Ursula 
DiLorenzo Paquin...First child and daughter to 
Christopher A. Daniels B.S.E. ’98, M.B.A. '05 
and Sarah Lambert Daniels '00, M.E.M. ’05 
on Jan, 31, 2009. Named Kathryn Riley...First 
child and daughter to Kathleen Miller Mar- 
galit '98, M.S. ’00 and Dan Margalit on June 
22, 2009. Named Lily...First child and son to 
Daniel M. Segal 98 and Lenor M. Segal on 
\pril 5, 2009. Named Jack Logan...First child 
and son to Karen “Libble” Miller Ginster 
B.S.E. 99, M.B.A. ’06 and Ben Ginster on June 
24, 2009. Named Charles Michael...First child 
and daughter to Andrea Robinson Kells '99 
and Richard W. Kells ’01 on Aug. 13, 2009. 
Named Naomi Grace. 


2000s 
Ket} 10th Reunion 


Matthew Todd Baskir '00 joined the Wash- 
ington office of Anderson Kill & Olick, an in- 
surance-Tecovery firm. His practic e focuses on 


\pril 16-18 


commercial litigation and insurance recovery. 


Alexander L. Heyman 00 has been pro- 
moted to major in the Air Force and is now 
serving as the operations officer for the 682nd 


=leelae 


Air Support Operations Squadron at Shaw Air 
Force Base, Sumter, S.C. 

Priya Ramaswami Baraniak B.S.E. '01 has re- 
ceived a postdoctoral fellowship from the Ameri- 
can Heart Association for her research into the 
effects of stem-cell-derived biomaterials on car- 
diac repair following a heart attack. She is a post 
doctoral fellow in the lab of Todd McDevitt 
B.S.E. °97 at the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Lucy Caudill Forsten 02 opened her own 
law practice, Holistic Health Law, which spe- 
cializes in serving the small-business needs of 
natural-medicine practitioners. She lives in 
Portland, Ore. 


Kimberly Hanauer '02 won the skillet throw 
in her age group at the Fryeburg (Maine) Fair 
this past fall; she threw a skillet 62 feet, nine 
inches. Hanauer is director of student and young 
alumni programs at the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion and lives in Durham with her dog, Feta. 


Christopher Ryan Cheney '03 received an 
M.B.A. and now works for GE Energy as part 
of the Experienced Commercial Leadership 
program. He lives in Washington. 


Mark D. Hecker ’03 graduated from Harvard’s 
Graduate School of Education and launched 
an educational nonprofit in Wash- 
ington that hires and trains struggling adoles- 
cent readers to be tutors in high-need 


Reach Ine., 


elementary schools. 
Janaka Bowman Lewis ’03 received a Ph.D 


from Northwestern University. She is now an as- 
sistant professor of English at UNC-Charlotte. 
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Oleg Cross LL.M. ’06, J.D. ’06 has launched 

the San Diego-based Cross Law Group. He re- 

cently received a 40-Under-40 leadership award 

from San Diego Metropolitan magazine in honor 

of his pro bono work as well as his authorship, 

with his wife, Natalie Prescott J.D. '06, of 
Nail Your Law Job Interview (Career Press). 


Dan Cassuto Freilich '06 was nominated for 
an Emmy Award for consumer / business news 
reporting. He is an investigative television re- 
porter for WKOW, the ABC affiliate in Madi- 
son, Wis. 


William T. “Thompson” Graves Jr. B.S.E 
’06 was designated a naval aviator while serving 
in Kingsville, Texas. He was presented with the 
Wings of Gold, marking the culmination of 
months of flight training. He lives in Charlotte. 


Natalie Prescott J.D. 06 received a 40-Under- 
40 leadership award from San Diego Metropolitan 
magazine for her extensive pro bono work and 
joint authorship, with her husband, Oleg 
Cross L.L.M. ’06, J.D. ’06, of Nail Your Law Job 
Interview (Career Press). 


Patrick A. Phelan ’07 has released his first 
full-length rock ’n’ roll album, Taped-together 
Stories, with the cast of veteran musicians who 
constitute his band, Luego. In November, he 
toured Europe as a solo act, and he will return 
in the spring with the entire band. 


Sarah Jill Welsch ’07 deployed in February 


2009 for a tour aboard the Navy guided-missile 











destroyer USS Chung-Hoon, which participated 
in the annual Cooperative Afloat Readiness 
and Training exercise in cooperation with 
forces from the Philippines, Singapore, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Brunei, and Indonesia. 
Welsch and the rest of the Chung-Hoon’s crew 
returned to the U.S. in August. 


Thomas Aldridge “Ty” Newell ’09 was ap- 
pointed to the 2009 managementtraining pro- 
gram for Developers Diversified Realty Corp. 
He lives in Cleveland. 


Brett David Rosenthal ’09 participated in a 
summer internship with NASA, one of 18 col- 
lege students selected to participate in the Na- 
tional Space Biomedical Research Institute’s 
summer-internship program. He attends the 
Emory University School of Medicine. 


MARRIAGES: Yvonne A. Ayew ’00 to Madi- 
son Cuffy on May 23, 2009. Residence: East 
Greenbush, N.Y....Paola Gomez ’00 to 
Steven Birenbaum on July 19, 2009. Residence: 
Torrance, Calif....Marian M. McAlpin ’00 to 
Ryan D. Maughn on Aug. 8, 2009. Residence: 
Portland, Ore....Lucy LeLois Caudill ’02 to 
Cora Forsten on Oct. 4, 2008. Residence: Port- 
land, Ore....James C. Martin Jr. 02 to Heidi 
Hullinger 04 on March 21, 2009. Residence: 
New York...John D. Powers B.S.E. ’02 to 
Alexis K. Speros ’02 on July 25, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Boulder, Colo.... Janaka N. Bowman 
03 to Daryl A. Lewis ’03 on June 9, 2007. Res- 
idence: Harrisburg, N.C....Christopher Ryan 
Cheney '03 to Alicia Frank-Meltzer on June 
20, 2009. Residence: Washington...Elizabeth 
Mary Clabby ’03 to Wheeler T. Maxwell on 
May 24, 2009. Residence: Philadelphia... 
Brooke A. Dohmen ’03 to Ryan P. Brown on 
Aug. 22, 2009. Residence: Berkeley, Calif... 
Daryl A. Lewis ’03 to Janaka N. Bowman 
03 on June 9, 2007. Residence: Harrisburg, 
N.C....Jeremy D. Morgan ’03 to Lindsey 
Jameson on Aug. 22, 2009. Residence: 
Chicago...Ashlee M. Gray ’04 to Eric A. 
Johnson on May 23, 2009. Residence: St. 
Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands...Heidi 
Hullinger ’04 to James C. Martin Jr. 02 on 
March 21, 2009. Residence: New York... Terry 
Milton Arnold II B.S.E. ’06 to Danielle D. 
Plattenburg '07 on July 18, 2009. Residence: 
Dallas...James R. Clanton ’06 to Brianne L. 
Ehrlich ’06 on July 18, 2009. Residence: Den- 
ver...Julia Ann Noone J.D. ’06 to William R. 
Miller Jr. °98, J.D. ’06 on Aug. 8, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Brooklyn, N.Y....Danielle D. Platten- 
burg ’07 to Terry Milton Arnold II B.S.E. ’06 
on July 18, 2009. Residence: Dallas. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Carla Yarger 
Benigni B.S.E. ’00 and Scott Benigni on June 
13, 2009. Named Henry Thomas...First child 
and daughter to Sarah Lambert Daniels '00, 
M.E.M. ’05 and Christopher A. Daniels 
B.S.E. ’98, M.B.A. ’05 on Jan. 31, 2009. Named 
Kathryn Riley...Second child and son to Dalila 
Dragnic-Cindric M.Eng.M. ’00 and Davor 
Cindric M.Eng.M. ’01 on June 8, 2009. Named 
Alen Blake Cindric...First child and daughter to 
Alexander L. Heyman ’00 and Ashley C. 
Heyman on April 29, 2009. Named Leah Caro- 
line...First child and son to Erika L. Smith ’00 
and Zachary Smith on June 27, 2009. Named 
Parker Charles...Second child and son to 
Davor Cindric M.Eng.M. ’01 and Dalila 


Dragnic-Cindric M.Eng.M. ’00 on June 8, 
2009. Named Alen Blake Cindric...First child 
and son to Mark E. Dobossy ’01 and Jennifer 
Ann Dobossy on April 9, 2009. Named Gabriel 
Mark...First child and daughter to Richard W. 
Kells ’01 and Andrea Robinson Kells ’99 on 
Aug. 13, 2009. Named Naomi Grace...First 
child and son to Justin M. Offen B.S.E. ’01 
and Shannon Offen on Aug. 12, 2009. Named 
Colin Sweeney...First child and son to 
Amanda Harker Safford ’01 and Roby 
Safford on Feb. 16, 2009. Named Grant Roby... 
Second child and daughter to Susan Sufka 
Kaplan M.D. ’02, M.H.S. ’02 and Andrew L. 
Kaplan 96, M.D. ’00 on July 8, 2009. Named 
Dahlia Rose...First child and son to Preeti 
Garg Philip ’02, M.B.A. ’07 and Amit R. 
Philip M.B.A. 07 on June 10, 2009. Named 
Rohan Amit...First child and son to Thomas 
H. Giedgowd ’05 and Laren Kowtna on Sept. 
24, 2009. Named Thomas Henry Giedgowd 
IIl...First child and son to Amit R. Philip 
M.B.A. ’07 and Preeti Garg Philip ’02, 
M.B.A. ’07 on June 10, 2009. Named Rohan 
Amit. 


Deaths 


Alta Stone Russell ’23 of Greensboro, on 
Nov. 6, 2009. She taught in Durham public 
schools until marrying Leon Russell B.D. ’30, 
a Methodist minister, who died in 1979. They 
lived in Eastern North Carolina for 40 years 
before retiring to Lake Junaluska, N.C. She is 
survived by two daughters, including Barbara 
Russell Hardin ’54; a son, John Carl Russell 
56, LL.B. ’59; two sons-in-law, including Paul 
Hardin III ’52, J.D. 54, Hon. ’94; two sisters- 
in-law; eight grandchildren, including Elinor 
Russell Ball 80, Sandra Hardin Mikush ’80, 
Paul Russell Hardin J.D. ’82, and Dorothy 
Hardin Holmes ’83; and 25 great-grandchil- 
dren, including Katherine H. Mikush ’09 and 
William P. Holmes Jr. °12. Other survivors 
include John K. Ball 80, Donald C. Mikush 
Jr. B.S.M.E. ’80, and William P. Holmes ’83. 


Evelyn Stallings Stewart ’29 of Greenville, 
N.C., on April 7, 2009. She was a life member 
of United Methodist Women and was an active 
member of Lewisville United Methodist 
Church for 30 years, serving on numerous com- 
mittees. She also volunteered at Contact Tele- 
ministries of Forsyth County and served as a 
Gray Lady at Forsyth Memorial Hospital. She 
is survived by two sons, B. Gloyden Stewart 
55 and Wilbur C. Stewart B.S.E.E. 58, M.S. 
61, Ph.D. ’64; four grandchildren; nine great- 
grandchildren; and a niece, Evelyn 
Crumpacker Lewarch ’77. 


John A. Sharpe Jr. °32 of Lumberton, N.C., 
on May 17, 2009. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II. He was the editor 
and publisher of The Robesonian for 35 years be- 
fore selling the business in 1982. He is survived 
by his wife, Helen; three sons, including John 
A. Sharpe Ill ’80; and eight grandchildren. 


Elinor Crawford Ewing 734 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on June 1, 2009. She received her mas- 
ter’s degree from the Peabody Teaching College 
and worked as a teacher in Nashville schools, 
including Harpeth Hall and Eaken Elementary. 
She is survived by her nieces and nephews. 
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Annie Rebman Moore 734 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on April 1, 2009. She was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority, the Junior League 
of Chattanooga, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, and Lookout Mountain Reading Book 
Club. As a member of First Presbyterian Church, 
she also volunteered for evangelical minister Ben 
Haden’s Changed Lives broadcast for more than 
30 years. She is survived by a son, Fred H. 
Moore ’65, J.D. 68; four grandchildren; and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


William J. Clayton A.M. ’35, Ph.D. °37 of 
Rochester, N.Y., on June 5, 2009. He received 
his B.S. from the University of Oklahoma. He 
obtained more than 30 patents, including the 
Hefty freezer bag and the Hefty garbage bag, 
and worked on the development and applica- 
tion of Lycra and Spandex. He is survived by 
two sisters, three sons, two daughters, five 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Gerald R. Cooper ’36, Ph.D. 39, M.D. ’50 of 
Atlanta, on May 25, 2009. In 1952, he began 
working at the Centers for Disease Control, 
where he worked until his death. He is survived 
by his wife, Lois; a daughter; two sons; and two 
grandsons. 


George W. Fennell ’37 of Quogue, N.Y., on 
May 20, 2009. He served in the Coast Guard 
during World War II and was an associate 
trustee of Chemical Bank for 25 years. He was 
also a volunteer fireman for the Quogue Fire 
Department for 50 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Vicky; three sons; two daughters; nine 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Brown Severson 737 of Oshkosh, 
Wis., on Feb. 23, 2009. She was a member of 
Kappa Alpha Theta sorority, First Presbyterian 
Church, and the Women’s Association. She 
served as president of the Theda Clark Re- 
gional Medical Center Auxiliary and of the 
Neenah-Menasha Emergency Society, where 
she was a life member. She is survived by her 
husband, Stanley; a son; a daughter; four 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Virginia Grainger Bowman 738 of Durham, 
on April 12, 2009. She worked in public service 
as president of the West Shore School board of 
directors, president of the Holy Spirit Hospital 
board, and president of the Market Square Pres- 
byterian Church board of trustees, among nu- 
merous other commitments. She served as judge 
of elections in Vero Beach, Fla., and Bedford, 
Va. She is survived by two daughters, including 
Victoria B. Stone ’72; two sons; a sister, Lil- 
lian Grainger Townsend ’51; a brother-in- 
law, Donald Hall Townsend B.S.E.E. '51; a 
granddaughter, Virginia S. Badanes '03; a 
grandson-in-law, David W. Badanes ’04; and 
a nephew, Donald Bruce Townsend ’74 and 
his wife, Nancy Norris Townsend ’74. 


Jane Dusenbury Culberson 738 of Tryon, 
N.C., on April 3, 2007. She was a member of Zeta 
Tau Alpha sorority. Survivors include three sons 
and a daughter. 


Annie Ruth King Perlman °38 of West End, 
N.C., on May 24, 2009. She received a master’s 
degree in history from the University of Illinois 
and had a career teaching science, history, so- 
cial studies, and art. She is survived by her hus- 
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band, Raymond; two daughters; two sisters; a 
brother; three grandchildren; and two great 


erandchildren. 


Margaret Eppleman Swett °38 of Abbeville, 
La., on Feb. 12, 2009. She is survived by two 
sons, seven grandchildren, and seven great- 


grandchildren. 


Marjorie Stallcup Watkins °38 of Durham, 
on April 11, 2009, She served as curator of 
Duke’s botany department for 25 years, retiring 
in 1982 
Baptist Church in Durham. She is survived by 


. She was a longtime member of First 
two sons and two daughters. 


Marjorie G. Wynne °38 of New Haven, 
Conn., on April 5, 2009. She spent 45 years as a 


rare-book librarian at Yale University’s Beinecke 


Rare Book and Manuscript Library. She was 
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one of the founders of the rare-book and 
manuscript section of the Association of Col- 
lege Research Libraries of the American Library 
Association. In 2007, 
the endowment of a scholarship in her name, 
and she established a fellowship in her name at 
the Beinecke library to allow visiting scholars to 
study the collections. 


Yale University announced 


William O. Blackley °39 of High Point, N.C., 
on Nov. 7, 2008. He served in World War II and 
was later employed by Swaim Supply until he 
retired in 1981. He was a member of the First 
Baptist Church in Thomasville, N.C., where he 
sang in the choir. He is survived by a son and a 
daughter. 


Harold E. Harvey 39, M.D. '43 of Beckley, 
W.Va., on May 30, 2009. He served as a captain 
in the Army during World War II and operated 
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a private medical practice in Beckley for nearly 
50 years before retiring in 1993. He is survived 
by his wife, Karen; six children, including 
Harold E. Harvey II '83; three stepchildren; 
11 grandchildren; six step-grandchildren; and 
six great-grandchildren. 


Mary “Maydee” Barrett Rogers °39 of 
Naples, Fla., on April 7, 2009. For 20 years, she 
sang in the Fairfield County (Conn.) Chorale. 
Her singing took her to venues across Europe as 
well as to Carnegie Hall. She is survived by two 
daughters and a son. 


Harvey F. Sloan ’39 of Bellevue, Pa., on April 
27, 2009. He graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Law and served as an offi- 
cer in the Army Signal Corps during World War 
Il. He practiced law in Pittsburgh and taught 
business law at Carnegie Mellon University 
until the late 1990s. He is survived by his wife, 
Marjorie; five children, including Barbara L. 
Sloan ’74; and nine grandchildren. 


Geraldine Lytzen Cush ’40 of Potomac, Md., 
on May 16, 2009. She worked as an economist 
in various capacities, including for the com- 
merce department during World War II. She was 
a three-time winner of the Maryland state golf 
championships. Survivors include a brother. 


Lorenz E.A. Eitner °40 of Stanford, Calif., on 
March 11, 2009. He received his M.F.A. and 
Ph.D. from Princeton University. He served as 
head of the research section in the Office of 
Chief of Prosecution at the Nuremberg Trials. 
After working at the University of Minnesota, 
he became the head of Stanford University’s art 
department in 1963. He set about transforming 
the department and its museum into major na- 
tional and international entities. He is survived 
by his wife, Trudi; three daughters; and a grand- 
daughter. 


Joseph T. Gardner '40 of Miami, on April 
23, 2009. He served as a captain in the Navy 
during World War II. He worked for Gardner’s 
Markets Inc., a multigenerational family busi- 
ness. He was commodore of the Coral Reef 
Yacht Club and won numerous Florida regat- 
tas. He is survived by three daughters; a son; 10 
grandchildren, including Curtis M. Gardner 
’06; and three great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Huntley Williams A.M. ’40 of 
Northport, Ala., on March 12, 2009. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, three grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


William Jacob Andes M.Div. ’41 of Elon, 
N.C., on Jan. 26, 2009. He received both his 
bachelor’s degree and an honorary doctor of di- 
vinity degree from Elon. He was a minister in 
the United Church of Christ. He is survived by 
his wife, Lucille; a son; a stepson; a brother; a 
sister; two grandchildren; four step-grandchil- 
dren; and a niece, Kristin J. Andes ’81. 


Glenn A. Kiser B.S.M. ’41, M.D. °41 of Salis- 
bury, N.C., on May 8, 2009. He was commis- 
sioned as an officer while working as a 
physician at the Marine Hospital in Norfolk, 
Va., during World War II. In 1996, he received 
the Order of the Long Leaf Pine, North Car- 
olina’s highest civilian honor. He is survived by 
a daughter. 


Charles A. Lynn °41 of Milltown, N.J., on 
April 1, 2009. He played halfback for the 1938 
“Tron Dukes” football team that went unde- 
feated, untied, and unscored-upon. He worked 
as an ordnance researcher for the military. 
After receiving his D.D.S. from Baltimore Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery in 1949, he opened a 
practice in New Brunswick, N.J. He was presi- 
dent of the Duke Club of New Jersey. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Gloria; two sons; five 
granddaughters; and two great-grandchildren. 


Helen “Tedi” Rorabaugh Seymour 41 of 
Ballston, N.Y., on April 15, 2009. At Duke, she 
was president of Sigma Kappa sorority. She 
worked in the education department at Skid- 
more College for several years. She is survived 
by two daughters, a son, nine grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Mary Ann Shivers Ziegler °41 of Fort Pierce, 
Fla., on April 22, 2009. At Duke, she was a 
member of Pi Beta Phi sorority. She is survived 
by two sons, two daughters, three erandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Herman A. Boehling Jr. ’42 of Henrico, Va., 
on March 23, 2009. He retired from C&O/CSX 
railroads in 1975 as a supervisor of bridge and 
building construction. He is survived by his 
wife, Helen; a sister; a brother, William A. 
Boehling ’50; and a niece, Rebecca L. 
Boehling ’77. 


George W. Liles ’42, B.S.M. ’44, M.D. 44 of 
Concord, N.C., on May 22, 2009. He served as 
a medical officer in the Navy during World War 
II and as Concord’s first Republican mayor 
since Reconstruction, holding office from 1993 
to 2001. In 1994, he cofounded Concord’s Com- 
munity Free Clinic. He is survived by his wife, 
Jane; a son; a daughter; a son-in-law, Robert T. 
Lucas III ’82; and seven grandchildren. 


Charles W. Hamill ’43 of Kingston, Tenn., on 
May 7, 2009. He served as a captain in the Ma- 
rine Corps during World War IL. In the late 
1940s, he played semiprofessional basketball be- 
fore going on to work as a chemical engineer 
for 29 years. He is survived by two daughters, a 
son, and four grandchildren. 


Bernard T. Hurley Jr. 43 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on May 24, 2009. He served as an officer 
in the Navy during World War II. After moving 
to Chattanooga to teach and coach at the Mc- 
Callie School, he joined Provident Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance, from which he retired in 

1987. He is survived by his wife, Mai; two sis- 
ters; a son; a daughter, Marie Hurley Blair 79; 
and two granddaughters. 


James Barber Krause Ph.D. '43 of Cape Coral, 
Fla., on April 25, 2009. He earned his bache- 
lor’s degree at the University of Alabama and 
served as a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
during World War II. He taught biological sci- 
ences at the University of Delaware for 32 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Trish; and a daughter. 


Dorothy Royal McDonald °43 of Tampa, 
Fla., on Feb. 25, 2009. Survivors include her 
husband, Howard; two daughters; and a son. 


William B. Schwartz °43, M.D. 45 of Los An- 
geles, on March 15, 2009. He began working at 
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Tufts-New England Medical Center in the late 
1940s, creating its division of nephrology in 
1950, which has since been named in his honor. 
He became chair of the department of medicine 
in 1971, and retired in 1992, He is survived by 
his wife, Tressa; a son; a daughter; a stepson; and 


five grandchildren. 


Cody Heber “Hebe” Smith °43 of Allen 
town, Pa., on June 2, 2009. He served as a pilot 
in the Army Air Corps during World War II 
before joining the FBI as a special agent. He is 
survived by two sons, including Gregg S. 
Smith ‘73; a sister, Wilma Smith McMillan 
‘44: a brother, Sherwood D. Smith '50; a 
sister-in-law, Pamela Collins Smith ‘50; a 
grandson; and a cousin, K. Robert Draughon 
M.B.A. ’85. 


Frank W. Davis Jr. 44, M.D. 46 of Owings 
Mills, Md., on May 15, 2009. He served In the 
Army from 1949 to 1951. For the next 25 years, 
he conducted cardiology research, taught at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, and main- 
tained a private practice. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary; two sons; a daughter; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Laura Crossan Edwards 744 of Winston- 
Salem, on Oct. 14, 2008. She received M.A. and 
M.Ed. degrees from UNC-CH and, in 1965, 
joined the faculty of Salem College in Winston- 
Salem, where she taught classes in women’s 
studies, journalism, and creative writing until 
her retirement in 1987. She is survived by her 
husband, Jim; a son; two daughters; a stepson; 
four grandchildren; two step-grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 
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Kathryn Norman Howell '44 of Athens, Ga., 
on April 12, 2009, At Duke, she sang in the 
chapel choir and continued to perform with 
many choral groups throughout her life. Sur- 
vivors include a son, a daughter, a sister, and 


two grandsons. 


George F. Hybert '44 of Chicago, on June 5, 
2009. At Duke, he was a member of Sigma Chi 
fraternity. He served as an officer in the Navy 
during World War II] and worked for the Hearst 
Corp. for many years. He is survived by two 
daughters, one son, and two grandchildren. 


Robert V. Nauman °44 of Baton Rouge, La., 
on April 25, 2009. He served in the Marine 
Corps during World War II. Following a 

Duke career that included three varsity baseball 
letters, membership in the student senate, 
and graduating Phi Beta Kappa, he received 
his Ph.D. from the University of California- 
Berkeley. In 1953, be began his career as a 
professor of chemistry at Louisiana State 
University. He is survived by his wife, Jean; 
two daughters; two sons; a brother; and six 
grandchildren. 


William J. Rokos Jr. 44, LL.B. °52 of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., on April 25, 2009. He served in 
the Army Air Corps during World War II and 
was awarded the Air Medal with an Oak Leaf 
Cluster. After the war, he continued to serve 
in the Judge Advocate General division of the 
Air Force Reserve, achieving the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. Upon retirement in 1972, he 
was awarded the Air Force Commendation 
Medal for Meritorious Service. He also 
practiced law in Union County, N.J., for 35 
years. He is survived by two sons, including 
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James W. Rokos '83; a daughter; and two 
grandchildren. 


Thomas E. Whitaker II 44 of Greenville, 
S.C., on May 27, 2009. He graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
and was the founder and senior member of 
Greenville Radiology until his retirement in 
1986. He is survived by his wife, Doris; a daugh- 
ter; a stepson; two sisters; and two step-grand- 
children. 


Max F. Ferree '45, LL.B. 48 of Wilkesboro, 
N.C., on April 26, 2009. He served as a second 
lieutenant in the Navy during World War II and 
worked as a lawyer for 58 years before retiring 
in 2007. He is survived by his wife, Ettie; two 
sons; One stepson; two sisters; and two grand- 
children. 


William R. Wolfe '45 of Durham, on April 
26, 2009. He received his master’s of divinity 
from Yale Divinity School. He is survived by 
his wife, Alida; four children; and nine grand- 
children. 


Robert M. Brooks ’46 of Charlotte, on July 
17, 2008. He finished his studies at Davidson 
College, where he was a member of Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity and captain of the baseball team. 
He served in the Army Air Corps during World 
War II. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; two 
daughters; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


A.T. “Andy” Glenn Jr. ’46 of Mebane, N.C., 
on May 15, 2009. He served in the Army during 
World War II and graduated from the Illinois 
College of Optometry in Chicago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Flo; a daughter; a sister; two 
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brothers; two grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Walter Scott McCleskey M.Div. ’46 of 
Cleveland, Tenn., on March 19, 2009. He 
served as a chaplain in the Army for eight years 
and had a long career as a Methodist minister 
in Georgia. He is survived by two daughters 
and eight grandchildren. 


William J. Palmer Jr. B.S.M.E. ’46 of Shel- 
byville, Tenn., on May 6, 2009. He served in the 
Navy during World War II and received his 
master’s degree from Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. At Duke, he was a member of both the 
track and golf teams. He is survived by his wife, 
Norma; three sons; and four grandchildren. 


Catherine Mayers Walber ’46 of New City, 
N.Y., on Oct. 12, 2007. She taught English at 
Nanuet High School in Nanuet, N.Y, and coau- 
thored several textbooks on writing during her 
career. She was executive director of the Court 
Appointed Special Advocates network in Rock- 
land County, N.Y., and also served as chair of 
that area’s Duke Alumni Admissions Advisory 
Committee from 1989 to 1995. Survivors in- 
clude her daughter. 


James Arthur Mills Jr. M.F. ’47 of Rich- 
mond, Va., on June 5, 2009. He served in the 
Army Air Corps during World War II. He re- 
ceived his B.S. from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University. He is survived by a 
daughter, a half sister, two granddaughters, and 
a great-grandson. 


Joan D. Klenke 49 of Leeds, Ala., on Feb. 11, 
2008. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa 
Alpha Theta sorority. She received her M.A. 
from the University of Alabama and a B.A. in 
special education from Auburn University. 


B. Lillian Thompson Taylor ’49 of Efland, 
N.C., on May 26, 2009. She was employed by 
Centel Telephone Co. until her retirement. She 
is survived by four daughters, two sons, 15 
grandchildren, and 15 great-grandchildren. 


John C. Trainer Jr. °49 of Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., on March 17, 2009. He is survived by two 
daughters. 


Martin Joseph Weiss Ph.D. ’49 of Fort Lee, 
N.J., on May 15, 2008. He received his bache- 
lor’s degree from New York University. He is 

survived by three sons and his grandchildren. 


J. Lander Allin Jr. 50 of Richmond, Va., on 
April 11, 2009. He retired as a vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond after 
serving there for 35 years. He was a one-time 
board member of the Torch Club of Richmond. 
He is survived by his wife, Eileen; a daughter; 
three sons; two stepdaughters; two stepsons; 10 
grandchildren; and six step-grandchildren. 


Robert I. Bosman M.D. ’50 of Huntsville, 
Ala., on April 23, 2009. He served in New 
Guinea during World War II and later in Ger- 
many in the Army Medical Corps. He received 
a B.S. from The College of William & Mary 
and a master’s from the University of Virginia. 
He is survived by four daughters; four sons-in- 
law, including Marvin T. Hatley III Ph.D. ’88; 
11 grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Thomas Hilary Chambers Jr. 50 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on June 5, 2009. He served in the 
Navy during World War II and retired as presi- 
dent of Goody’s Manufacturing. He is survived 
by two daughters, a son, and four grandchildren. 


Patricia Lynch McClure ’50 of Atlanta, on 
May 27, 2009. She was an X-ray technician for 
more than 25 years. She is survived by four 
sons, a daughter, two brothers, a sister, and six 
grandchildren. 


Arnold B. McKinnon ’50, LL.B. ’51 of Wash- 
ington, on May 18, 2009. He served as the CEO 
of railway shipping company Norfolk Southern 
Corp. from 1987 to 1992. After retiring, McKin- 
non continued to serve on Norfolk Southern’s 
board of directors until 2000, and the company 
has named its Norfolk headquarters in his 
honor. Survivors include his wife, Oriana; three 
children, including Colin McKinnon ’77, 
M.B.A.’82 and Henry McKinnon ’81; a 
daughter-in-law, Patterson Neal McKinnon 
M.B.A ’84; two brothers, Henry A. McKinnon 
Jr. 43 and John Borden McKinnon ’56; and 
two grandchildren, Alexander McKinnon ’08 
and Anna McKinnon ’11. 


Betty “Pooley” Watson Harn R.N. ’51 of 
Nokomis, Fla., on April 14, 2009. She was a 
nurse at Sarasota Memorial Hospital in Sara- 
sota, Fla., for 30 years. She is survived by her 
husband, Joseph; two daughters; and three 
grandchildren. 


Morten Jay Luvaas A.M. ’51, Ph.D. ’56 of 

Williamsburg, Va., on Jan. 9, 2009. He was director 
of the Flowers Collection of Southern Americana 
at the Duke libraries and professor of military his- 


tory at Alleghany College in Meadville, Pa. He 
twice received the Outstanding Civilian Service 
Medal from the Army. He is survived by his wife, 
Linda; three daughters; two sons; 10 grandchil- 
dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Daniel S. Murph Jr. B.S.E.E. 51 of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., on Nov. 5, 2008. At Duke, he was 
a member of Kappa Sigma fraternity. He worked 
for General Dynamics Corp. Survivors include 
a stepdaughter. 


Bruce D. Jennings 52 of Greensboro, on 
Feb. 1, 2009. He was a comptroller at Samet 
Corp., a general-contracting company. He is 
survived by a sister. 


Si F. Moorehead Jr. HS ’52 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on May 17, 2009. He earned a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Tennessee- 
Knoxville. After a number of years as an or- 
thopaedic surgeon in the Air Force, he entered 
private practice in Lynwood, Calif. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Alice; two sons; a daughter; a 
stepson; eight grandchildren; and eight great- 
grandchildren. 


Wesley G. Skibsted Jr. 52 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on March 4, 2009. He served in the Navy 
in World War II and was a basketball player at 
Duke. He worked for IBM for 34 years as a sales 
manager and a branch manager. He is survived 
by his wife, June; two daughters; two sons; and 
four grandchildren. 


Marion Kingston Stocking Ph.D. ’52 of Lam- 
oine, Maine, on May 12, 2009. She taught at 
several colleges and universities, including the 
University of Colorado-Boulder and Beloit 
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College. She was a longtime editor of the Beloit 
Poetry Journal and served on the Maine Arts 
Commission, which she chaired from 1986 to 
L988, She wrote numerous scholarly books and 
memoirs, and spent 52 years researching and 
editing The Journals of Claire Clairmont. She 

is survived by a stepson; a sister; and a step 


grandson 


James F. Glenn M.D. 53 of Versailles, Ky., on 
June 10, 2009. He was chief of urology at Duke 
from 1963 to 1980 and later dean of the Emory 
University School of Medicine. He was named 
an honorary fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in England, and, in 1994, he received a 
lifetime achievement award from the American 
Urological Association. He is survived by his 
wife, Gay; two daughters, Sarah B. Glenn ‘75 
and N. Carrick Glenn Goldner ’78; two sons, 


including James M.W. Glenn '82; a son-in-law, 


Richard D. Goldner ’70, M.D. ’74; and seven 
srandchildren, including Emily Glenn ’08. 


Charles H. Hillman M.D. °53 of Johnson City, 


Tenn., on May 13, 2009. He received a B.S. 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University and served in the Air Force from 
1955 to 1959. He practic ed obstetrics and gyne- 
cology for 41 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty Bowyer Hillman B.S.M.1. 52; a son; a 
daughter; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Donald F. Martin °53 of St. Louis Park, 
Minn., on June 9, 2009. At Duke, he was a 
member of the varsity golf team. He worked for 
United Press International (UPI) in North Car- 
olina, Atlanta, and Alabama. He knew Martin 
Luther King Jr. personally and was among the 
UPI correspondents honored in 2003 by the 
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Rosa Parks Center in Montgomery, Ala., for 
their work covering the civil rights movement. 
He later taught journalism at Daytona Beach 
Community College, the University of Florida, 
and Central Florida Community College. He is 
survived by three sons and eight grandchildren. 


Harry E. Warlick ‘53 of Murrells Inlet, S.C., 
on Dee. 12, 2008. He served as a Navy fighter 
pilot and was awarded two distinguished flying 
crosses for service in the Vietnam War. He 
earned the rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
New Jersey Air National Guard, retiring with 
more than three decades of military experience. 
He is survived by his wife, Melody, and a son. 


Donald F. Beaty '54, M.Div. 57 of Concord, 
N.C., on May 31, 2009. At Duke, he was in- 
ducted into Phi Beta Kappa and Omicron Delta 
Kappa, and was student body president during 
his senior year. He was a Methodist minister at 
a number of congregations in North Carolina 
during his 40-year career and served as chair of 
the board of global ministries for the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. He is survived by his wife, 
Emily; two sons, Rufus F. Beaty ’80 and 
Harold Grier Beaty 84; a daughter, Susan 
Beaty Hamner B.S.N. ’81; and six grandchil- 
dren, including Benjamin S. Hamner ’10. 


Richard H. Knipe Ph.D. ’54 of Lompoc, 
Calif., on March 9, 2009. He is survived by his 
wife, Teresa; a daughter; and two sons. 


Frank M. Byers Jr. 55, M.D. °58 of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on June 2, 2009. While at Duke med- 
ical school, he was selected to the Alpha Omega 
Alpha honor society. He completed residencies 
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at Duke Hospital and at the University of 
Florida before opening a private thoracic and 
vascular surgery practice in St. Petersburg in 
1960. He was chief of staff and chief of surgery 
at Palms of Pasadena Hospital in the early 
1990s and retired from private practice in 1998, 
He is survived by his wife, Patty; a son; and a 
niece, Jan Reece Gorrie ’82. 


Alta A. Gingher °55 of Columbus, Ohio, on 
May 12, 2009. She had a varied working life, in- 
cluding careers in real estate and design. She is 
survived by three daughters, two stepsons, four 
step-grandsons, and one great-grandson. 


Charles W. James Ph.D. '55 of Athens, Ga., 
on April 26, 2009. He was a professor of botany 
at the University of Georgia for more than 37 
years, retiring in 1994. He is survived by his 
wife, Ina; a daughter; a son; a sister; a brother; 
five grandsons; and a granddaughter. 


Frances Raines Lowe ’55 of Los Angeles, on 
March 20, 2009. A member of Pi Beta Phi soror- 
ity at Duke, she was involved with many civic 
organizations in Pasadena, Calif. She is sur- 
vived by three sons, a sister, and seven grand- 
children. 


John B. Nowlin 55, M.D. °59 of Powhatan, 
Va., on Jan. 8, 2009. He practiced family medi- 
cine at Duke and, later, in Southside, Va. He is 
survived by two brothers. 


Ivey Talmage Poole Jr. 55 of Smithfield, 
Va., on April 30, 2009. He served in the Air 
Force, including overseas duty in Germany. He 
founded Austin House Jewelry, where he de- 
signed and sold custom costume jewelry. He is 
survived by a sister. 


Virginia Stewart Brew ’56 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on May 22, 2009. She earned an M.A. in 
English from the University of Florida and 
taught at Madeira Beach Elementary School as 
well as North Shore Elementary School in 
Pinellas County, Fla. She is survived by her 
husband, Tom; a daughter; two sons; a brother; 
and three grandsons. 


Harry W. Hickey A.M. ’56 of Arlington, Va., 
on April 25, 2009. He is survived by his wife, 
Marilyn. 


Walter S. Barge 57 of Buies Creek, N.C., on 
June 7, 2009. He served in the Army from 1957 
to 1979, including tours in Korea and Vietnam, 
retiring with the rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
earned his M.A. in European history from Co- 
lumbia University in 1965 and his Ph.D. from 
UNC-CH in 1982. He taught history for nine 
years at the U.S. Military Academy and contin- 
ued his academic career as dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at Campbell University, 
where he created the university’s academic hon- 
ors program. He is survived by his wife, Sarah; 
three sons; and five grandchildren. 


Rubin Bressler M.D. ’57 of Tucson, Ariz., on 
May 3, 2009. Following his residency and fellow- 
ship, both at Duke, he joined Duke’s faculty and 
became a full professor in three years. He was 
later head of the division of clinical pharmacol- 
ogy. He spent the remainder of his career at the 
University of Arizona, where he remained active 
in both research and clinical work. He is survived 





by his wife, Paula; two sons, including Stephen 
Michael Bressler ’80; a daughter, Karen Ann 
Bressler ’88; and eight grandchildren. 


Wilson A. Morgan II 757 of Atlanta, on June 
5, 2009. He served a tour of duty with the Army 
in Germany and later received a graduate de- 
gree from the University of Utah in 1973. Dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s, he was an executive 
with the State of Georgia’s department of 
human resources. He headed Hospice Atlanta 
in the early 1970s and, in 1982, received a doc- 
torate from Life Chiropractic College (now Life 
University) and practiced chiropractics for sev- 
eral years. He is survived by his friends and 
professional associates. 


W.S. “Zig” Volskis M.Div. ’57 of Staunton, 
Va., on May 2, 2009. Raised in Latvia, he ar- 
rived in the U.S. in 1949 after five years of living 
as a refugee in Poland and Germany. He gradu- 
ated Phi Beta Kappa from Randolph-Macon 
College and, following his time at Duke, re- 
ceived an M.A. from the University of Virginia. 
He was ordained as an elder of the Virginia 
Methodist Conference in 1959, serving several 
churches in the state. He is survived by his wife, 
Sue; two daughters; a sister; and two grandsons. 


Rene O. Bideaux B.D. ’58 of Asheville, N.C., 
on May 13, 2009. His 38-year ministry in the 
United Methodist Church included five years 
of missionary work in Costa Rica; pastorates in 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 
land; and his 1997 publication of A Book of Per- 
sonal Prayer. He is survived by his wife, Rebecca; 
two daughters, including R. Elise Bideaux 
Beckstett ’75; a son-in-law, Douglas G. 
Beckstett 74; a sister; and four granddaugh- 
ters, including Alexandra R. Beckstett ’08. 


Arthur L. Gropen Ph.D. ’58 of Northfield, 
Minn., on April 30, 2009. He received an under- 
graduate degree from the University of Chicago 
and was awarded a Fulbright scholarship, allow- 
ing him to study and teach in France from 1956 
to 1958. He retired in 1984 from a 20-year career 
teaching mathematics at Carleton College. He is 
survived by his wife, Trish; a daughter; two 
sons; a sister; and two granddaughters. 


John E. Reed M.Div. 58 of Hot Springs, Ark., 
on May 2, 2009. He received his undergraduate 
degree from the University of Arkansas and 
earned a master’s of personnel administration 
from George Washington University and a Ph.D. 
in philosophy of education from the University 
of Texas-Austin. He served 18 years in the 
Army, retiring as a lieutenant colonel in 1968. 
He retired as professor emeritus at the Univer- 
sity of the Ozarks in Clarksville, Ark., having 
taught sociology for 17 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth; a son; two daughters; a sister; 
three brothers; eight grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Leon Cohen M.D. ’59 of San Francisco, on 
Jan. 24, 2007. He received a B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of California-Berkeley in 1950, as well as 
a Ph.D. from New York University in 1958. He 
was a professor of neurology at Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Medicine from 1964 to 1974. 
Later, he worked in private practice while con- 
tinuing to teach at Stanford. He is survived by 
his wife, Bernice; two daughters; a son; and five 
grandchildren. 


Julian R. Harrison Ill A.M. ’59 of Charleston, 
S.C., on May 15, 2009. He earned a B.A. from the 
College of Charleston in 1956 and, later, a Ph.D. 
from the University of Notre Dame. He began 
teaching at the College of Charleston in 1963 and 
remained at his post until retiring as professor 
emeritus in 1994. He coauthored the field guide 
Amphibians and Reptiles of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia, published in 1980. He is survived by his 
wife, Margaret Marguardt Harrison A.M. ’63; 


a son; a daughter; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Nancy Starling Hill B.S.N. 59 of Charlotte, 
on May 31, 2009. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, a son, a sister, and eight grandchildren. 


Bona Washington Ball II M.A.T. ’60 of De- 
catur, Ga., on Dec. 11, 2008. He taught Shake- 
speare and creative writing at Agnes Scott 
College for more than 30 years, retiring in 2001 
as Ellen Douglas Leyburn Professor of English. 
He published more than 30 short stories, many 
about Appalachia, in various journals. He is 
survived by two sisters. 


Jan K. Oosting ’60, M.A.T. ’61 of Willis, Va., 
on Dec. 28, 2008. He was a teacher and a folk 
musician. He is survived by four daughters, 
nine grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Phil W. Winchester Jr. ’60 of Winston- 
Salem, on May 5, 2009. He served in the Army 
during the Korean War and had a career as an 
engineering geologist. Survivors include eight 
nieces and nephews. 


Josephine Glassell Carrabino ’61 of State 
College, Pa., on April 27, 2009. She was a social 
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worker and an account manager for Credit 
Card Service Corp. She is survived by two sons 
and her grandchildren. 


Delos D. Corderman LL.B. ’61 of Lexington, 
S.C., on May 9, 2009. He was a Methodist min- 
ister in South Carolina until his retirement in 
2007. He is survived by his wife, M. Evelyn 
Gabbert Corderman M.A.T. ’60; two daugh- 


ters; and a grandson. 


Louise Tull Mashburn Ph.D. ’61 of Lewisburg, 
W.Va., on April 25, 2009. At Duke, she was the 
first female graduate student in the biochemistry 
department. Most of her career was spent in med- 
ical and biological research, including studies on 
leukemia that resulted in the publication of nu- 
merous articles in scientific journals and presen- 
tations at national and international meetings. 
She is survived by her husband, T. Arthur 
Mashburn Jr. Ph.D. ’61; a sister; and a brother. 


Walter F. Moossa LL.B. ’61 of Andover, 
Mass., on March 1, 2009. After he received his 
M.B.A. from Babson College, he served in the 
Marine Corps as a lieutenant. He worked for 
more than 25 years at American Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., retiring as senior vice president and in- 
vestment manager. He is survived by his wife, 
Sheila; a daughter; a son; and five grandchildren. 


George E. Newstedt ’61 of Asheville, N-C., 
on May 8, 2009. He served for two years in the 
Navy Reserve before moving to Washington to 
work as a CPA with Arthur Young & Co. He 
was administrator and comptroller of the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation from 1968 
to 1975. He then worked for the National Geo- 
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graphic Society until 1999, retiring as vice presi 
dent and controller. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia; three sons; a brother, Stephen Pape 
Newstedt '65; and two grandchildren 


Karen Talbird Rigg '61 of Carlisle, Mass., on 
Feb. 26, 2009. She earned an M.A. from Stanford 
University in 1963, and a Ph.D. in education from 
Boston University in 1978. She later served as 
vice president for student affairs at Northeastern 


University. She is survived by her husband, Frank, 


and a daughter, Jenny Rigg Donahue °95. 


Clifford A. Armour Jr. '63 of New Bern, 
N.C., on May 12, 2009. He graduated from Wes 
ley Theological Seminary in Washington and 
was a Methodist minister in Maryland and 
Delaware before retiring from Newark (Del.) 
United Methodist Church, where he served for 


16 years. During his career, he also served two 


terms as ¢ hair of the board ot governors of Wes- 


ley Theological Seminary. He is survived by his 


wife, Jeanette; a son; and a grandson. 


James R. Doar '63 of Atlanta, on April 10, 
2009. He was a captain in the Marine Corps 
and then worked for IBM for many years. 


Donald E. Sly HS 63 of Norfolk, Va., on May 
20, 2009. He received his M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia School of Medicine. He rose to 
the rank of captain in the Army and was chief of 
otolaryngology in Vietnam and at Womack 


Army Medical Center, Fort Bragg, N.C. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Madeline, and two brothers. 


Roger T. McLean Jr. B.S.E.E. ’64 of St. 
George, Utah, May 15, 2009. At Duke, he was a 


member of Kappa Sigma fraternity and an in 
ductee into Phi Beta Kappa. He is survived by 
his wife, Helen. 


Kenneth C. Bass III '65 of Great Falls, Va., 
on April 27, 2009. He attended Yale University 
Law School and clerked for Supreme Court Jus 
tice Hugo Black during the 1969-70 term. He 
worked for the Justice Department for many 
years, where he helped write the first incarna- 
tion of the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Act. For the past 12 years, he taught appellate 
law at Georgetown University. He is survived 
by his wife, Shirley; two sons, including Timo- 
thy C. Bass '93; a sister, Mary Katherine 
Bass Haynes ’79; a brother-in-law, Christo- 
pher R. Haynes B.S.E.E. ’79; four grandchil- 
dren; and a nephew, Kevin C. Haynes ’03. 


Donald M. Lynch ’66 of Fairview, N.C., on 
June 8, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of the 
1965 ACC championship football team. He was 
selected to play in the collegiate North-South all- 
star game and briefly played professionally for 
the Washington Redskins. He received an 
M.B.A. from American University and enjoyed 
a long career in banking, including stints with 
the Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh and Atlanta, and 
SunTrust Bank in Atlanta. He is survived by his 
wife, Myra Rogers Lynch ’66; two daughters; a 
son; a sister; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Fred W. Miller HS ’66 of Redwood City, 
Calif., on May 16, 2009. He served in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II and then gradu- 
ated from the University of Washington, where 
he later received his medical degree. After 20 
years 1n private practice as a reconstructive 
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plastic surgeon, he taught plastic surgery at the 
University of California-Davis and later at 
Stanford University. He is survived by two 
sons, two daughters, and two grandchildren. 


Vito A. Perriello Jr. M.D. 66 of Char- 
lottesville, Va., on March 2, 2009. He attained 
the rank of major in the Army, serving as chief 
of pediatrics at Fort MacArthur Hospital in 
San Pedro, Calif. He was a founding partner of 
Charlottesville’s Pediatric Associates. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Linda Gilooly Perriello 
64; two sons; two daughters; a sister; a brother; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Sarah Riesenbeck Stein P.T. Cert. ’66 of Palm 
Beach Gardens, Fla., on May 30, 2009. She was a 
pediatric physical therapist and the director of 
therapy at Easter Seals in West Palm Beach, Fla. 
She is survived by her husband, Eric; two daugh- 
ters; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


James C. Dearth ’70 of Chocowinity, N.C., 
on April 5, 2009. At Duke, he was captain of 
the football team. He received his M.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison and became 
a pediatric oncologist. He is survived by his 
wife, Joanne Yoder Dearth ’70; two daugh- 
ters, Robin Dearth Soran 96 and Tracy 
Dearth Wesley ’97; a son, Tucker; two sons- 
in-law, Patrick D. Soran 96 and Michael A. 
Wesley B.S.E. ’97, M.S. 98; and four grand- 
children. 


Jim Y. Lin D.F. ’70 of Vancouver, Wash., on 
Dec. 24, 2008. Survivors include a daughter. 


Gloria Clemens P.A. Cert. ’72 of Durham, on 
May 14, 2008. 


Bruce R. Alter A.H.C. 73 of Seguin, Texas, 
on Jan. 25, 2008. He is survived by his wife, Leti- 
cia; a son; a daughter; two sisters; and a brother. 


Franklin Thomas Escueta M.H.A. ’73 of 
San Antonio, on April 2, 2009. He served in 
the Air Force for 24 years, including a tour of 
duty in Vietnam. He worked as a hospital ad- 
ministrator at Lutheran General Hospital and 
the Bexar County (Texas) hospital district. He is 
survived by his wife, Frances; two sons; four 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


James M. Wallsten ’75 of Marathon, Fla., on 
March 14, 2009. During the Vietnam War, he 
served as an Army Special Forces platoon 
leader. He lived aboard his boat for more than 
15 years, helped found the Marathon Environ- 
mental Association, and served on the city’s 
Nearshore Waters Committee. He is survived 
by his wife, Marian, a brother; and a sister. 


Giriraj D. Khatod M.B.A. ’76 of San Jose, 
Calif., on March 9, 2007. He is survived by his 
wife, Pushpa; his children; his mother; and his 
grandchildren. 


Michael E. Harris ’77 of Fayetteville, N.C., on 
Nov. 27, 2008. He received an M.B.A. from 
Mercer University. Survivors include his wife, 
Patricia; two brothers, Mitchell T. Harris °77 
and Larry C. Harris M.D. ’77; and a sister-in- 
law, Karen Monk Harris 79. 


Kathleen Suzanne Ross M.Div. ’80 of Santa 
Monica, Calif., on May 24, 2009. She was a pas- 


tor. Survivors include her husband, Anthony 
Manousos. 


Robert F. Goad HS ’84, HS’85 of Bainbridge 
Island, Wash., on May 31, 2009. He was an offi- 
cer in the Navy Medical Corps, retiring as a cap- 
tain after 24 years of service. He then began a 
career as an anaesthesiologist at Mason General 
Hospital in Shelton, Wash. He is survived by his 
wife, Carolyn; two sons; two daughters; his fa- 
ther; two sisters; and a brother. 


Thomas D. Parham Jr. A.H.C. ’84 of Norfolk, 
Va., on April 16, 2007. He received his bache- 
lor’s degree, magna cum laude, from N.C. Cen- 
tral University. He went on to receive his M.Div. 
from Pittsburgh Theological Seminary and both 
his M.A. and Ph.D. from American University. 
He retired after 37 years of service as a chaplain 
in the Navy. His numerous Navy honors and 
medals include the Legion of Merit, the Merito- 
rious Service Medal, and the Bronze Star. He is 
survived by his wife, Marion; two daughters; a 
son; a sister; and a brother. 


Kristine Anastasio Manning M.E.M. ’92 of 
Chapel Hill, on April 29, 2009. She received her 
bachelor’s degree from Harvard. She published a 
book, The Ecology of Place, which reflected on her 
career spent protecting the oceans and other 
ecosystems. She helped create and oversee her 
brother Trey Anastasio’s nonprofit endeavor, the 
Seven Below Arts Initiative, an artist-in-residence 
program established to foster artistic development 
and support arts education in Vermont. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Michael; a son; her mother 
and father; her stepmother; and her brother. 


Richard Mark Adam Caretto '09 of Basking 
Ridge, N.J., on April 30, 2009. He also attended 
Stevens University for a brief time and studied act- 
ing and politics at Raritan Valley Community Col- 
lege. He is survived by his parents and a brother. 


Senior Lecturer Zarker 

Jack Zarker of Chapel Hill died on Sept. 12, 2009. 
He was 80. He had spent more than a decade as a 
senior lecturer in classical studies at Duke. 

He was born in Lancaster, Pa., and attended 
Franklin & Marshall College, graduating magna 
cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa. He received a 
scholarship to attend UNC-CH, where he re- 
ceived his M.A. He interrupted his graduate stud- 
ies for three years to serve as a naval intelligence 
officer during the Korean War. He received his 
Ph.D. from Princeton University in 1958. 

A recipient of the Prix de Rome, he taught 
for one year at the University of Texas-Austin 
before spending a year at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. He returned to the U.S. in 1960 to 
teach at Dartmouth College. He later taught at 
Vanderbilt and Tufts universities. In 1989, he 
was appointed professor emeritus at Tufts and 
came to Duke, where he served as senior lecturer 
in classical studies and as a student adviser. 

He is survived by his wife, Katherine; three 
daughters; a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Professor Emeritus Tanford 
Charles Tanford of York, England, died on Oct. 
1, 2009. He was 87. He was James B. Duke Profes- 
sor Emeritus of chemistry and was one of the 
preeminent protein chemists of his generation. 
He was born in Halle, Germany, in 1921 to 
Maximilian and Charlotte Tannenbaum. His par- 
ents, who were Jewish, fled to England in 1929 as 


the Nazis were rising to power and changed their 
name to Tanford. Many of his relatives stayed be- 
hind in Germany and perished in the Holocaust. 
At the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, 
Charles was sent to New York to live with rela- 
tives. There he earned a B.A. from New York Uni- 
versity in 1943, worked on the Manhattan Project 
in Oak Ridge, Tenn., and then earned a Ph.D. in 
chemistry from Princeton University in 1947. 
He joined the faculty at the University of 
Iowa in 1950 and, in 1960, moved to Duke, where 
he taught for almost 30 years. He was named a 
James B. Duke Distinguished Professor in 1970. 
Tanford’s scientific research focused on the 
physical chemistry of protein molecules. He is 
widely known for his two ground-breaking text- 
books: The Physical Chemistry of Macromolecules 


(1961), which dealt with water-soluble proteins, 
and The Hydrophobic Effect (1973), which cov- 
ered proteins in cell membranes. 

In recognition of his scientific contribu- 
tions, he was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. During his career, he was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, the Alexan- 
der von Humboldt Prize, the Merck Award for 
Molecular Biology, and the distinguished East- 
man Professorship at Oxford. 

After retiring to England, he began a sec- 
ond career writing about the history of science, 
primarily for lay readers. 

He is survived by his partner of 40 years, 
Jacqueline A. Reynolds; six children; a sister; 
and two grandchildren. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ACCOMMODATIONS 





Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Mar- 
velous beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to 
Spanish Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683- 
3813. jetas5@comcast.net. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning an- 
cestral home. Magnificent mountain views. 
Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely an- 
tiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and 
baths. (609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweep- 
ing views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. 
Antiques. Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. 
(609) 683-3813. jetas5@comceast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch 
is less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot 


nicer. (919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Lou- 
vre, and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open- 
air market. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comceast.net. 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay 
in a hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condo- 
miniums, only three blocks from East Cam- 
pus on Trinity Avenue. Fully-furnished and 
completely equipped. Pool, gardens, cable 
TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. Now serving 
breakfast in the Historic Tower Cafe. THE 
place for Duke alumni and guests. Free 24- 
hour shuttle to East Campus, Duke Medical 
Center and West Campus. Nightly rentals 
from $80. All major credit cards accepted. 
www.DukeTower.com. General Manager: 


Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of 
Paris. Close proximity Picasso Museum, 
Centre Pompidou and other historical sites 
as well as gourmet shops of Rue de Bretagne. 
See owner’s website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


ITALY VACATIONS!! Dalla zuppa ai 
nocciolini (from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive customized vacation 
planning services since 1961. 
ciao@bethesdatravel.com 


301-656-1670 888-656-1670 
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FIGURE 8 ISLAND RENTALS 
NC Best Kept Secret 
www.figure8rentals.com 
Visit our website for video tour 
of homes and prices 
Bunnie Bachman (910)-470-4099 / 


bunbachman@aol.com for availability 


San Miguel, Mexico: Panoramic views of 
colonial UNESCO World Heritage city. 4 
BR, 4.5 BA house. Historic centro location. 
Pool. Cook / maid included. Rent weekly or 
monthly. (434)384-1801 or 


sma3terrazas@yahoo.com. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, 
larger font size, etc.) or adding an electroni- 
cally submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed 
or typed, or emailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) and 


issues in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, 
Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. No or- 
ders taken over the phone, except by fax. 

Be sure to include credit-card number, expira- 
tion date, name, address, and phone. Fax: 


(919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: 
November 1, mails in mid-January; 
March-April issue: January 3, mails in 
mid-March; May-June issue: March 3, 

mails in mid-May; July-August issue, May 1, 
mails in mid-July; September-October issue: 
July 1, mails in mid-September; November- 
December issue, September 1, mails in 
mid-November. 
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Smart Dogs? 


Evolutionary anthropolo- 


gist Brian Hare says it’s 
problematic to talk about 
dog intelligence (“Why 
Dogs Love Us,” page 22). 
He couldn’t imagine some 
test in which “your dog 
gets 100 and the other 
dog gets a 95, and there- 
fore your dog is smarter 
than the other dog,” he 
told a radio interviewer. 


Does your dog do something 
that’s really smart? Tell us 
about it. 


Web: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Mathematically Speaking 
In the William Lowell 


Putnam Mathematical 
Competition, answers are 
in the form of proofs that 
illustrate the problem- 
solving process (“Go Fig- 
ure,” page 28). Anyone 
with a solid background 
in high-school math can 
do well—in theory. 


Can you solve this 
problem from the 2009 


Putnam test? 


Let fbe a real-valued function on the 
plane such that for every square ABCD 
in the plane, f(A) + f(B) + 0 + fd) = 
0. Does it follow that f(P) = 0 for all 
points P in the plane? 


Check your answer online. 


64 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Twitter: @dukemagazine 





Whither Reading? 


University Librarian 
Deborah Jakubs observes 
(“The End of Civilization 
as We Know It?,” page 34) 
that “As Kindles and 
other e-readers catch on, 
I’m starting to see a kind 
of polarization of the 
Kindles versus the 
non-Kindle people.” 


Are you a Kindle or a non-Kindle 


person? Respond online and view 
the real-time results. 


dukemag@duke.edu 


One Last Question 
We asked Donald H. Taylor Jr., 


assistant professor at the Sanford 
School and a health-policy expert, 
“If you could change one aspect of 
the U.S. health-care system, what 
would it be?” 


I would repeal the tax exclusion 
of employer-paid health-insur- 
ance premiums. The tax exclu- 
sion, which began in World 
War II, cost the federal govern- 
ment around $250 million in 
2009, making it the third-largest 
federal health expenditure after 
Medicare and Medicaid. It 
shields end users of health 
care—you and me—from the 
true cost of our health insur- 
ance, and therefore from the 
true cost of health care. This 
leads to many people having 
more insurance than they 
might otherwise choose. And it 
drives up premiums, making it 
all the harder to cover the 
uninsured. If employer-paid 
premiums were taxable as in- 
come, the way salaries are, 
everyone would take a second 
look at how much insurance 
they needed, and health-care 
inflation would slow. 


Would you be willing to pay higher taxes 


for more health-care benefits? We'll post 
your answers online through March 1. 


Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


Recapture the fun, the friendships, 
and the magic of your Duke experience. 


Reunions begin online at www. DukeReunions.com 
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We're happy to report he hasn’t found them again. 


Special pricing in effect. 
Mention this ad when you call. 


dukedietcenter.org 


1-800-235-3853 





Duke Diet & Fitness 
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What is Duke Blue? 


Sorting through the history of a distinctive shade 


The Guglielmis 
eivine Back 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 


GIFT PLANNING 


John T'61 and Chiquita WC'61 Guglielmi 
met at Duke their freshman year, but it 
wasn't love at first sight. John was always 
the guy who launched a debate with the 
professor when class was supposed to end, 
Chiquita recalls. He made her miss the 
bus and late for her next class. It wasn’t 
until junior year that they became friends. 
They'll celebrate their 50th wedding 
anniversary next year. 


John is a retired commodities buyer and 
Chiquita a former school teacher, and they 
have two children and seven grandchildren, 
including a current Duke freshman. “We 
enjoy traveling with our grandchildren,” 
John says. “It's a wonderful way to bridge 
the generation gap and build lasting 
memories together.” He and Chiquita have 
also taken several Duke Alumni Association- 
sponsored trips, most recently to China 
and the Amazon. 


The Guglielmis are avid supporters of all 
Duke Athletics. They live in the Triad and 
attend nearly every game in Cameron, and 
“we clear our calendar for March Madness, ’ 
Chiquita says. Her father, Malcolm Murray, 
never attended college, but he admired 
Duke’s combination of athletic and academic 
excellence. Through his estate Mr. Murray 
established a charitable trust for the benefit 
of his daughter and Duke Athletics. 

Mr. Murray's estate received a charitable 
tax deduction, and Chiquita receives an 
income for life from the trust. Ultimately, 
the funds will benefit the Duke Athletics 
Endowment. “This was our family’s way of 
giving back to Duke and its athletic program 
and helping maintain its high standards,” 
she says. 


To invest in strong Duke programs.— 

and to explore gift vehicles that can provide 
an income stream to loved ones - visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning, or contact: 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
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COVER 
Encounters With an True Blue Playing by the Rules Hollywood Calling 
Ever-Present Past by Aaron Kirschenfeld by Bridget Booher by Bridget Booher 
by Robert J. Bliwise The university’s official Policies governing college “T want to do something I 
A course on Holy Land color, how it was chosen, sports have become increas- really connect with”: five 
archaeology explores the and why it never seems ingly byzantine; interpreting _ stories of life on—and 
roots of controversies and to look the same them has become an industry | behind—the silver screen 
competitions that have unto itself 


stretched over millennia 


cover: Duke sportswear, courtesy Duke Stores; photo by Chris Hildreth 
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56 BOOKS Witnessing the world through maps; 
plus Book Notes 
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DAA activities, class updates, mini-profiles 





10 Gazette 


Campus, Arts, Research 


19 CLASSIFIEDS 
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22 Q&A Gauging the climate at Copenhagen 


24 OBSERVER For nursing, a patient training partner 
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Online + Web-only content » March-April 2010 Stay tuned: Under a pilot collaboration 


Seeing Stars: View the degrees of separation among five alumni working in the entertainment industry arowcunvasiy With the Center for Documentary Studies, 


: <1 students in John Biewen’s class “The Short 
Mapping Duke Blue: See a map pinpointing different blues on campus Audio Documentary” have produced audio features to com- 


Compliance Check: Test your knowledge of what’s fair game in college athletics plement the stories on Duke blue and NCAA compliance. Look 
Extra Credit: Continue the conversation—comment, vote, share images, reminisce for more audio features by students in future issues. - 








BETWEEN 
THELINES 


here’s a Duke characteristic that 

Richard H. Brodhead noted when 

he was introduced as president six 

years ago. While Duke is a place 
that wraps itself in the traditional garb 
of neo-Gothic and Georgian architec- 
ture, it’s also a place possessed of a 
restless energy. For him, that energy 
was symbolized by a horizon line 
broken by construction cranes. 

With today’s economic stresses, the 
construction cranes are less evident. 
But Duke still shows the impulse to 
innovate, notably in its global out- 
reach, even as it remains respectful 
of its roots. With this issue, Dwke 
Magazine is aiming to build some- 
thing new atop a familiar foundation. 

Discussions among the editorial 
staff, our advisory board of professional 
journalists, and our designer revealed 
a clear need to change the look and 
feel of the magazine—and the ease of 
navigating through it. From time to 
time, the magazine has responded to 
similar felt needs; it has added stand- 
ing departments, for example, and 
repositioned certain content. 

Beyond a cover formula featuring a 
more contemporary nameplate and a 
larger image space, the most striking 
shift is within Gazette, the campus- 
news section. The new structure offers 
multiple entry points and allows for 
greater diversity of presentation— 
catering to “skimmers” and “readers” 
alike, as magazine designer Lacey 
Chylack puts it. 

The magazine’s other departments 
have also been rethought and repack- 
aged. Quad Quotes, for example, is no 
longer a gray mass of type on the page; 
it now has a more imaginative inter- 
play of type treatment and images. 
Q&A, similarly, has been made over 
to give visual attention to a particular 
news event and not just to the inter- 
view subject. And the back page, now 
called Extra Credit, aims to inspire 
reader engagement. 

According to Chylack, the revamped 
look isn’t just “a new wardrobe.” 
Rather, it’s “a new fitness plan,” 
pointing to the same nimble quality 
that characterizes the campus it 
represents. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


2 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


J.UADQUOTES 


“China is like an 


adolescent who took 
too many steroids. It has 

= . suddenly become big, but it 

finds it hard to coordinate and 
control its body. To the West, 
it can look like a monster.” 










“How are you going to fit in your servings 
of fruits and vegetables? There is so much 
evidence that the Mediterranean diet— 
with fruit, vegetables, whole grains, pro- 
tein and unprocessed foods—is a healthy 
way to lose weight. These diets seem to 
be the complete antithesis of that.” 


—Elisabetta Politi, nutrition director of the Duke 
Diet and Fitness Center, on the inefficacy of 
“cookie diets,” which promise weight loss 
through consuming mostly specially formulated 
cookies (The Wall Street Journal) 


“As his aura of otherworldliness diminishes, 
perhaps he can find a way to replace it 
with something that will better integrate 
him with the rest of us mortals.” 


—Orin Starn, professor of cultural anthropology, 
on Tiger Woods’ image in the months following 
his admission of marital infidelity (Toronto's 
Globe and Mail) 


“It’s true that the modern Haitian army 
really was created by the U.S. occupation 
in the 1920s or so, as an army to fight 
against internal insurrection against the 
U.S. occupation. So, it has that lineage. 
Of course, people will now point to the 
fact that not having that kind of force 
obviously is maybe a disadvantage during 
a moment of disaster like this one.” 


—laurent Dubois, professor of history and 
Romance studies, on the circumstances and 
consequences of former Haitian president 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide’s dissolution of his 
nation’s army (NPR's A// Things Considered) 







—Liu Kang, professor of Chinese, on the difficulty 
of understanding the motivations of Chinese 
cultural officials’ efforts to reclaim artifacts 
from U.S. museums (The New York Times) 


“The crowds at big-time college sporting 
events do not sit passively, the way they 
do at a movie theater. They roar, suffer 
and invent chants (especially at Duke 
basketball games). Mass college sports 
are the emotional hubs at the center of 
vast networks of analysis, criticism and 
conversation. They generate loyalties 
that are less harmful than ethnic loyal- 
ties and emotional morality plays that 
are at once completely meaningless and 
totally consuming.” 


—David Brooks, New York Times columnist, on 
work by Michael Allen Gillespie, Jerry G. and 
Patricia Crawford Hubbard Professor of 
political science, that analyzes American 
athletic traditions (The New York Times) 


“Everything living has dreams, even the 
grapes who do not want their sweetness 
sullied knowing that the hands that 
picked them are not free.” 


—Ariel Dorfman, Walter Hines Page Professor 
of literature and Latin American studies, 


introducing labor-union activist Dolores Huerta, 


the speaker at this winter’s Martin Luther King 
Day commemoration 


“They know that radicalization threatens 
the community at large and are working 
hard to defeat it.” 


—Ebrahim Moosa, associate professor of Islamic 


studies, on the American Muslim community's 
response to the shooting rampage allegedly 
carried out by U.S. Army Major Nidal Malik 
Hasan at Fort Hood this past fall (Time.com) 


Chris Hildreth 


“In the past, these methods were blindly 
accepted and the code of silence that 
‘whatever happens within the program 
stays within the program’ is becoming 
less powerful. Kids today are used to 
sharing their entire lives on social net- 
works and have been conditioned by 
their parents to stand up for themselves 
and speak out against anyone who might 
treat them unfairly.” 


—Greg Dale, director of sports psychology, on 
the reason for the recent rash of revelations 
about abusive college coaches (Greensboro’s 
News & Record) 


“We are dealing with heavy machinery 
digging up concrete. It will be loud.” 


—Joe Gonzalez, associate dean for residential 
life, on student concerns about noise during the 
construction of a new residence hall in Keohane 

Quad, scheduled to be completed in 
January 2012 (The Chronicle) 


Bright Lights, Big Duke: Times Square took on a distinctive blue hue in December, 
when President Brodhead was in town to ring the NASDAQ closing bell 


“Tt is not enough just to say he apologized; 
President Obama accepted, let’s move on.” 


—Trina Jones, professor of law, on why a larger 
needed about Senate Majority 

Leader Harry Reid’s remarks concerning the 
President's light skin and verbal affect 


(Chicago Tribune) 


“The economy has begun to show signs 
of life, but improvement in corporate 
performance appears to be coming on the 
backs of the employees.” 

—Kate O'Sullivan, senior editor at CFO 
magazine, on results of a survey of the nation’s 
CFOs the magazine conducts quarterly in part- 

nership with the Fuqua School of Business 
(Raleigh's News & Observer) 





“Clearly anyone who fires a weapon on 
campus is dangerous, at least at that time.” 


—John Dailey, Duke police chief, on the arrest 
of three freshman football players for allegedly 





firing a semi-automatic handgun on East 
Campus; the players were dismissed from the 
team and are barred from campus as they 
wait trial (The Chronicle) 


“The issue is not just getting women to 
start trusting men, rather, the issue also 
is getting them to stop trusting men in 
ways that are not conducive to stable 
partnerships.” 

—Linda Burton, James B. Duke Professor of 
sociology, on her recent study finding that 
distrust of men doesn’t prevent low-income 
mothers from entering into romanti 
relationships (PhysOrg.com) 


“This was as crude an analogy as I can 
imagine but it worked.” 
—Steven Vogel, James B. Duke Profess 


ology, on his prototypical “Nose Hou 
he built to be both well-ventilated and efficient, 





r of bi- 


which 





and which was modeled on the nasal structure 
of the kangaroo rat (NewScientist.com) 
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Duke Re-dedicated 


[ applaud the university for 
re-dedicating the campus 
war memorial [“Memorializ- 
ing Duke’s War Dead,” Jan- 
uary-February 2010]. Asa 
Duke graduate who is cur- 
rently serving in the U.S. 
military, the re-dedication is 
especially meaningful for me. 

Updating the memorial 
represents an enormous step 
forward by recognizing the 
ongoing contribution that 
Duke and its alumni make 
to our national security. 

As an undergraduate, | 
studied at the school of engi- 
neering and walked past the 
war memorial nearly every 
day. As an Army ROTC 
cadet, the memorial re- 
minded me of the very seri- 
ous nature of my 
commitment to the military 
and the sacrifices that I 
would be expected to make 
after leaving Duke. 

I am sure that other 
alumni serving in our na- 
tion’s military share this or 
similar memories of the me- 
morial. Unfortunately, as 
much as the memorial re- 
minded me of my personal 
commitment to the country, 
the fact that the university 
had not updated the memo- 
rial since World War II sub- 
tly communicated to me 
that the university was less 
cognizant of the recent or 
ongoing contributions of 
Duke’s military alumni. 

The memorial should serve 
as a reminder that Duke 
graduates continue to con- 
tribute to our national secu- 
rity by serving in the U.S. 
military around the world. 
Consider that the U.S. mili- 
tary personnel have been in 
Afghanistan for almost ten 


years, yet the university is 
just now recognizing the 
alumni service in that war. 

The closing paragraph of 
the university's mission 
statement is the imperative 
“to contribute in diverse 
ways to the local community, 
the state, the nation and the 
world.” Duke’s military 
graduates are fulfilling this 
obligation every day. The 
university and the broader 
Duke community should 
maintain an awareness of our 
graduates’ service. Do not let 
another fifty years pass before 
the memorial is updated. 


Neil N. Snyder B.S.E. 98 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


The correspondent 1s a major in 
the U.S. Army. 


Legibility Issues 
The plea against tinted 
backgrounds and colored ink 
in the magazine [Forum, 
January-February 2010] 
struck a chord with all of us 
older readers, I am sure. 
Printers and experienced edi- 
tors know that the readabil- 
ity of a printed page is 
enhanced by high contrast 
between text and back- 
ground, by serifs on the 
typeface (to help in distin- 
guishing between similarly 
shaped letters), and by well- 
proportioned spaces between 
letters, words, and lines. 
Young designers and mis- 
guided publishers evidently 
don’t know this and don’t 
care about the readability of 
the text; they seem to think 
that liberally mixing colors 
and typefaces to produce 
something arty is the way to 
capture readers’ attention. In 


fact, the result is distracting 
if not entirely off-putting. 

In the case of an alumni 
magazine, that choice is es- 
pecially wrong-headed. The 
readers for whom the maga- 
zine should be most appeal- 
ing are the older alumni, 
who presumably have money 
and are inclined to donate it. 
Where is the sense in pro- 
ducing a magazine that is 
difficult for their old eyes to 
read? Their natural tendency 
to think of Duke fondly and 
generously will give way to 
understandable annoyance. 


Brian Vaughn J.D. 71 
Oakland, California 


Farsightedness Needed 


Congratulations on another 
fine article [“Sizing Up a 
Smaller Duke,” November- 
December 2009] on an im- 
portant—perhaps the most 
important—topic for Duke 
and many other universities 
over the next several years. 
Anticipating that this topic 
may generate another article 
or two, I offer some thoughts 
that may be useful. 

As you note in your article, 
the medical center is in a 
strong financial position, and 
this is a very good thing for 
Duke in the near term. How- 
ever, this strong financial po- 
sition and the proposed sig- 
nificant investments in new 
buildings and staff is predi- 
cated on the assumption that 
the nation can and will afford 
a continuing rise in health- 
care costs and therefore in in- 
come to medical centers such 
as Duke's. This poses a finan- 
cial and, to some extent, an 
ethical dilemma for Duke 
and its national peers with 


respect to their position vis-a- 
vis the national good. 

The other thought concerns 
the ability of Duke and other 
universities to anticipate a 
downturn in the economy. No 
one can predict when such a 
downturn will occur precisely, 
but history and our knowl- 
edge of human nature suggest 
that every twenty or thirty 
years such a financial correc- 
tion will occur. Given the 
long planning horizon that a 
university may wish to take, 
one might observe that the 
steps we are now taking to 
“rightsize” the budget should 
not end when the current cri- 
sis ends, but should be con- 
tinued to allow Duke to take 


Bonk is a Hit 


I grinned with genuine pleas- 
ure upon reading that profes- 
sor James Bonk is in his fifti- 
eth year of teaching chemistry 
[By the Numbers, November- 
December 2009]. In the mid- 
70s, I was a freshman chem- 
istry major in his formidable 
class. In those days there was a 
silly fad sweeping the campus: 
One could take out a “con- 
tract” on a person and cause 
them to be hit with one (or 
several) cream pies. 











author Stacy Horn claims 


“you can’t say [Rhine’s re- 
sults] are the result of sloppy 
controls, fraud, or wishful 
thinking.” Yet many have 
done so, and for good reason. 
In his 1952 book, In The 
Name Of Science, Martin Gard- 
ner explained that Rhine, in 
experiments with Zener (ESP) 
cards, counted both hits and 
misses as positive evidence, 
explaining away the misses as 
“displacement,” because incor- 


| The steps we are now taking to “rightsize” the budget should not end 
<6 - when the current crisis ends, but should be continued to allow Duke to 
: take better advantage of the next downturn. - Ear. H. DOWELL, DURHAM 


better advantage of the next 
downturn. For example, see 
[Fuqua School dean] Blair 
Sheppard’s comment about 
the market for faculty recruit- 
ing in the article. Any univer- 
sity that can invest in faculty 
and staff hiring today will be 
in an advantageous position 
tomorrow. 

Had we been more frugal 
in the past, we could be more 
aggressive in recruiting today. 
The dilemma is how to con- 
vince a leader today that she 
or he should put aside reserve 
funds for their successor to in- 
vest tomorrow, 1.e€., ten or 
twenty years from today. 


Earl H. Dowell 
Durham 


Dowell is William Holland Hall 


Professor of mechanical engineering. 


One day, some foolish bloke 
“pied” Bonk in the middle of 
his lecture and hightailed it 
out of there. Bonk shot the 
class a sly grin, then took off 
after the miscreant like Jesse 
Owens in Berlin. We all piled 
out onto the Gross Chemistry 
balcony and watched Bonk 
easily overtake and bring to 
justice his hapless assailant. 
Little did the fellow know that 
Bonk, a tennis coach, was in 
fantastic shape. Kudos to pro- 
fessor Bonk for his long, dis- 
tinguished career, and for giv- 
ing me a great memory. 


Francis “Hank” Henry ’78 
Carrollton, Texas 


Realm of Research 


In “Strange Science” [Q&A, 
November-December 2009], 


rect guesses usually matched 
some nearby card—up to two 
or three cards ahead or behind 
the target. Even strongly neg- 
ative results were reinter- 
preted as a psychic “avoidance 
of the target.” Gardner reports 
many other obvious fallacies 
in Rhine’s analysis. 

Rhine’s wishful thinking is 
evident in this sentence: “We 
need to find something about 
ourselves that exists independ- 
ently of the body.” But the se- 
lective gathering of evidence to 
support a predetermined con- 
clusion is advocacy, not scien- 
tific inquiry. Indeed, one who 
engages in mental gymnastics 
to recast clearly negative re- 
sults as positive evidence is, at 
best, a wishful thinker—and, 
at worst, a fraud. 

Gardner considered Rhine 
sincere, but as the intervening 
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years have seen no repro- 
ducible evidence for psychic 
phenomena, it is to Duke’s 
credit that it no longer funds 
such “research.” 


Carl Westman ’89 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Admirable Entrepreneurs 


I loved reading the article 
“Hothouse Inc.” in the No- 
vember-December [2009] is- 
sue of Duke Magazine. I, too, 
graduated in 2006 and have 
since started my own com- 
pany, Lark Tours. I com- 
pletely agree that this reces- 
sion has been a great time to 
become an entrepreneur. Yes, 
money is tight and the 
lifestyle is modest (at best), 
but this is the kind of setting 
that separates the quality 
companies from the rest. If 
you made it through 2009, 
chances are you can make it 
through any year. 

The future looks bright, 
and I’m really happy to hear 
that other Duke alumni are 
forging ahead with new ideas 
and businesses. Sometimes 
you think that everybody 
from Duke is either on Wall 
Street, at a consulting firm, in 
law school, or in med school, 
but clearly that is not the case. 

Best of luck to all you en- 
trepreneurs out there! I think 
2010 will be a great year for 
all of us. 


Basil Camu '06 
Raleigh 
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Climate Curiosity 

Barry Yeoman’s article on Tim 
Profeta’s work in Washington 
on behalf of Duke’s Nicholas 
Insticute for Environmental 
Policy Solutions [“Pragmatic 
Problem Solver,” November- 
December 2009] was enlight- 
ening, except for a couple of 
statements that reflect bias 
and not objectivity—unbiased 
objectivity, the factor we 
learned in beginning science 
courses but is now sorely 
missing in the current cli- 
mate-change discussions. 

As a former president of two 
publicly owned environmental 
companies, I have experienced 
the too-often “scientific the- 
ory” becoming “fact” —for a 
while, that is, until new 
“facts” are discovered. 

For instance, in Yeoman’s 
first paragraph, he states that 
a difficult issue facing Con- 
gress is “how to slow the dev- 
astating pace of global warm- 
ing.” Where has it been 
devastating? Has anyone 
proved Hurricane Katrina was 
the result of global warming? 
How about the farmers in 
Siberia and Canada who will 
reap tremendous agricultural 
advantages of a warmer cli- 
mate? Are the Sahara Desert 
droughts really the result of 
recent global warming? 

Are we seriously just ac- 
cepting the “accuracy” of 
computer models for the next 
fifty years of climate hinged 
on man-made emissions of 
carbon dioxide? They are a 
very small part of the atmos- 
phere’s total CO, content. 
Also, greenhouse gases are 
only a small part of the myr- 
iad climate variables, which 


include cloud cover, water va- 
por, wind patterns, ocean os- 
cillations, Earth’s elliptical 
orbit and wobble, solar 
winds, and sunspots. 

The senator's aide was 
quoted as stating the three 
types of people involved are 
deniers, pursuers of other 
agendas, and those like Tim 
Profeta “who understand it 
and want to do something 
about it.” My hope is that 
Duke will lead the way in 
adding a fourth: those who 
understand the dynamics of 
scientific rigor and honestly 
allow all scientists to publish 
their studies covering all 
sides to what is really future 
speculation concerning a host 
of difficult-to-predict climate 
variables. 


Roger J. Colley ‘60 
Huntingdon Valley, 
Pennsylvania 


Fairness, Balance 


The article “Speaker Spec- 
trum” [Gazette, November- 
December 2009] describes a 
talk given by John Bolton, in 
which he advocated “immedi- 
ate and forceful intervention 
in Iran.” Bolton led the 
charge for our unnecessary 
and disastrous invasion and 
occupation of Iraq. Now he 
wants to drag the U.S. into a 
worse war in Iran, not to ben- 
efit America, but to make Is- 
rael more secure. 

Bolton accused President 
Obama of “putting the inter- 
ests of other countries before 
those of his own,” which is 
ironic, because Bolton has 
been referred to for years as an 


“TIsrael-firster,” someone will- 
ing to place Israel's interests 
first and America’s last. 

Meanwhile, Iran is not a 
direct threat to the U.S., and 
we should be dialoguing and 
trading with them, not 
threatening harsh sanctions 
or military action. Bolton is 
as wrong on Iran as he was 
on Iraq. 


Ray Gordon P ’04 
Bel Air, Maryland 


T applaud you for inviting 
John Bolton to campus. I was 
beginning to wonder about 
you guys. Balance is good— 
keep it up! 


Al Sherwood B.S.E.E. ’72 
Chanhassen, Minnesota 


Only a Word 


In the [November-December 
2009] issue, you quote [Presi- 
dent Richard H.] Brodhead as 
stating: “Great universities 
don’t only advance in times 
of prosperity.” 

Given the context of the 
article containing this quote, 
I assume what he meant to 
say was: “Great universities 
don’t advance only 1n times 
of prosperity.” 

But then, given his aca- 
demic background is in Eng- 
lish, perhaps I am wrong, and 
he indeed meant that great 
universities may also remain 


Correction 


static or retreat in times of 
prosperity. 


Frank Preissle’'58 
Columbus, Ohio 


Federal Aid 


I noted the article “Yellow 
Ribbon Scholars” [Gazette, 
September-October 2009}, 
relating to returning veterans 
pursuing Duke degrees and a 
“new fund-matching partner- 
ship with the VA” now evolv- 
ing. It appears that the pres- 
ent GI Bill for returning 
veterans still does not match 
the wonderful World War II 
bill that provided benefits for 
those veterans returning and 
seeking higher education. 

That was the “gold stan- 
dard.” It provided full tuition 
at any institution that would 
admit the veteran and paid 
for books, supplies, and fees; 
the veteran also received a 
monthly stipend. There was 
no need to work out “match- 
ing” deals with the VA. 

I accomplished my under- 
graduate work and had suffi- 
cient benefits to allow for 
some graduate work. It is un- 
fortunate that Congress did 
not offer the same type of GI 
Bill to today’s veterans, much 
smaller in number than those 
of the World War II period. 


Joseph Cooper ’50 
Pittsboro, North Carolina 


The owners of Rocky, the dog mentioned in Student Snapshot, 
November-December 2009, were misidentified. They are Mike 
Merriman M.B.A.’81; his wife, Linda; and their daughters, in- 
cluding Duke freshman Corinne Merriman. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www. dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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He can’t fix the 
economy, but he can 
help you deal with it. 


Duke Executive Health physician Kevin Waters, MD, 
and his team develop personalized health programs to 
keep you healthy during these difficult economic times. 


Why is now the best time to think about your health? 

Everyone is stressed about the economy these days, and although it is 
easy to ignore your health, it is more important than ever to take care 
of yourself. We know that stress is a major contributor to high blood 
pressure, heart disease, anxiety, and depression and that preventive 
health measures like proper diet, exercise, and regular health screenings 
from your physician are pivotal to combating these illnesses. 


Our program is specifically designed to address these issues. 


What is Duke Executive Health? 

We are an integrated team of professionals working together to provide 
recommendations for improved health, diet, exercise, and stress 
management through a comprehensive exam delivered in a caring and 
efficient manner. The end result is a practical, personalized health plan 
that fits into a busy executive’s normal routine. And to help during the 
more difficult times of the year, a personal health coach will monitor 
your progress and help keep you on track. 


What's so important about a team approach in health care? 

A team approach is the future of medicine—and what we’re using right 
now at Duke. In our program we have a team composed of a physician, 
a nutritionist, a fitness expert, a stress manager, a health coach, and a 
nurse who all actively participate in a patient’s care. This team approach 
allows us to adequately formulate a personalized health care plan that 
meets the patient’s needs. 


Why Duke? 

At Duke you have access to the best specialty medical care in the 
world. Our program distinguishes itself from other executive health 
programs by our emphasis on providing a caring, personal relationship 
with each individual. 


The team at Duke Executive Health is dedicated to protecting 
your most valuable asset...you. 


Duke Executive Health 
919-660-6606 DukeExecHealth.org 
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Intentional immersion: Students in physical-education class practice kayak rolls in Wilson Recreation Center’s Taishoff Aquatics Pavilion. 
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Asian expansion: Brodhead signs formal agreement for new campus in China. 


/ Campus in China expected in 20 


JoSVULEU 


Duke In Kunsnan 


uke will be putting down roots in Kunshan, China, a move that is meant 
to advance the university's commitment to global education. The Duke- 
Kunshan campus is expected to open in 2011 and will be built and op- 
erated in partnership with the municipal government and a local university. 

On a trip to China in January, President Richard H. Brodhead and other 
Duke officials broke ground on the new site. The campus will cover 200 acres 
and contain five buildings featuring classrooms and meeting areas, a confer- 
ence center, wet and dry laboratories, and lodging for students and faculty 
and staff members. 

Kunshan, located outside of Shanghai, boasts one of the fastest-growing 
economies in China. The municipal government will construct the new 
campus. 

Once the buildings are completed, the Fuqua School of Business will 
offer an executive M.B.A., a pre-experience management master’s degree, 
and a non-degree executive-education program, and will offer training to 
Ph.D. students. Fuqua will work in partnership with Shanghai Jiao Tong 
University, one of China’s most respected universities, on these ventures. 

In the future Duke’s schools of public policy and the environment and 
the global-health institute will also offer programs, which are still being 
developed. 

The new partnership extends Duke's already significant global presence 
and will be the university's second significant project in Asia. The Duke- 
NUS Graduate Medical School campus in Singapore opened last year. 
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Helping Haiti 
students, administrators, and 


AS ES, Cae MINIS 


r CONC 


he Duke community is responding to the hu- 

manitarian crisis in Haiti that resulted from 

January's devastating earthquake. In the weeks 
following the disaster, students, faculty and staff 
members, and alumni offered their support in a 
variety of ways. 

Administrators convened a task force and steer- 
ing committee to coordinate the university's re- 
sponse. The medical center has sent supplies to 
Haiti, and large-scale deployment of a disaster- 
relief crew has been coordinated with the federal 
government. 

In February, a benefit concert was held in Page 
Auditorium, with proceeds going to Hearts for 
Haiti and the United Methodist Committee on 
Relief. Athletics teams are wearing patches to 
raise awareness of the relief effort as well. 

Students have volunteered time with a number 
of organizations, packaging meals and other sup- 
plies. And through a program organized by stu- 
dent affairs, campus groups are able to direct 
donations made with their DukeCards to a stu- 
dent-controlled fund. 

The Duke Global Health Institute, which was 
operating in Haiti before the quake, sent a team 
to Haiti led by David Walmer, chief of reproduc- 
tive endocrinology and fertility at the medical 
center. Walmer is the founder of Family Health 
Ministries, a nonprofit that seeks to improve com- 
munity health care in Haiti. 

A class in Haitian Creole developed by Debo- 
rah Jenson, professor of Romance studies, is being 
taught this spring. It is targeted toward educat- 
ing medical-response teams, missionary workers, 
and other rapid-response service providers (see 
page 80). 

A number of Duke alumni, including trustee 
Paul Farmer ’82, cofounder of Partners In Health, 
are also working on the relief effort in Haiti as 
physicians or as staff members of a variety of aid 
organizations. 





WISER Choice 





Cunningham 'O8 awarded Marshall Scholarship for Africa work 


ucation and Research, or WISER, the 
first all-girls boarding school in Kenya, 
opened in January. For cofounder Andrew 
Cunningham ’08, it no doubt capped an 
impressive and exciting month: In Decem- 


J« Women’s Institute for Secondary Ed- 


ber, he received the Marshall Scholarship, 
which provides for two years of graduate- 
level studies in the United Kingdom. 
“Living and working in a rural Kenyan 
fishing village has provided me with the 
unique opportunity to take my passion 
and what I have learned in the classroom 
and translate it to the real world,” Cun- 
ningham says. While in Kenya, he helped 
oversee the construction of the seven-acre 
WISER campus. He also founded the 
WISER Young Social Entrepreneurs pro- 
gram, which provides income-generating 
opportunities for unemployed youth. 
WISER has roots at Duke. Sherryl 
Broverman, an associate professor of the 
practice of biology who studies HIV/AIDS 
and is a member of the Duke Global 


New beginnings: Cunningham, right, with principal Dorcas 


Health Institute, introduced Cunningham 
and others to the Muhuru Bay, Kenya, 
community where the school is located. 

Cunningham plans to pursue a graduate 
degree in international and comparative 
education at the University of Oxford. 
After Oxford, he says, he would like to 
lead organizations based in the U.S. and 
abroad that can help plan, implement, 
and monitor innovative strategies for im- 
proving teacher training, curricula, and 
community participation in education de- 
velopment, especially for girls. 

“With my degree from Oxford, I will 
also be prepared for a career at UNICEF, 
where I wish to one day become the direc- 
tor of education programs for East Africa 
or East Asia,” he says. 
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| outh Carolina’s “Corridor of 
Shame,” which cuts through the 
eastern part of the state, is full of 
‘dilapidated schools—toilets regu- 
larly back up and overflow, mold canni- 
balizes ceilings, and paint peels from 
the walls. The area, which is populated 
mostly by African Americans, has pro- 
duced outrage in the highest of circles: 
During the 2008 campaign, then-candi- 
date Barack Obama vowed to improve 
conditions in the schools. 

That summer, when Obama pre- 
pared to take on Senator John McCain in 
the general election, Casey Edwards, 
now a Duke freshman (and a Benjamin 
N. Duke Scholar and Alice M. Baldwin 
Scholar), was in Charleston, South Car- 
olina. She was attending the Governor's 
School, a four-week program for the 
State’s exceptional high-school stu- 
dents. Ata film screening of Corridors of 
Shame, a documentary about the fail- 
ing schools, her eyes were opened to 
the extreme poverty of her fellow South 
Carolinians. 

That fall, back in her hometown of 
Chapin, South Carolina, Edwards—then 
a senior in high school—began to learn 





Caroline Whistler '08 


Oyugi at WISER opening. 


about, and raise money for, a project to 
improve the schools’ facilities. President 
Obama took office in January, and soon, 
the federal stimulus legislation began 
rolling through Congress. As part of the 
bill, South Carolina was slated to receive 
$700 million to fund education. There 
was just one problem: Governor Mark 
Sanford, making a stance for fiscal con- 
servatism, refused to take the money 
unless it was used to pay down the 
State’s budget deficit. 

“| thought if we can raise our own 
pocket change to give to the schools, 
why would we not take federal stimulus 
funds to give to schools that are desper- 
ately in need,” says Edwards, who 
noted the funding would have saved up 
to 5,000 teaching jobs. “It just seemed a 
bit absurd.” 

While raising money for her project to 
help the schools, Edwards had been in 
touch with Bud Ferillo, director and pro- 
ducer of the Corridor of Shame documen- 
tary. This time, when the governor made 
his stand against the stimulus funds, Fer- 
illo called her. Would she be interested in 
suing the governor to force him to accept 
the funds? 





Taking on the state: Edwards, center, looks on as her lawyers Dick Harpootlian, left, and Dwight 
Drake respond to questions at a press conference about her case against Mark Sanford. 


Some influential Democrats were in- 
terested in having a student file the 
suit, and after a few weeks of delibera- 
tion, she signed on. Knowing her name 
would be attached to the suit, she at- 
tended multiple meetings with the 
lawyers who had drawn it up, asking 
questions and making sure she wasn’t 
going to be merely a figurehead, or 
worse. Her parents supported her, and 
the connection to where the money 
would go if the suit were successful 
made her decision easier. “! personally 
knew a lot of the teachers who were 
going to lose their jobs,” she says. 

Casey Edwards v. The State of South 
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(arolina reached the state’s Supreme 
Court, which returned a ruling in her 
favor and forced Governor Sanford to 
accept the funds. While Edwards is 
quick to say that her experience is 
something she doesn’t relish being 
labeled with for life, she’s also glad she 
had it. 

One of the classes she’s taking 
through the Baldwin Scholars program 
this semester will focus, in part, on 
teaching women to be negotiators in all 
areas of their lives. No doubt, she has all 
of the prerequisites. 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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JOTAL 
Applicants: 


23,877 


Early-Decision 
Applicants 


Early-Decision 
Acceptances 


Percent Accepted, 
Early Decision 


Record Hial 


Duke was tense in January when rumors swirled that the University of Tennessee at Knoxville had come calling for 
head football coach David Cutcliffe. Coach Cut ended speculation by announcing he would stay with the Blue Devils. 









The Duke Marine Lab was evacuated for an evening in January after a container 
filled with explosive material was punctured by a forklift at the port nearby. 


Applying Themselves 


Number of students seeking admission breaks record 


his year, more than 2,000 students applied for early-decision admission to Duke's 
[ans of 2014, an increase of 31 percent over last year’s figures. The high number of 

early-decision applications set a record, eclipsing the prior one—set in 2001—by 
{23 applications. 

In December, 602 students were accepted, compared with 550 last year. They will 
enroll at the university in the fall, forming 35 percent of the incoming class. The process 
was more competitive: Only 30 percent of early-decision applicants were accepted, a 
drop of 6 percent from last year. Some 700 applicants were deferred to the spring regular- 
decision process. 

The higher number of early-decision admissions also means a more competitive regular- 
decision process. A total of 26,415 high-school seniors applied to Duke this year, eclipsing 
last year’s record by around 2,500, an 11 percent increase. an 
This is the third year in a row in which the total number Cc 
of applications has set a record. 

Of the total number of applicants, 21,618 applied 
to the Trinity College of Arts & Sciences (a 9.5 
percent increase over last year), while 4,797 L 
applied to the Pratt School of Engineering 
(a 15.5 percent increase). Admissions 
decisions will be distributed to 
applicants in late March. 








Jon Gardiner 


Green Shoots 


Students, faculty members, and industry leaders gather for inaugural event 


n January about eighty undergrad- 
uates returned to campus before the 
spring semester for the inaugural 

Winter Forum. The two-and-a-half- 

day conference was founded to stim- 

ulate serious discussion on campus 
on a topic of global significance. 

This year, students, faculty mem- 

bers, and industry experts gathered 

to examine ways to make the green 
economy work. 

The forum began with a panel dis- 
cussion featuring Chad Holliday, former 
chair and CEO of DuPont; Allen Joines, 

mayor of Winston-Salem and chair of the 
North Carolina Economic Development 
Board; and David Orr, a professor of environmen- 
tal studies and politics at Oberlin College. The dis- 
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cussion was moderated by Tim Profeta M.E.M. 97, J.D. 
‘97, director of the Nicholas Institute for Environmental 
Policy Solutions. The Nicholas Institute organized the 
event with support from the provost’s office. 

Over the next two days, students attended sessions on 
the political feasibility and financial difficulties inherent 
in making the U.S. economy more environmentally sus- 
tainable, led by faculty members from a variety of dis- 
ciplines. Students then competed to generate ideas for 
start-up green-technology business ventures. 

Their proposals were judged by alumni industry in- 
siders, including David Kirkpatrick 82, Mike Michael 
M.B.A. 86, and Katrin Burt M.B.A. 04, who were in- 
vited back to campus for the event. The winning group 
proposed starting a company that would use recycled 
newspapers to insulate homes in Malaysia. 

Next year’s Winter Forum will be led by the Duke 
Global Health Institute. 


Si, Se Puede 





Huerta headlines King commemoration, urges action 


issued a call to activism at Duke 
Chapel during the university's annual 
Martin Luther King Jr. commemoration. 
Huerta, who is a cofounder of the 
United Farm Workers of America, inter- 
spersed her talk with a mix of civil rights 
history, activist politics, and humor. She 
emphasized the importance of labor 
unions in not only empowering and edu- 
cating the working poor, but also as a 
means of economic justice. 


(st aa activist Dolores Huerta 


SYLLABUS 


“Dr. King understood the 
importance of labor unions,” 
Huerta said. “Many told him 
not to go to Memphis to march 
with the garbage workers. But he had an 
understanding that underneath it all—the 
discrimination and social inequities—was 
a need for economic justice.” 

Huerta also made some pointed political 
remarks, criticizing right-wing radio hosts 
and bank bonuses, and she advocated for the 
election of more women to public office. 
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Labor advocate: Huerta praised 
role of unions in pursuit of 
economic justice. 


Other events during 
the commemoration in- 
cluded a performance 
by the African Chil- 
dren’s Choir, a_per- 
formance group that travels the world 
raising awareness of poverty in Africa. In 
addition, Rabbi Alysa Stanton, the first 
African-American woman to be ordained 
a rabbi in the U.S., presented a monologue 
called Layers of Healing, Layers of Hope at 
an event hosted by a number of campus 
and student organizations. 


Public Policy Studies 195.05: Ethics in an Unjust World: Making Decisions 
to Live Lives of Consequence 


am Wells remembers distinctly 
what it feels like to be a univer- 
sity student wrestling with an 
acute awareness of the world’s 
inequalities. As an undergraduate at 
the University of Oxford, he had a diffi- 
cult time reconciling that, as he puts it, 
“there was a bottom billion who could- 
n't have what | had, and my powerless- 
ness to do anything to make it better.” 

“| take it for granted that the stu- 
dents walking in my classroom have 
that same unsettled feeling about the 
kinds of issues that bothered me then, 
and that still bother me now.” 

“Ethics in an Unjust World” begins 
and ends with a simple, five-word 
question: How can we fix poverty? At 
the first class meeting, Wells asks his 
students to imagine a person who rep- 
resents for them the face of poverty, 
and to keep that person in mind as the 
course unfolds. For some, it is a person 
they met ona mission trip conducted 
through a campus ministry or through 
a DukeEngage experience. For others, 
who may not have encountered 
poverty directly, it is an imagined indi- 
vidual struggling with a complex set of 
interrelated socioeconomic challenges. 

Wells leads the class through an ex- 
ploration of the nature of poverty, the 
ethical implications and challenges of 
engaging with social disadvantage, and 
whether it is possible to use the word 
“fix” when considering solutions to a 
seemingly intractable global problem. 

“We examine three models for ‘fix- 


ing’ the problem of poverty: working 
for, working with, and being with,” says 
Wells. “The ‘working for’ model is the 
one that is familiar to most Duke stu- 
dents, but that is not always the best 
model. Always being on the receiving 
end [of help] makes people not feel 
very good about themselves.” 
Alternatively, he says, working with 
individuals or communities assumes a 
different approach—that “you become 
one of a number of people, each of 
whom brings their skills and experience 
around the table.” This section of the 
course includes readings about micro- 
financing efforts of the Grameen Bank 
and visits to TROSA (Triangle Residential 
Options for Substance Abusers), where 
people in recovery talk bluntly about 
addiction and their efforts to find pride 
and dignity as they rebuild their lives. 
For the “being with” portion of the 
class, students explore what it means 
when “you don’t have the answers, and 
you are not an agent of change, but you 
are specifically engaging people for 
their own sake, rather than seeing them 
as what they could become,” Wells says. 
Students discuss living with disabil- 
ity, living in poorer neighborhoods, and 
addressing issues of gun violence in 
Durham. They are required to attend 
one of the gatherings sponsored by the 
Religious Coalition for a Nonviolent 
Durham, which marks every murder in 
the city by holding a candlelight vigil. 
By the time students are ready to 
write their final paper, answering the 


course’s framing question, Wells says, 
the class has often become somewhat 
polarized. “There are those who fall in 
love with the idea of ‘being with’ and 
who can imagine their lives shaped by 
that model,” he says. “There are others 
who can become hostile to the idea of 
‘being with’ because they don’t see it 
as effective. They instead look to mar- 
ket-driven solutions. And then there 
are those in the middle, who have 
formed a deeper sense of community 
engagement. 

“My hope is that regardless of where 
they fall in that distribution, students will 
have gained a better understanding of 
which model they identify with. While it 
may be that they don’t choose the ‘being 
with’ model, | want them to understand 
that sustainable social change has to 
have a dimension of that.” 


Professor 

Wells is dean of Duke Chapel and re- 
search professor of Christian ethics at 
the divinity school. He holds degrees 
from Merton College, Oxford; the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in Scotland; and 
Durham University, in England. Before 
he was ordained, he was a community 
worker in inner-city Liverpool. While 
spending ten years living in impover- 
ished neighborhoods as a pastor, he 
helped establish an organization de- 
voted to community-led urban regen- 
eration and established a nonprofit 
organization offering opportunities 
for disadvantaged children. 
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Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Saul Alinsky, Rules for Radicals; David 
Bornstein, The Price of a Dream; Paul 
Collier, The Bottom Billion; Jim Collins, 
Good to Great: Dorothy Day, The Long 
Loneliness; William Easterly, The White 
Man’s Burden; Paulo Freire, Pedagogy 
of the Oppressed: James C. Scott, 
Seeing Like a State; Samuel Wells, 
Improvisation, Introducing Christian 
Ethics; Cornel West, Race Matters 


Assignments 
Two short papers and a final paper 


—Bridget Booher 
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Gorges Artwork 
artists 


hydroelectric 


Chinese address a 


dam's meaning 


he Three Gorges Dam, a massive hy- 
droelectric project on China’s Yangtze 
River, caused widespread population 
displacement and altered a large amount 
of the landscape. The work of four con- 
Xi- 


aodong, Yun-fei Ji, Zhuang Hui, and 


temporary Chinese artists—Liu 


Chen Qiulin—done in response to the 
project makes up “Displacement: The 
Three Gorges Dam & Contemporary Chi- 
nese Art,” an upcoming exhibition at the 
Nasher Museum of Art. 

The works that will be on view repre- 
sent four major branches of contemporary 
Chinese art: ink painting, realist oil paint- 
ing, conceptual photography, and perform- 
ance and new-media art. 

Since its inception in 1994, the Three 
Gorges Dam project has employed more 
than 40,000 people, while at the same 
time forcing more than a million people 
to relocate. The dam is supposed to elim- 
inate the catastrophic floods that occur 
periodically along the Yangtze and to pro- 
vide a source of hydroelectricity to up to 
a tenth of China’s population. The land 
submerged by the dammed river served 
not only as the residence of a significant 
number of Chinese, but it also held more 
8,000 of 





than 9,000 archaeological sites 
which were never explored. 





Courtesy Nasher Museum of Art 





Lost worlds: detail from Liu Xiaodong’s Hothed. 


The exhibition, which from 
March, 25 to July 25, is organized by the 
Smart Museum of Art at the University 
of Chicago, where it made its debut; Wu 
Hung, director of the Center for the Art 


of East Asia at Chicago, is curator. 


runs 
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Creative focus: Mark digging for ginseng roots in the hills behind Olive Branch, Illinois, spring 1986. 


Camera Craftsman 


Cedric Chatterley photographs the ordinary, makes cameras 


n exhibition occupying the two galleries at the Center for Documentary Studies 
highlights the work of documentary photographer Cedric Chatterley, reflecting his 


personal touch and craftsmanship. 


The main exhibition, “Olive Branch,” is a collection of photographs, notes, and 
ephemera that documents Chatterley’s twenty-five-year involvement in the life of his 
subject and friend Mark Fisher. Chatterley was a graduate student in photography, hang- 
ing out with his camera in Cairo, Illinois, when he was approached by Fisher, then a 
young man, who invited him to photograph “everything in my house that’s broken.” 
From that point on, intimate photographs serve as a record of the changes and struggles 
in Fisher’s life. 

Based in South Dakota, Chatterley prefers working with classic cameras, wet dark- 
rooms, and traditional gelatin silver prints. In recent years, he began building his own 
cameras out of a variety of found objects: an accordion, a small engine block, and a piece 
of a nightstand, to name a few. These cameras, along with more traditional ones that 
Chatterley has built, make up “Reciprocity,” the second exhibition. 

The works will be on display through May 21. Chatterley’s photographs of Delta 
blues musician David “Honeyboy” Edwards are also on view in the Special Collections 


Gallery in Perkins Library through March 28. 


Documentary Doings 


Full Frame hires new director, prepares for April festival 


n April, the thirteenth annual Full 

Frame Documentary Film Festival will 

bring up the curtain on numerous doc- 
umentary-film premieres—and a new ex- 
ecutive director. 

Deirdre Haj, an experienced documen- 
tary producer who was formerly a theater 
and film actor, will take over from Tom 
Rankin, director of the Center for Docu- 
mentary Studies, who has been serving as 
interim head of the festival. 

Full Frame, which is sponsored in large 
part by Duke, is a four-day festival de- 
voted to the theatrical exhibition of non- 
fiction film. Set within a single city block 
in downtown Durham, the festival land- 
scape fosters community and conversation 





among filmmakers, film professionals, 
and audiences. 

This year’s career award will be pre- 
sented to filmmakers Liz Garbus and Rory 
Kennedy, who together have produced and 
directed a wide range of work exploring 
social issues through the lives of everyday 
people, including examinations of the U.S. 
legal system, AIDS, and human rights. 

The thematic program, which operates 
alongside the general competition, will be 
on the subject of labor, and Academy 
Award-nominated filmmakers Steven Bog- 
nar and Julia Reichert, directors of the 
2009 film The Last Truck: Closing of a GM 
Plant, will be curators. The festival will 
take place April 8 to 11. 
















GALLERY 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 






a now long gone, Zhang’s Demoli- 
me tion (Ping’an Avenue Beijing) is a 
W sculptural and photographic com- 
ment on the urban redevelopment of 
China over the past decade. 

Zhang's typical raw materials are walls 
Slated for demolition, on which he paints a 
graffiti-style head and then chisels out the 
Shape to reveal views into the distance. 

This is not a haphazard choice; at once 
we see the crumbling bricks and mortar in 
the foreground and a contrasting view of 
nature or a historic structure beyond. Here, 
a solitary tree rises above a garden wall in 
the distance, suggesting that this tree and 
wall will be casualties of future develop- 
ment once the wall has been destroyed. 

The artist has said the aim of his work is 
not to express a simple nostalgia for the 
past. Rather, his photographs are a form 
of what he calls “visual intervention,” 


MA sadocumentary record of what is 





intended to challenge the viewer to weigh 
the balance between the cost of financial 
opportunity and the value of historical 
patrimony. 

His message is multilayered. Spray 
paint, the preferred medium of the graffiti 
artist, marks the wall as someone’s terri- 
tory, as does the profile of a human head. 
The anonymous and universal face, which 
Zhang has used as a stylized self-portrait 
since his early days as an artist, suggests 
that history belongs to the public, not to 
individuals. 

In addition, puncturing an ancient wall 
highlights the fragility of things that seem 
50 permanent. Finally, by photographing 
his work, Zhang archives this once ubiqui- 
tous structure that is now being erased 
from the urban landscape. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 


Demolition (Ping’an Avenue Beijing), 1999, Zhang Dali, China. C-Print. 35 3/8 x 23 5/8 inches. 
Purchased with funds provided by the Lori (79) and David (’88) Arthur Fund for Asian Art. 


“Terry Sanford: An American Original” 
Terry Sanford Hon. ’86—North 
Carolina governor, U.S. senator, 
Duke president, and namesake 

of the Sanford School of Public 

Policy 
able life of public service. The 
photography exhibition “Terry 


had a long and remark- 





Sanford: An American Original” 
opened this fall in the lobby of 
the Sanford building. 

The twenty black-and-white 
photographs illustrate some of 
the highlights of Sanford’s 
career, particularly his time as 
governor. Photographers Bill 
Bamberger and Alex Harris, 
professor of the practice of pub- 
lic policy and cofounder of the 


|_ Center for Documentary Studies, 


= were curators of the exhibition. 


= Robert Korstad, the Kevin D. 


= Gorter Professor of public policy 
= and history, served as historical 
= consultant. 

= The permanent exhibition is 
= free and open to the public 


= weekdays from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


On the road: Terry Sanford on the campaign trail for governor, May 1960. ; 
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Framed Funnies 
i r exhibition take: 


, ON political caricature 
fi n exhibition exploring the historical significance and impact of political caricature 


opened at the Nasher Museum of Art in February. Images from the past, such as 

those depicting French king Louis-Philippe drawn by Honoré Daumier and his 
contemporaries, appear alongside work produced much more recently, during the 
tenures of U.S. Presidents Bill Clinton and George W. Bush. 


ie 


—~% the development of graphic satire 


The exhibition, “Lines of Attack: 


EERE AIRE 


Conflicts in Caricature,” highlights 


mae 7 e 
PP est : as a significant journalistic medi- 
a= ee i i4 = 8, explores its strengths and 
“Sea _ — ~~ __ limitations as a catalyst for debate, 
= Set ae le OS and caricature’s 






ae re investigates 





prospective place within emerging 
Web-based media. 
Neil McWilliam, Walter H. 


Annenberg Professor of art and art 





history, was guest curator for the 
It will be on view 
through May 16. 


exhibition. 


Visual op-ed: Nick Anderson’s Wilting in 
the Heat, 2008. 


“Move Over, Abercrombie,” Duke Magazine, July-August 2009 


achel Weeks 07 launched —— standard graphics, standard block — in Durham that brought out many 


her ethical fashion com- lettering,” she says. “What we of her mentors and supporters. 
pany School House in focus on Is school-by-school de- “It made me feel very proud,” 
April 2009 during Re- Sign, and we try to make every Weeks says. “Sometimes it’s 


unions Weekend at Duke. Less 
than a year after Duke Stores be- 
came the first retailer to carry her 
collegiate apparel, Weeks and her 
fledgling company have made 
noticeable progress. 

School House, which manufac- 
tures its products at a factory in 
Sri Lanka that pays its workers a 
living wage, sold more than 
20,000 units in the fall at four- 
teen different universities. 

Six select School House prod- 
ucts will appear soon in forty col- 
lege bookstores run by retail 
giant Barnes & Noble, and an e- 
commerce feature added to her 
website in February will allow 
her to sell directly to customers. 
Despite the growth, Weeks says 
that staying small is a distinct 
competitive advantage. 

“Most of our competitors in 
the collegiate market provide 


school’s design process a unique 
experience.” 

To start 2010, Weeks moved 
her business from Greensboro to a 
newly renovated space in down- 
town Durham, where she has set 
up a showroom and headquar- 
ters. A month earlier, in Decem- 
ber, she hosted a School House 
fashion show and shopping event 


difficult to enjoy our successes 
when we're so caught up in daily 
operations. Seeing so many peo- 
ple who have helped to guide us 
over the past two years getting 
to enjoy themselves and see 
what they've helped create was 
incredibly satisfying.” 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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ECOn@MIStES 
Essentials 


Paul Samuelson’s papers 
come to Duke 


reeminent American economist Paul 
Ds Samuelson, who died last year, was 

known for combining modern micro- 
economics with Keynesian macroeconom- 
ics, and his research made him the first 
American recipient of the Nobel Prize in 
economics. His textbook, Principles of Eco- 
nomics, influenced the vocabulary and 
teaching practices of the economics pro- 
fession in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

Now, Samuelson’s papers will reside at 
Duke, where researchers will be able to 
study his work and that of other signifi- 
cant economists. The papers will join the 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Col- 
lections Library’s Economists Papers 
Project, where the work of Samuelson’s 
colleagues—Robert Solow and Franco 
Modigliani, among others—are also kept. 
The collection was developed by Duke’s 
History of Economics group in partner- 





ship with special collections. 





Samuelson: influential economist. 


Orohanage Options 
Study tracks child develooment 
in and out of institutions 


he conventional wisdom among children’s- 

rights groups is that orphaned or abandoned 

children ought to be raised in a family set- 
ting rather than in an institutional orphanage. 
Research conducted by Kathryn Whetten, di- 
rector of the Center for Health Policy at the 
Duke Global Health Institute, suggests that 
orphanages might not be as harmful as believed 
and may, in some cases, actually improve a 
child’s well-being. 

For three years Whetten studied more than 
3,000 orphaned and abandoned children in 
communities in Cambodia, Ethiopia, India, 
Kenya, and Tanzania. Some of the most influ- 
ential studies on children’s institutions were 
conducted in Eastern Bloc countries during the 
Soviet era, but now the greatest burden of or- 
phans and abandoned children is in sub-Saharan 
Africa and Southern and Southeastern Asia. 

The orphanages studied included less formal 


Room to grow: 
Measuring height of 
orphan in Tanzania. 


145M 





institutions in Asia and Africa that were not studied before and Number of orphans and 

were not easily recognized. Researchers met with members of each abandoned children 

community to identify and map orphanage locations. In Moshi, MHA 

Tanzania, the research team found twenty-three orphanages after 

initially learning of just three from local government officials, 

challenging the definition of what can be called an orphanage. 

Community-based institutions, like group homes, are often 

smaller and more caring environments. SASL orphiale ant 
Whetten’s research team compared the physical health, cogni- cueTCe: eer ng 

in South and East Asia 


tive functioning, emotions, behavior, and growth of orphaned or 
abandoned children ages six through twelve, half of them living 
in institutions and the other half situated in family homes in the 
community. The study found that children in institutions were 
significantly healthier and had fewer emotional difficulties than 
community-dwelling children. 

Researchers plan to continue tracking the children into their 
late teens and early twenties. 


12 


Percent of all children 
in Africa who will be 
orphaned in 2010 


Duke Nuclear 


Research focuses on response to radiation exposure 


ince the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, U.S. security 
officials have worried about the possibility of a nuclear or ra- 
diological “dirty bomb” exploding in a highly populated area. 
In case the threat ever comes to fruition, researchers at Duke are 
working to mitigate the effects of an attack. 
Duke researchers received a $3.7 million contract from 
the Biomedical Advanced Research and Development 
Authority, part of the Department of Health and 
Human Services, which could bring the university 
up to $43.6 million if the government renews the 
contract. 
A group led by John Chute, associate professor 
of medicine, is developing and testing a method for 
rapidly screening thousands of people in the wake of 





Chris Hildreth 
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Chemo-Free 
Therapy 


Clinical trial shows results 
for new drug combo 


raditional chemotherapy drugs are 

often given in combination to in- 

crease their effectiveness, but doctors 
and medical researchers have struggled 
to implement new targeted cancer 
drugs in the same way. Research con- 
ducted on patients with advanced 
breast cancer by Kimberly Blackwell 
’89, associate professor of medicine, 
may change that. 

Blackwell studied patients whose tu- 
mors tested positive for HER2, a pro- 
tein aggressive breast 
cancer, and for whom chemotherapy 
was not effective. Those taking the tar- 
geted drugs lapatinib and trastuzumab 
in combination lived an average of 


indicating 


twenty weeks longer than those who 
took lapatinib alone. 

Blackwell says trastuzumab binds to 
and blocks part of the HER2 growth 
factor that appears on the surface of 
some breast cancer cells while lapatinib 
binds to a second growth factor, EGFR, 
and part of HER2 that sits below the 
“It’s sort of a double 
whammy, disabling the HER2 protein 
in two places instead of one,” she says. 

This clinical trial is the first time 
that a pair of targeted drugs has been 
shown to be more effective than an ap- 
proach combining chemotherapy and 
targeted drugs. According to Black- 
well, this could be the first step toward 
a chemotherapy-free future. 


cell surface. 


an attack to determine their levels of radiation exposure. People 
suffering from radiation injuries can survive and recover if they 
are promptly and properly treated. 
Chute has found that radiation exposure causes a characteristic 
pattern of expression in twenty-five genes he has identified 
and that this “signature” can diagnose how much radi- 
ation a person has been exposed to with greater than 
90 percent accuracy. 

The end product of the research will be a 
portable, thirty-minute test for radiation injury 
that can be used to triage thousands of individuals 
in a short time following a radiological or nuclear 

attack. Researchers hope to have a prototype ready 
by 2012. 
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Just Dust? 


the fic more apt to put objects in their mouths— 
vhether by ingesting more dust, they also are ingesting more 
of the chemicals. 

Dust, which Stapleton describes as a catchall definition fora host 
of solid particles smaller than 1 millimeter in diameter, is itself an 
elusive topic of study. Its composition differs from region to region 
and even from house to house, making it difficult for researchers to 
draw conclusions about something as seemingly simple as how 
chemicals stick to it. (The microscopic shot of household dust shown 
here includes fabric fibers and fungal spores.) 

— Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Radicalization uncommon among American Muslims 


covery of five young men from the U.S. trying to join the Taliban in Pakistan marked 

a year filled with news of terrorist activity by Muslim Americans. 

But a new report by scholars at Duke and the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, which analyzes the extent of terrorist violence by Muslim Americans since Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, says the number of radicalized Muslim Americans is still small. Since 
9/11, 139 Muslim Americans have committed violent terrorist acts, been convicted 
on terrorism charges involving violence, or have been arrested with charges pending. 

The report, written by David Schanzer, associate professor at the Sanford School of 
Public Policy, recommends that policymakers reinforce successful anti-radicalization 
activities now under way in Muslim-American communities to address this low—but 
not insignificant—level of terrorist activity. 

The research shows that denunciations of terrorism, internal self-policing, commu- 
nity building, government-funded support services, and political engagement can all 
reduce risks of radicalization. “Initiatives 
that treat Muslim Americans as part of 
the solution to this problem are far more 
likely to be successful,” Schanzer says. 

Schanzer and fellow researchers, in- 
cluding Ebrahim Moosa, associate pro- 


|e shootings at Fort Hood, the uncovering of numerous bombing plots, and the dis- 


BIBLIO-FILE 


Selections from the Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library 


urgeon Major A.F. Elliot M.R.CS,a the British and Ashanti forces and treat- 


Muslim-American terrorism has resulted in fewer than three 
dozen of the 136,000 murders committed in the U.S. since 9/11. 


Source: Duke-UNC study 


fessor of religion at Duke, came to these 
conclusions after analyzing interviews 
with more than 120 Muslim Americans 
as well as websites and publications from 
Muslim-American organizations, data on 
prosecution of Muslim Americans for ter- 
rorism-related offenses, and existing stud- 
ies of Muslim-American communities. 

Researchers say that policies alienating 
Muslim-American communities in an ef- 
fort to crack down on terrorism are likely 
to exacerbate, not reduce, the threat of 
homegrown terrorism. 


C } 


British physician who served with 

the British Army in West Africa, 

kept detailed journals during the 
time he was stationed in modern-day 
Sierra Leone, Guinea-Bissau, and Ghana. 
The journals record six of his tours of 
duty, spanning the years 1866 to 1879— 
a time of great upheaval in colonial 
West Africa. 

Most significantly, his sixth tour of 
duty from 1873 to 1874 took him to Cape 
Coast Castle in Ghana—a former center 
of slave-trade operations and the re- 
gional capital of Britain’s colonial gov- 
ernment at the time. There, attached to 
the 2nd West Indian Regiment, he 
recorded a graphic firsthand account of 
the Third Anglo-Ashanti War, including 
descriptions of the fighting between 


ment of the wounded. 

Away from the battlefield, Elliot 
chronicled the customary treatments of 
British soldiers and vaccinations and 
other aid for Africans, especially chil- 
dren. He also took frequent hunting 
trips; sketched wildlife; met tribal roy- 
alty and an emigrant from America to 
Liberia, likely a former slave; visited a 
“lunatic asylum”; and witnessed 
numerous floggings and a tribal 
circumcision ceremony. 

After attending an inquest for “a 
Kroo boy called Jim” in Sierra Leone, 
Elliot writes that the boy “was badly 
horsewhipped by a native master on 
Sunday and died on Thursday, the body 
was exhumed—the jury’s verdict was 
natural causes [emphasis his].” 





ALF. Elliot, “Journal of tours of duty in West Africa,” unpublished manuscript 
with drawings, watercolors, and photographs. 1866-1879. 


The Englishman’s ambivalent re- 
sponse to his unfamiliar and uncom- 
fortable surroundings is evident. 
Complaints of “this horrible stagnant 
West Africa” and speculations on how 
to “civilize” the African population are 
juxtaposed with sympathy for the mis- 
treated and drawings, watercolors, and 


photographs recording his fascination 
with the world around him. 

Remarkable for their detail, length, 
distinctive voice, and variety, the 
journals are an invaluable resource 
for understanding the British colonial 
presence in Africa. 
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Road Scholars 


Research Mobile collects fresh data 


atural disasters, union picket lines, and even the North Carolina State Fair are 
Na rife with opportunities for social-science research. But they also present chal- 
lenges, say Duke researchers 

Encer the Research Mobile, a new forty-foot-long mobile laboratory that arrived 
on campus at che end of the fall semester. Researchers at the Duke Interdisciplinary 
Initiative in Social Psychology plan to use the mobile lab to conduct interviews 
and computer-based tests on subjects in the field. The unit is equipped with five 
soundproof cubicles with computers and audio-visual 


recording equipment, a larger room 





for small-group studies, and 
a psychophysiology 
measurement system 
capable of monitor- 4 
ing heart rate, blood ~The ResearchMobile 
pressure, galvanic >. { ‘ i\ \) Vi, ‘ 
skin response, and - 


Sploning } 
mt Human Experience 


respiration. 


In Brief 


= Stuart Benjamin, Douglas B. Maggs Professor of law, has been appointed the 
Federal Communications Commission’s first Distinguished Scholar in Residence. 
He is spending the spring semester in Washington, working in the agency's Of- 
fice of Strategic Planning. 


= L.Gregory Jones M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. ’88, who has served as dean of the divinity 
school since 1997, has been named senior adviser for international strategy. 
Richard Hays, the George Washington Ivey Professor of New Testament at the 
divinity school, will serve as dean for a two-year term while a national search is 
conducted for Jones’ successor. 


m Mary E. Klotman '76, M.D. ’80 was named the chair of the department of 
medicine. Klotman was chief of the infectious-diseases division at Mount Sinai 
Hospital in New York for the past thirteen years and also served as codirector of 
the Global Health and Emerging Pathogens Institute there. 


a Arlie Petters, Benjamin Powell Professor of mathematics, had a street named in 
his honor in his hometown of Dangriga, Belize. Petters devotes significant time 
and resources to improving educational opportunities for children in Belize. 


= Four faculty members were elected fellows of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 2009: Daniel J. Lew, professor of pharmacology 
and cancer biology; Joseph W. St. Geme III, professor and chair of the depart- 
ment of pediatrics; Xiao-Fan Wang, professor of pharmacology and cancer bi- 
ology; and Mark Wiesner, professor of civil and environmental engineering. 


m The board of trustees approved a master of management in clinical informatics 
degree to be offered by the Fuqua School of Business in partnership with the 
Duke Center for Health Informatics. The one-year degree program is expected 
to enroll students beginning in August 2010, with the first class graduating in 
May 2011. 
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BY THE NUMBERS 


Coach K 


This February's basketball game against 
AUT SINAOMUCINICIIORIT ILC MUI 
Krzyzewski’s 1,000th contest as head men’s 
basketball coach. Coach K is also in his thir- 
tieth season with the Blue Devils. Here’s a 
numerical synopsis of his career highs: 


781 


Wins in first 1000 games as Duke’s coach 


35 


Wins against UNC 


ACC tournament championships 


Final Fours, the most recent in 2004 


3 


National championships: 1991, 1992, 2001 


21 


Former players chosen in the first round 
of the NBA draft 


4 


Former players currently in NBA, 
the most of any university 


Percent graduation rate, excluding players 
who transfer or leave early for the NBA 


3 


Former players now college head coaches 


Lifetime contract with Duke 


—Chrissy DiNicola 


\ 





—— 


And many more: Krzyzewski and junior guard 3 
Nolan Smith share a laugh during 1,000th game 
celebration in Cameron. 3 
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Brian Murray M.S. ’87, Ph.D. °92 


Director for Economic Analysis 
Nicholas Institute for Environmental Policy Solutions 
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Our delegation from Duke was what's 
called an observer organization. So we 
can observe the process but not the ne- 
gotiations—we can’t be in the room. 
There was another time, at another con- 
ference, that I was actually considered 
part of the delegation, and the negotia- 
tions can get kind of arcane, with a lot 
of wordsmithing of the text. 

Most of us who operate in climate pol- 
icy are there with our colleagues—these 
are people we're working on projects 
with, people we have joint initiatives 
with 





and so, what a conference like 
this ends up being is a number of very 
long days of project meetings, making 
progress on your initiatives. 

Though, most important, if you're 
there, you're accessible to the government 
delegations. At their request, we had sev- 
eral meetings with members of the U.S. 
government delegation as they sought 
clarification on issues that helped inform 
their participation in the negotiations. 


Literally the most important thing to 
come out of the talks was the three-page 
agreement called the Copenhagen Ac- 
cord. It was basically a political docu- 
ment, and by political document we 
mean an agreement across the countries 
on a set of principles and a process to 
move forward on. 

What’s notably absent from that 
agreement are any real specific targets or 
timetables for what emission reductions 


will be required of what countries and at 
what point in time. But, there’s a plan 
to get those commitments on paper. 

No one, really, going into Copen- 
hagen thought that they would come 
out with “the U.S. agrees to a specific 
target by 2020, the U.K. agrees to this, 
and China agrees to that.” So you've got 
a general accord that comes out of this 
that says all of the countries of the world 
agree in principle on the following 
things: the need to do something about 
climate change and the reality that 
most of the expenditure to fix the prob- 
lem, at least in the immediate term, is 
going to have to be from the developed 
countries. 


The developing countries have to partic- 
ipate in some way. That doesn’t mean 
that they have to finance all of it or 
most of it—or any of it, in some cases— 
themselves. 

In the U.N. there are only two types 
of countries: You're either a developed 
country or a developing country, which 
some see as a problem in the U.N. 
process. China is a developing country, 
just like Chad, just like Haiti. They're 
treated sort of the same in this process, 
so clearly nothing can be done in the 
long run about climate change if we say, 
“China, do your best and the rest of us 
will make real hard commitments.” 

Something has to be done in terms of 
them committing to take action. The 
nature of those actions doesn’t have to 
be the same as the developed countries, 
but some sort of action is necessary. 
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When President Obama left Copen- 
hagen on Friday [December 18], the last 
day of the conference, he thought that 
the unanimous agreement had been 
forged, that there was a fully binding 
Copenhagen Accord, even as a somewhat 
vague set of principles. 

But, what happened was that late in 
the day Friday, five parties—Venezuela, 
Cuba, Bolivia, Nicaragua, and Sudan— 
all essentially refused to consent to the 
Copenhagen Accord written as it was. 
Legal scholars have been scratching their 
heads and trying to figure out what all 
this means. 

The issue is whether this is something 
that requires unanim- 
ity or consensus, and 
apparently it requires 
consensus. If any 
major objections are put out there 
these five countries stepping in and say- 
ing, “We don’t agree,” was deemed by 
the chair to be a major objection—then 
it’s not an agreement, so the term that 
was used was that “the community takes 
note of the Copenhagen Accord.” They'll 
then try to iron out the details, or iron 
out an agreement that is more of a con- 
sensus. The ideal consensus is unanimity. 


and 





It depends what your ambitions were. 

If your ambitions were to take the first 
steps to go beyond the Kyoto Protocol, 
then I would say it was successful. If your 
ambitions were that there was going to 
be a hard, legally binding agreement 
with strong emissions targets and time- 
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Not so fast: Leaders from five countries, including Bolivia’s Evo Morales, above left, and Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez, center, 
refused to consent to accord; protestors, above right, demonstrated throughout conference. 


tables from all the countries in the world, 
then it did not accomplish that. 

Part of this is that the U.S. came to 
Copenhagen with an agreement in one 
body of Congress to implement a cap- 
and-trade program that was largely con- 
sistent with the goals of the Copenhagen 
Accord, but the Senate hadn't passed it. 
Congress is not particularly interested in 
passing legislation in the U.S. if major 
emitters such as China don’t agree to 
anything tough. That’s the back-and- 
forth game: Who moves first? 

One hopeful thing that came out of 
Copenhagen was a fairly strong agree- 
ment to reduce emissions from defor- 


That’s the back-and-forth game: Who 


estation and degradation, called REDD, 
which we've worked on extensively for 
some time on the policy front. It basi- 
cally said that deforestation reduction 
has to be part of the solution, and real 
money was put on the table by the U.S. 
and other countries starting at $3.5 
billion a year, which I believe is still 
moving forward. 


The first thing that happens is that the 
countries put down the commitments 
they are going to make, for emissions, 
money flow, and actions. There will be 
meetings during the year leading up to 
Mexico City, which will be the next 
large Conference of Parties meeting, in 
November, and will try to accomplish 


moves first? 


what wasn’t done at Copenhagen. 

Another aspect of this is that some 
people now question whether the U.N. 
process is the correct process to resolve 
these issues. Climate policy is compli- 
cated and requires collective action. The 
greenhouse gasses in the atmosphere 
come from economic development in the 
developed world. It wasn’t intentionally 
done to harm the atmosphere, but those 
were the consequences. 

So there are some deep and serious 
questions about whether the broad- 
based, 196-party U.N. convention on 
climate change is the best way to deal 
with the mitigation problem, or 
whether small 
groups like the G- 
20 or a group that 
the U.S. helped 
create, called the Major Economies 
Forum on Energy and Climate, might be 
a more efficient way to deal with this 
problem. You'll get the countries re- 
sponsible for 90 percent of the emissions 
in the room hammering out a solution. 
But what that does is take the voice 
away from all the other countries who 
may say, ‘You're not doing enough.” 

My guess is that there’s too much 
that’s been invested in the venue itself 
to just disband it, so it might be that 
the U.N. deals with some climate- 
change issues but that the mitigations, 
targets, and actions might be taken by 
smaller groups. 


This interview has been condensed and edited 


for clarity by Aaron Kirschenfeld. 
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Saving SimMan 


Bedside with the nursing school’s medical mannequins 


med Hamed is having a bad day. After 

returning to his Duke hospital room 

from a battery of X-rays and blood 

tests, his heart has stopped, and no one 

is around to help him. A nursing stu- 
dent comes in to check on him. She thinks 
he might be asleep. 

“Mr. Hamed? Mr. Hamed?” She shakes 
him. No response. She looks at the mon- 
itor and realizes he’s in cardiac arrest. This 
is her first time with a patient who is cod- 
ing, and while she’s remembering some 
procedures from her first few months of 
training, right now everything’s a blur. 

Thankfully, both for the student and for 
Mr. Hamed, this is a simulation. It’s the 
beginning of the spring semester, and a 
group of about a dozen nursing students 
is being introduced to a new type of clin- 
ical training that is aimed at bringing a 
sense of realism early on, before students 
are ready to work with flesh and blood. 

The hospital room is actually a second- 
floor lab at the Duke School of Nursing 
known as the Center for Nursing Discov- 
ery or CND. The heart-and-vital-sign 
monitor is hooked to a computer program 
that is sending out data associated with 
cardiac arrest. Mr. Hamed? He is one of 
the nursing school’s lifelike human man- 
nequins known as a high-fidelity SimMan. 

The past decade has seen a growth in 
the sophistication of these mannequins 
and their use for medical training nation- 


wide. Duke’s corps of “patients” is tech- 
nologically similar to that of peer institu- 
tions, but educators at the School of 
Nursing have come up with an imagina- 
tive series of ways to animate them, so 
that they appear to be more than fancy, 
expensive dummies. (Some adult man- 
nequins cost as much as $50,000; babies, 
about half that.) 

Margie Molloy, coordinator of the 
CND, has worked for the past three years 
to make the lab’s mannequins more effec- 
tive teaching tools by making them seem 
more human. She creates back stories— 
Mr. Hamed, as everyone calls him, is a 
sixty-three-year-old retiree—and builds 
visibility by, for example, taking them to 
student and staff parties. One of her staff 
members hand knit caps for ten of the 
school’s baby mannequins. 

This year, Molloy sent a holiday e-card 
to nursing-school faculty and staff mem- 
bers featuring Noelle, the birthing man- 
nequin, and her baby, Holly. Merely naming 
the mannequins, she says, does something 
to humanize them. CND staff members 
often use the names of aunts, uncles, 
cousins, and even high-school classmates, 
though Mr. Hamed’s was chosen to make 
students aware that cultural sensitivities 
also need to be considered. 

A number of the nursing students 
stressed the importance of treating the 
mannequins—male or female—with the 





same dignity afforded human patients. 
Mr. Hamed is dressed in a hospital gown 
and covered with blankets. 

When the mannequins are used in pa- 
tient-care scenarios, Molloy adds to the 
reality of the situation by concocting re- 
alistic-seeming physiological elements. 
She makes urine, for example, by adding 
yellow food coloring to water, and, for an 
obstetrics demonstration, prepares an ap- 
proximation of the postpartum fundus 
out of Jell-O and other ingredients. As 
Molloy puts it, “suspending disbelief is 
what it’s all about.” 

The crash cart finally arrives, and the 
students mill around Mr. Hamed’s bed. A 
couple make tentative attempts to begin 
stabilizing him. Kathleen Turner M.S.N. 
‘93, an assistant clinical professor, inter- 
rupts them. First and foremost, she says, 
they need to get help. But simply asking 
for it isn’t enough. “You can’t just call for 
help. You've got to grab someone and say, 
‘You, go get help,’ or else no one is going 
to go.” 

The current exercise is part of a daylong 
training session for students in the nurs- 
ing school’s accelerated bachelor of skilled 
nursing program. They are practicing 
three things today: how to administer 
medication, how to give an IV, and how 
to handle an unresponsive patient. The 
students have yet to go on the kind of 
hospital rotation that will expose them to 
real patients experiencing the things 
they've seen today. 

Turner, who is in charge of the unre- 
sponsive-patient demo carried out with 
Mr. Hamed, is with her second group of 
the day. (There are three groups altogether, 
comprising about forty students.) She em- 
phasizes composure and confidence in the 
face of chaos. Imagine a duckling, she tells 
the group. On top of the water, it appears 
to move effortlessly. Under water, little 
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legs are kicking. Clinical preparation 1s 
one of the most difficult elements of nurs- 
ing education, she says later, and it can be 
paralyzing for new students. 

After one student has gone for help, two 
others resuscitate Mr. Hamed. Turner tells 
them to make certain the hospital bed is 
locked in place and encourages them to 
get more familiar with their surround- 
ings—where the oxygen source is, for in- 
stance, and where to find syringes. Details 
like these add up, and knowing them can 
put a student nurse at ease, she says. 

As they begin doing chest compres- 
sions, students learn to use the hospital 
bed’s headboard as a way to stabilize their 


Patient patient: A mannequin endures endless poking and 
prodding as nursing students encounter a range of real-life 
simulations during their clinical training; Turner demonstrates 
the proper use of a bag valve mask, opposite, far left. 


patient while he is being resuscitated. 
Outside the familiar classroom atmos- 
phere, they’re struggling to get enough 
leverage to begin giving CPR without 
getting too tired. They aren’t sure 
whether they should try to kneel on the 
bed next to Mr. Hamed or stay standing. 

“We've come a long way from ‘Annie, 
can you hear me?’ ” Turner says to no one 


in particular, referring to Little Annie, a 
popular mannequin used in CPR train- 
ing. By working through the simula- 
tion—monitor beeping, people crowding, 
bed moving—students get a sense of what 
will happen and, more important, what 
to do when their first real patient goes 
into cardiac arrest. 

Turner says when she was studying to 
be a nurse nearly thirty years ago, there 
was more rote memorization but also 
plenty of practical learning opportunities. 
She remembers giving shots to oranges or 
even to other students, which, upon re- 
flection probably wasn’t such a good idea, 
she says. Mr. Hamed has one arm that is 
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textured in a way that allows students to 
make injections. It looks like a human 
arm and feels like a spongy cork board. 

The other arm has sensors that allow 
students to take his pulse. Mr. Hamed 
and the other mannequins have faces that 
look frozen, oversized mouths perpetually 
agape. They are hairless from head to toe. 
The “adults” weigh only about thirty or 
forty pounds. But they are rigged with in- 
ternal tubing that allows them to urinate, 
bleed, and ooze. They are anatomically 
correct, and the external genitals are in- 
terchangeable. 


4 
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Mr. Hamed can be made to simulate a 
wide range of human medical problems. 
He is connected to a computer that runs 
software loaded with scenarios, and he is 
programmed to follow a script. If he were 
to have a stroke, the program would begin 
at the first warning signs and react—pos- 
itively and negatively—to the care he re- 
ceives. If students give the wrong dosage 
of medicine or fail to take needed action, 
Hamed’s condition worsens. If they follow 
a proper treatment plan, he improves. 

Another SimMan mannequin stays ina 
special room used by nurse-anesthetist 
students. The room is equipped with two 
computers and video cameras so the stu- 
dents can record themselves 
and review the footage later, 
with critiques from instruc- 
tors. Along with organizing 
new training sessions like 
today’s, Molloy also opens the 
lab during the week for stu- 
dents to have individual and 
small-group sessions with the 
mannequins. 


olloy enters a large 

storage room at the 

center of the lab, 
walks over to a wall of floor- 
to-ceiling cabinets, and be- 
gins pulling open doors. On 
shelf after shelf, mannequins, 
all adult males, lie in sus- 
pended animation. She opens 
a large Sterilite storage con- 
tainer piled high with a vari- 
ety of plastic wounds, from 
big gashes to festering scabs, 
that can be snapped onto the 
abdomen, depending on the 
desired scenario. She men- 
tions that she has a recipe for 
cooking up a realistic-looking 
pus that adds olfactory and 
tactile elements to the visual. 
Other shelves hold man- 
nequins of babies and young children, all 
clothed and carefully laid out. 

After the students finish their clinic for 
the day, Molloy goes to her office to check 
her messages. She finds a surprise waiting 
there. A suitcase has arrived. Inside is Sim- 
Baby. Molloy can barely contain her ex- 
citement. “His mouth goes blue!” she says. 

She will send a birth announcement to 
the nursing-school community and throw 
a baby shower in the early spring. “Simu- 
lation,” she says, “is taking that leap.” 


Photos by Jared Lazarus 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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n front of Jerusalem’s Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, a cluster of Duke 
students consulted a good book—if 
not exactly the Good Book—as one 
of them read aloud: “One expects the 
central shrine of Christendom to stand out 
in majestic isolation, but anonymous 
buildings cling to it like barnacles. One 
looks for numinous light, but it is dark and 
cramped.... One desires holiness, only to 
encounter a jealous possessiveness: The six 
groups of occupants—Latin Catholics, 
Greek Orthodox, Armenian Orthodox, 
Syrians, Copts, Ethiopians—watch one an- 
other for any infringement of rights.” 

That disturbingly apt description came 
from The Holy Land: An Oxford Archaeologi- 
cal Guide, by Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, 
the main text toted by students for a two- 
week study tour of Israel. The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which sits on the spot 
where, according to some traditions, Jesus 
died and was buried, became the starting 
point for the students, just a couple of hours 
after their late-December flight to Israel. 

Israel provided the prelude to a seminar 
that continues this spring on campus, 
“Holy Land Archaeology: Political and Re- 
ligious Issues.” A “semester-plus” experi- 
ence that embeds students internationally 
is an educational innovation—made all the 
more appealing by the extending of finan- 
cial aid toward the $3,000 program cost. 
The course centers on sites that, because of 
their location or their representation in an- 
cient texts, are contentious. 

Two longtime religion professors, Carol 
and Eric Meyers, are teaching the course 
with their Ph.D. student, Ben Gordon. 
Gordon has a master’s from the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, studied the Tal- 
mud and Bible in Jerusalem, worked as a 
translator and manuscript editor for the 
Israeli Antiquities Authority, and helped 
supervise archaeological excavations in Sep- 
phoris, in Israel’s Galilee region—where the 
Meyerses have long led excavations. 

Their course enrolled nineteen students, 
mostly juniors and seniors and predomi- 
nantly religion majors, along with one 
master of divinity student and one master 
of arts student. This was the first visit to 
Israel for almost all of the students; for at 
least one, it was the first time abroad. Days 








Herodion unveiled: the tunnels, baths, corridors, and 
courtyards of an ancient administrative center. 
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typically began with breakfast at 7 o'clock 
(weekends included), were filled with visits 
to ancient sites (with accompanying lec- 
tures), and ended with after-dinner discus- 
sions. The required readings would have 
filled a thick notebook; every student was 
assigned to present supplementary material, 
usually in places relevant to the readings. 

Many in the group are from strong 
Christian backgrounds. Still, they said they 
were drawn to a trip that hinged on critical 
assessment rather than a faith-based pil- 
grimage. That attitude flavored their expe- 
rience in places like Nazareth Village, a 
re-created community that allows the visi- 
tor to “step into the life Jesus knew.” The 
village is built on a patch of green in mod- 
ern Nazareth. Actors dressed in period cos- 
tumes work at the imagined first-century 
C.E. carpenter's workshop, an olive press, 
a weaver’s space, and a donkey stable. In 
the “synagogue,” one of the students was 
recruited to read the New Testament pas- 
sage in which Jesus identifies with the Isa- 
iah prophecies. Some found the whole 
setup hokey; others appreciated a New Tes- 
tament version of Colonial Williamsburg. 

In a distinctively Jerusalem juxtaposition, 
the students passed through a security 
screening to the Western Wall, a sacred 
site for Jews. It had been part of the 
perimeter wall for the foundation of King 
Herod’s massive expansion of the Second 
Temple, later destroyed by the Romans 
during the first Jewish-Roman war in 70 
C.E. From there, the students went through 
a different security screening and up to the 
Dome of the Rock, Islam’s earliest major 
sanctuary, completed in 691 C.E. (Muham- 
mad is thought to have ascended to heaven 
from the rock.) The Dome of the Rock is 
built on top of the destroyed temple. But a 
number of Muslim scholars don’t accept 
the idea that the temple ever existed there. 
In 2000 a visit to the area by Ariel Sharon, 
then Israel’s opposition leader, along with 
his armed accompaniment, was the spark 
for a Palestinian uprising. 

That was far from the trip’s only example 
of battling ideologies. Along the Golan 
Heights, bordering Syria, the Duke bus 
passed gun emplacements from the 1973 
war. A stay in Haifa was introduced with a 
reference to Hezbollah missiles being 
hurled from nearby Lebanon in 2006. In 
Tiberias, the students learned that the local 
Arab population had been evacuated by 


Layers of controversy: In Jerusalem, Carol Meyers and Ben Gor- 
don take the lead around the Dome of the Rock, above, which 
shares a contested past with the Western Wall, right, visited by 
juniors Peter Farmer, left, and Grant Meeker. 
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British forces during the 1948 War of In- 
dependence and had never returned. Trav- 
eling to the Palestinian West Bank, as they 
did over several days, the students passed 
through border checkpoints; just beyond 
the checkpoints were graffiti reading “Free 
Palestine” and “To exist is to resist.” A few 
blocks from where they were staying in 
Jerusalem, they walked by the prime min- 
ister’s official residence and saw protests 
against a temporary crackdown on Israeli 
settlements in the West Bank. Signs de- 
clared, “We stand with Gilad Shalit,” re- 
ferring to a young Israeli soldier held by 
Hamas in the Gaza Strip since 2006. 


Small group of proto-Israelites leaves Egypt 


Canaanites (possible ancestors of Israelites) in the land 


So while the course was built on the 
events and artifacts of past millennia, stu- 
dents observed, inescapably, that a fraught 
history is reflected in today’s fractious 
Holy Land. 


em —= hroughout the trip, the Meyerses 
| and Gordon illuminated decades 

| of archaeological experience: 
They told tales of biting scorpi- 


ons, collapsing ladders, pressure groups try- 
ing to influence the presentation of artifacts, 
a run-in with a fox in an ancient water chan- 
nel, and Eric Meyers’ helping test voice pro- 
jection at the Mount of Beatitudes—the site 


Saul initiates an Israelite chiefdom 


Israelite settlements spread in the central hill country 


associated with Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount. 

A prominent biblical scholar, Carol Mey- 
ers has also worked on numerous archaeo- 
logical field projects. One of her books, 
Discovering Eve, is a landmark study of 
women in ancient Israel. (During the trip, 
she talked about how the practice of mak- 
ing and distributing bread gave women 
considerable economic power in ancient 
cultures.) Her Women in Scripture is widely 
considered the most comprehensive study 
of women in Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures. Eric Meyers, director of the Center 
for Jewish Studies in Duke’s religion de- 
partment, has directed digs in Israel for al- 
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rrians conquer the northern kingdom of Israel 


lem: the Babylonian ruler Nebuchadnezzar 
itl subdues the southern kingdom of 
Judah and destroys the First Temple 
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Greek rule of the Holy Land begins 
under Alexander the Great 


030 


Persian ruler Cyrus issues an edict allowing Jews to 
return to Jerusalem, in the Persian province of Yehud, 
and rebuild the temple (Second Temple) 


most forty years. He was editor of the jour- 
nal Biblical Archaeologist, wrote, among 
other books, the Cambridge Companion to the 
Bible; edited the five-volume Oxford Ency- 
clopedia of Archaeology in the Near East, and 
served as president of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. 

Both Meyerses have consulted for media 
productions, including A&E’s Mysteries of 
the Bible, Dreamworks’ Prince of Egypt, and 
the public-television series Czvilization and 
the Jews. Recovering ancient civilizations 
through archaeological ruins, Carol Meyers 
said in Jericho, poses problems. “One im- 
portant problem is that archaeology itself 
is destructive. In order to keep going down 
from one layer to the next, you have to be 
removing something. And then you're ask- 
ing the question, Is that structure too im- 
portant to be tearing it down?” 

There are issues not just of how to present 
the past, but also of how to interpret it. In 
areas controlled by the Palestinian Author- 
ity, the interpreting was often minimal. One 
example was the ancient city of Samaria— 
reached through narrow, twisty streets that 
the bus gingerly negotiated—where the ex- 
cavated Roman forum, theater, walls, and 
towers presented a forlorn picture. The 
Duke group encountered no other visitors 
except for a couple of Dutch missionaries 
and a local shopkeeper inexplicably sporting 
a boa constrictor around his neck. 

In Jerusalem, Eric Meyers observed, “I 
love archaeology. I live my life in the dirt. 
But I can’t forget that stones don’t tell the 
entire story.” Gordon offered another per- 
spective as he was leading a discussion in 
Maresha, in the south of Israel, where stu- 
dents gamely descended into underground 
cisterns, tombs cut into the rock face, and a 
columbarium once used for raising pigeons. 
Given the gaps in the literary record, ar- 
chaeology can “shed light on a dark age,” 
Gordon said. Biblical literature, he added, 
“sometimes doesn’t deliver the goods.” 

Even before the Jewish state was estab- 
lished in 1948, archaeology had become 
“the national pastime and obsession,” Eric 
Meyers wrote in an article, “Archaeology 
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Israel observed: the trip’s main sites. 


and Nationalism in Israel: Making the 
Past Part of the Present,” that was part of 
the students’ assigned reading. “At the 
very core of Zionism is the belief, sup- 
ported by archaeology, that Jews had lived 
in the land for at least 3,000 years, and 
hence were entitled to it.” 

The appropriating of archaeology works 
both ways. In the same article, Meyers 
mentions the published report of a mosaic 
discovered in Gaza. The description over- 
looked the mosaic’s Hebrew inscription; 
the area of discovery was under Palestinian 
control, and one commentator quoted by 
Meyers singled out the account as symbol- 
izing an effort to “de-Judaize Gaza.” 

On the trip, one guest speaker stood out 
for the students. Katia Cytryn-Silverman, 
a specialist in Islamic archaeology who im- 
migrated to Israel from Brazil, teaches in 
the department of Islamic and Middle 
Eastern studies of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem and directs excavations in 
Tiberias. Cytryn-Silverman talked about 
“the unique position of Islamic archaeology 
in an Israeli nation.” She mentioned diffi- 
culties in attracting funding, finding schol- 
ars who are able to bridge the cultural 
divide, and even earning status for the field 
within the academy. 

Asked by a student how she deals with 
pressure to tell the story of the past from 


Learning circle: Eric Meyers, Ben Gordon, and Carol Meyers, from left, gather students in Masada’s excavated synagogue. 
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Rome conquers Judea 


l6/-lo4 


After a religious revolt, the Second 
Temple is re-consecrated; Judea becomes 
an independent Jewish kingdom 


an Islamic perspective, she responded, “I 
try to be as neutral as possible. But what 
happens when you excavate a site so 
tightly connected to the Jewish past, and 
the Muslim past turns out to be nearly as 
glorious? Jewish patrons are not enthusi- 
astic about funding the excavation of an 
early Islamic mosque in a Jewish town. 
Muslim patrons are not enthusiastic 
abound funding a Hebrew University ex- 
cavation. It can be difficult.” 


ccording to Robert Wright, au- 

thor of the new, critically ac- 

claimed book The Evolution of God, 

there’s a standard biblical version 
of early Israelite history: the Israelites escape 
slavery in Egypt, wander in the desert, and 
finally arrive at Canaan, the promised land. 
The Israelites march in, conquer Jericho 
with Yahweh’s help, and then do likewise 
with a series of Canaanite cities. Wright 
quotes William Foxwell Albright, some- 
times called the founder of biblical archae- 
ology, as arguing, in his 1940 book, From the 
Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the 
Historical Process, that artifacts unearthed in 
the Holy Land supported that picture: The 
backward-looking Canaanites were replaced 
by Israel, “with its pastoral simplicity and 
purity of life, its lofty monotheism, and its 
severe code of ethics.” 

Jericho, the lowest and the oldest town 
on Earth, where a massive defensive wall 
went up around 8,000 B.C.E., provided a 
setting for the Meyerses to challenge that 
statement. (It was also one of the places 
where Palestinian children, drawn to the 
novelty of visiting Americans, gathered to 
observe the Duke students observing the 
site.) Judeo-Christian tradition marks this 
as the place where the Israelites, led by 
Joshua, began their conquest of the land 
after escaping bondage in Egypt. As the 
Duke bus pulled up, Eric Meyers couldn't 
resist leading the students in singing 
“Joshua Fought the Battle of Jericho.” 

But recent decades of archaeological re- 
search—including excavation of Jericho and 
other cities supposedly conquered by the Is- 
raelites—have failed to bolster “the narrative 
of conquest of the land,” the Meyerses said. 
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There isn’t even much evidence of a slower, 
more peaceful influx of desert wanderers, a 
gradual displacement of Canaanites by Is- 
raelites. Wright observes in his book that “it 
looks more and more as if the Israelites were 
Canaanites” and not foreign invaders. 
Jericho tapped into the occasional ten- 
sion between biblical passages and archae- 
ological findings. A visit to Jerusalem's 
so-called City of David, a curious agglom- 


eration—much of it enveloped in scaffold- 





ing—of ancient massive foundations, 


crumbling stone walls rising several stories, 
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and water networks that once supplied an 
underground reservoir, put the tension in 
even sharper relief. Eric Meyers called this 
arguably the largest—and the most politi- 





cally charged—archaeological dig in the 


world. It’s funded by a settlers’ group 


called Elad (an acronym for “To the City of 


David”), which is committed to “Judaiz- 
ing” Silwan, a mostly Arab neighborhood 


adjacent to Jerusalem’s Old City; some of 


the excavation activity going on there has 
licerally undermined Arab homes. On its 
website, Elad refers to the City of David as 


the First Crusade, seeking 


to end Muslim control of the Holy Land 


Muslim ruler Saladin defeats Crusaders at 
the Battle of Hattin—the beginning of the 
end of Crusader control of the Holy Land 


Ottoman control 
over Palestine 





“the actual location of the Biblical City of 
Jerusalem captured by King David over 


3,000 years ago,” calls it the only place on 
Earth “where the only guidebook needed is 
the Bible itself,” and claims that its founder 
was inspired in large part by “the longing 
of the Jewish People to return to Zion.” 

If David were shown to be a true histor- 
ical figure, and if his palace in Jerusalem 
were to be revealed, that would “strengthen 
Jewish claims to a contested part of 
Jerusalem beyond its pre-1967 borders,” as 
a recent Time account put it. In Jerusalem, 
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On-site history lesson: Eric Meyers gives an authoritative 
overview of Herodion, above; right, workers excavate near 
Jerusalem’s Old City. 


the students’ City of David to 
excavator Eilat Mazar, 
of Benjamin Mazar, one of 


n the new 
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uncovering pottery 
claimed, neatly i 
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mer palace, fortress, monument, district 
capital, and burial ground; and Caesarea, 
headquarters of the Roman government in 
Palestine and site of a huge artificial harbor 
and equally impressive amphitheater used 
for sporting events.) 

After a steep uphill cable-car ride, the 
students worked their way through ancient 
storerooms, a bathhouse, ritual baths, a 
synagogue, and a defensive wall. Josephus 
Flavius, a first-century military leader and 
author of The Jewish War, reported that 
when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Ro- 
mans in 70 C.E., Masada filled up with 
refugees. According to Josephus’ history, 
three or four years later, the defenders de- 
cided to commit suicide in the face of the 
invading Romans. He describes how the 
defenders killed family members, and then, 
“having chosen by lot ten of their number 
to dispatch the rest, they laid themselves 
down, each beside his prostrate wife and 
children, and flinging their arms around 
them, offered their throats in readiness.” 
The Masada museum includes pottery 
shards, each one inscribed with the name 
of an individual—perhaps testifying to a 
grim fate driven by the drawing of lots. 
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But on the windswept edge of Masada, 
with a view that stretches into Jordan, the 
Meyerses cast doubt on the story of mass 
suicide. According to Jewish law, which 
calls for the shedding of blood only in self- 
defense, that would be “the ultimate af- 
front,” said Eric Meyers. He added that the 
absence of physical evidence, namely skele- 
tal remains, casts further doubt on the story. 
And he described the rallying cry of 
“Masada shall not fall again” as “an awk- 
ward metaphor” for a Jewish state that feels 
constantly besieged. Carol Meyers said Jose- 
phus’ work “is not historiography in the 
modern sense,” and that he would have had 
“no compunction about embellishment to 
get the point across.” Modern interpreters 
have to grapple with the truth-bending 
conventions of ancient stories, she added. 

Masada echoed in other ways for the 
Meyerses. The two had met when she was a 
senior at Wellesley College headed for a 
Ph.D. in biblical studies and he was doing 
a master’s at Brandeis University (he went 
on to Harvard University for his Ph.D.). 
They were the only two students awarded 
fellowships at Hebrew Union College in 
Jerusalem. As part of the fellowship, they 
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spent their first dig together in the Negev 
Desert. During the next academic year, in 
Jerusalem, they were students at the He- 
brew University; over winter break, they 
both worked at the excavations in Masada. 
That was exactly forty-five years before they 
stood on the site with their Duke students. 

Masada had an archaeological echo in 
Gamla, in the Golan Heights, another re- 
bellious Jewish city overtaken by Roman 
forces. According to Josephus, the city, sur- 
rounded by cliffs, could only be accessed 
through a steep, winding trail—the same 
trail used by the students. The students 
walked into the ruins through piles of rub- 
ble—the precise point where the Romans 
breached the city walls. Gamla supports Is- 
rael’s largest nesting colony of birds of prey. 
In one patch of the brilliant, blue sky, stu- 
dents watched circling vultures; in another, 
they watched Israeli Air Force jets in train- 
ing maneuvers. 

Gamla overlooks the Sea of Galilee in 
northern Israel, an area that has strong 
drawing power for the Meyerses. For years 
they've been drawn to Sepphoris in partic- 
ular, along the ancient roadway that linked 
the Mediterranean Sea with the city of 





Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. With col- 


leagues from the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, they launched the Joint Seppho- 
ris Project in 1985. Two years later, Thomas 
L. Friedman reported in The New York Times 
that the Meyerses’ team had “discovered, in 
excellent condition, a 1,700-year-old mo- 
saic that includes the stunning portrait of a 
woman who is being called the ‘Mona Lisa 
of Roman Palestine.’ ’ 

As Carol Meyers recalled the nerve-rack- 
ing process of packing it in a layer of gauze 
and rolling it up to be sent off for restora- 
tion, the students surrounded the mosaic. 
It’s now reinstalled in the reception-hall 
floor of the palatial Roman-era building, 
whose original function is obscure. In Sep- 
phoris’ small museum, the students 
crowded around images of the Meyerses ex- 
cavating there in the 1980s; the students 
avidly took photos of the photos. 

Sepphoris provided a good lesson in how 
archaeologists reveal a city’s Jewish charac- 
ter. On the site, the Meyerses pointed to 
the prevalence of ritual baths, structures 
determined to be too small for hygienic 
bathing but perfectly suited to ritual im- 
mersion. They mentioned the recovered 








Rallying point: A class on—and in—Masada, left; envisioning the Roman assault on Masada’s outer walls, above. 


fragments of stone vessels (considered en- 
duringly pure in Jewish tradition) and the 
absence of pig bones (avoiding consump- 
tion of pork conformed to biblical dietary 
laws). And they debunked a theory that 
considers the city to have been a Gentile 
Hellenistic center in the first century C.E. 
That view, unsupported by either archae- 
ology or research on the culture of Galilee 
at the time of Jesus, has led to claims that 
the Hebrew language and literature and 
Jewish culture were not prime influences 
on Jesus, who is thought to have visited 
the city. From there, said the Meyerses, it’s 
a quick and unfortunate leap to denying 
Jesus’ Jewish roots. 

As they took the leap across 6,000 miles 
and a couple of millennia and returned to 
campus in mid-January, the students were 
resigned to forgoing their Mediterranean 
staples of falafel, hummus, and shawarma, 
a wrap of shaved lamb or turkey bathed in 
meat juices. But they outdid their peers 
with New Year's Eve memories: a five- 
hour Arab meal in Bethlehem, complete 
with plastic Santa Clauses, a DJ spinning 
Arab tunes at a deafening volume, an im- 
promptu chorus of “Jingle Bells” in Ara- 
bic, a rousing group sing of “Happy 
Birthday” in English, a gyrating conga 
line, and midnight hugs across generations 
and ethnicities. 

At their first on-campus course meeting, 
one of the students said he was “surprised 
at how in Israel the past reaches out to the 


present in such a visible and tangible way.” 
A second said it was eye-opening to learn 
about the divide between biblical “maxi- 
malists” and “minimalists” among schol- 
ars—those who look to the Bible as 
illuminating archaeology and those who 
consider it fantasy. A third remarked on 
what it’s like to get to know a subject by 
actually experiencing the space. There's no 
comparison with merely observing it as a 
tourist or seeing it represented in a text- 
book, she said. Another noted how fre- 
quently the Duke group encountered 
religious-pilgrimage and Zionist-youth 
groups. How different it was, she said, to 
be looking at ancient sites—places of en- 
during religious and ideological signifi- 
cance—guided by scholarly skepticism. 
And there was praise for the Duke group 
dynamics. Many of the students, even 
those with previous study-abroad creden- 
tials, found it remarkable that none of 
their peers complained about the workload 
or the stresses of long days. It was a group 
that, even to an outside observer, was un- 
failingly engaged and good-humored. 
Some thought back to their last day in 
Israel. Along a Tel Aviv beach, they had 
been treated to a fiery, Turneresque sun- 
set—streaks of reds and oranges above the 
blue-green Mediterranean. It was an evoca- 
tive end-of-trip metaphor for the Holy 
Land itself: something both marking time 
and timeless; something at once fragile 
and fraught. | 
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Name that hue: University apparel 
comes in subtle array. 








The university’s official color, how it was chosen, and why it never seems to look the same. 


BY AARON KIRSCHENFELD 


_ n February 7, 2009, the Duke men’s 
basketball team pulled off an as- 
tounding comeback against the Uni- 

versity of Miami Hurricanes, rallying 

from sixteen points down in the second 

half. The Blue Devils went on to win by three 
in an overtime nail biter. 

Four days later, the game was still on the 
minds of many fans. They were on the Duke 
Basketball Report website offering their reflec- 
tions and getting ready for that night’s show- 
down with the Tar Heels. But one of the DBR’s 
message boards was alive with debate over a 
topic that had nothing to do with the game— 
one that, over the years, has aroused curiosity 
and, at times, triggered heated debate among 
Duke students, alumni, visitors, and fans: What 
color, exactly, is Duke blue? 

An alumnus from the Class of 88 wondered: 
“W/as the school’s color always royal blue?” He 
recalled that the uniforms were darker in the 
past. “Was this a gradual shift? Was there a par- 
ticular year when the color became lighter or 
was that a gradual migration?” 

The daughter of two Duke alumni chimed in: 
“My mother attended Duke in the 60s. Every- 
thing she has is navy and white. Seems to me navy 
is the official Duke blue.” 


“T graduated in 65,” wrote another poster. “1 
just look at my letter sweater. royal blue, it 
ain’t.” Another named KBCrazie issued a call 
to action: “I feel that all this color diversity de- 
feats the notion that there’s a ‘Duke Blue.’ ” 

In fact, there is an official Duke blue: It is 
designated No. 287 in the Pantone Matching 
System (PMS), a set of standards for graphic de- 
signers and printers to ensure consistent color 
reproduction. Still, the confusion is under- 
standable. Achieving that color (darker than 
royal, lighter than navy) depends on a variety 
of factors often difficult to control, including 
the vagaries of material (fabric, paper, plastic, 
LCD), cost, and manufacturer. University offi- 
cials, from the athletics department to the pres- 
ident’s office, go through a complicated and 
inherently imperfect process whenever they 
choose the color of a T-shirt, bumper sticker, 
mug, athletic uniform, campus sign, logo for 
the annual report, or one of the thousands of 
items sewn, printed, painted, and published 
every year. 

Coaches work within the contractual agree- 
ments made with sponsoring apparel firms. Dif- 
ferent fabrics require different dyes, and 
manufacturers try to keep their costs low by of- 
fering buyers only a set palette of color choices. 
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Painters must pick and choose from a set 
of color-matching systems and adjust their 
work accordingly. Printers and graphic de- 
signers must make decisions about read- 
ability and the time it takes for a particular 
color to dry. 

Asa result, although the administration 
makes an effort to oversee the color that 
Duke uses to represent itsel(—by publish- 
ing style guides, for example, and helping 
departments negotiate with contractors to 
ensure they get the colors they want—re- 
alistically, officials cannot authorize every 
one of the thousands of choices made every 
day by merchants, graphic designers, web- 
masters, and facilities managers. 

Tallman Trask II, the university’s exec- 
utive vice president, looks at the Duke 


memorabilia—plush toys, basketball jer- 
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seys, and plaques—lining the shelves and 
bookcases of his Allen Building office. He 
notes the range of different shades repre- 
sented in an accepting manner. “I’m look- 
ing right there, and I see eight colors of 
Duke blue,” he says. 

“T like to remind people that we do have 
an official color,” Trask says. “Duke blue is 
Duke blue. That’s not a choice.” But, he 
adds, “on a list of things you worry about, 
it’s just not up there.” 

Pragmatic considerations are one factor. 
History is another. Over the decades, the 
shade of blue designated as Duke’s has 
changed because of priorities, tastes, 
trends, and technology. Indeed, how the 
university arrived at the standard color, 
PMS 287, is a story rooted in Randolph 
County, circa 1888, with Trinity College 
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Not Navy: Devilish blue figures appear 
lighter and brighter than the uniform 
of the midshipman on the cover of a 
1943 football program. 


and its new president, John Franklin 
Crowell, a young minister who was a Yale 
University graduate. 

Trinity's board of trustees decided to hire 
the twenty-nine-year-old Crowell in 1887. 
Within a year, the new president had intro- 
duced the relatively young sport of foot- 
ball—Harvard and Yale universities had 
played the first intercollegiate game in 
1875—and was serving as the coach. In 
November 1888, Trinity took the field in 
Raleigh against the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill for the first athletic 
contest between the two institutions. 

The Carolina side wore light-blue uni- 
forms for the first time in history, and Trin- 
ity players wore an approximation of Yale 
blue—a grayish dark blue—chosen by the 
student body to honor their coach and pres- 


oS 1000. 


a bit of the purplish tinge of royal without becoming too somber?” 


ident. According to The Trinity Archive, a 
cheer arose among the Trinity faithful at the 
game’s close (Trinity won, 16-0), in answer 
to the Carolina cheer, which “literally woke 
Raleigh up” in the morning before the 
game. Carolina fans chanted: 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 
For the white and blue! 
Hoop la! Hoop la! 
INEGawOE 


The Trinity fans, in a move that presaged 
the cheeky chants of Cameron, answered: 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 
For the deep dark blue! 
Hoop la! Hoop la! 
We beat [you]. 


In all likelihood, football, or at least the 
need for distinctiveness in competitions, 
prompted Trinity’s decision to adopt a 
color of its own, according to William 
King ’61, A.M. 63, Ph.D. ’70, university 
archivist emeritus. “The Trinity people 
were always called “The Methodists.’” They 
didn’t like that designation, he says, and so 
“they were always looking for a way to dis- 
tinguish themselves.” 

“T think it would be logical that if any 
other school had a color they would want 
one, too.” 


At the turn of the century, as intercolle- 
giate competition grew in scope and fre- 
quency, Duke adopted a mascot with blue 
in its name, and more fight songs were cre- 
ated, including the still-popular “Blue and 
White.” The song’s ascendancy prompted a 
letter questioning whether white was an of- 
ficial university color. Robert Lee Durham, 
Class of 1891, and a member of that first 
football team, wrote to The Alumni Reg- 
ister, precursor to Duke Magazine, saying 
he had “never heard of any other color 
being officially adopted to accompany 
the blue” that had been selected by 
the student body in 1888. It is not 
clear whether white has an official 
designation, but historically it has 
been the color most often used as an accent 
to Duke blue. 

According to several World War H-era 
alumni, Duke blue likely became a lighter 
shade, close to royal, in the 1940s because 
of the university’s fierce football rivalry 
with the U.S. Naval Academy at that time. 
Tim Pyatt ’81, university archivist, says 
anyone who calls Duke blue “navy” still 
draws flak from this group. 

In 1961, President J. Dery! Hart Hon. ’64 
appointed a committee to choose a doc- 
toral robe for the university. Three years 
later, Hart’s successor, Douglas Knight 
(who coincidentally held three degrees 
from Yale), convened other committees to 


Significant swatches: A color for academic gowns emerges—correspondence 
with manufacturers, below; Elon Clark’s choice of Prussian blue, above right. 
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study and develop a shield and mace. Of- 
ficials were seeking to breathe new life into 
the university's image, says King, and ac- 
ademic heraldry and dress were a part of 
that effort. 

The doctoral-robe committee began so- 
liciting proposals from academic-apparel 
companies about changing the color of the 
robes and hoods worn at commencement to 
a distinctive “Duke blue.” There was just 
one problem: No one knew what it was. 

Ina letter to Lester Simon, a gown man- 
ufacturer, dated June 4, 1964, Benjamin 
E. Powell ’26, university librarian and 
chair of the gown committee, wrote that 
the “basic color of the gown—troyal blue— 
bothers some of our colleagues. I know it 
is supposed to be one of the University col- 
ors, but I find no unanimity of opinion 
among the old timers here on the campus 
or among those who have put their 
thoughts on paper. Some say the blue is 
royal, others say Yale.” 

Later in the same letter, Powell writes: 
“Have you something between Yale and 
royal blue, something that loses a bit of the 
purplish tinge of royal without becoming 
too somber? I realize the problems we get 
into when we leave standard colors, but 
royal blue is not what we want; and though 
some say the Duke blue is Yale blue, out of 
deference to Yale we would rather not use 
it.” (It’s speculated that Yale may have bor- 
rowed ts blue color from the University of 
Oxford.) 

After months of unproductive negotia- 
tions with various apparel suppliers, Pow- 
ell and his committee met with Elon 
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Clark, a medical illustrator at Duke who 
was serving on the mace committee. Clark 
recommended using a shade of Prussian 
blue, which is less gray than Yale blue, 
lighter than navy, but darker than royal, to 
break the deadlock. The gown committee 
assented with enthusiasm and, in Septem- 
ber 1965, recommended that Prussian 
blue be designated Duke blue and used for 
all academic gowns. 

Prussian blue was one of the first artifi- 
cial pigments to be manufactured and was 
developed by accident in the eighteenth 
century in what is now part of Germany. 
The color appears in many different shades 
depending on the concentration used and 
is difficult to produce as a dye. Today, the 
swatches of fabric that Clark brought into 
the committee meeting reside in Univer- 
sity Archives. 

After four more years of back-and-forth 
with gown manufacturers, university offi- 
cials finally found a color they were satis- 
fied with and registered it with Pantone. 
The first official Duke blue doctoral robes 
made their debut at the 1969 commence- 
ment exercises, and their color has re- 
mained the same ever since. 


hese days, you’re most likely to 
see Duke blue in four broad areas: 
athletic uniforms, licensed prod- 
ucts and apparel, campus signage, 
and publications and promotional materials. 

In 2009, Duke’s athletics department 
signed a contract with Nike Inc., giving 
the apparel giant exclusive rights to supply 
all twenty-six varsity teams with uniforms, 
shoes, and other equipment. Before each 





season, a Nike representative contacts a 
team’s coach to present various options for 
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the look of that season’s gear. Nike’s de- 
signers determine the colors of the uni- 
forms, although coaches sign off on them. 

Before the Nike contract was signed, 
each coach ordered from his or her own 
manufacturer, and some of those agree- 
ments will remain in place for the next two 
years. As a result, the blue of the uniforms 
worn by this year’s field hockey 
team, for example, supplied by 
Under Armour Inc., is quite dif- 
ferent from the blue of this year’s 
basketball jersey, supplied by 
Nike. One benefit of the new 
contract is that all athletic uni- 
forms will be a standard Duke 


287C 








Kentucky, and Kansas all use similar 
blues, and so suppliers will usually use the 
same color for each. Tom Craig, merchan- 
dise manager at Duke Stores, says that 
when it comes down to it, suppliers are in- 
terested in being economical. But, he adds, 
if the blue isn’t close enough to Duke’s 
color, the stores will not buy the products. 
“We stay away from anything 
that would be remotely close to 
a lighter shade of blue,” he says, 
alluding to the color representa- 
tive of the university eight miles 
down the road. 

Craig notes a marked shift in 
popularity between the darker 


University officials go through an inherently imperfect 


process whenever they choose the color of a T-shirt, 


bumper sucker, mug, Campus sign, or one of the thousands 


of items sewn, printed, painted, and published every year. 


blue—albeit one closer to royal 
than PMS 287. 

For fans looking to support 
Duke’s teams, the first stop 1s 
often the campus bookstore or 
the mail-order catalogues, and 
the appearance of so many dif- 
ferent colors of blue on the shelves and 
across pages is owing to Duke Stores’ re- 
liance on outside suppliers. Because differ- 
ent companies work with their own mills, 
and those mills use a variety of fabrics and 
dyes, coming up with an exact match for 
Duke blue is impractical. 

Duke and the Universities of Florida, 








Duke blue, which is closer to 
navy, and the lighter Duke blue, 
which is closer to royal. 
Through the 1980s and into the 
mid-1990s, Duke Stores was 
selling much more of the dark 
blue than the light. Then the 
men’s basketball team signed with Nike 
for the 1994 season. Nike introduced the 
royal-blue shade to the uniforms, and Duke 
consumers soon made the switch. Royal has 
been the stores’ best-selling blue ever since. 

The story of the color used for campus 
signage is less complicated and has a recent 
history of its own. The large signs that 


identify buildings along Campus Drive, at 
the medical center, and in university-affil- 
iated locations around the Triangle are all 
the same color: PMS 2767C, which was 
designated as “Duke University Dark 
Blue” by the design firm that was con- 
tracted to work on the signs in the mid- 
1990s. The signs were first developed for 
the medical center when the Duke Univer- 
sity Health System was being organized. 
After the signs had been erected, adminis- 
trators extended the design to the rest of 
campus for consistency’s sake. 

The blue in printed materials, like the 
magazine you're reading or the letterhead 
on that Annual Fund solicitation, is techni- 
cally the easiest to standardize. The Pantone 
Matching System was specifically developed 
for use with ink and paper, and printed ma- 
terials have the greatest likelihood of look- 
ing the way they were designed to. 

There are two ways that a color can be 
applied in the printing process: by using 
what’s called a spot color ink, or by using 
a color built from four different colors of 
ink. A spot color is a mixture of chemicals 
that produces a single color ink. PMS 287 
(used in the Pantone chip on the opposite 
page and for all blue text in this story) is 
made up of three chemicals: twelve points 
of Pantone Reflex Blue, four points of Pan- 
tone Process Blue, and a half point of Pan- 
tone Black. 

In a four-color printing process, varying 
percentages of what printers call CMYK 
(cyan, magenta, yellow, and black) are used 
to build a final color. Small dots of each 
component color, in various concentra- 
tions, make up the whole. To build Duke 
blue for use on coated paper, the concen- 
tration of cyan present is 100 percent; ma- 





genta, 72 percent; yellow, 2 percent; and 
black, 12 percent. That said, the color will 
look different depending on factors such as 
the light (color looks different under fluo- 
rescent light than it does under sunlight, 
for example) and whether the paper is 
coated or uncoated (this page is coated); 
the variations in appearance can be quite 
drastic. The Duke blue that is used 
throughout Duke Magazine, for instance, 1s 
100 percent cyan, 70 percent magenta, 0 
percent yellow, and 20 percent black, be- 
cause that color, from a design standpoint, 
actually appears closer to the original 287 
spot color. 

The challenge for Roger Lewis, a sourc- 
ing manager for printed materials who 
helps university departments find reliable 
printers and graphic designers, is to make 
certain that Duke blue comes out right in 
the final product. One aspect of color- 
matching that Lewis often finds himself 
explaining to his clients is the difference 
in relative cost between a spot color and a 
built color. A four-color build is an inexact 
match, but it is easier to produce and more 
cost effective. A spot color is exact and 
therefore more expensive, making it rare 
in university publications. 


en Trinity College first 

adopted a color, it was seek- 

ing to set itself apart from 

its larger, in-state rivals in 

athletic competitions. (And that was three 

years before basketball was invented.) Now 

Duke competes not only nationally as a 

basketball and academic powerhouse, but 

also globally for applicants, faculty mem- 

bers, grants, and prestige. In a crowded 
marketplace, Duke needs to stand out. 


Blue noted: Snapshots from campus show cacophony of color; 
Duke blue is officially designated No. 287 in the Pantone 
Matching System, opposite. 


Denise Haviland is the university's di- 
rector of communications and brand strat- 
egy, a new position created to make Duke’s 
identity more coherent, recognizable, and 
visible—and, not incidentally, deal with 
things like inconsistency in the use of Duke 
blue. The color the university uses is im- 
portant for many reasons, Haviland says. 
“It’s not just distinguishing yourself from 
others,” she says. The color “carries with it 
the reputation of the university.” Above all, 
she adds, it strikes a subconscious, emo- 
tional chord. 

As Duke expands around the world, be- 
ginning partnerships in places like Singa- 
pore and China and attracting students 
from all over the globe, it becomes increas- 
ingly important to have a distinctive—and 
replicable—color. For instance, Yale blue 
may be compared with Duke blue when 
high-school seniors anywhere in the world 
are deciding where they want to go to col- 
lege, something that would have been vir- 
tually impossible only three decades ago. 

One place this is acutely relevant is on 
the Internet, where the university is work- 
ing to expand and unify its presence. The 
Duke homepage was recently redesigned, 
and in the process, Haviland and her col- 
leagues created a university Web style 
guide. When Duke employees design 
websites or mass e-mail messages, they are 
now aware of the proper Duke blue “hex- 
code” (so called for its six-character 
length): No. 001A‘57. 

Coding and pixels have joined thread 
and dye, ink and paper, pigment and plas- 
tic in the mix of materials that must be 
considered whenever someone at Duke de- 
cides which blue to use. Undoubtedly, new 
materials and different circumstances will 
call for new choices. But even as Duke blue 
has evolved from the grayish dark blue on 
a Trinity College blanket to the bright 
royal used on a classic World War II-era 
football program to the Prussian blue stan- 
dardized as PMS 287, one thing has re- 
mained constant: Duke blue is Duke blue. 
It is that way to separate this university 
from all others. 

And there is one thing it never has been, 
and never will be: Pantone 278, more com- 
monly known as Carolina blue. | 
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By Bridget Booher 


As a result of efforts to provide a level playing field for 
NCAA member institutions, policies governing college 
sports have become increasingly byzantine. Interpreting 
them has become an industry unto itself. 


Has it really come to this? 

In the high-stakes arena of college 
athletics, prospective basketball recruits 
can be as young as twelve years old. 
Other than regulation training meals 
and nutritional supplements like energy 
drinks, universities can only provide 
student-athletes with snacks consisting 
of bagels, fruit, and nuts—no cream 
cheese, no peanut butter, nothing else. 
Businesses can take out advertisements 
congratulating a winning team, as long 
as the company’s product is not shown 
or identified. A coach is allowed to at- 
tend the funeral of a prospective student- 
athlete’s family member—as long as the 
student-athlete has signed a National 
Letter of Intent to matriculate at that 


coach’s institution. Even the word “day” 
has to be defined (12:01 a.m. to mid- 
night, in case you were wondering). 

Welcome to the convoluted, cumber- 
some, constantly changing landscape of 
athletics compliance, as governed by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion (NCAA). In thick manuals that are 
revised every year, the association dic- 
tates what can and can’t be done by any- 
one (everyone) associated with college 
sports—coaches, academic institutions, 
student-athletes, fans, and the media. 
These manuals—one for each of the 
NCAA’s three divisions—spell out the 
rules and regulations that govern the 
athletic activities of its 1,281 member 
institutions. 
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It's tempting to wonder what the rules 
of play might be if current compliance reg- 
ulations were applied to the fledgling game 
of basketball, invented in 1891 when phys- 
ical-education instructor James Naismith 


nailed up a couple of peach baskets so his 


players could get exercise during the win- 
ter. Maybe the baskets would have to come 
exclusively from growers of the fruit’s 
white-fleshed, clingstone variety. Or per- 
haps the nails used to attach the baskets 
would have to be of the galvanized, spiral- 


3 “A school competing with another school for the 
same recruit can lodge a secondary violation 

3 allegation with the NCAA, and then that school 
has to take the time to prove that the allegation 
is unfounded.” 
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shank, diamond-point, high-carbon vari- 
ety. And that’s before the first player even 
walks onto the court. 

Not surprisingly, all of these rules take 
people to police them. For a Division I 
university like Duke, the stakes are high, 
and violating even a seem- 
ingly innocuous rule can 
have relatively large con- 
sequences. Cindy Hart- 
mann, Duke’s associate di- 
of athletics and 
compliance, used to enjoy 
intercollegiate sporting 
events as a varsity basket- 
ball player and as a specta- 
tor. But now, she says, she 
can’t help seeing such con- 
tests from a what’s-wrong-with-this- 
picture perspective. “I cannot take off my 
compliance hat when watching college ath- 
letics,” she says. “It’s impossible.” 

From her perch on the sidelines or a chair 
in front of her television, Hartmann says 
she automatically scans uniforms to make 
certain logos are the right size and in the 
right place. If she observes an assistant 
coach talking to someone on his cell phone, 
she wonders if it’s a recruiting call. If 
there’s a prospective student-athlete among 
the spectators, she keeps an eye on media 
reps to see whether they try to corner the 
prospect for an interview. 

Last year, during an ESPN segment on 
allegations of improper recruiting at a 
football powerhouse, Hartmann watched 
as the camera crew taped the coach chat- 
ting up a recruit—a blatant violation of a 
number of NCAA rules. Earlier in her ca- 
reer, she might have been surprised. But 
as a longtime athletics administrator 
whose posts have included a stint on the 
NCAA’s Academics/Eligibility/Compli- 
ance Cabinet, she’s grown accustomed to 
seeing a wide spectrum of questionable or 
inappropriate actions on and off the field, 
from honest mistakes to egregious behav- 
ior. “As much as I love all kinds of sporting 
events, both pro and amateur, I can’t help 
but see athletic competition differently 
than the average fan.” 

Hartmann is one of four full-time staff 
members in Duke’s athletics department 
devoted exclusively to compliance issues. A 
fifth staff member, Chris Kennedy Ph.D. 
‘79, deputy director of athletics, oversees 
all compliance activities, in addition to 
other responsibilities. The main categories 
that consume the majority of the staff 
members’ time are in the areas of recruit- 
ing, eligibility, and financial aid. Each per- 
son has his or her area of expertise, but they 
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NCAA compliance rules are so arcane, jokes Jay Bilas ’86, J.D. 92, 


a sports analyst for ESPN, that he proposes a simple formula for 7. A prospect can make an efent 
determining what’s permissible in college athletics: “If it seems trip to campus, paid for by the 
like a good idea, you probably can’t do it.” recruiting school, beginning the 
According to the 2009-10 NCAA Division I Manual, which of the summer before his or her senior 
following hypothetical actions are acceptable, and which are not? year in high school. 


Be surprised on page 46. 
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1. The night before a home 2. For an informal meeting of +: MD} bba tale m@at-Vbisteal-Wo)m- Wert} <-ider-tI 
competition, an assistant golf the soccer team, coaches serve game, a member of the varsity 
coach buys tickets for the a platter of fruit and an fencing team is chosen from a 
team to go see Avatar. assortment of bagels and bg-balolosqiMong-\iishale Moy M-jablol—s ul (Be) 
cream cheese. participate in a three-point 


shooting match. She wins, 
joleted <olahate W-Wer-(-JaMj oxarA-Koy HO /0p 





3. A wrestling program sends 4. A varsity football player chips 9. A female equestrian spends 
oversized holiday greeting cards hab uni(-Moloieba-McoMol-basCorho-hi-B bam ests) part of her summer break 

to prospective student-athletes fraternity’s winner-take-all Joye Koa (ojbalem [bbaayoyhate mi—velanqile i b(-t-) 

and their families, showing a fantasy football league. using a university-owned horse. 


picture of the team anda 
preprinted message. 





5. The athletics director of an 6. In order to boost revenue, a 10. Only members of Duke’s © 
NCAA school has the ultimate basketball program pads its football and basketball teams must 
responsibility and final authority program guides with full-page complete and sign a drug-testing 
soy and a\-Metoy aXe lbKel mo) mi dat—) ads for Budweiser, Coors, consent form every year. 
hd aN (= slot oh cele ne-ia and Heineken beer. 


—Bridget Booher 








What’s OK. 


Answers here. Take the test first on previous page. 


What’s N&t. 


8. Receipt of a prize for winning an 
institutional or noninstitutional promotional 
activity ... by a prospective or enrolled 
student-athlete (or a member of his or her 
5 a family) does not affect his or her eligibility, 
eC provided the prize is won through a 
Benefits and Expense led Student-Athletes Fe-Vele loves Mole. “islemim sie e-l miele 
cle 10. I Wi Bi of the general public or the student body 
are eligible to participate.” 
Amateurism: Article 12.5.2.3.3 Promotional Contests 





9) 


4.. Sports wagering includes placing, accepting 
or soliciting a wager (on a staff member’s or 
student-athlete’s own behalf or on the behalf of 
others) of any type with any individual or organi- 
zation on any intercollegiate, amateur or profes- 
sional team or contest. Examples of sports 
wagering include, but are not limited to, the use 
of a bookmaker or parlay card; Internet sports 
wagering; auctions in which bids are placed on 
teams, individuals or contests; and pools or 
fantasy leagues in which an entry fee is required 
and there is an opportunity to win a prize. 
Ethical Conduct: Article 10.02.1 Sports Wagering 


6. Depends: Advertising of malt beverages, 
beer and wine products that do not exceed 
six percent alcohol by volume may be used 

in game programs. Such advertisements, 
however, shall not compose more than 14 
percent of the space in the program devoted 
to advertising or not more than 60 seconds 
per hour of any telecast or broadcast 
| (either a single 60-second commercial or 
two 30-second commercials). 
Executive Regulations: Article 31.1.14.1.1 


9. In women’s equestrian, it is 
permissible for a student-athlete to 
retain and use an institutional horse 
during the summer vacation period. 


Awards, Benefits and Expenses for Enrolled Student-Athlete: 
Article 16.11.1.8. Summer Use of Institutional Horse 











all endeavor to stay up to speed on compli- 
ance issues across the board. 

“The NCAA manual is our annual com- 
pliance bible,” says Hartmann. “At last 
count there were more than 4,000 rules, 
and we have an NCAA database that in- 
corporates 10,000 inter- 
pretations and educational 
columns.” 

Here’s an example from 
the 2009-10 NCAA Du- 
ston | Manual: “Tf an insti- 
tution’s uniform or any 
item of apparel worn by a 
student-athlete in competition contains 
washing instructions on the outside of the 
apparel on a patch that also includes the 
manufacturer's or distributor's logo or 
trademark, the entire patch must be con- 
tained within a four-sided geometrical fig- 
ure (rectangle, square, parallelogram) that 
does not to [sic] exceed 2A square inches.” 

As arcane—and even silly—as some of 
the rules are, the consequences for not abid- 
ing by them can be enormous. Violations 
of rules fall into two categories: major, such 
as illegal recruiting or giving student-ath- 
letes banned drugs such as anabolic 
steroids; and secondary, usually minor or 
unintentional, such as sending an e-mail 
message to a recruit during a “dead” period 
for recruiting or giving away more than the 
official allotted number of complimentary 
game tickets to a student-athlete’s family. 
The most egregious primary violations can 
result in significant fines, the invalidation 
of a team’s entire season (including cham- 
pionships), loss of some or all scholarships, 
and years of probationary status for an en- 
tire athletics program. 

It’s usually the major violations that 
make headlines. The harshest punishment 
meted out by the NCAA so far was in the 
mid-1980s against Southern Methodist 
University’s football program for frequent 
and blatant recruiting violations. The sanc- 
tions included a two-year ban on all TV 
and bowl-game appearances, the loss of 
three assistant coaching positions and fifty- 
five scholarships, and cancellation of the 
1987 season. 

More recently, this past December, Pat 
Murphy, Arizona State University’s head 
baseball coach and three-time Pac-10 
Coach of the Year, resigned (or was fired, 
depending on reports) the day after the 
NCAA sent a letter to the school citing a 
number of alleged violations. (Arizona 
State was already on probation for earlier 
violations.) This past fall, the NCAA 
stripped the University of Memphis bas- 
ketball team of its winning 2007-08 sea- 


son, including a Final Four appearance, be- 
cause, among other violations, recruited 
player Derrick Rose allegedly got someone 
to take the SAT for him. Although John 
Calipari, the Memphis coach at the time, 
was not charged with any wrongdoing, it 


was the second time a team under his lead- 
ership had a Final Four appearance vacated. 
The first was in 1996, when he was at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
Chris Kennedy, who joined Duke’s ath- 
letics staff in 1977, says he’s not overly con- 


Even the word “day” has to be defined (12:01 a.m. 


to midnight, in case you were wondering). 
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cerned about the university's being hit 
with allegations of major violations. “At 
Duke there has been a culture of compli- 
ance from the very beginning,” he says. 
“You don’t come to Duke as a coach or as 
an athletics program employee if you're not 
interested in being good, promoting aca- 
demic success, and doing things the right 
way. You just wouldn’t fit in. 

“So I don’t worry about a coach trying 
to hire a kid’s father or anything like that. 
| do worry about things we can’t control, 


The Knight Commission on Intercollegiate 
Athletics, was formed to address the com- 
mercialization, and excesses, of college 
sports. Its first report, “Keeping Faith 
With the Student Athlete: A New Model 
for Intercollegiate Athletics,” issued in 
1991, called for major changes in the way 
athletics programs were run, to make cer- 
tain they didn’t eclipse the educational 
mission of colleges and universities. 

In its most recent study, “College Sports 
101: A Primer on Money, Athletics, and 


“At last count there were more than 4,000 
rules, and we have an NCAA database 
that incorporates 10,000 interpretations 
and educational columns.” 





things that are outside the institution. But 
I think we've structured our program ina 
way that we can demonstrate we've done 
everything we possibly can to comply with 
the rules.” 

For years, Kennedy was the sole athletics 
staff member in charge of compliance issues 
at Duke. That responsibility was a small 
part of his larger job, an arrangement that 
was practiced at nearly all other colleges 
and universities. But as the market for pro- 
fessional sports grew into a multi-billion- 
dollar enterprise, the feeder systems for pro 
sports—primarily Division I college pro- 
grams—became concomitantly lucrative. 
The better a school does in the NCAA bas- 
ketball tournament, for example, the more 
money— from ticket sales and broadcast- 
ing revenue, for example—it receives. 

Complicating matters further is the fact 
that college athletics programs must 1n- 
creasingly seek outside revenue, particu- 
larly in the current economy. Schools vying 
for the best players want to make sure that 
pricey enticements such as state-of-the-art 
practice facilities, tasty training-table 
meals, and strong academic support serv- 
ices will provide a competitive edge 1n re- 
cruiting. In 1989, an independent body, 
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Higher Education in the 21st Century,” the 
commission reports that “the fast-evolving 
world of sports business includes event pro- 
moters, television networks, marketing 
firms, ticket brokers and sponsors from all 
sectors of the corporate world, creating new 
questions about intellectual property for 
both the institution and the student-ath- 
lete, the appropriate distance between ath- 
letes and commercial presence, and the 
ability to maintain amateur athletics in a 
commercial marketplace.” Paradoxically, 
the NCAA has grown from being prima- 
rily a regulatory body to a major financial 
beneficiary of college sports revenue. (The 
NCAA basketball tournament, with its 
valuable broadcasting rights and advertis- 
ing slots, is the primary annual revenue- 
producer for the association.) 

Players and their advocates question the 
conflicts of interest potentially posed by 
such an arrangement. A number of current 
and former student-athletes are suing the 
NCAA and its official commercial partners 
for using players’ likenesses to sell video 
games. Although such lucrative deals are 
legal—one of the leading sports game pro- 
ducers, EA Sports, has signed exclusivity 
licensing deals with the NCAA and ESPN 
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for marketing their products and brands— 
the games barely skirt the rules the NCAA 
has in place for protecting players’ amateur 
status. In these games, players’ names are 
not used, but their likenesses, jersey num- 
bers, and team positions are identical to 
those of the actual players. 

During a 2008 Knight Commission 
hearing, Wallace I. Renfro, at the time the 
senior adviser to then-NCAA president 
Myles Brand, defended the association even 
as he acknowledged the irony of strictly reg- 
ulating amateur sports while making large 
sums of money off of them. “The problem 
is that we mistakenly extend the concept of 
amateurism to the enterprise itself. To be 
clear, student-athletes are amateurs. Inter- 
collegiate athletics is not,” he said. 

To be sure, most of the rules and regula- 
tions in the NCAA manuals evolved from 
legitimate concerns, such as addressing in- 
equities between schools, and providing 
equal opportunities to all colleges, regard- 
less of endowment or size, to recruit and re- 
tain the best players. And so there are rules 
about the maximum number of pages per- 
mitted for media guides, or the use of color 
in publications, or how mail can be sent 
(priority versus standard). A more cynical 
view is that when there’s money to be 
made, people will look for ways to circum- 
vent the rules. Regardless of the perspec- 
tive, it’s a fact that the college sports with 
the highest potential for professional mon- 
etary success for team owners, athletes, and 
advertisers—football, basketball, baseball, 
and hockey—are more likely to be where 
NCAA violations occur. 


CAA rules and regulations 
are proposed, approved, 
and amended by represen- 
tatives of its member or- 
ganizations, and a lot of 
those rules and regulations are driven by 
competition—the perception that another 
coach or team may be benefiting from an 
unfair advantage, however great or small. 
As Chris Kennedy notes, “Someone sees an 
assistant coach on the sidelines of a bowl 
game calling a recruit and says, “Hey, that’s 
an unfair advantage because I can’t call a 
recruit from the sidelines of a bowl game.’ 
So legislation is proposed and passed that 
you can’t do that. 

“T can’t tell you how many mutations of 
legislation covering stationery there have 
been in the last twenty years. You can’t do 
postcards; you can only do postcards. You 
can’t use color; you can use color. And it’s 
constantly, constantly changing.” 

More vexing than the sheer volume of 





dos and don’ts handed down 
every year is the issue of ad- 
judication. Sports analyst 
and former varsity basketball 
player Jay Bilas ’86, J.D. 92 
says the process of enforcing 
the rules is fundamentally 
flawed. “The NCAA doesn’t 
have to reveal where an alle- 
gation is coming from, but 
the school bears the respon- 
sibility of conducting an in- 
ternal investigation to an- 
swer those allegations. Now, 
schools are using these rules 
as a recruiting mechanism. 
A school competing with 
another school for the same 
recruit can lodge a secondary 
violation allegation with the 
NCAA, and then that school 
has to take the time to prove 
that the allegation is un- 
founded. It happens all the 
time.” 

In the summer of 2008, for 
example, the NCAA notified 
Duke of a potential violation. 
An anonymous voicemail 
message alleged that basket- 
ball player DeMarcus Nelson 
‘08 had been seen doing 
workouts with a professional 
trainer. It was then incum- 
bent upon Duke to point out 
that Nelson had already grad- 
uated, and that, as a profes- 
sional athlete, he wasn’t 
breaking any rules by hiring 
a trainer. 

And that’s not an extreme 
example. In the spring of 
2009, when John Wall, the 
top-ranked high-school point 
guard in the country, was 
being recruited, a Blue Devil 
fan unaffiliated with Duke 
started a Facebook group 
called “John Wall, come to 
DUKE!!” The group violated 
the NCAA rules governing 
recruiting, since, according 
to the NCAA, the fan was “a 
representative of the institu- 
tion’s athletics interests’ — 
albeit tangentially. Duke 
officials wrote a cease-and- 
desist letter to the fan, asking 
him to take down the page. 
He complied, but if he hadn’t, Duke would 
have been guilty of a secondary violation. 

More recently, junior basketball player 





Nolan Smith received a 
two-game suspension this 
season for playing in a sum- 
mer pickup game that 
hadn’t been sanctioned by 
the NCAA. (The NCAA 
forbids players to participate 
in games it hasn’t approved 
in advance, because, its rule- 
makers reason, such partici- 
pation could, in some cases, 
violate a player's amateur 
status.) Smith admitted he 
should have checked with 
the Duke athletics depart- 
ment before joining the 
game. Duke reported the vi- 
olation to the NCAA and 
suspended Smith for the 
two games. But Coach Mike 
Krzyzewski told Raleigh’s 
News & Observer that he’s not 
a fan of penalizing players 
for such unintentional and 
inconsequential actions. “I 
think kids should be able to 
play wherever they want to 
play.” 

With thousands and thou- 
sands of rules governing 
their every move, it’s no 
wonder that players and 
coaches are occasionally 
caught off guard. But when 
it comes to interpreting 
these myriad rules, even the 
people charged with under- 
standing them can find 
themselves at a loss. Bilas 
tells a story about three com- 
pliance staff members of a 
college athletics program 
who were unclear about a 
particular rule. The three 
each placed separate calls to 
the NCAA—and received 
three different interpreta- 
tions of the rule. Then, Bilas 
says, the staff members com- 
pared notes and chose the in- 
terpretation they liked best. 

Given the murky nature 
of interpreting rules, sec- 
ondary violations—Smith’s 
pickup game error, or an e- 
mail message sent to re- 
cruits a day before it is per- 
missible—are seen as the 
cost of doing (amateur) 
In 2008-09, Duke reported 
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business. 
twenty secondary violations, all of which 
were inadvertent in nature and minor in 


scope, according to both Duke officials and 
the NCAA. In one instance, an alumnus 
read that a local high-school player had 
committed to Duke and took the student- 
athlete out for lunch (a no-no). To offset 
this violation, the student was required to 
donate to charity the twelve dollars that 
his lunch cost. 

On another occasion, two student-ath- 
letes appeared as part of a crowd shot dur- 
ing taping for a TV commercial. They 
were neither paid nor identified as ath- 
letes, but their appearance violated rules 
prohibiting them from endorsing com- 
mercial products. In nearly all of the cases, 
members of the athletics staff discovered 
the violations and notified the NCAA. 

Cindy Hartmann, the associate athletics 
director, says even though violations are 
going to happen, it’s incumbent upon col- 
leges to do their best to abide by the rules. 
To that end, she says her primary role is ed- 
ucating internal and external constituencies 
about the complicated world of compli- 
ance. “Creating a higher level of awareness 
is a critical factor for us,” she says. “It’s a 
continual process. We send out compliance 
tips of the week through e-mail, publish a 
monthly newsletter [Te Compliance Chron- 
icle|, and meet with coaches and students 
on an ongoing basis. Timeliness and fre- 
quency of information is essential. 

“We also work hard to develop a sense of 
trust among athletics department staff 
members so that they understand we are 
on the front lines looking out for them, 
not coming behind them to assess what 
they have or haven't done. If you have that 
level of trust, that’s when you'll get the 
knock on the door or the phone call asking 
about whether something is okay.” 

Still, she says, “there are always going to 
be people out there who try to work around 
the rules, who don’t care about the conse- 
quences of their actions. People involved in 
college athletics, even with the best of in- 
tentions, are going to make honest mis- 
takes. NCAA rules are laborious, but at the 
end of the day, they are in place to protect 
the kids who are playing the game.” 

And for observers who question whether 
there is any turning back to a simpler 
time—when a phone call meant a personal 
conversation, not a possible recruiting vio- 
lation, and a pickup game was a sponta- 
neous celebration of sportsmanship, not a 
cause for concern—the answer can be 
found, in various iterations, throughout the 
NCAA manual: Don’t bet on it. | 


Answer more questions on what’s fair game in college 
athletics: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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3 never achieved his college 
aspiration of becoming a theoretical physi- 
cist. But the man who fell into computer 
programming after college as a way to pay 
bills has done all right for himself. As the 
co-creator of RenderMan, a computer- 
graphics program used in the vast majority 
of contemporary films, Cook earned a 2001 
Academy Award for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the motion picture field—the first 
Oscar to be awarded for software. 

“They give out the technical awards a 
few weeks before the show, but you still get 
to go to the main event,” says Cook. “So I 
got to be there carrying my Oscar around. 
There’s only one night you can do that, 
where you belong to the club. It was a kick, 
but it was kind of like Cinderella and the 
ball—the next day the carriage and horses 
go back to being a pumpkin and mice.” 

Still, the magic keeps happening. Ren- 
derMan has become the industry standard 
Hoven etvccmrebteolets(oyer-Ver-tevbestts(oyem-rele mae) ents 
puter graphics. It’s been used in every 
nominated movie in the Academy Awards’ 
visual-effects category for the past fifteen 
years. Regardless of your preferred genre of 
film, it’s likely you have seen RenderMan 
in action, from family-friendly animated 
flicks such as Up, WALL-E, Ratatouille, and 
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Cars to fantastic adventures such as Iron 
Man, The Curious Case of Benjamin Button, 
and all of the Harry Potter movies. 

After graduating from Duke, Cook was 
‘unsure about his professional ambitions. 
His initial attraction to physics had faded 
over time. While working at Digital 
Equipment Corporation in the 1970s, he 
met the one person in the company work- 
ing on computer graphics. Fascinated by 
the nascent field’s reliance on creativity, 
mathematical modeling, and scientific ex- 
pertise, he enrolled in Cornell University’s 
master’s program in computer graphics. 
His graduate thesis on computer graphics 
Prove Rstecteltaleseme-Weted staraetcr-tacaetsloe me) melts 
rector George Lucas, who hired Cook 
straight out of grad school to work for Lu- 
casfilm’s fledgling computer division. 

“Those were the early days of the field,” 
says Cook, who is now vice president of ad- 
vanced technology for Pixar Animation 
Studios. “Computer-graphics images were 
still primitive, a long way from what was 
needed for them to be widely used in ani- 
mation or special effects. That made our 
goals seem ridiculously high, but in an 
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odd way it was also what gave us hope— 
our understanding was so limited and our 
techniques were so crude that we figured 
there was bound to be a lot of room for 
improvement.” 

One of the first challenges they faced was 
making images appear natural. “We had to 
think about things like how light reflects 
off particular surfaces—copper, bronze, 


clay—and how to have control over the ap- 
pearance of those surfaces. But that’s not 
enough. For something to appear realistic, 
it can’t be too pristine; there are always 
going to be imperfections like dirt or scuff 
marks that are part of what makes some- 
thing look authentic. And we had to give 
the artists control over all of that.” 
RenderMan made its big-screen debut in 
The Abyss, followed by Terminator 2: Judg- 
ment Day, and Jurassic Park, films that set 
off a revolution in motion-picture com- 


puter graphics. “After those movies, every- 
one wanted computer graphics, even 
though in those early days traditional ef- 
fects were often cheaper and better,” says 
Cook. Since then, computer-graphics im- 
ages have gotten better and better, to the 
point that even Cook can’t always tell when 
they are being used in a film. 

Even though he has mastered countless 
computer-graphics challenges, Cook says 
there is still an elusive effect he and his 
peers have yet to perfect—a realistic human 





: Cook with characters from The Incredibles. 


face. “If we look at a cartoon face or some 
other stylized rendition of a person’s face, 
our brains don’t have a problem accepting 
that. But the closer [the face] gets to look- 
ing human, a different part of the brain be- 
comes engaged, and if something is not 
exactly right, it goes from looking realistic 
to looking creepy. Brad Pitt’s incarnations 
in Benjamin Button came close. But we're 
still not there yet.” 
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As a talent agent for International Creative 
Management (ICM), Andrea Nelson 
Meigs J.D. ’94 has risen to the top of her 
profession by taking unconventional profes- 
sional risks, working tirelessly for her 
clients, and refusing to take no for an an- 
swer. She’s been included in an Essence mag- 
azine cover story on Hollywood’s movers 
and shakers (along with Ruby Dee and Jen- 
nifer Hudson, among others), named to 
Black Enterprise magazine’s “Hot List,” and 
selected as one of Honey magazine’s “25 
Hottest Women in Entertainment.” With 
a roster that includes singer-actress Beyoncé 
Knowles and actor-musician Idris Elba, 
Nelson Meigs could be forgiven if she 
wanted to coast for a while. But that’s not 
going to happen. 

“I am, admittedly, a very ambitious per- 
son,” says Nelson Meigs. “I always want to 
do my best, and I always want to be better. 
So every time I hit one of those pinnacles 
in my career where I feel as though I’ve 
reached another rung in the ladder of suc- 
cess, I look up and see there’s another rung 
within reach.” 

As a child growing up in a Los Angeles 
suburb, Nelson Meigs dabbled in modeling 
and acting, appearing in television sitcoms 
and commercials. But as she matured, she 
realized that she would rather work behind 
the cameras and decided to become a lawyer 
specializing in entertainment. After receiv- 
ing her bachelor’s degree from Tufts Uni- 
versity in 1990, she spent a year working 
for Congresswoman Maxine Waters (D- 
Calif.), then enrolled in Duke Law School. 
Degree in hand, she landed a job in the Los 
Angeles district attorney’s office, but within 
a year was itching for bigger challenges. 

When an entry-level job in the mailroom 
at Creative Artists Management (CAA) 
opened up, Nelson Meigs took a leap of 
Ve-tha aM Cenvoroyel oy-¥(o Keys combo blag (cmeelevamacr-tel 
a year she was promoted to talent agent. 
Her client list at CAA eventually expanded 
to include Ellen Burstyn, Christina Apple- 
gate, Jon Voight, Cedric the Entertainer, 
and Destiny's Child, whose members she 
took with her when she left CAA in 2007 
to join rival agency ICM. 

Nelson Meigs says that being a talent 
agent “is the best of both worlds because I 
get to combine business and creativity. 
[Professor] David Lange’s entertainment 
and moot-court team at Duke gave me a lot 
of preparation for the advocacy and negoti- 
ation work I do, and, on the creative side, I 
enjoy reading scripts and strategizing the 
career goals for my clients.” 
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Nelson Meigs was instrumental in helping Beyoncé Knowles make the transition from 
singer to actor, brokering roles for the Grammy-winning entertainer in Dreamgirls and Ob- 
sessed, the performer's first non-singing role, which debuted at number one at the box office 
and went on to earn $70 million. Nelson Meigs also helped fast-track the career of Idris 
Elba, who played Stringer Bell in Te Wire and Michael Scott’s coolly professional boss on 
several episodes of The Office. In 2010, Elba will star as a bank robber in the action/heist 
movie Tzkers; as a CIA special agent in The Losers, based on Vertigo comics; and as the 
main character in a six-part BBC detective drama titled Luther. 

Although she is more comfortable working behind the scenes for her clients, Nelson 
Meigs has used her high visibility to bring attention to things that matter to her personally. 
When she and her husband, entertainment lawyer John V. Meigs Jr., lost an infant daugh- 
ter, Alexandra, to Spinal Muscular Atrophy (SMA), the couple became active in spreading 
awareness about the genetic disorder. (She notes that Duke recently launched the Pediatric 
Neuromuscular Clinic, which, among other initiatives, is conducting clinical trials for 
SMA.) The couple’s other daughter, Avery, is four. 

As a mother, Nelson Meigs is passing along lessons in perseverance she learned from 
her parents. Both worked multiple jobs, rarely took vacations, and instilled in their daugh- 
ter a tenacious work ethic. And Avery is also absorbing valuable entertainment-industry 
skills by watching her parents at work. “She’s at the age where she has definite opinions,” 
says Nelson Meigs. “So when she’s upset, she'll say things like, “This is the deal.’ She wants 
to negotiate everything.” 


Actor Jared Harris ’84 has an uncanny 
ability to disappear into a role. He’s por- 
trayed iconic figures such as Andy Warhol 
and John Lennon on film; performed on- 
stage with the Royal Shakespeare Company; 
played dark and weird characters on televi- 
sion (Fringe, The Riches); and created indeli- 
ble eccentrics on film (Captain Mike in The 
Curious Case of Benjamin Button). In his latest 
incarnation as Lane Pryce on Mad Men, 
Harris nails the complex character of the 
new chief financial officer for the Sterling 
Cooper ad agency. 

As a teenager, Harris briefly considered 
becoming a lawyer, but acting was in his 
blood; his late father was the acclaimed Irish 
actor Richard Harris. He decided to come 
to the U.S. for college and selected Duke 
because of its size and liberal-arts emphasis. 
Bucking the requirements for a departmen- 
tal major, Harris opted for a Program II 
major designed around the arts. He took 
acting and theater classes, augmented by 
courses in history, English, and literature. 
And he wrote and directed Darkmoor, a fea- 
ture-length film. 

“The dialogue was pretentious, but the 
film looked great,” he says, acknowledging 
the work of classmate Jeff Bennett B.S.M.E. 
’84, who taught himself cinematography in 
order to work on the film. 

Harris’ chameleonic acting talents have 
kept him steadily employed for more than 
two decades. He plays psychiatrist Dr. 
Stringer in director John Carpenter’s The 
Ward, a psychological thriller set in a men- 
tal institution. (Another Harris classmate 
and Darkmoor collaborator, Doug Mankoff 
’85, serves as the film’s producer.) He’s also 
in Extraordinary Measures with Harrison 
Ford and Brendan Fraser. 

While not yet a household name, Harris 
has plenty of scripts coming his way. In de- 
ciding which parts to pursue, he says, “Ei- 
ther the part or the people involved in the 
project—the director or cast—has to excite 
me.” The large-scale production of Benjamin 
Button was “the type of project I dream 
about,” he says, but his favorite roles have 
likely been seen by far fewer viewers—his 
leading role as Captain Anderson in the 
BBC adaptation of William Golding’s tril- 
ogy, To the Ends of the Earth, for example. 

Harris is also looking forward to going 
deeper into the enigmatic Lane Pryce char- 
acter on Mad Men when shooting resumes 
this spring. “Lane Pryce was brought in as 
an adversary, but he genuinely loves being 
in America,” he says. “He likes the freedom 
and the chance to reinvent himself.” 

Ona Mad Men blog, Harris says his step- 
father, actor Rex Harrison, provided inspi- 
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Mad man: Harris as Lane Pryce. 


ration for the Pryce character. “There's a 
certain genteel quality in the way he car- 
ried himself, and at the same time, he was 
absolutely bloody minded and could have 
a filthy temper.” 

Regardless of the roles he takes on, Har- 
ris says that it’s rare for him to actually 





watch his work once a project is com- 
pleted. “I’m very hard on myself because 
the performance never matches what I 
thought it should be,” he says. “Instead of 
seeing the whole character, I'll notice that 
I’m holding tension in my left cheek. It’s 
too distracting.” 
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By the time Robert Yeoman ’73 finished his freshman year at Duke, he was 
sure of two things: being a premed student wasn’t for him, and his walk-on status 
with the men’s freshman basketball team would end his brief athletic career. So 
he switched gears, eventually settling on a psychology major while immersing 
himself in Freewater Productions, the student-run film and video organization. 

“I remember watching Stanley Kubrick’s A Clockwork Orange while at Duke 
and being so mesmerized by the images on the screen,” says Yeoman. “It was also 
a really exciting time in American cinema, with directors like Francis Ford Cop- 
pola, Robert Altman, and Woody Allen.” 
Duke didn’t have a film program at the 
time, so he decided to apply to graduate 
school at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s School of Cinematic Arts. 

At first, Yeoman says he thought about 
becoming a director, but so many of his film-school peers asked him to serve as 
their cinematographer—the person behind the camera who works closely with 
the director to create the film’s visual look and feel—that he soon found his niche. 
After some early years struggling to make ends meet, he landed his first feature 
film in 1985, working for William Friedkin on To Live and Die in L.A. 

Since then, he’s collaborated with an eclectic group of directors, including Wes 
Craven (Red Eye), Francis Ford Coppola (The Rainmaker), Noah Baumbach (T/: 
Squid and the Whale), Joel and Ethan Coen (Burn After Reading), and Gus Van Sant 
(Drugstore Cowboy, for which Yeoman received a prestigious Independent Spirit 
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juror Yeoman at 2010 Sundance 
Film Festival ceremony. 


Award in 1990), But his most en- 
during partnership has been with 
Wes 


Yeoman met when the young di- 


directot Anderson, whom 
rector Was just starting Out. 

“Wes was a big fan of Dragster: 
Cowboy, so when he got the money 
to do Bottle Rocket, he called me for 
an interview. We were drawn to 
the same things visually. We liked 
the same films. We knew what we 
did and didn’t like.” Bottle Rooker 
went on to become a cult classic 
and Anderson’s—and Yeoman’s— 
career was off and running. Since 
then, the two have collaborated on 
Rushmore, The Royal Tenenbaums. 
The Life Aquatic With Steve Zissom, 
and The Darjeeling Limited. 

Regardless of the project, Yeo 
man is involved from the early 
stages of production. Unlike writ- 
ers or actors, who are often hired 
first and then do the prep work, 
Yeoman (and other cinematogra- 
phers) meets with the director be- 
fore he even signs on to talk about 
what each of them envisions for 
the look and feel of the film. “If it 
seems right, they may offer me the 
job, but then I have to decide 
whether I want to do it or not,” he 
says. “Making a movie is a major 
commitment. I am about to em- 
bark on a three- to six-month proj- 
ect where I will be working long 
hours and spending all of my time with this per 
son, so it’s a big decision to make.” Then, before 
shooting starts, Yeoman scouts locations, blocks 
out scenes, and takes stills of various shots that 
are in the script. 

At the end of 2009, Yeoman wrapped up Get 
Him to the Greek, a comedy by Nick Stoller star 
ring Russell Brand and Jonah Hill. He begat 


THROUGH THE VIEWFINDER 


2010 shooting several commercials (he’s don 
spots for Target, Mercedes Benz, American Ex 
press, and FedEx), serving as a juror at the Sun 
dance Film Festival, and reading through movil 


scripts. “I tend to be choosy with what I do, & 
says. “Doing commercials gives me the luxur 
of not feeling financial pressure to accept 28 
movie that comes along. I want to do somethin 


I really connect with.” 





If you know Ken Jeong ’90 only from his 
movie roles—a caustic ob-gyn in Knocked Up, a 
crazed Asian crime lord in The Hangover—you 
might be tempted to wonder whether the actor’s 
onscreen personas mirror his off-screen personality. 

“I get that all the time,” says Jeong, laughing. 
“But I’m not a character actor. I don’t get lost in 
a role. I can flip it on or off. When we were film- 
ing The Hangover, Vd be talking to [co-star] 
Bradley Cooper about his plans for the weekend 
and then in the next minute [with the cameras 
rolling] I’d be yelling, ‘I’m going to kill you, you 
#%@G*!’” 

Despite his frighteningly convincing turns as 
unpleasant or downright scary characters, Jeong is 
a happily married father of twin girls. He’s also a 
licensed physician who, until three years ago, main- 
tained an active practice in internal medicine. 
“Comedy and medicine are similar 
in that you have to be quick on your 
feet. You have to have technical 
knowledge of your craft, but you 
also need to follow your instincts. 
Comedy and medicine are both art 
forms that require discipline and 
improvisation.” 

As early as his sophomore year at 
Duke, while majoring in zoology as 
part of his premed studies, Jeong 
sought outlets for his off-kilter 
sense of humor. He landed roles in 
various Hoof ’n’ Horn productions 
and pursued standup as a hobby 
while in medical school at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. (He relishes memories of wear- 
ing Duke spirit wear around the UNC campus 
and parking his Duke-blue Mustang at the Tar 
Heels’ holy shrine, the Dean Dome.) His first 
public comedy performance was at Raleigh’s 
Berkley Café, following a Grateful Dead cover 
band. “Most comedians bomb their first time 
doing standup,” he says. “But I didn’t. So I took 
that as a good sign.” 

Jeong continued to hone his standup routine 
throughout medical school and his residency at New Orleans’ Oschner 
Medical Center. In 1995, he won the Big Easy Laff-Off competition, 
and the judges—industry heavyweights Brandon Tartikoff, former pres- 
ident of NBC’s entertainment division, and Budd Friedman, founder 
of the Improv Comedy Club—encouraged him to move to Los Angeles. 
He did, but it was another twelve years of practicing medicine with 
comedy-club gigs on the side before he got his first big break. 

Director Judd Apatow was casting roles for Knocked Up, and after a 
three-month search and countless auditions, Apatow tapped Jeong to 
play Dr. Kuni, the antithesis of the caring, gentle doctor the movie's 
expectant couple had hoped would deliver their baby. That brief but 
memorable turn “changed my life,” says Jeong. Soon, offers were com- 
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What a character: Jeong in The Hangover, top, and Community. 
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LIGHTNING IN A BOTTLE 






ing in for other movies (Pineapple Express, Role Models, The 
Hangover, All About Steve) and television shows (The Office. En- 
tourage, Curb Your Enthusiasm, and Community). In no time, 
Jeong was juggling so many offers that he had to put his 
medical career on hold. 

Despite his new celebrity, Jeong remains humble and even 
a little awed by his good fortune. “Honestly, I am just living 
in the moment,” he says. “I remember watching Family Ties 
and Cheers with my Duke roommates, and now I am a regular 
on an NBC sitcom. 

“There’s no way I could have predicted this. It’s like light- 
ning in a bottle.” a 
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The Map as Art: Contemporary 
Artists Explore Cartography 

by Katherine Harmon ’82. Princeton 
Architectural Press, 2009. 256 pages. $45. 


n her timely offering, Katherine Har- 
mon explores the intersection of car- 
contemporary art. 

Certainly, mapmaking is a practice 

that has always been concerned with 
aesthetics, giving beauty to the logical 
shapes and forms of our surrounding land- 
scape. And where cartographers pen the 
world with a hand and eye influenced not 


tography and 


only by what they see but also the socio- 
cultural forces that drive their impulse, so 
too do contemporary artists use the map as 
a tool for shaking up truth and conse- 
quences, redrawing those familiar refer- 
ences that we use to position ourselves and 
locate others. In this, the follow-up to her 
first collaboration with Princeton Archi- 
tectural Press, You Are Here, Harmon pulls 
together some 350 images in a rich trave- 
logue of more than 150 contemporary 
artists’ cartographic compulsions. 

The book is divided into seven sections, 
each of which tackles one of the many 
ways that maps may function. The first 
two sections, “Conflict and Sorrow” and 
“Global Reckoning,” delve into the map 
as a social and political tool, which can 
both illuminate and obfuscate, shifting 
borders to either reveal truths or hide 
them. Here are appearances by such inter- 
nationally renowned artists as Mel Chin 
and Vik Muniz, in addition to Pedro 
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Lasch of Duke's art, art history & visual 
studies department. Also featured is Tri- 
angle local elin o’Hara slavick, whose 
carefully studied, abstracted paintings of 
U.S.-led bombing sites ranging from Ne- 
vada to Nagasaki belie the 
unspeakable that 
they signify. Likewise, French 
photographer Alban Biaus- 
sat’s work The Green(er) Side of 
the Line (2005), in which the 
artist winds a green banner 
the 
nebulous border between Is- 
rael and the West Bank, is 
particularly moving in the 
current political moment. 
“Animal, Vegetable, Min- 
eral” mines interior geogra- 


violence 


through meandering, 


phies and includes visually 
stunning work by the likes of 
Matthew Cusick and Joao 
Machado, as well as humor- 
ous meditations on race and 
place by William Pope.L and 
Francis Als. “Personal Terrain” continues 
the theme with works that employ a more 
intimate and sensory methodology, such 
as Corriette Schoenaerts’ South America 
(2005) and Ezrope (2005), which draw the 
continents using clothing, shoes, and un- 
dergarments on such unexpected surfaces 
as a bed or apartment floor. 

Perhaps the most compelling sections of 
the book are “You Are Here, Somewhere” 
and “Inner Visions,” both of which include 
artists who explore locality, whether within 
the interior or the invented landscape. 
Works such as Adriana Varejao’s Contigente 
(Continent) (1998-2000) speak to the vio- 
lent history of colonialism and the painful 
scars still imprinted on its descendants. On 
the other end of the sociocultural spec- 
trum, Nathan Carter’s STAN KLR STAN 
BAC (2006), is as much amusement park 
as map, entertaining with bright, colorful 
energy that seems to be mostly pictograph 
and a little bit landscape. 

Appropriately, Te Map as Art concludes 
with “Dimension/Deletion,” an explo- 
ration of surface and shape, distillation and 
augmentation of space. Here are works 
that focus on the formal characteristics of 
topography, such as Yuki Nakamura’s 
stunning Fictional City (2005), in which 
the artist uses the normally placid surface 
of a book cover as the foundation of an 
erupting, sensuous, textural ceramic 
monolith. Alberto Duman’s witty View of 
the Tate Modern, London (2007) pushes the 
reference to language even further, “draw- 
ing” a spatial map of the museum to scale 


with nothing but words, where “BLUE 
SKY” and “RIVER THAMES” are appro- 
priately larger than “windows” or a “waste 
container.” 

Essays by art historian Gayle Clemans 
provide welcome resting places from the 
intensity of the book’s many images, div- 
ing deeper into the work of five artists: 
Joyce Kozloff, Landon Mackenzie, Ingrid 
Calame, Guillermo Kuitca, and Maya Lin. 
Impressively, Harmon and Clemens have 
focused three of the five essays on the 
work of women, and this thread—the no- 
table presence of women as creators and 
cartographers—extends through the book 
as a whole. Perhaps the most successful es- 
says come at the end of the book with 
Kuitca and Lin, two artists who have done 
much to influence the act of mapping and 
marking space both in the contemporary 
art world and beyond. 

Though delightfully ambitious, Har- 
mon’s book is not quite comprehensive. 
A surprising omission is Ethiopian-Amer- 
ican artist Julie Merhetu, who has 
achieved tremendous critical and com- 
mercial success with her large-scale in- 
vented landscapes. Though Merhetu’s 
work was included in Harmon’s You Are 
Here, her presence would have been wel- 
come here as well. Likewise, Harmon’s 
definition of “map art” leaves out some 
interesting work that plays outside of the 
margins. Missing are artists working be- 
yond the traditional plastic realms of art 
making, employing new media, film, 
sound, and performance as a means of 
drawing the world. 

Harmon does make one particularly in- 
teresting inclusion along these lines, how- 
ever, with the “work” of Danish director 
Lars Von Trier, and an evocative image of 
the set of his 2003 film, Dogville, which 
used a map-like structure of lines and words 
rather than the landscape of the natural 
world to delineate the interior and exterior 
spaces of a small town. 

In the end, The Map as Art achieves no- 
table success in drawing a compelling pic- 
ture of the sheer density of artworks that 
are concerned with making sense of the 
world through maps. At a time when 
technology, politics, and travel cause the 
definitions of home and away to continu- 
ally shift, Harmon demonstrates that art 
has the power to help illuminate the paths 
of understanding. 


—Teka Selman 


Selman is a writer and independent curator 
based in Durham. 


BOOKNOTES 


The Global Game: Writers on 
Soccer. Edited by John Turnbull ’85, Thom 
Satterlee, and Alon Raab, University of 
Nebraska Press, 2008. 316 pages. $19.95. 
Turnbull has assembled essays and poetry 
by an eclectic group of writers, including 
Ted Hughes, Giinter Grass, Mario Vargas 
Llosa, and Elvis Costello. From locations 
that span the stadiums of Burma and Iran 
to the northern lights over Greenland to 
the remotest areas of Sierra Leone, the 
writers celebrate the players, fans, rituals, and politics of the 
world’s most popular sport. 








Clos Pepe: A Vigneron’s Quest for 
Great Dirt. By Stephen P. Pepe J.D. '68. 
Carneros Press, 2009. 228 pages. $25. 
After a career as a labor lawyer, Pepe (pro- 
nounced “peppy”) decided to pursue a life- 
long dream of owning a vineyard and 
producing fine wine. With a family his- 
tory of winemaking stretching back to 
Prohibition, he chronicles how he and his 
wife, Catherine, transformed a former 
horse ranch into a thriving vineyard with more than 40,000 
Pinot Noir and Chardonnay grapevines in California’s Santa 
Rita Hills. Pepe is a member of a number of wine societies, in- 
cluding the Chevaliers du Tastevin and the California Vintage 
Wine Society. 





| CLOS PEPE | 
| AVigneron’s Quest 
For Great Dirt | 


| Stephen P. Pepe 


Superpower Illusions: How Myths and 
False Ideologies Led America Astray— 
and How to Return to Reality. By Jack 
FE. Matlock Jr. ’50. Yale University Press, 
2010. 368 pages. $30. Drawing from his ex- 
perience as the former U.S. ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, from 1987 to 1991, Mat- 
lock argues that Mikhail Gorbachev—not 
Ronald Reagan—undermined Communist 
Party rule and that the end of the Cold War 
was beneficial to both sides. He aims to show how the policies 
of the Clinton and George W. Bush administrations, which, he 
says, emphasized unilateral military power over diplomacy, 
compromised U.S. leadership. Finally, Matlock provides per- 
spectives on how the Obama administration can revise foreign 
policy to strengthen America’s global influence. 


HuSTONS 





Debating Moral Education: Rethink- 
ing the Role of the Modern 
University. Edited by Elizabeth Kiss and J. 
Peter Euben. Duke University Press, 2010. 
368 pages. $24.95. 

Inspired by a conference at Duke on ethics 
in higher education, this volume contains 
essays by scholars of philosophy, politics, 
and religion that explore whether universi- 
ties are responsible for teaching morality 
and ethics, what teaching ethics entails, 
and what moral education should accomplish. Contributors in- 











clude Duke faculty members Stanley Hauerwas, Gilbert T. Rowe 
Professor of theological ethics; Michael Gillespie, Jerry G. and 
Patricia Crawford Hubbard Professor of political science and 
professor of philosophy; Ruth Grant, professor of political science 
and philosophy; and Euben, a research professor of political sci- 
ence and classical studies and Kenan Distinguished Faculty 
Fellow in ethics. Kiss is founding director of Duke’s Kenan 
Institute for Ethics and president of Agnes Scott College. 


B Jenkins. By Fred Moten. Duke University 
Press, 2010. 120 pages. $19.95. 

In his fourth collection of poetry, Moten, an 
associate professor of English at Duke, revis- 
its themes he embraces as a literary and cul- 
tural critic: language, music, performance, 
improvisation, and the black radical aes- 
thetic and political tradition. The first and 
last poems in the book pay tribute to his 
mother (the book’s namesake), while the 
others invoke performers, writers, and schol- 
ars, including James Baldwin, Roland Barthes, Cecil Taylor, and 
Billie Holiday. The book also includes an interview with Moten 
conducted by Ca//aloo editor Charles Henry Rowell. 


MONEY MAKERS 
yy 


Money Makers: Inside the New 
World of Finance and Business. B) 
David Snider '03 and Chris Howard. Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2010. 272 pages. $28. 
Snider and co-author Howard, president 
of Hampden-Sydney College, inter- 
viewed dozens of business leaders to 
provide an insider’s perspective on in- 
vestment banking, venture capital, pri- 
vate equity, hedge funds, management 
consulting, and the management of 
Fortune 500 companies. Participants 
include former Bear Stearns CEO Alan Schwartz "72, Carlyle 
Group cofounder David Rubenstein ’87, former General 
Motors CEO Rick Wagoner '75, and chair and cofounder of 
Boston Scientific Peter Nicholas ’64. 


INSIDE THE NEW WORLD OF 
FINANCE AND BUSINESS 


DAVID SHIDER AND DR. CHRIS HOWARD 


Ariel Dorfman: An Aesthetics of 
Hope. By Sophia A. McClennen A.M. 
92, Ph.D. 96. Duke University Press, 
2010. 408 pages. $24.95. 

McClennen analyzes the life and work 
of Dorfman, the Walter Hines Page 
Research Chair of literature and Latin 
American studies at Duke. Drawing 
from the broad range of Dorfman’s work 
(novel, short story, poetry, drama), Mc- 
Clennen shows his influence on the Latin 
American literary canon, human-rights 
literature, and meditations on exile and displacement. McClen- 
nen claims that Dorfman’s literary output forms an “aesthetics 
of hope” that considers how the arts are vital to our understand- 
ing of the world and our struggles to change it. McClennen is 
an associate professor of comparative literature, Spanish, and 
women’s studies at Pennsylvania State University. 


ARIEL DORFMAN 
AN AESTHETICS OF HOPE 
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www.dukealumni.com 


Al fresco entertainment: Hundreds of students gather for outdoor concert on West in the 1960s. 


Pull up a blanket: Provide more information about the 
event pictured here by contacting us via e-mail, Twitter, 
or Facebook. Please include your name and class year. 
We'll post your comments online. 
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Fresh Perspectives, New Opportunities 


he Duke Alumni Association’s (DAA) 
programming for young alumni, a 

group defined as those who have gradu- 
ated from the university in the past ten 
years, includes a wealth of opportunities for 
recent graduates to engage with their peers, 
interact with older alumni, gain career and 
life advice from experts, and embark on ed- 
ucational travel adventures. 

“The old model of young alumni pro- 
gramming was pub crawls and happy 
hours,” 
the DAA’s young-alumni 
and student programs. 
“But that’s not necessarily 
how most young alumni 
want to connect to the 
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university. They are more 


interested in networking 
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and civic-engagement op- 

portunities.” 
Approximately 16,000 

young alumni hold under- 
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says Kim Hanauer ’02, director of 








graduate degrees, and an additional 8,000 
hold degrees from the graduate and profes- 
sional schools—a sizable segment of the 
Duke community. Hanauer points to sur- 
veys conducted five years ago that indicated 
this group was eager to replicate the rich ex- 
periences they had as students, both in and 
out of the classroom. Since those surveys 
Hanauer and her col- 





were conducted, 


leagues in the DAA and across campus have 
launched a number of initiatives aimed at 
meeting those needs. 

For the past few years, for example, Duke 
clubs around the world have been hosting 
fall welcome parties for young alumni who 
recently moved to their areas. And there are 
a growing number of activities scheduled 
through local clubs and the broader alumni 


2: Young alumni and friends gather in Tiananmen Square in front of entrance to Forbidden City, above; Duke 
Connect seriall below left; commencement week chapel climb, below right. 
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network that involve some form of commu- 
nity service, such as the new Duke Alums 
Engage events (see Duke Magazine, January- 
February 2010). 

Young alumni can also take advantage of 
DukeConnect, the 5,300-member (and 
growing) database of alumni volunteers 
willing to offer personal and professional 
advice and guidance. And through a series 
of alumni presentations on the DAA web- 
site, young alums can learn about every- 
thing from paying off student loans to 
buying life insurance to jump-starting their 
careers with advice from alumni experts in 
fields such as publishing, finance, and pol- 
itics and in the nonprofit world. 

Hanauer says the DAA is also expanding 
travel offerings that appeal specifically to 
young alumni, such as a ten-day trip to 
China in 2009, two one-week programs at 
the University of Oxford this September, 
and an Amazon River expedition, also in 
September, led by Global Explorers, an ed- 
ucational-travel company cofounded by 
David Shurna M.E.M. ’99 and Julie Ivker 
Dubin 94, M.E.M. 799. 

“Young alumni want trips to places they 
can’t easily get to themselves,” she says. “If 
you want to go to Europe, you can put that 
together fairly easy on your own. But if you 
want to go to China or the Amazon with 
ten friends, how do you even begin to put 
that together? ” 

Starting with the 2009 commencement, 
the traditional DAA Last Day of Classes 
party was scrapped in favor of a week-long 
series of events. The revamped festivities in- 
clude a climb to the top of Duke Chapel, a 
Forever Duke commencement kickoff cock- 
tail party, a special celebration for graduate 
and professional students and their families 
in Duke Gardens, and receptions the night 
before, and morning of, commencement. 

Looking ahead, Hanauer says there are 
plans to further refine and personalize op- 
portunities for all alumni, particularly 
young alums. “Right now, when young 
alums move to a new city, they get a wel- 
come e-mail message from the club presi- 
dent and notifications about the welcome 
party and club activities. We'd like to get 
to the point where we can match young 
alums with a specific person in a new city, 
based on common interests.” 

She’s also working with the DAA’s com- 
munications and technology-services staff 
members to further refine DukeConnect so 
that people can search by additional cate- 
gories, such as involvement in nonprofit, re- 
ligious, or volunteer organizations. 
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Rite of Passage: 


he Office of Undergraduate 

Admissions reports that 

more than 26,400 high- 

school seniors applied for 
admission to Duke’s Class of 2014, 
a record-breaking number of ap- 
plicants for the third year in a row. 
While there is little doubt that this 
pool of applicants contains some 
of the world’s best and brightest, 
they did not face the same obsta- 
cle as their predecessors more 
than a century ago did: Trinity 
College’s perilous entrance 
examination. 

Administered to students who 
lacked satisfactory “certificates of 
proficiency” from approved 
schools, the annual examination 
determined which curriculum and 
class the student would join. Each 
year’s Annual Catalogue of Trinity 
College presented prospective 
students with reading lists in 
European and American history, 
English and American literature, 
mathematics (mostly algebra), 
Latin, Greek, German, and French. 
The catalogue also offered “Speci- 
men Entrance Examination Ques- 
tions” to help students prepare for 


Making the grade: Trinity College Class of 1904, 


below, and entrance exam excerpt, right. 


the summer examinations, which 
were held in various locations 
across the state. 

Perhaps the most daunting 
question appears in the 1899-1900 
catalogue: “Quote any lines from 
‘Lycidas’ you remember,” referring 
to Milton’s 193-line pastoral elegy 
toa friend who drowned. (It’s also 
the source of the title of Thomas 
Wolfe’s 1929 novel, Look Home- 
ward, Angel.) 
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Another favorite, from the 
1903-04 catalogue: “What did the 
following men do that is worthy of 
our gratitude: Daniel Boone? An- 
drew Jackson? Elias Howe? Robert 
Fulton?” 

One look at these questions, 
and surely the new freshman class 
will thank their lucky stars the 


SATs are multiple choice. 
—Amy McDonald, 
Archives Assistant 
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hen the Duke Alumni Association 
\Weoas began planning the inaugu- 

ral kickoff for the newly created 
Duke Entertainment, Media, and the Arts 
Network (DEMAN), organizers expected 
about fifty people to come. Instead, they 
had to move to a much larger space to ac- 
commodate the more than 200 alumni and 
friends who registered for the event. 

The DEMAN launch, held last April at 
Fox Studios in Los Angeles, included up- 
dates about the state of the arts at Duke 
from Michael Schoenfeld ’84, vice presi- 
dent for public affairs and government re- 
lations, and Scott Lindroth, vice provost for 
the arts and professor of music. The main 
program featured a conversation moderated 
by entertainment lawyer Fred Goldring 
79, senior partner of Goldring Hertz & 
Lichtenstein and former chair of Rock the 
Vote. He was joined by actor Jack Coleman 
"80 (Dynasty, Heroes) and cinematographer 
Robert Yeoman ’73 (see page 54). The 
three shared stories about the patchwork 
nature of Duke’s arts offerings when they 
were undergraduates and talked about how 
DEMAN could forge connections among 
industry professionals and serve as a re- 
source for Duke’s next generation of media- 
arts professionals. 

“A lot of you are probably here because 
you got into the entertainment business or 
the media business or the 
arts almost in spite of 
Duke,” Goldring told the 
audience. “There were cer- 
tain things about Duke that 
led you here, but you had to 
create your own path. You 
probably thought, If only I 
had a program, or some 
mentors, or a network, it really would have 
helped me get here. And wouldn’t it be 
nice if the next generation of kids coming 
up had that in place? And wouldn’t it be 


= 
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nice if we could give back to the university 
some of the skill sets we've developed? So 
that’s the hope—that this network will 
strengthen and grow.” 

In less than a year, Goldring’s words have 
proved prophetic. More 
than 5,000 alumni are 
now identified as part of 
DEMAN. These include 
people working in the 
more traditional special- 
ties of acting, directing, 
screenwriting, and news 
and entertainment report- 
ing, as well as those involved in burgeoning 
fields such as video gaming, interactive ad- 
vertising, and website marketing and 
branding. New York and Los Angeles serve 


fe 


Arts Network 


as the bicoastal hubs for DEMAN, but all 
alumni are invited to join. 

Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president 
for alumni affairs, says that she hopes 
DEMAN will help alumni stay connected 
to Duke as they return to campus for panel 
discussions, teaching opportunities, and ca- 
reer conferences. In November, a number of 
DEMAN alumni participated in the first 
student-arts weekend (see Duke Magazine, 
January-February 2010). Events for 2010 
are still in the planning stages and will be 
announced on the DEMAN Facebook page 
and through DAA communications. To 
jebeteMo)biame celesncier-lo\o)t lame Dolls 0,Uy Pamae)elelas 
Rachael Wheatley at rachael.wheatley 
@daa.duke.edu or visit www.dukede- 
man.com. 


Chris Hildreth 


Uncommon Career 
“Eventually you're trying to transform the curriculum—transform your 
categories of analysis so that you are looking not at how women 
measure up to male standards but what standards women’s 

modes of expression create in their own right.” 





—Jean 0’Barr, on the fledgling field of women’s studies, in a story about the 
program’s inaugural year at Duke, Duke Magazine, May-June 1984 


University Archives, 1977 


Bingham Symposium 


Women's Studies’ Jean O’Barr honored 


just beginning to be recognized as an academic discipline. Four decades later, the 

Sallie Bingham Center for Women’s History and Culture honored the career and 
contributions of O’Barr, who retired from full-time teaching in 2008. The Bingham 
Center’s fourth biennial symposium—titled “What Does It Mean to Be an Educated 
Woman?”—featured a keynote address by Lisa Yun Lee Ph.D. ’99, director of the Jane 
Addams Hull-House Museum in Chicago; a benefit dinner in honor of O’Barr; and 
plenary sessions on activism, scholarship, and pedagogy. 

“I think Jean would say the subject of this year’s symposium is one of the central 
questions of her career and a question that you inevitably encounter when you're doc- 
umenting women’s studies,” says Laura Micham, director of the Bingham Center. 
O’Barr has helped shape Duke's own in- 
tellectual landscape: She served as the 
first director of the Continuing Education 
program for more than a decade before 
founding the Women’s Studies Program. 
Despite her retirement in 2008, she con- 
tinues to teach the senior seminar for the 
Baldwin Scholars program each fall. 

The unusually large number of Duke 
alumni in attendance—former colleagues 
and associates—also provides testimony 
to the influence of O’Barr, who personally 
selected the plenary speakers. Each pan- 
elist was asked to reflect upon the links 
among his or her Duke education, career 
choices, and accomplishments, Micham 
notes, but all took the time to temporarily 
break from the subject at hand. 

“What Jean didn’t want was for any 
of these folks to pay tribute to her in the 
course of the panels, but they did,” she 
says. “She’s just such a life changer for 
those who have been in her midst.” 

The speakers’ professional accomplish- 
ments are testimony to O’Barr’s leader- 
ship and women’s education at Duke. 
Participants included Katherine E. Tennyson '81, chief probate judge for Oregon's 
Ath Judicial District; Nancy Hogshead-Makar '86, Olympic gold-medal winner and 
professor at Florida Coastal School of Law; and Andrea Barnwell A.M. ‘99, AnD), Wl. 
director of the Spelman College Museum of Fine Arc. 

Among those attending were professor emeritus Anne Firor Scott, the first female 
chair of the history department; feminist and author Sallie Bingham, who endowed 
the center that bears her name; five women who served as president of Duke's student 
government, Margaret Taylor Smith 47, Jan Nolting Carter ’88, Connie Ellen Pearcy 
91, Tonya Robinson '92, and Lisa Zeidner Marcus ’00; and current DSG president 
Awa Nur ‘10. 


| ean O’Barr taught her first class at Duke in 1969, when women’s studies was 
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O’Barr: intellectual landscape architect. 
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Board of Directors, 2009-10 


President: Ann Pelham *74 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 
President-elect: Hardy Vieux 93 


Vice Presidents: 

Matthew F. Bostock ’91, Julie Borger Ferguson “81 
Jeffrey C. Howard ’76, Anne DeVoe Lawler “75 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. 95 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray "72 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89, D. Michael Bennett "77 
Emily Busse Bragg ’78, Artyn Haig Gardner "73 
Cecelia Gassner 94, Jason Goode ’97, J.D. 00 
William T. Graham ’56, Stacey Maya Gray 95 
Peter C. Griffith ’78, Roseann Viscomi Hassey “83 
Edwin Howard Jr. ’63, Jeremiah 0. Norton ’00 
(. Howard Nye ’84, Lee H. Roberts 90 
Suzanne M. Rose 94, John D. Ross Jr. 92 
Pamela Stone ’73, Dawn M. Taylor ’89 

Melvia L. Wallace ’85, James V. Walsh *74 
Samuel W. Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. 95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis 87, M.Div. ’95, Divinity Schoo! 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. 85, Fuqua School of Business 
Charles F. Finley Jr. M.F. °67, Nicholas School of the Environment 
Ershela Sims B.S.E. ’92, Pratt School of Engineering 
Amy Hepburn ’97, M.P.P. ’01, Sanford School of Public Policy 
J. Porter Durham Jr. ’83, J.D. 85, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ‘71, J.D. ’82 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert D.PT. 03, Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Young alumni representatives: 
Rosalinda Canizares ’04, D.PT. ’07, Paul Lagunes ’03 


Faculty representatives: 
Thomas W. Robisheaux *74, Associate Professor of History 
James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 


Student representatives: 
Yvonne Ford G ’12 

President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 
Susan Foster "11, Co-chair, Student Alumni Advisory Board 
Lee Strasburger ‘10, Co-chair, Student Alumni Advisory Board 


Honorary members: 

N. Allison Haltom ’72, William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 
Deborah Avann McLeod M.Div. ’85, Divinity School 
Andrew W. May M.B.A. ’87, Fuqua School of Business 
Michael Pentony B.S.E. ’87, M.E.M. "96 
Nicholas School of the Environment 
Babita L. Deitrich B.S.E. 89, M.B.A. "96, Pratt School of Engineering 
Susan Prosnitz J.D. ’89, School of Law 
David L. Feldman ’80, M.D. 84, School of Medicine 
Constance C. Kendall B.S.N. ’84, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. °71, J.D. "82 
Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert D.PT. 03, Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

+ For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

* For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve 

you better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements, 


Half-Century Club 


Mary Martin Davis Bowen A.M. 59 was 
honored by her undergraduate alma mater, Ran- 
dolph College, with the 2009 Alumnae Achieve- 
ment Award. She was recognized for her community 
leadership in education, local and national political 
involvement, and nature-conservation and -preserva- 
tion efforts in Georgia 


Roy B. Salomon ’59 carried the Maccabi flag 
into the opening ceremonies of the 18th Maccabiah 
Games this past summer. He has been involved 
with the Maccabi World Union (MWU) for 40 
years and first competed for Canada as a member of 
its basketball team during the 1969 Maccabiah 
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There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: — (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please, 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


Games in Israel. He also has served as president of 
Maccabi Canada and as co-chair of the North 
American Confederation of MWU. In 1995, he 
was inducted into the Montreal Jewish Sports Hall 
of Fame. 


1960s 
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April 16-18 


Arthur J. “Randy” Ranson III G ’66 was 
listed among Florida Trend magazine's Legal Elite 
for 2009 and in Florida Super Lawyers 2009. He is a 
shareholder in ShuffieldLowman and is a civil liti- 
gator. He lives in Winter Park, Fla. 


Phone 
Email 


Many Duke alumni, parents, and friends 
give back to Duke through bequest intentions 
that support: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning i 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 


Samuel O. Southern ‘66 was reappointed to 
the Norch Carolina Battleship Commission by Gov. 
Bev Perdue. He is a senior partner in Smith Moore 
Leatherwood’s Raleigh office and has served on the 
commission since 1992. 


W. Christopher Barrier LL.B. '67 was recog- 
nized in the area of real-estate law in the 2008 edi- 
tion of Chambers USA, a client guide that ranks 
lawyers. He practices with the Mitchell Williams 
firm in Little Rock, Ark., and recently wrote an ar- 
ticle in the Arkansas Bar Association Quarterly on 
penalties in real-estate transactions and litigation. 


Harry A. Gallis M.D. ’67 was selected to serve 
on the governing body of the Medical Representa- 
tives Certification Commission, which seeks to im- 
prove patient care by establishing and validating 
national competency standards for medical repre- 
sentatives. He is a consulting professor of medicine 
at Duke medical school and offers consulting serv- 
ices in continuing medical education. 


1970s 


iw f°) April 16-18 

Linda Sears Suggs M.A.T. '72 was elected chair 
of the board of trustees of the North Carolina Center 
for the Advancement of Teaching. She consults for the 
Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation on issues related to 
leadership, advocacy, and improving education. 


Patricia Anne Clement Marshall 74 
joined Clifton Gunderson, the largest nationwide 





scholarships for future Duke students 
campus treasures, like the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens or Duke Chapel 

athletic programs and facilities 

medical research and advances in patient care 
and a host of priorities across Duke’s campus. 


Bequests to Duke have helped shape this 
university. Let us help you make a difference at 
Duke and welcome you into the Heritage 
Society, which recognizes donors who make 
provisions for Duke’s future. 


(919) 681-0464 
giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 








public-accounting and consulting firm, as senior 
manager. She will be based in the firm’s Timonium, 
Md.., office. 


R. Sanders Williams M.D. 74 is the new 
president of Gladstone Institutes, a biomedical-re- 
search center affiliated with the University of Cali- 
fornia-San Francisco. He leaves his position as 
senior vice chancellor for academic affairs at Duke 
Medical Center, where he also spent six years as 
dean of the medical school. 


35th Reunion April 16-18 


Cc. James Holliman 75 received the Humani- 
tarian Award from the International Federation for 
Emergency Medicine in October. The 2009 award 
was in recognition of his work developing emer- 
gency medicine in disadvantaged countries. 


Leigh R. Kerr M.E.M. 75 received the 2009 
George W. Simons Jr. Memorial Award from the 
Florida Planning and Zoning Association for his 
contributions to the profession. He is president of 
Leigh Robinson Kerr & Associates, a position he 
has held since 1985. 


Nancy Munn Short B.S.N. 76, M.B.A. 91 re- 
ceived the 2009 Arnold D. Kaluzny Distinguished 
Alumni Award from the Public Health Leadership 
Program at UNC-CH’s Gillings School of Global 
Public Health. She is an associate clinical professor 
at Duke’s School of Nursing, where she teaches 
health policy, health economics, and population 
health to graduate students. 


David E. Morrison J.D. 77 was named in 
Texas Super Lawyers 2009. He is a partner in the 
Dallas office of Fulbright & Jaworski and practices 
securities law and corporate finance. 


Janet Walberg Rankin '77 was appointed as- 
sociate dean by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University Graduate School. She has been 
at Virginia Tech since 1982 and is a professor in the 
department of human nutrition, foods, and exercise. 
She teaches courses in exercise and health and sports 
nutrition and does research related to the effects of 
nutrition on inflammation and oxidative stress. 


Edward L. Shoucair 77 designed an exhibit 
at the NASA Ames Research Center in Mountain 
View, Calif. The exhibit, “Explore More,” poses 
more than 25 questions about the scope and scale of 
our universe and showcases NASA’s contribution to 
space exploration and scientific discovery. It in- 
cludes more than a dozen hands-on exhibits for 
children and adults, photographs from the Hubble 
Space Telescope, and moon rocks gathered by the 
Apollo 15 mission. He is a partner at the Collabo- 
rative, a Boston-based design firm. 


Bruce H. Stern 77 received the Trial Bar 
Award from the Trial Attorneys of New Jersey for 
professionalism and excellence in trial advocacy. 


William H. Cunliffe '78 is an associate profes- 
sor of music at California State University-Fuller- 
ton and has performed in several recent music 
events. Last spring, he appeared at the Village Van- 
guard in New York with the Vanguard Jazz Or- 
chestra and then made his New York debut as 
leader of the group Blues and the Abstract Truth, 
Take 2 ensemble at the Jazz Standard. He also per- 
formed Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” with the 
Rio Hondo Symphony Orchestra of Southern Cali- 


Mia de Kuijper *77 
Global Econ Expert 


he business world has 

changed dramatically since 

Mia de Kuijper left her native 

Holland in the mid-1970s to 
pursue a major in economics from 
Duke. And de Kuijper, author of the 
book Profit Power Economics: A 
New Competitive Strategy for Cre- 
ating Sustainable Wealth, has had 
a front-row seat. 





De Kuijper’s expertise has a 
solid foundation in economic the- 
ory—she earned her Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from Harvard University, 
and M.PA. and M.B.A. degrees 
from the Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment and Harvard Business 
School, respectively. She gained 
international business experience 
through senior investment-bank- 
ing positions at Morgan Stanley 
and CS First Boston; in executive 
roles at Royal Dutch Shell, AT&I, 
and PepsiCo; and as a strategist at 
Bain & Co. She is also a dean at the 
recently established Duisenberg 
School of Finance in Amsterdam. 


De Kuijper decided to write 
Profit Power Economics (Oxford 
University Press, 2009) in re- 
sponse to the evolving global 
marketplace. “Computers and cell 
phones make it easy for anyone 
to have access to information,” 
she says, whether it’s a vendor in 
charge of distributing products for 
a multinational company or an In- 
dian fisherman 
checking to see 
which market 
might offer him 
top rupee for his 
daily haul. De Kui- 
jper calls this the 
“transparent 
economy.” Virtu- 
ally anyone can 
access fast, cheap 
information about 
how businesses 
set costs and 
manage supply 
and demand. The 
result is increas- 
ing dimensions of 
competition 
across industries 
and intercon- 
nected decision- 
making. 

A company, 
large or small, can 
position itself for 
maximum profit 
power, de Kuijper says, by focusing 
on twelve “power nodes.” “Power 
nodes are skills or dynamics that 
companies can use to maximize re- 
turns and retain value,” she says. 

Brand is power node number 
one. McDonald’s, for example, has 
market clout because the com- 
pany’s brand is so well-known in- 
ternationally that it can negotiate 
competitive contracts with fran- 
chisees and distributors. Another 
power node is having special or 
proprietary ingredients—think of 
Coca-Cola’s secret formula. 

“Why is it that the Apple iPod 
continues to be the most popular 
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MP3 player even when there are 
better, lower-cost players out 
there?” de Kuijper asks. “It’s be- 
cause Apple created a power 
node—called a hub—by creating 
a continuous circle, iTunes, that 
attracts music creators and buy- 
ers.” In consumers’ minds, she ex- 
plains, the iPod and iTunes are of 
a piece. Since the iPod and iTunes 
were launched simultaneously— 
something other MP3 player man- 
ufacturers did not do—Apple 
cornered the markets for both the 
product and the distribution vehi- 
cle for that product’s content. 

Profit Power Economics chal- 
lenges classical economics and 
examines how corporate mergers 
and risky start-ups can succeed or 
fail. The book also offers recom- 
mendations for ways in which 
companies and individuals can 
formulate lucrative strategies in 
this newly emerging economy. 

With offices in New York and 
London, de Kuijper uses her ex- 
pertise to provide strategic advice 
through her company, de Kuijper 
Global Partners. Clients include in- 
ternational businesses supplying 
technology and telecom products, 
beverages and other consumer 
goods, luxury products, and natu- 
ral resources. 

She also has applied that ex- 
pertise to her own enterprise, a 
hand-crafted jewelry line called 
Mehr-un-Nissa that re-creates the 
opulent designs produced on the 
Indian subcontinent during the 
Mughal Empire. The line, pieces of 
which were included in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History’s 
2006-07 “Gold!” exhibition, pays 
tribute to the craftsmanship of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the Mughal Em- 
pire in India contributed about a 
quarter of the world’s total GDP. 

Talk about a power node. 


—Bridget Booher 
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fornia, Over the summer, his composition “The 
Tomb of Marquis Yi” premiered at the National 
Fluce 
composed music for the feature film Sp/it Ends, 


Association convention in New York. He 


shown at the Directors Guild of America in Holly 
wood in September. Early in 2010, he expects to re 


lease a book of piano arrangements of jazz standards 


Linda A. Malone J.D 


guished Fulbright Chair in International Environ 


'78 received a Distin 


mental Law for the 2009-10 academic year, She is a 
law professor at the College of William & Mary and 
will conduct research and lecture at the Polytechnic 


Inscituce of Turin in Italy this spring. 


John C. Yates '78, J.D. '81 was recognized by 
the Metro Atlanta YMCA as a 2009 Volunteer of 
the Year, an honor he shared with his wife, Ellen 
Cobb Yates 


Rotary Club, co-chair of United Way of Metropoli 


79. He is a member of the Atlanta 


tan Atlanta Cole Society, and a member of the 
board of visitors at Duke’s law school. He is also a 
lawyer at Morris, Manning & Martin, where he is 


partner-in-charge of the technology practice. 


Earl L. Cook ‘79 was appointed chief of the po- 
lice department in Alexandria, Va., becoming that 
city’s first black police chief. In the early 1970s, 
Cook played football for the newly integrated T.C. 
Williams High School in Alexandria, the team later 
depicted in the movie Remember the Titans. 


Bruce M. Freedman 79, M.D. '83 climbed 
Mount Rainier in August with his son Michael 
G. Freedman, a senior at Duke. He is a practic- 
ing plastic surgeon in Fairfax, Va., and holds a clini- 
cal-faculty appointment at Georgetown University. 


pleleliae 


He also conducts research in the field of collagen 


stimulation 


Ed Turlington '79 was elected to the Democratic 
National Committee in September. He is a partner 
in the Raleigh office of the law firm Brooks Pierce 


Thomas R. West J.D. '79 has been named in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2010. He practices ad- 
ministrative law at Poyner Spruill, where he is a 
partner in the Raleigh office. 


Ellen Cobb Yates '79 was recognized by the 
Metro Atlanta YMCA as a 2009 Volunteer of the 
Year, an honor she shared with her husband, John 
C. Yates '78, J.D. '81. She is a member of the 
board of the Decatur-DeKalb Family YMCA and is 
active on its membership committee and raises 
funds for the Partner With Youth annual campaign. 
She also volunteers at St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Children’s Healthcare of Atlanta AFLAC Cancer 
Center, Winship Cancer Institute at Emory Univer- 
sity, and Young Audiences of Woodruff Arts Center. 
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Paul T. Pasteris '80 was appointed to the exec- 
utive-management committee at New York Life In- 
surance Co., where he has worked since 2005, and 
serves as senior vice president and leads the com- 
pany’s life-insurance operations in the U.S. The 
committee comprises senior executive leadership 
and assists the CEO in setting company policy. Be- 
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makes Duke Athletics so special. Duke student-athletes arrive 

as winners, grow as people, and leave as champions. 
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fore joining New York Life, he spent 17 years with 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Karen R. Dickinson ‘82 has been named in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2010. She practices 
with Quarles & Brady in Phoenix. 


Nicholas L. Lampros '84 recently won 10 
awards for salsas and marinades from Gunther's 
Gourmet Groceries, a company he operates with his 
brother, Michael (see Duke Magazine, January-Feb- 
ruary 2007). Chile Pepper magazine honored the 
company with first-place prizes for its medium 
salsa and salad dressing, along with numerous sec- 
ond- and third-place prizes in other categories at its 
2010 Fiery Food Challenge in Fort Worth, Texas. 


785 | 25th Reunion April 16-18 


Jonathan C. Santore '85 was named a 2010 
Individual Artist Fellow by the New Hampshire 
State Council on the Arts. He currently is serving 
as Composer in residence for the New Hampshire 
Master Chorale. He is a professor of music theory 
and composition and chair of the department of 
music, theater, and dance at Plymouth State Uni- 
versity, where he has taught since 1994. 


Kent W. Small HS 85, HS '88 has participated 
in competitive swimming with the UCLA Bruins 
Master Swim Team for 14 years and recently fin- 
ished first in the mile-long Seal Beach Rough Water 
Swim this past June and at the 1.2-mile Naples Is- 
land Swim in July. At the National Swim Meet in 
Fresno, Calif., in May, he finished ninth in the 200- 
meter butterfly. He is president and founder of the 
Macula and Retina Institute and the Molecular In- 





sight Research Foundation and is active in medical 
mission work. Most recently, he traveled to Tonga, 
where he performed 80 retinal-laser procedures for 
patients with diabetic retinopathy. 


David T. Perry B.S.E.E. '86 was appointed sector 
vice president and general manager of the Northrop 
Grumman Corp., Naval and Marine Systems Divi- 
sion. He is based in Charlottesville, Va., and has pre- 
viously held positions in program management, 
business development, and strategic planning. 


Thomas Rubinson ’86 was elected a Los An- 
geles Superior Court judge after an 18-year career 
as a deputy district attorney. He and his wife, 
Melissa, live in Los Angeles with their three-year- 
old son, Oz, and newborn daughter, Lilah. 


ToNola D. Brown-Bland J.D. ’87 was ap- 
pointed to the North Carolina Utilities Commission 
by Gov. Bev Perdue. The appointment will fill both 
an unexpired term and a full term thereafter. 


V. Stuart Couch '87 was awarded the 2009 
“pro reo” award by the German Bar Association. 
Named for the Latin legal doctrine of zn dubio pro 
veo (“in doubt in favor of the accused”), the award is 
given annually to an individual for his or her com- 
mitment to the rule of law. The award recognizes 
Couch’s role as a prosecutor for military commis- 
sions convened by the Department of Defense to try 
detainees at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. Couch refused 
to prosecute a detainee who had been tortured (see 
Duke Magazine, September-October 2007). He is 
currently of counsel in Poyner Spruill’s Charlotte 
office, focusing on professional malpractice defense 
and internal investigations. 


Michael H. Lappin '87 was recognized in the 
2009 edition of Chambers USA, a client guide that 
ranks lawyers. He practices with Quarles & Brady, 
specializing in corporate mergers and acquisitions. 


J. Cullen Ruff ’87 is an assistant professor of radi- 
ology at Virginia Commonwealth University Family 
Medicine Graduate Program in Fairfax. He 1s also a 
partner at Fairfax Radiological Consultants. 


Grover Glenn Roque-Jackson IV ’88 was 
appointed to serve on the Texas Council on Autism 
and Pervasive Developmental Disorders. He is a 
lawyer in Dallas and an adjunct professor at South- 
ern Methodist University Dedman School of Law. 


Robert E. Kohn ’89, J.D. 92 joined the edito- 
rial board of The Federal Lawyer, the official publi- 
cation of the Federal Bar Association, fora 
three-year term. He is a litigation partner at Hill, 
Farrer & Burrill in Los Angeles and lives in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Jeffrey A. Rzepiela '89 accepted a position at 
Stanford University as a physicist working in the 
SLAC National Accelerator Laboratory. 


David L. Strauss ’89 was elected president of 
the board of Erasing the Distance, a Chicago-based 
nonprofit organization dedicated to informing the 
public about mental illness through professional 
theater. He is also vice president, head marketing- 
group counsel, and head intellectual-property coun- 
sel for the global-information company Experian. 


MARRIAGES: Nancy Sensenbrenner '87 
to Scott Gulick on May 16, 2009. Residence: Seat- 
tle... Jeffrey A. Rzepiela '89 to Leanne 


Mark Lazarus *86 
Finding the Big Picture 


ark Lazarus, an inde- 
pendent-film producer, 
finds enchantment in 
screenplays. Not every 
one ever written. Not even every 
one he reads. And he reads hun- 
dreds until, like an archaeologist 
ona dig, he hits treasure. “When | 
read something great, a rare and 
wonderful experience, my body 
reacts,” he says. “An antenna in- 
side me vibrates. | get a frisson.” 

As a producer, Lazarus has 
shepherded three Australian 
movies. His first, Australian Rules, 
based on the Australian award- 
winning young-adult novel 
Deadly, Unna? (the title is aborigi- 
nal slang for “Cool, Isn’t It?”) is 
about an intercultural friendship in 
a remote, racially tense seaside 
town. The film won international 
accolades including an invitation 
to the 2002 Sundance Film Festival 
and six Australian Film Institute 
award nominations. Lazarus’ lat- 
est, a horror film titled 7he Loved 
Ones, garnered the Cadillac Mid- 
night Madness People’s Choice 
Award at the Toronto International 
Film Festival this past summer. 

“?m not a horror nut, but | 
enjoy a little gore and suspense 
and tension,” Lazarus says, 
adding that he also sought out 
horror to capitalize on the genre’s 
current vogue. 

Despite its gore, the film, writ- 
ten and directed by Australian 
filmmaker Sean Byrne, Is also a 
quiet tale of teenage angst and 
coming of age in a small town. 
Lazarus says he was drawn to its 
spare but effective dialogue and 
its breathtaking narrative twists 
and turns. 

Lazarus spent his formative 
years in Durham and, at Duke, 
majored in English, with a concen- 
tration in creative writing; mi- 
nored in psychology; and edited 
Duke’s literary magazine, The 


Archive. After graduating, he 
worked briefly as a journalist. He 
began his film career in the late 
1980s as a producer of award-win- 
ning documentary shorts by his 
wife, Malla Nunn, an Australian 
filmmaker and novelist. He then 
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enrolled in film school at the Aus- 
tralian Film Television and Radio 
School in Sydney, where he lives 
with his family. 

At the heart of his work, 
Lazarus says, is finding a good 
story that translates well to film. 
But a film producer is a quintes- 
sential multitasker, and the job 
only begins with the right script. 
He must also acquire the work, 
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find investors, handle personali- 
ties and details throughout 
production, and spearhead 
marketing and distribution. 

“Mark had to juggle so many 
balls at once, keeping the confi- 
dence of the investors while pro- 
tecting my vision,” says Byrne. 

Each film takes three to four 
years to complete, and, while 
some producers roll from project 
to project, Lazarus has found 
steady work between productions 
in other areas of the film indus- 
try—with private production com- 
panies and, currently, with the 
government’s film commission, 
Screen Australia, where he evalu- 
ates the finances and creative po- 
tential of homegrown feature 
films and television dramas. 

“A nation like Australia has to 
subsidize its film and TV industry,” 
he says. “It must, so its people 
can see themselves on screen, 
which they consider an important 
part of the culture.” 


—Daphne Howland 


Howland ’87 is a freelance writer 
living in Portland, Maine. 
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Weatherly on July 11, 2009. Residence: Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 


BIRTHS: Fourth child and third daughter to 
Nicholas L. Lampros ’84 and Linda Lampros 
on Sept. 1, 2009. Named Penelope Nichole. ..Sec- 
ond child and first daughter co Thomas Rubin- 
SON ’86 and Melissa Rubinson on July 22, 2009. 
Named Lilah Anne Karz. 


1990s 
Ea 


Kiran Asher M.E.M. '90 has written Black and 
Green: Afro-Colombians, Development, and Nature in 
the Pacific Lowlands, published by Duke University 
Press. She is an associate professor of women’s stud- 
ies and of international development and social 
change at Clark University. 


April 16-18 


Lisa G. Hazirjian 90, G'95, Ph.D. '03 partici- 
pated in the inauguration of President Obama with 
her partner, Michelle Kaiser. They were one of 16 
families of “everyday Americans” who rode on the 
Whistle Stop Train from Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton. She volunteered during the 2008 election as 
the local Obama Pride Director for Cleveland and 
remains active in the movement for lesbian, gay, bi- 
sexual, and transgender rights and in Democratic 
politics, while teaching at Case Western Reserve 
University. 


Marjorie J. Just 90 published Divorce Decisions: 
Practical Ways to Protect Yourself, Your Children, and 
Your Wallet. The book explores various legal, finan- 
cial, parenting, and emotional issues related to di- 
vorce. She is a principal at Offit/Kurman, where she 
practices family law, and is also vice president and 
founding member of the Maryland Collaborative 
Practice Council and the Collaborative Divorce As- 
sociation. She lives in Bethesda, Md. 


Allan M. Latts 91, M.B.A. 96 was named COO 
of Heaven Hill Distilleries, the nation’s largest fam- 
ily-owned and -operated distilled-spirits producer 
and marketer. He had served as director of corporate 
planning since joining the company in 2001. 


Sabrina Ross Lee 91 produced and directed a 
documentary film about rural American hip-hop, 
titled Where You From. The film premiered at the 
San Francisco Frozen Film Festival. 


Jeffrey C. Domina '93 is chair of the English 
department at Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass., 
where he lives with his wife, Tracy Ainsworth, and 
their sons, Quinn and Charlie. 


Brian Shaner '95 returned to the U.S. after 
serving in Balad, Iraq, as a family physician with 
the 332nd Expeditionary Medical Group. He and 
his wife, Heidi Young Shaner ’96, live in Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., with their two sons. 


April 16-18 


Tonya M. Matthews B.S.M_E. ’96 is vice presi- 
dent of museums at Cincinnati Museum Center, 
which was recently named one of five recipients of 
the National Medal for Museum & Library Service, 
the highest honor a museum can receive. The an- 
nual award is presented by the Institute of Museum 
and Library Services and recognizes institutions for 
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Melissa Camardo ’96 and Jennifer Gordon 798 


Sisters for Life 


hen Melissa Camardo 

and Jennifer Gordon 

were growing up, nei- 

ther had an inkling 
that they would one day become 
Roman Catholic nuns. Even though 
both had grown up in households 
grounded in Catholicism, joined 
the Duke Catholic Center as first- 
year students, and embarked on 
several faith- and service-based 
extracurricular pursuits during 
their time on campus, it took years 
for them to find their calling. 

Still, for both women, there 
were moments at Duke that pro- 
vided glimpses into what joining a 
religious community might look 
like. For Gordon, it was a retreat 
weekend during her sophomore 
year. A sister who worked with the 
Catholic center asked Gordon 
whether she had ever considered 
religious life. “I really hadn't,” re- 
calls Gordon, “but | wasn’t sur- 
prised by the question. | think God 
had already planted that seed, 
even though | wasn’t aware of it.” 

For Camardo, similar fall-break 
encounters her sophomore and 
senior years—immersion experi- 
ences working with the poor in 
Honduras and in Durham—shaped 
a vision of how she could combine 
her deepening faith and commit- 
ment to international service 
work. 


By design, the process of joining 
a religious order in the Catholic 
Church takes years. After graduat- 
ing from Duke, both Gordon and Ca- 
mardo worked or volunteered for 
faith-based organizations at home 
and abroad. As they found meaning 
and sustenance in the work, they 
began to realize that they were 
being called to a life of faith-based 
service. They joined the Sisters of 
Charity of Leavenworth, a commu- 
nity of women who have dedicated 
their lives to serving God through 
attending to women, children, and 
the poor in the areas of education, 
health care, social services, and 
pastoral ministry. 

Camardo made her perpetual 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience in 2006; Gordon, in 2009. 
Today, Camardo is vice president 
for mission and sponsorship at Ex- 
empla St. Joseph Hospital in Den- 
ver. She focuses on the hospital’s 
mission of providing health care, 
particularly for the city’s neediest 
populations, as an expression 
of faith. 

This includes determining 
whether a new medical initiative 
complements the institution’s 
mission, working with commu- 
nity-outreach initiatives, and sup- 
porting a values-based hospital 
culture. (The Sisters of Charity 
founded St. Joseph Hospital in 1873 
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and cosponsored the creation of 
Exempla Healthcare in 1998. Ca- 
mardo is one of ten Sisters of 

Charity working at the hospital.) 

Gordon works in what’s called 
mission integration at Providence 
Medical Center in Kansas City, 
Kansas, and at St. John Hospital in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, coordinating 
the hospitals’ community-benefit 
activities and providing support to 
employees, patients, and their 
families. “Of course there are 
fewer sisters than there were fifty 
years ago, and that’s okay,” she 
says. “Religious life will look dif- 
ferent in the future, but it is still a 
viable option, and God is still call- 
ing people to this life.” 

Both Camardo and Gordon 
laugh at the outdated notion of 
nuns as stern women cloaked in 
habits. They wear street clothes, 
cheer for Duke basketball, and be- 
long to the Sisters of Charity Face- 
book page. “Being a sister is 
life-giving,” says Camardo. 

“My Duke experience was piv- 
otal in shaping my spiritual and 
professional journey. Some people 
think that valuing the intellectual is 
antithetical to valuing the spiritual, 
and | just don’t see it that way. 
Being committed to a religious and 
Spiritual life is the fullest expres- 
sion of who | am as a person.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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Ruth Craven was lonesome after losing her 
husband a few years ago. Then, after a short hospital 
stay, she decided to move because she wanted to 
be “in a safe place and be close to my children and 
grandchildren.” After talking it over with daughters 
Linda, Carol and Jane, as well as her financial 
advisor, Ruth became a Galloway Ridge resident. 
“T love it! Before, I was one person alone, ina big 
house. Now I have so much more around me... 
I'm better health-wise and happiness-wise. It feels 
just like home to me.” 

Take control of your future with the areas only Life 
Care retirement community. Residences available; 


: . 5 
reservations for | hase 2 now being taken. 


(919) 545-2215 « (888) 763-9600 


3000 GALLOWAY RIDGE « PITTSBORO, NC 27312 
WWW.GALLOWAYRIDGE.COM 


au 
RESIDENCES AVAILABLE... 


Reservations for Phase 2 
Now Being Taken. 


GALLOW IDGE 
AT FEARRINGTON 


Distinctive Retirement Living 


r. OW NS TONES 
www. LheBrownstonesDurham.com 


Cex nce urban living at its finest in this 
distinctive community of 13 elegantly designed 
townhomes. Located at the convergence of Duke 
University, Brightleaf Square, and the historic 
Trinity Park neighborhood, The Brownstones 


feature classic exteriors inspired by turn of the 
century urban dwellings and a host of exceptional 


amenities. Roof gardens, elevators, and a courtyard 
name only a few. Numerous attractions are within 
walking distance. We invite you to learn more 
about The Brownstones, Downtown Durham’s 
most sophisticated residential address. 


Q Corner of Watts and Lamond Avenue, adjacent to Duke University 
an CALL RENE HENDRICKSON (919) 923-1377 
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outstanding social, educational, environmental, or 
economic contributions to their communities. 


Neferti X.M. Tadiar Ph.D. 96 published 
Things Fall Away: Philippine Historical Experience and 
the Makings of Globalization (Duke University 
Press). The book explores “the power of Filipino 
subaltern experience to shape social and economic 
realities and the critical role of the nation’s writers 
and poets in that process.” She is a professor of 
women’s studies at Barnard College. 


Valentin Dragoi Ph.D. '97 was awarded a four- 
year, $1.2 million grant through an initiative called 
Exceptional, Unconventional, Research Enabling 
Knowledge Acceleration (EUREKA). The project is 
titled “Real-time population coding underlying be- 
havioral decisions.” He is an assistant professor of 
neurobiology and anatomy at the University of 
Texas Medical School in Houston. His approach to 
studying the brain could further the understanding 
of dissociative disorders that affect about one in 20 
Americans. 


Hasan Kwame Jeffries A.M. '97, Ph.D. '03 
published Bloody Lowndes: Civil Rights and Black 
Power in Alabama's Black Belt (New York University 
Press). The book examines the story of the Lowndes 
County, Ala., freedom struggle and its contribution 
to the larger civil rights movement. Jeffries is an as- 
sistant professor of history at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and holds a joint appointment with the Kirwan 
Institute for the Study of Race and Ethnicity. 


Matthew S. Holland A.M. "98, Ph.D. '01 was 
inaugurated the sixth president of Utah Valley Uni- 
versity (UVU) in October. UVU is the second-largest 
public institution in Utah and was recently recog- 
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nized by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching for its engaged-learning model. 


Shireen K. Lewis Ph.D. '98 received an award 
from Ebony magazine, which honored her as an 
“Unsung Hero” who is making a difference for chil- 
dren, schools, and communities. She is the execu- 
tive director of the Washington nonprofit EduSeed, 
and founder of its SisterMentors program, which 
has helped 32 women of color earn doctorates and 
two groups of girls of color get into college (see 
Duke Magazine, November-December 2005). 


MARRIAGES: Erin E. Boydston 91 to Lou 
LaProcido on Noy. 15, 2008. Residence: Los Ange- 
les...Evan M. Katz 94 to Bridget Marnane on 
Noy. 1, 2008. Residence: Los Angeles... Kim- 
berly A. Jones B.S.C.E. 97 to Leon Imas on 
Sept. 26, 2009. Residence: Portland, Ore. 


BIRTHS: Fifth child and second son to Ashley 
Warren Jordaan '92 and Hendrik Jordaan on 
Sept. 21, 2009. Named Hendrik Daniel... Third 
child and daughter to Derek W. Edwards '93 
and Stephanie P. Edwards on Aug. 19, 2009. Named 
Crosby Catherine...Second child and daughter to 
Nathan J. Wood '93 and Shelby Oppel 
Wood 95 on Oct. 6, 2009. Named Roxanne 
Shelby...Second child and first son to Jeanne A. 
Collins 95 and Matthew V. Valenti 95 on 
Feb. 15, 2009. Named Luke Sannio...Second child 
and daughter to Shelby Oppel Wood "95 and 
Nathan J. Wood '93 on Oct. 6, 2009. Named 
Roxanne Shelby... Third child and daughter to 
Stephanie Hawley Henry '96 and James 
Karl Henry Jr. B.S.E. 96, Ph.D. 99. Named 
Georgiana Hawley...Second child and first daughter 
to Christina Johnson Johannesson 96 and 
Robert E. Johannesson on Sept. 30, 2008. Named 
Elizabeth Arlene...Second child and daughter to 
Barrett S. Brown 97 and Deborah V. Brown on 
April 9, 2009. Named Charlotte Waverly... First 
child and son to Peter A. Bove '99 and Hilary 
Burt on Dec. 25, 2008. Named Wyatt Ellis Bove... 
First child and daughter to Jason C. Grosland 
99 and Beth Kirshenbaum Grosland 00 on 
Aug. 31, 2009. Named Ava Michelle. 


2000s 


Rely oth Reunion apriticis 


David C. Carter Ph.D. ’01 published Te Music 
Has Gone Out of the Movement: Civil Rights and the 
Johnson Administration, 1965-1968 (University of 
North Carolina Press). He is an associate professor 
of history at Auburn University. 


Seth H. Weinberger A.M. '01, Ph.D. ’05 has 
published Restoring the Balance: War Powers in an Age 
of Terror, a book that proposes a rethinking of the 
division of war powers between the President and 
Congress, especially in light of the war on terror. 
He teaches international relations, U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, international security, and political philosophy 
at the University of Puget Sound. 


Roberto “Trey” Tepichin °02 joined the law 
firm Hanify & King as an associate in the Boston 
office. He specializes in complex business and com- 
mercial-litigation matters. 


Kristen Shanklin Dewey ‘03 graduated from 
N.C. State University’s College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine this past May. She is working as an associate 


ms Need to change your mailing address? E-mail: bluedevil@duke.edu . ; 


veterinarian in a small-animal clinic outside 
Raleigh. 
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Kandi N. Chitman-Hughes '05 graduated 
from the law school of the University of Arkansas- 
Little Rock this past May. 


Dan Cassuto Freilich ‘06 received an Emmy 
Award from the Chicago/Midwest chapter of the Na- 
tional Academy of Television Arts & Sciences for out- 
standing coverage of consumer/business topics. He 
was honored for his work as a reporter for the seg- 
ment “Does It Work?” on WKOW in Madison, Wis. 


Steven Y. Lin '06 was one of five scholars se- 
lected as a 2009 Pisacano Scholar by the Pisacano 
Leadership Foundation. The scholarships, up to 
$28,000 each, are awarded to students attending 
U.S. medical schools who demonstrate a strong 
commitment to the specialty of family medicine. 
He is a fourth-year medical student at Stanford 
University. 


Bronwyn B. Llewellyn M.E.M. '06 accepted a 
position with the World Wildlife Fund in Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania. She will serve as the monitoring 
and evaluation officer for the Coastal East Africa 
Initiative, which will create a new level of strategic 
investment in conservation by focusing on gover- 
nance, trade, and high-conservation-value areas. 


Daniel P. Michalak Jr. '06 released the album 
Tarpits and Canyonlands (Ramseur Records) as a mem- 
ber of the band Bombadil, contributing vocal, bass, 
and piano parts. He lives in Wilson, N.C., and cur- 
rently is organizing his grandfather's stamp collection. 


Bryan Rahija ‘06 released the album Tarpits and 
Canyonlands (Ramseur Records) as a member of the 
band Bombadil, contributing vocal, guitar, and piano 
parts. He is now living in Washington and works as a 
blog editor for the Project On Government Over- 
sight, a nonprofit government-watchdog group. 


Stuart C. Robinson ‘06 released the album 
Tarpits and Canyonlands (Ramseur Records) as a mem- 
ber of the band Bombadil, contributing vocal, piano, 
and guitar parts. He lives in Raleigh and is pursuing 
a second bachelor’s degree at N.C. State University, 
double-majoring in math and computer science. 


Julia L. Torti '08 won the Hit the Ground Run- 
ning Award from the Trevor Project, in New York, 
a suicide-prevention and crisis helpline for lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, and transgender youth. The award is 
presented annually to a new counselor for excel- 
lence in service. 


Tara K. Blalock M.A.T. 09 isa recipient of the 
Robert Noyce Supplemental Salary Award and will 
receive $10,000 annually for the next four years as 
she works in “high-needs” public-school districts. 
She is a chemistry and physical-science teacher at 
West Johnson High School in Benson, N.C. 


Beth M. Jarvis M.A.T. '09 is a recipient of the 
Robert Noyce Supplemental Salary Award and will 
receive $10,000 annually for the next four years as 
she works in “high-needs” public-school districts. 
She is a mathematics teacher at Green Hope High 
School in Cary, N.C. 


Alexander V. Modestou 09 received a teaching 
fellowship from the Knowles Science Teaching Foun- 
dation, a national organization that seeks to improve 

the quality of science and mathematics education. The 
fellowship, which provides as much as $150,000 over 

five years, provides support for new teachers. 


MARRIAGES: Nancy P. Kennedy ‘00 to 
Samuel Major on Aug. 29, 2009. Residence: Salt 
Lake City...Ricardo J.A. Pitts-Wiley ‘01 to 
Odaale K. Lamptey 02 on Sept. 20, 2009. 
Residence: Dumfries, Va.... Vikram K. De- 
visetty 02, M.D. 07, M.B.A. '07 to Kristen L. 
Zwiener '05 on Oct. 3, 2009. Residence: St. 
Louis... Odaale K. Lamptey ‘02 to Ricardo 
J.A. Pitts-Wiley 01 on Sepr. 20, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Dumfries, Va....Alison L. Richards ‘02 
to Joseph Miller on July 11, 2009. Residence: New 
York... Amanda N. Carlson '03 to Joshua A. 
Kallen on Aug. 15, 2009. Residence: Meriden, 
Conn....Kandi N. Chitman '05 to Dwight 
Hughes on Aug. 29, 2009. Residence: Little Rock, 
Ark....Abigail M. Tamm-Seitz '05 to Jason 
A. Wilcox '05 on Sept. 18, 2009. Residence: 
Chicago...Kristen L. Zwiener '05 to Vikram 
K. Devisetty 02, M.D. 07, M.B.A. '07 on Oct. 
3, 2009. Residence: St. Louis. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Beth Kir- 
shenbaum Grosland ‘00 and Jason C. 
Grosland 199 on Aug. 31, 2009. Named Ava 
Michelle...Second child and first daughter to 
Erica Williams Cummings ’01 and David 
D. Cummings ‘02 on July 6, 2009. Named 
Claire Elizabeth...Second child and first daughter 
to Jason B. Dean 03 and Alisa Zuburg Dean 
on June 7, 2009. Named Emerson Grace. 


Deaths 


Frances Coleman Phipps 30 of Baltimore, on 
Jan. 21, 2008. 


James M. Turner 30 of Fair Lawn, N.J., on June 
9, 2009. During World War I, he served with the 
Army Air Corps in Central Europe. He was a Freema- 
son and a past president of the Radburn Square Club. 
He is survived by a daughter, a brother, three grand- 
daughters, a grandson, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Manget Minter 32 of Austin, Texas, 
on June 22, 2009. She was born in Houchow, China, 
and read and spoke Chinese fluently. After receiving a 
master’s degree in Christian education from Yale Uni- 
versity, she returned to China as a missionary for the 
Presbyterian Church. She was also an active member of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in Austin, Church 
Women United, and Meals on Wheels. She is survived 
by three sons, 10 grandchildren, and 15 great-grand- 
children. 


Catharine Powe Cole '34 of Columbia, S.C., on 
July 21, 2009. She was a member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta at Duke and an active member of Trinity 
Church, in Columbia, for more than 55 years. She was 
also a member of the board and executive committee 
of the South Carolina Christian Action Council, a di- 
rector of Community Care Inc., and a longtime mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Young Women’s 
Christian Organization in Columbia. She is survived 
by two sons, two daughters, six grandchildren, and 13 
great-grandchildren. 
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Elizabeth Cheatham Duncan ‘34 of 


Greenville, N.C., on Aug. 20, 2009. At Duke, she was 
a member of Alpha Delta Pi. After receiving a master's 
degree in psychology from East Carolina University 
(ECU), she worked as a clinical psychologist with che 
Rehabilicacion Center of Pice County Memorial Hospi 
cal and the Developmental Evaluation Clinic of ECU's 
medical school. She is survived by two sons, a daugh 
ter, four grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren 


Doris Whitaker Williams °34 of Chapel Hill, 
on June 22, 2009. She was a lifelong member of 

Lowes Grove Baptiste Church and established a schol 
arship fund there in 1986. She is survived by a son, a 


daughter, four grandchildren, and a great-grandchild 


Esther “Petey” Ball McMaster 35, A.M. '37 
of Valley Forge, Pa., on May 23, 
ber of Delta Delta Delta at Duke 


009. She was a mem 


Henry V. Ackerman 36 of Venice, Fla., on May 
17, 2009. He is survived by his wife, Ethel; two sons; 


and two grandchildren 


Ida Shaw Applewhite Barber °36, B.S.N. 39 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., on June 21, 2009. At Duke, she 
was a member of the glee club and of Alpha Phi. She 
opened and directed Charlotte’s first chapter of the 


American Red Cross and later served as lead disaster 


coordinator during the 1977 Kentucky mudslides. She 


is survived by a daughter, two sons, and numerous 


grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Harlan L. Creech Jr. B.D. 36 of Charlotte, on 


June 15, 2009. He was ordained an elder of the 


United Methodist Church in 1939. He spent the next 
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Come to an all-day, on-campus 
conference for parents and children 
with college in their futures. Hear a 
panel of admissions experts discuss: 


searching for the right school 
the applications process 
financial aid 

setting your timetable 

essays and interviews 

testing 
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10 years serving as a minister in Western North Car 
olina, He is survived by three sons; six grandchildren; 


and 11 great-grandchildren 


Julian J. Ewell 36 of Fort Belvoir, Va 


) 


, on July 
, 2009, After serving as a paratrooper in World 
War II, he rose to the rank of lieutenant general in 
the Army, commanding the 9th Infantry Division, 
and later, the II Field Force Viernam. He is survived 
by his wife, Patricia; two daughters; two sons; a step 
son; a stepdaughter; six grandchildren; and a great 


granddaughter 


Elizabeth Pierce Green ‘36 of Winter Park, 
Fla., on Aug. 9, 2009, She was a member of Alpha 
Delta Pi and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Duke 
She was also a member of All Saints Church in Win- 
ter Park and served as a docent at the Cornell Mu- 
seum of Art at Rollins College. She is survived by a 


daughter, three sons, and five grandchildren 


Robert E. Buck B.S.C.E. '37 of Skippack, Pa., on 
Aug. 25, 2009. After serving in the Army during 

World War II, he worked at Budd Co. and was treas- 
urer of the Fort Washington, Pa., fire company for 25 
years. He is survived by his wife, Gladys; a daughter; 


a son; and four grandchildren 


William M. Edwards B.S.E. 37 of West Sims- 


bury, Conn., on Aug. 7, 2009. He was an engineer at 
Combustion Engineering for more than four decades. 


He is survived by two daughters and a grandson. 


William H. Glass M_D. ’37 of West Hartford, 
Conn., on June 30, 2009. A surgeon in the Coast Guard 
during World War II, he practiced internal medicine 
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for nearly 60 years in West Hartford, where he was a 
past president of the Hartford Medical Society. He is 
survived by two daughters, a son, and three grandsons. 


Elizabeth A. Greene ‘37 of Denver, on March 
31, 2008. She majored in sociology at Duke and later 
worked in Tulane University’s medical center auxil- 
iary. She is survived by a daughter, a son, and four 
grandchildren. 


Nelson R. Jantzen ‘37 of Savannah, Ga., on July 
13, 2009. He was a member of Pi Kappa Phi. During 
World War II, he served in the Navy at Guantanamo 
Bay and remained in the Navy Reserve until 1951. He 
was later a consultant to the Atlantic Refining Co. and 
the Ford Foundation. After retiring, he taught busi- 
ness-management courses at Columbus State Univer- 
sity in Georgia for 16 years. He is survived by two 
sons, three grandchildren, and two great-grandsons. 


Louis Kay '37 of Watseka, Ill., on May 27, 2009. At 
Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta Theta. He served 
in the Marine Corps during World War II. He owned 
and operated a farm in Watseka. Survivors include a 


daughter. 


Stanley P. Meyerson ‘37, J.D. '39 of Highlands, 
N.C., on May 23, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of 
the marching band. He is survived by his wife, Sherry. 


Lucile Hessick Stump '37 of Arlington, Va., on 


June 20, 2009. She was a member of Alpha Delta Pi 


and belonged to Memorial Baptist Church in Arling- 
ton, remaining an active member for more than 45 
years. She is survived by four daughters, 10 grandchil- 
dren, and 13 great-grandchildren. 
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George Bailey '38 of Fort Collins, Colo., on Aug. 
4, 2009. A World War II veteran, he helped create 
Dunton Realty and Mortgage Co. He is survived by his 
wife, Marguerite; four daughters, including Lori- 
anne Bailey Lieber '67; two sons; 10 grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Alex R. Josephs 38 of Charlotte, on July 10, 
2009. At Duke, he was a member of the Duke Am- 
bassadors dance band. He served in the Army during 
World War II. He worked for New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. for decades and eventually became a found- 
ing partner of Barry, Evans, Josephs, and Snipes. He is 
survived by two daughters; a son; five grandchildren, 
and a nephew, Raleigh A. Shoemaker '67. 


Arthur S. Pawling ‘38 of Salisbury, Md., on June 
24, 2009. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy, and 
two children. 


A. Harrell Pope ‘38, LL.B. ’40 of Dunn, N.C., on 
July 10, 2009. During law school, he was editor of 
the Law Review and elected to the Order of the Coif. 
He served in the Army in North Africa and Italy 
during World War II, attaining the rank of captain 
and receiving the Bronze Star. He is survived by his 
wife, Helen; two daughters; two sons; a stepdaugh- 
ter; two stepsons; two brothers; seven grandchildren; 
seven step-grandchildren; and two step great-grand- 
children. 


Leon W. Quick ’38 of Sarasota, Fla., on Aug. 12, 
2009. He played varsity basketball at Duke. He 
owned and operated Quick Motors, an automotive 
dealership, in Watertown, N.Y., for many years. He is 
survived by his wife, Patricia; a son; four stepsons; a 
grandson; 13 step-grandchildren; and five step great- 
grandchildren. 


John L. Barrett '39, M.D. '43 of Troy, Mich., on 
Aug. 26, 2008. 


Carroll Costigan Crosthwait '39 of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., on Feb. 5, 2009. At Duke, she was a 
member of Kappa Kappa Gamma. She is survived by 
her husband, Russell; a daughter; and two sons. 


W. Josephus Edwards '39 of Siler City, N.C., 
on March 7, 2007. He was a dentist in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. After mustering out, he worked in 
a private practice in Siler City for more than three 
decades. He is survived by his wife, Irene; a daughter; 
a grandson; and a great-granddaughter. 


Bettina Bell Wyman Emmons ’39 of Exeter, 

N.H., on June 12, 2009. She worked for Time Inc. in 
Boston and New York and was a member of the Jun- 
ior League of Boston. She is survived by three daugh- 
ters and three grandchildren. 


Gale D. Johnson ‘40 of Dunn, N.C., on Aug. 20, 
2009. He received his M.D. from Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. After serving as a medical of- 
ficer in the Navy during World War II, he opened a 
private practice in Dunn, which he operated for more 
than 50 years. After retiring, he served as director of 
health affairs at Campbell University in Buies Creek, 
N.C., for more than 10 years. He is survived by two 
sons, two daughters, a brother, a sister, six grandchil- 
dren, and a great-granddaughter. 


James W. Kelley M.D. '40 of Topeka, Kan., on 
Aug. 10, 2009. During World War II, he served in 
the Army as chief surgeon of the Sth Auxiliary Surgi- 
cal Group and was awarded the Bronze Star. He was 
the first resident in plastic and reconstructive surgery 


at Duke before entering private practice in Tulsa, 
Okla., where he worked for more than 20 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth Ramsey Kelley 
'42; three daughters; and three grandsons. 


Lucius F. Maltby Jr. 40 of Nantucket, Mass., on 
April 20, 2009. He was a member of Kappa Sigma. 


Esther Parker McClain R.N. '40, B.S.N. '40 of 
Westlake, Ohio, on July 23, 2009. As a nurse, she 
cared for polio victims in Warm Springs, Ga., and also 
served in the Army during World War II. She is sur- 
vived by three sons, two daughters, 13 grandchildren, 
and eight great-grandchildren. 


Louise Gracely Pohler '40 of Naples, Fla., on 
July 25, 2009. She was a member of Delta Delta Delta 
at Duke. She is survived by several nieces and nephews. 


John C. Rutledge B.S.E. ’40 of Cornelius, N.C., 
on July 9, 2009. He was a member of Delta Sigma Phi 
and mobilized industrial plants for the war effort dur- 
ing World War II. He worked for Leeds & Northrup as 
a sales manager for 37 years. He is survived by a son, 
two daughters, a sister, eight grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Henry B. Grant M.D. '41 of Rocky Mount, N.C., 
on July 5, 2009. He received his B.S. degree from 
UNC-CH before serving as a medical officer in the 
Army during World War II. He practiced pediatrics 
for nearly 50 years. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; 
two sons, James W. Grant M.D. '79 and Henry 
B. Grant Jr. M.Div. ’81; three daughters; six grand- 
children, including James A. Grant B.S.E. '02, 
M.D. '09, M.B.A. ’09; four great-grandchildren; two 
step-great-grandchildren; and a niece, Sally Grant 
Kleaveland ’57. 
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William P. Sheehan ’41 of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
on Oct. 23, 2008. He was a member of Phi Kappa Psi 
and served as an Army Air Corps mechanic in Italy and 
North Africa during World War II. He retired from 
Larson/Bateman Inc. as vice president in 1982 and later 
founded his own consulting business that specialized in 


fundraising for nonprofit organizations. He is survived 
by a son, a daughter, a sister, and a brother. 


Virginia L. Sweet '41 of Albany, N.Y., on July 12, 
2009. A passionate aviator, she served with the 
Women’s Airforce Service Pilots (WASP) during 
World War II and retired from the Air Force Reserve 
in 1979 as lieutenant colonel after 30 years of service. 
She also spent five years on active duty during and after 
the Korean War. In 1949, she received the Amelia 
Earhart Scholarship from the Air Force. She is survived 
by a cousin and several nieces and nephews. 


Lelia Lawrence Blackmon ‘42 of Buies Creek, 
N.C., on Sept. 20, 2009. She was a teacher in the 
Harnett County, N.C., public schools and was named 
teacher of the year. She is survived by her husband, 
Bruce; five daughters; a son; a sister; and 10 grand- 
children. 


Robert N. Chambers '42 of Green Valley, Ariz., 
on June 21, 2008. He is survived by his wife, Norma; a 
daughter; and a sister. 


Jane Nobles Elebash '42 of Pensacola, Fla., on 
July 7, 2009. She was a member of Kappa Delta. She is 
survived by two sons, a daughter, nine grandchildren, 
and 11 great-grandchildren. 


William M. MacLachlan Jr. B.S.C_E. '42 of 
Novi, Mich., on July 9, 2009. After graduating, he 
worked for the Tennessee Valley Authority before serv- 


is now possible for one’s 

cremains to rest for eternity in 

the peaceful surroundings of 
Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 


A shaded path winds through the site, 
bordered by plantings and stones 
engraved with names of those whose 
ashes are buried here. 


A charitable contribution to the Gardens 
endowment is required, which may 

be part of estate plans. For information, 
please contact: 


The Memorial Garden 

at Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
Duke University 

Box 90341 

Durham, NC 27708-0341 
919-668-3604 
bill.lefevre@duke.edu 
www.sarahpdukegardens.org 
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Margaret D. Van Schaack ‘42 of Charloccesvill 
Va., on April 30, 2009. She studied design and art his 
tory and conservation at the University of Oxford, Yale 
University, and other institutions. She worked with mu 


seums including the Uffizi Gallery and the Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art and published many articles on art and 
design. She is survived by a son and two grandsons 

Virginia Fetters Watson ‘42 of Birmingham, 
Mich., on July 12, 2009, She worked as a buyer for 
J.L. Hudson Co 


years. Survivors inc lude a niece and a nephe Ww 


a department-store chain, for 46 


Noel Johnson Woodson ‘42 of Winter Park 
Fla., on Aug. 26, 2009. At Duke, she was a member 
of Pi Beta Phi, and then served as a lieutenant in che 
Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Service 

(WAVES) during World War II. She is survived by a 


son, a daughee r, a sister, and two grande hildren 


Franklin R. Jackson °43 of Charlotte, on June 


18, 2009. He served as an officer in the Navy during 


World War Il and the Korean War. He worked at 


Duke Power, now Duke Energy, as a nuclear and 
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mechanical engineer. He is survived by a daughter; a 
brother, Harold M. Jackson II ‘49; two grand- 
daughters; and three great-granddaughters. His wife, 
Martha Bulloch Jackson ‘44, died on Aug. 

(), 2009 


Charles W. Lanham Jr. B.S.M.E 


on June | 


43 of Durham, 
’, 2009. He served in the Navy during 
World War II, He received his J.D. from Georgetown 

[ niversity and spent most of his career asa patent ex- 
aminer. He is survived by two daughters, a son, seven 


grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Carolyn Woolley Nalle ‘43 of Shreveport, La., 
10, 2008. She was a member of Alpha Delta 
Pi at Duke. She worked for the State of Louisiana 


on Aug 


until her retirement. She is survived by a son, a 


daughter, and three grandchildren. 


Martha Bulloch Jackson ‘44 of Charlotte, on 
Aug. 20, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of Alpha 
Delta Pi, After graduating, she worked as a high- 
school English teacher. She is survived by a daughter; 
a brother-in-law, Harold M. Jackson II '49: two 
granddaughters; and three great-granddaughters. Her 
1, Franklin R. Jackson ‘43, died on June 
8, 2009 


husban« 


Jessamine “Jac” Fleming Owen B.S.N. '44 
R.N. '44 of Jarratt, Va., on July 4, 2009. She worked 
as a home-health nurse. She is survived by three sons, 
a daughter, a sister, 10 grandchildren, and five great- 


grandchildren 


George E. Thurman M.D. ' 
May 31, 2008. He ; 
sity and served as a captain in the Army Medical 
Corps during World War II. He practiced medicine 
in Phoenix until his retirement in 1992. He is 


44 of Phoenix, on 


graduated from Princeton Univer- 


survived by a son, two daughters, and seven 
grandchildren 


Kenneth E. Ambrose “45, M.D. '49 of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., on June 21, 2009. He was a member of 
the Navy V-12 program at Duke. After graduating, 
he worked in public health before opening a private 
medical practice in 1959. He is survived by his wife, 
Genevieve; three daughters; two sisters; five grand- 


children; and four great-grandchildren. 


Betty Riddle Bashinsky R.N. ’45 of Birming- 


26, 2009. She was involved in 


ham, Ala., on June 
community organizations including the Junior 
League of Birmingham and the Audubon Society of 
Birmingham. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
nine grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 
George L. Brockway B.S.C.E. '45 of Atlanta, on 
Dec. 31, 2007. 


Joseph T. Houk ‘45 of Seattle, on March 24, 2009. 
He entered Duke’s Navy V-12 program at the age of 
17. He received his medical degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity and opened a radiology practice in 1959. He 
was a founding member of Highline Hospital in 
Burien, Wash. He is survived by his wife, Ann; two 
daughters; six sons; 15 grandchildren; and five great- 
grandchildren 


Baron P. Mayer °45 of Washington, N.C., on June 
28, 2009. He served in the Navy during World War I 
before starting work for General Electric, where he 
spent 39 years. He was honored by the company’s 
Elfun Society for outstanding public service. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Kaye Duncan Mayer ‘45; two 


sons; and two daughters 





Betsy Ann Olive '45 of Wilmington, N.C., on 
June 12, 2009. She received a degree in library science 
from UNC-CH and became the first woman to serve 
on the faculty of Cornell University’s business school. 
She eventually became its head librarian. She is sur- 
vived by a brother, Billy B. Olive B.S.E.E. ’48; 
two sisters, Charlotte Olive Hallberg ’48 and 
Patsy Olive Payne '51; a brother-in-law, 
Russell K. Hallberg M.E. ’50; and a niece, 
Susan Freya Olive J.D. 77. 


Charles J. Bebell '46 of Houston, on Aug. 30, 
2008. He is survived by his wife, Ann; a daughter; a 
son; and two grandchildren. 


Anne Flaherty Magnusson ’46 of Delray 
Beach, Fla., on Jan. 18, 2008. 


Elizabeth A. McMahan ‘46, A.M. ’48 of Chapel 
Hill, on Aug. 17, 2009. She received her Ph.D. from 
the University of Hawaii before joining the biology de- 
partment faculty of UNC-CH. She researched termites 
throughout the world and two insect species were 
named for her (see Duke Magazine, July-August 2009). 
She wrote and illustrated 10 children’s books and self- 
published two illustrated autobiographies. She is sur- 
vived by two sisters. 


Fred T. Plessner ’46 of Sacramento, Calif., on 
April 8, 2008. At Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Delta Theta and on the cheerleading squad. He served 
in the Navy during World War I and worked as di- 
rector of sales and marketing at RJR Nabisco Inc. He 
is survived by his wife, Jean; three daughters; two 
sons; 12 grandchildren; and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Theodore E. Sandberg ‘46 of South Hills, Pa., 
on June 18, 2009. He attended the Medical College of 
South Carolina under the Navy V-12 program during 
World War II and served as a physician during the Ko- 
rean War, for which he was awarded the Bronze Star. 
He had a private internal-medicine practice until 
1978, when he became medical director for the Mobay 
Chemical Corp. He is survived by his wife, Joyce; a 
daughter; a son; a sister; and a brother. 


John W. Sullenberger ‘46, M.D. ’51 of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., on April 12, 2009. He was a veteran of 
both the Navy and Army. After receiving his under- 
graduate and medical degrees from Duke, he began 
practicing medicine as a general and thoracic surgeon, 
eventually founding the heart-surgery division of Tal- 
lahassee Memorial Hospital. He is survived by his 
wife, Lois; three daughters; two sons; three sisters; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


William R. Kline '47 of Washington, on July 7, 
2009. At Duke, he was a member of Navy ROTC and 
retired from the Navy Reserve as a captain. He earned 
a D.D.S. from Georgetown University dental school 
in 1949 and practiced in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area for his entire career. He is survived by cousins 
and friends. 


Winifred “Betsy” Black Lawson G '47 of 
Gallatin, Tenn., on Dec. 13, 2008. She studied physical 
therapy at Duke. 


Donald S. Macoy ’47 of Mount Lebanon, Pa., on 
May 26, 2009. After serving in the Navy during 
World War II, he worked in the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence in Washington. He then spent his career with 
U.S. Steel Corp. and, after retiring, did consulting 
work for international steel companies. He is survived 
by his wife, Ruth; three sons; seven grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Peter R. Moody A.M. ’47 of Fayetteville, N.C., 
on Aug. 16, 2008. He was an Army Air Corps officer 
in World War II and later received a Ph.D. in English 
at the University of Cambridge in England. He was a 
charter member of the faculty at the Air Force Acad- 
emy, retiring in 1967 as brigadier general. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; three sons; two daughters; a 
stepdaughter; two brothers; 12 grandchildren; and 24 
great-grandchildren. 


Frances Pugh Shoffner R.N. '47 of Liberty, N.C., 
on July 29, 2008. She is survived by a daughter, two 
sons, a brother, three sisters, and three grandchildren. 


James E. Welch °47, M.D. ’51 of Las Cruces, 
N.M., on Aug. 5, 2009. After serving in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II, he practiced psychia- 
try in Las Cruces. He was a founder and the first CEO 
of Mesilla Valley Hospital. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; two daughters; a son; a sister; five grandchil- 
dren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Arthur D. Whittington '47 of Charlotte, on Aug. 
10, 2009. He fought in World War II with Gen. George 
Patton’s Third Army and later worked as a pharmaceu- 
tical salesman with Cutter Laboratories. He is survived 
by his wife, Frances; a son; and a granddaughter. 


Joseph K. Booth ’48 of Newnan, Ga., on Oct. 2, 
2007. At Duke, he was in Navy ROTC and was a 
member of Kappa Sigma. He later worked for Pil- 
grim Press. He is survived by his wife, Velma; three 
daughters; nine grandchildren; and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Kay Lauer Main ’48 of Glen Cove, N.Y., on Sept. 
29, 2008. She was a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma. 
She is survived by a daughter. 


Robert H. Parrish B.S.C.E. ’48 of Lexington, Ky., 
on Oct. 12, 2008. He served as a weather forecaster in 
the Army Air Corps during World War II and had a 
career as an engineer with Kentucky Utilities Co. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Irene, and a son. 


John L. Scott Jr. 48 of Augusta, S.C., on June 
10, 2009. He served in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II before beginning a 19-year career with 
DuPont. He is survived by his wife, Helen; two sons; 
a daughter; a sister; five grandchildren; and a great- 
grandchild. 


James W. Simmons Ph.D. ’48 of Atlanta, on 
April 22, 2009. During World War II, he taught radar 
technology to officers. He was a professor of physics at 
Emory University and served as chair of the depart- 
ment. He also taught Science Olympiad teams at a local 
elementary school. He is survived by a daughter, two 
sons, six grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Robert E. Lapp 49 of Middletown, N.J., on July 
2, 2009. He served in the Army during World War II 
and lettered in basketball and baseball at Duke, where 
he was also a member of Delta Tau Delta. He had a 40- 
year career in product management at Ethicon Inc., a 
Johnson & Johnson company. He is survived by three 
sons; a daughter, Barbara Lapp Prutzman 74; 
eight grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


George D. DeLaughter ‘50, M.D. '54 of Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., on June 30, 2009. He was a Marine 
Corps flight instructor before earning his medical de- 
gree. He held many administrative and leadership posi- 
tions in the medical community, including acting chief 
of general surgery at Halifax Health hospital in 
Florida. He is survived by three daughters and four 


grandchildren. 
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R. Maurice Edens M.R.1 


Texas, on June 15, 2009, He was a Methodist minister, 


10 of Georgetown, 


serving many communities throughout the country He 
is survived by his partner of many years, Ellioce Tucker, 


and a brother 


Carol Burnham Elwood R.N 
Marietta, Ga., 


nurse and raised champion Great Danes. She is sut 


50, B.S.N 


on July 29, 2009. She was a registered 


50 of 


vived by two daughters, two sons, a sister, a brother, 


five grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren 


C. Paul Gubbins Jr. ‘50 of Charlotte, on April 19, 
009. He served in the Army during World War IL. At 
Duke, he was a member of Sigma Chi and four-year 
letterman in swimming. He worked as a salesman for 
Pitney Bowes. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, 


and three grandchildren 


Mervyn R. Hamlin M.D. ‘50 of Fort Bragg, Calif., 
on May 28, 2009. He received his B.S. degree from 
Stanford University and practiced medicine for more 
than 5O years, owning the Redwood Coast Hospital 


and clinic. He is survived by a daughter 


Arlie C. Knipmeyer ‘50, B.D. '54 of Chesapeake, 
Va., on June 26, 2009. He served in the Army during 
World War I. He was a Methodist minister and, later, 
a pastor with the United Church of Christ. He ts sur- 

vived by his wife, Doris; four daughters; 11 grandchil- 


dren; and three great-grandchildren 


Paul W. Stephanz °50 of Greensboro, on Dec. 24, 
2009. He played football at Duke and, as a freshman, 
blocked a field goal in the 1945 Sugar Bowl. He served 
in the Army during World War II in the Pacific the- 
ater and then had a career in the banking industry. He 
retired as a vice president at Wachovia, where he 


worked for 37 years. He is survived by his wife, Bess 
Williams Stephanz ‘48; two daughters, Paula 
Stephanz Dennis 74 and Lynn Stephanz 
Harrington ‘81; a son, Mark E. Stephanz 's3; 
two sons-in-law, including Paul M. Dennis Jr. '72; 
a brother; a sister; and nine grandchildren, including 


Abby L. Dennis ‘01, J.D. ‘08 


G. Ketchel Adams '51 of Charleston, W.Va., on 
March 30, 2009. He served four years in the Navy 
during the Korean War. He was a special agent with 
the FBI for 22 years and later worked as an investiga- 
cor for che National Auto Theft Bureau. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jody; a daughter; a son; and two 


grandchildren 


Worth B. Daniels Jr. HS 51 of Baltimore, on 


July 9, 2009. He received his M.D. from the Johns 


Hopkins University and served in the Army, rising to 
the rank of captain. He practiced internal medicine in 
Baltimore for much of his career and served as chair of 
the board of The News & Observer Publishing Co. in 
Raleigh, which was owned by his family until 1995 
He is survived by his wife, Jane; two daughters; and 
three granddaughters. 


Franklin C. Graham '51 of West Catasauqua, Pa., 
on March 24, 2009. He served in the Pacific theater 

with the Army during World War I and then lettered 
in baseball at Duke. He spent much of his career in the 
clothing business and owned Eagle Activewear, a com- 
pany that supplied specialty clothing to rural postal 

carriers. He is survived by three sons, a sister, and three 


grandchildren. 


Douglas J. Jones '51 of Asheboro, N.C., on April 
12, 2009. He spent 30 years in education, including as 
principal of E.M. Yoder Elementary School in Mebane, 
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N.C.,, assistance superintendent of the Alamance County 
Public Schools, headmaster of Glade Valley School in 
Sparta, N.C., and principal of McCrary Elementary 
School in Asheboro. He is survived by his wife, Donna; 


two sons; two sisters; three brothers; and a grandson. 


William T. Moore '51 of Durham, on April 13, 
2009, During World War I, he served as a combat 
photographer and was awarded the Purple Heart. He 
worked as an urban and regional planner for the states 
of West Virginia and New York and helped design 
West Virginia's interstate highway system. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Rosalie. 


Robert E. Osborn '51 of Newcon, N.J., on April 
6, 2009. He served in World War II, reaching the rank 
of captain in the Army, At Duke, he was a member of 
Phi Kappa Psi. He worked at Chase National Bank in 
New York and at Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey. He 
is survived by his wife, Margaret; three daughters; two 
sons; six grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Isaac H. Terry Jr. '51 of Bahama, N.C., on June 
11, 2009. He served in the Navy and then worked for 
the Durham County office of Farm Bureau Insurance. 
He is survived by his wife, Ennis; two daughters; two 
sons; 12 grandchildren; and 11 great-grandchildren. 


Edwin W. Bitter 52 of Fort Pierce, Fla., on July 
17, 2009. A veteran of the Korean War, he was a part- 
ner, director, and chair of Scalamandré Silks Inc. The 
Smithsonian Institution is preserving his collection of 
American martial flintlock pistols. He is survived by 
his wife, Adriana; a daughter; three sons; 19 grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandchild. 


Olin H. Ingham '52 of Concord, N.H., on June 
29, 2009. He served in the Navy during World War 
II. He played varsity baseball at Duke and was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. He taught history and coached 
baseball at Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, Conn., and 
Belmont Hill School in Belmont, Mass. He is survived 
by a brother. 


Helen Bartak Trimarchi '52 of Forth Worth, 
Texas, on April 2, 2009. At Duke, she sang in the 
Chapel Choir. She was a librarian and served as director 
of a number of public libraries in the Fort Worth area. 
She is survived by three sons; a sister, Marian Bar- 
tak Malac '52; a brother-in-law, Barry F. Malac 
M.FE. 52; and six grandchildren. 


Harold F. Warren Jr. 52, L 55 of Tuckerton, 
N.J., on June 20, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps 
Reserve during the Korean War and then the Coast 
Guard Reserve for several years. He taught U:S. history 
and coached football and track for 35 years at schools 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 1976, he was in- 
ducted into the National Football Foundation Hall of 
Fame and, in 1998, into the New Jersey Scholastic 
Coaches Association Hall of Fame. He is survived by 
two sons and four grandchildren. 


Eugene M. Evans Jr. M.D. '53 of Danville, Va., 
on June 27, 2009. He served in the Navy during 
World War II. He is survived by three cousins. 


James E. Holbrook Jr. B.S.M.E. '53 of Greens- 
boro, on Feb. 8, 2009. He was employed by the State 
of North Carolina as a building-systems engineer. 
Survivors include his wife, Anne Tourdan Hol- 
brook ‘56. 


Beverly Boyle Ross '53 of Ashburn, Va., on July 
9, 2009. She taught in the Fairfax County (Va.) Public 
Schools for 21 years. She is survived by her husband, 
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Joseph G. Ross Jr. 52; a son; a daughter; a 
brother; a sister; three grandchildren; and a great- 
grandchild. 


Patricia Cohan Seaton '53 of Chicago, on 
March 25, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of Pi 
Beta Phi and the Chapel Choir. She earned a master’s 
degree in education from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1957. She was a painter, sculptor, musician, and 
champion amateur golfer. She is survived by her hus- 
band, J. Ralph Seaton Jr. 53; a daughter, Mar- 
ilynn Seaton Williams '79; a son, Joseph M. 
Seaton '82; a sister, Katherine Cohan 
Buechner '55; and three grandchildren. 


James M. Kelley Jr. M.D. 54 of Rome, Ga., 
Feb. 2, 2009. He earned a bachelor’s degree from 
Rice University in 1950 and later practiced at North- 
west Georgia Orthopaedic Center. He is survived by 
his wife, Eva; a daughter; and two sons. 


John B. Oliver Ph.D. '54 of Atlanta, on June 22, 
2009. He graduated Phi Beta Kappa and then went 
on to earn a master’s degree in classics from UNC- 
CH. He served in the Navy as an interpreter in the 
Pacific theater during World War II. He taught his- 
tory at Duke in the 1950s before going on to teach at 
both the University of Georgia and Georgia State 
University. Survivors include a cousin. 


W. Thompson Cullen Jr. °55 of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., on March 11, 2009. He earned a graduate degree 
in international studies at Georgetown University and 
subsequently spent six years in Germany as an officer 
in the Central Intelligence Agency. Upon returning to 
the U.S., he began a long career at Larry Smith & Co., a 
planning and development company. He is survived by 
his wife, Ann; a daughter; and two sisters. 


John David Ellington '55 of Goldsboro, N.C., 
on July 5, 2009. He had a 36-year career with the 
North Carolina Museum of History and received the 
Order of the Long Leaf Pine, the state’s highest civil- 
ian honor. He is survived by a sister. 


Austin T. Hyde Jr. HS 55 of Morganton, N.C., 
on July 10, 2009. He served in the Navy during 
World War II. He practiced at Rutherfordton Hospi- 
tal and held teaching appointments at the University 
of Virginia and at Duke. He volunteered with the 
North Carolina chapter of the Nature Conservancy. 
He is survived by his wife, Sandra; two sons; and two 
grandchildren. 


Edward V. Stephenson B.S.E.E. 55 of Cocoa 
Beach, Fla., on July 24, 2009. He served in the Navy 
Reserve, achieving the rank of captain, and then 
worked as a test conductor and manager of launch op- 
erations for Martin Marietta Corp. He is survived by 
his former wife and longtime companion, Alma 
Furlow Stephenson ’55; a daughter; a stepson; 
and two grandchildren. 


Robert M. Barker '56 of Charlotte, on July 17, 
2009. He served for 40 years as vice president of the 
American Trust Co., starting the company’s international 
division and opening branches in the Bahamas, Hong 
Kong, and London. He is survived by his wife, Mary; a 
daughter; four sons; a brother; and 15 grandchildren. 


James H. Hollomon '56 of Elizabeth City, N.C., 
on March 10, 2009. He served in the Air Force for 26 
years. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy, and two sons. 


Donald K. Sumner M.F. 56 of Mifflinburg, Pa., on 
April 24, 2009. During the Korean War, he served in 
the Army Corps of Engineers as a captain, receiving the 
Bronze Star in 1954. He was bureau chief of the Office 
of Environmental Resources in Harrisburg, Pa., and a 
member of the Society of American Foresters. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, two sons, and four grandsons. 


Janet Louise Allen ’57 of Detroit, on May 19, 
2009. She was superintendent of schools for Willow 
Run, Mich., and Three Rivers, Mich. She is survived 
by a daughter, a son, a brother, and four grandchildren. 


Frank “Buddy” Sohmer Jr. HS 57 of Winston- 
Salem, on March 30, 2009. He served in the Navy and 
then practiced gastroenterology and internal medicine 
for 35 years. He was president of the North Carolina 
Medical Peer Review Foundation and the North Car- 
olina Medical Society and served as one of North Car- 
olina’s delegates to the American Medical Association. 
He is survived by his wife, Jean; a son; three daughters; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Antonio C. Gonzalez 58, M.D. '62 of Amarillo, 
Texas, on June 22, 2009. He was a diagnostic radiolo- 
gist, holding medical licenses in Texas, Georgia, and 
North Carolina, and was the author of more than 40 
scientific publications. He is survived by his friends 
and colleagues. 


Jean Gerard Smith '58 of Richmond, Va., on June 
19, 2009. She served as a social worker at the Peters- 
burg (Va.) Health Department and was a member of 
Christ & Grace Episcopal Church for 49 years. She is 
survived by a daughter, two sons, and six grandchildren. 


Henry W. Kipp ‘59 of Olympia, Wash., on June 
29, 2009. He worked with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in Browning, 
Mont., for 32 years. He later worked on the Jicarilla 
Apache Reservation in New Mexico and as a researcher 
for the Department of the Interior in Washington. He 
is survived by his wife, Elaine; a daughter; and a son. 


John R. Loughead HS '59 of Lewisburg, Pa., on 
Feb. 23, 2008. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; 
five sons; two daughters; and 13 grandchildren. 


William F. Owens Jr. 59 of Pisgah Forest, N.C., 
on Feb. 13, 2009. He was a member of Alpha Phi 
Omega at Duke. He is survived by his wife, Joyce, and 
two daughters. 


Conway Lucas Winkler ’59 of Houston, on June 
21, 2009. She was a member of a number of education 
and cultural organizations. She is survived by a son, 
John L. Winkler ’86; a daughter, Maria Win- 
kler McGrath 95; two sisters; three brothers; and 
six grandchildren. 


James S. Bolen A.M. '60 of Santa Rosa, Calif., on 
May 24, 2007. He received his master’s degree in po- 
litical science. 


Jack T. Collins HS '60 of Cleveland, on April 29, 
2007. He earned a bachelor’s degree from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and an M.D. from Case Western Re- 
serve University. He practiced medicine in a private 
practice in Indiana and at the Cleveland Clinic. He is 
survived by his wife, Roslyn; two sons; and a daughter. 


M. Conrad Holmes B.D. ’60 of Sacramento, 
Calif., on March 22, 2008. He was a Methodist minis- 
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cer and a warden with che California Deparemenc of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation, He is survived by three 
daughters, a stepdaughter, a siscer, a brother, chree 


grandchildren, and one step-granddaughter 


Gerard G. Gingras HS ‘61 of Moncreal, Canada, 
on March 31, 2009. He completed his medical resi 
dency ac Duke after graduating from McGill Univer 
sicy and accending medical school ac Orcawa 
University. He had a private practice in Akron, Ohio, 
and was former chief of seat ac Akron General Medical 
Cencer, He is survived by three daughters, two sons, a 


brother, and five grandchildren 


James C. Thrower HS ‘61 of Charleston, S.C., on 
May 6, 2009. He served in the Army for two years and, 
lacer, in che Army Reserve. He was an anaesthesiologist 
at Roper and St. Francis hospicals for 30 years, He is 
survived by his wife, Harriett; a daughter; two sons; a 


sister; and six grandchildren 


Mary Turner Lane Ed.D. ‘62 of Chapel Hill, on 
June 24, 2009. She was on the faculty of the UNC-CH 
School of Education for 27 years and chaired the de- 
partment of elementary education for two years. She 
was also the first director of the women’s studies de- 
partment, a program she helped found. She is survived 
by a daughter and a granddaughter. 


Frederick C. Schneider III J.D. ‘62 of Pompano 
Beach, Fla., on June 24, 2009. He was a judge in East 
Brunswick, N.J. Over the course of his life, he traveled 
co 111 countries. He is survived by a niece and two 
nephews. 


Herbert E. Spivey A.M. '62, Ph.D. ’69 of Candler, 


N.C., on May 22, 2009. After serving as a captain in 
the Army, he taught literature at Colorado College. He 
also worked for the Colorado Springs police depart- 
ment as a counselor. He is survived by his wife, 
LaVonne; two daughters; and a son. 


G. Melvin Hipps M.A.T. ’63, Ed.D. ’65 of Ander- 
son, $.C., on April 22, 2009. He was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa as an undergraduate at UNC-CH and was 
a James B. Duke Fellow at Duke. He held academic 
positions at institutions including Baylor University 
and Anderson University. At Anderson, he served as 
vice president for academic affairs and academic dean. 
He is survived by his wife, Opal; a son; a daughter; and 
two grandchildren. 


Roger T. McLean Jr. B.S.E.E. 64 of St. George, 
Utah, on May 15, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of 
Kappa Sigma. He is survived by his wife, Helen. 


Thomas E. Andreoli HS ’65 of New York, on 
April 14, 2009. At Duke, he was a medical resident in 
internal medicine and was later appointed to the fac- 
ulty. He served as the founding director of nephrology 
at the University of Alabama-Birmingham’s medical 
school and held a number of leadership positions at in- 
stitutions including chair of the internal-medicine de- 
partment at the University of Texas Medical School in 
Houston. He is survived by his wife, Kathleen; two 
daughters; a son; and 10 grandchildren. 


Michael P. Graney ’65 of Powell, Ohio, on June 
16, 2009. He received his J.D. from the Ohio State 
University and was a partner with Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett law firm before his retirement. He is survived 
by his wife, Melinda; a daughter; a son; a stepdaughter; 
and four grandchildren. 


J. Stephen Simon B:S.C.E. ’65 of Dallas, on July 
8, 2009. An Army veteran, he worked at what is now 
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Exxon Mobil Corp. for 40 years, He was also chair of 
the board of visitors for che Pract School of Engineer- 


ing. Survivors include his wife, Susan 


Harry A. Allen Jr. B.D. 66 of Carbondale, IIl., on 


June 20, 2009. He was a counseling professor at South- 


ern Illinois University-Carbondale and also a clinical 
psychologist and author, He is survived by his wife, 
Carol; two daughters; and five grandchildren, 


Evette J. Zells M.Ed. '66 of Durham, on July 12, 
2009, She was a lawyer in Cook County, IIL, for much 
of her career, She is survived by a sister and a brother, 


Dorothy Taylor Mansfield-Jones Ph.D. ‘67 of 
Long Beach, Calif., on Oct. 9, 2008. She was a member 
of the Duke Symphony Orchestra. 


Philip W. Small '67 of Charlotte, on July 7, 2009. 
A Navy veteran, he worked for IBM World Trade Eu- 
rope and lived in France and Greece. He is survived by 
a sister and a brother. 


R. Janet Tarlton M.Ed. ‘67 of Durham, on March 
6, 2009. She earned a bachelor’s degree from Wake 
Forest University in 1949. 


Jay H. Fast M.Div. '68, Th.M. ‘69 of Morgantown, 
W.Va., on Jan. 28, 2009, He was a minister for more 
than 20 years at Ruble United Methodist Church in 
Wheeling, W.Va. He was also a licensed professional 
counselor. He is survived by his wife, Sherry; four 
daughters; a sister; and three granddaughters. 


Frank Ronco Jr. D.F. '68 of Flagstaff, Ariz., on 


July 8, 2009. After serving in the Navy, he worked for 


the U.S. Forest Service until his retirement in 1986. 
He is survived by his wife, Louise; a daughter; a son; 
and two grandchildren. 


Nicolette Friederich Brown Ph.D. ‘69 of 
Chapel Hill, on March 20, 2009. She earned bachelor's 
and master’s degrees from UNC-CH. She collaborated 
extensively with her husband, Edwin L. Brown, a pro- 
fessor of classics at UNC-CH. Her own academic work 
focused on the French Revolution. She is survived by 
her husband, two sons, and three grandchildren. 


Stanley G. Clarke Ph.D. '69 of Vancouver, Canada, 
on Dec. 13, 2008. He earned a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Saskatchewan in 1960 and was a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Carleton University in Ontario. 
He wrote and edited scholarly works including Avti- 
Theory in Ethics and Moral Conservatism, published in 
1989. He is survived by his friends and colleagues. 


William A.J. Sipple '70 of Bowie, Md., on June 
21, 2009. After earning a master’s degree in computer 
science, he worked in information technology for the 
U.S. Department of Defense. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha; a daughter; a son; a brother; and a sister. 


Jerry M. Cline A.M. '71 of Gastonia, N.C., on July 
13, 2009. She earned a bachelor’s degree from Catawba 
College. During World War II, she worked in a chem- 
istry lab in Norfolk, Va. She taught at several North 
Carolina schools, retiring from W.P. Grier Junior High 
School in Gastonia. She is survived by her husband, 
Harold; a daughter; and a son. 


Stephen J. Dunham 71 of Aurora, Ohio, on July 
1, 2009. While at Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta. He is survived by his wife, Christine, and a sister. 


Walter R. Odening Ph.D. 71 of San Diego, on 
April 11, 2009. He worked as an environmental con- 


sultant for various firms, including Advanced Sciences 
Inc. He was honored with the San Diego City Council 
Award, and May 1, 2007, was declared Dr. Walter 
Odening Day. He is survived by his wife, Linda. 


Susan Haumersen Heslep '72 of Richmond, 
Va., on April 2, 2009. She was a member of Pi Beta 
Phi and, after graduating, volunteered with Ameri- 
Corps’ Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA). She 
later taught high-school English for more than 30 
years, She is survived by a daughter, a son, and a 
brother, 


Theresa Phillips Vaughan Ph.D. '72 of Greens- 
boro, on June 13, 2009. She was a professor of mathe- 
matics at UNC-Greensboro for 21 years and served as 
vice president of the International Fibonacci Associa- 
tion. She is survived by her husband, Jerry; her father; 
and two sisters. 


Thomas M. Harmelink M.H.A. '73 of Raleigh, 
on June 17, 2009. He received a bachelor's degree from 
Hope College. He worked for the State of North Car- 
olina, eventually serving as chief of emergency medical 
services until 1985, when he and his wife, Mary, 
founded Health Force, a home-care agency. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons, his parents, two brothers, a 
sister, and a grandson. 


Joseph A. Holden Ph.D. '75 of Salt Lake City, on 
March 28, 2009. He earned an M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was a surgical pathologist. He is 

survived by his wife, Lisa; a daughter; his mother; and 
CWO SISCEFs. 


Patrice A. Talisman '77 of Miami, on June 22, 
2009. She and her husband, Richard, founded their 
own law firm. She is survived by her husband, two 
daughters, and a sister. 


Charles R. Meyer III '79 of Traverse City, Mich., 
on July 18, 2009. He graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
Duke and received his J.D. from the University of 
Michigan. He practiced first with a Detroit-based law 
firm and then with the U.S. Department of Justice, be- 
fore entering solo practice. He is survived by his wife, 
Leah; two daughters; a son; his parents; and a sister. 


David Cooper ’80 of Roslyn Heights, N.Y., on 
June 23, 2009. He received an M.D. and a Ph.D. from 
New York University and practiced medicine in the 
New York area. He is survived by his wife, Lesley; two 
sons; and a daughter. 


Jeffrey E. George ‘80 of Roanoke, Va., on Dec. 3, 
2008. After he graduated from West Virginia Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, he became director of cardio- 
thoracic surgery, chief of surgery, and chief of staff at St. 
Mary’s Medical Center in Huntington, W.Va. He was 
also a professor at Marshall University’s medical school. 
He is survived by his wife, Teresa. 


Joel F. Ginsburg HS ’80 of Signal Mountain, 
Tenn., on Aug. 1, 2009. He received his M.D. from the 
Medical College of Georgia and was a practicing pul- 
monologist in Chattanooga, Tenn. He is survived by 
his wife, Phyllis; two daughters; a brother; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 


Steven F. Kimbrough '80 of Cedar Grove, N.C., 
on Jan. 5, 2010. He was an artist, poet, and musician. 
At Duke, he played in One Real Band with his broth- 
ers Tim and Mark. He is survived by a son; a daughter; 
his father, Steve T. Kimbrough B.D. ’62; his 
mother; three brothers, including Timothy E. 
Kimbrough 79, M.Div. ’83 and Mark S. 


Kimbrough ’82:; and a sister-in-law, Darlene 
Detomo Kimbrough 's1. 


Charmaine E. Dwyer ’81 of Oak Park, IIl., on 
Aug. 6, 2007. She was a lawyer specializing in employ- 
ment law. She is survived by her mother and a sister. 


Vernon A. Fagin J.D. '82 of Los Angeles, on June 
18, 2009. He received a Ph.D. in history from the 
University of California-Los Angeles before coming to 
Duke. He practiced law in Los Angeles. He is survived 
by a son, a brother, and a sister. 


Grace Caldwell Hester A.M. 84 of Raleigh, on 
June 21, 2009. She received her bachelor’s degree from 
N.C. State University, where she later worked as a 
visiting lecturer in French. She is survived by her 
husband, Tom, and a daughter. 


Frank C. Cook IV '85 of Durham, on Aug. 19, 
2009. He was an herbalist and traveler. He is survived 
by his parents; a brother; a sister; and an aunt, Karen 
Kenerick Davidson '60. 


Anthony A. Silva M.B.A. ’86 of Kennesaw, Ga., 
on July 8, 2009. He worked for Mercer Human Re- 
source Consulting Services. He is survived by two sons, 
his father, two brothers, and a sister. 


Herbert G. Stiles Jr. '86 of Fayetteville, N.C., on 
July 22, 2009. He was the owner and operator of The 
Maintenance Men Inc., a business he started with his 
father. He is survived by his wife, Betsy; three sons; 

a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Kenneth J. Schuetz MF. '87 of John Day, Ore., 
on March 15, 2009. He worked for the U.S. Forest 
Service for 22 years. He is survived by two brothers 
and a sister. 


Helen Wolfe Evans A.M. ’89 of Raleigh, on April 
21, 2009. A civil rights activist, she worked at a North 
Carolina-based agency for household workers before co- 
founding a home-health-care organization in Scotland 
County, N.C. She also worked as a researcher for UNC- 
TV. She is survived by her husband, Murphy; two 
daughters; two sons; a brother; and eight grandchildren. 


Isabelle Belance A.M. '90, Ph.D. '96 of Chicago, 
on June 18, 2009. She is survived by her husband, 
Greg. 


Robert L. Kulik '90 of Bernardsville, N.J., on May 
22, 2009. He was working toward a doctoral degree at 
the University of Washington-Seattle while teaching 
marketing at Central Washington University. He is 
survived by a sister and three brothers. 


Kelly A. Finley '91 of New York, on April 24, 
2008. She was a Fulbright Scholar and received a J.D. 
from Fordham University. She is survived by her 
husband, Albert; a son; her mother; and a brother, 


David J. Finley 94. 


Joseph T. Sloane M.B.A. 91 of Winston-Salem, 
on June 16, 2009. He is survived by his wife, Terye; 
two daughters; and a brother. 


Patrick J. Bock J.D. '92 of Vero Beach, Fla., on 
May 27, 2009. Survivors include his wife, Lisa. 


W. Casey Daggett HS '08 of Davis, Calif., on 
July 5, 2009. He received his M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of California-San Francisco and was a cardiotho- 
racic surgeon. He is survived by seven children and 

a sister. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot 
nicer. (919) 929-3194. 
elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay in 
a hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condo- 
miniums, only three blocks from East Cam- 
pus on Trinity Avenue. Fully-furnished and 
completely equipped. Pool, gardens, cable 
TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. Now serving 
breakfast in the Historic Tower Cafe. THE 
place for Duke alumni and guests. Free 24- 
hour shuttle to East Campus, Duke Medical 
Center and West Campus. Nightly rentals 
from $80. All major credit cards accepted. 
www.DukeTower.com. General Manager: Lee 
Richardson, T 76. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. 

FHR @earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 
www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


ITALY VACATIONS! Dalla zuppa ai nocciolini 
(from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive customized vacation 
planning services since 1961. 
ciao@bethesdatravel.com 
301-656-1670 888-656-1670 


Kiawah: NEW RENOVATION 3BR cottage 
300yds from beach. On Heron Park and 
pool. Reduced Rates. 
rand_mendez@yahoo.com 


San Miguel, Mexico: Panoramic views of colonial 
UNESCO World Heritage city. 4 BR, 4.5 
BA house. Historic centro location. Pool. 
Cook/maid included. Rent weekly or 
monthly. (434)384-1801 or 
sma3terrazas@yahoo.com. 


New Zealand: North Island. Duke alumnus 
seeks nature loving Duke person to share an 
incredible lifestyle treasure. 1/2 my 50 acre 
hilltop pastoral estate surrounded by 3000 
acre kiwi/tui refuge and overlooking inter- 
esting Pacific islands. Short walk down to 
charming harbourside town. 60 to 80 degree 
microclimate year round. Gorgeous flat 
beach 1 km. Not for sale in 100 years. 
875,000. tuatara4618@yahoo.com 


A SOUTHERN CHAUTAUQUA. 
Residential NC Scholastic Retreats beside 
a cool mountain lake feature lectures by 
distinguished scholars 
(including Duke’s Michael Gillespie), 
evening cultural performances, golf, 
fly fishing, boating and mountaineering 
adventures, together with 
unique learning opportunities. Call it 
“summer camp for grown ups!” 
www.appalachianinstitution.org. 


or call 919 604 6424. 


Professional Furniture Shoppers: 30+ years of com- 
parative furniture shopping experience at 
major international furniture shows, close 
proximity to High Point North N.C. Many 
showrooms are now open year-round. Spe- 
cializing in sourcing high quality reproduc- 
tions and antiques of European, American, 
British, Asian styles, mid-century modern 
pieces and upholstery. Shop trade-only show- 
rooms and pay wholesale plus commission. 
Daily charges of $400.00 are deducted from 
purchase fees. Contact Liz Morten (T ’77) at 
336-722-1134 or lizkmorten@mac.com 


FOR SALE 


Charleston, S.C.: It’s the perfect time to buy! 
Call Saida Alexander Russell, Trinity class 
’80, to find a charming apartment or vaca- 
tion beach house. (843) 478-9391 or 
www.keystocharlestonrealestate.com. 





CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING | 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers through Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.): $10.00 per ad 

¢ Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 


printed legibly with the following information: 


name, billing address, phone number, e-mail 
address, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and 
the number of issues in which the ad will run. 
A form for ad submission is available on the 
advertising section of www.dukemagazine. 


duke.edu or by e-mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted 
payment forms: check, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include 


credit-card number, expiration date, name, 
billing address, and phone number. 


Send check or credit card information to: 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 

Credit card information may also be submitted 


by phone: (919) 684-2875. 


Deadlines: 

January-February 2010 issue: November 2 
March-April 2010 issue: January 4 

May-June 2010 issue: March 1 

July-August 2010 issue: May 3 
September-October 2010 issue: July 1 
November-December 2010 issue: September 1 


For more information about Duke Magazine 
Classifieds, please contact us at (919) 684-2875 
or dukemag@duke.edu. 
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ExtraCredit 


FEEDBACK 


Megan Morr 





True Blue? 


As the cover story suggests, 
Dukies share an exuberant 
school spirit but have di- 
vided opinions about Duke 
blue. There are multiple 
shades and brands of blue, 
including royal, Prussian, 
navy, Yale, and Carolina. 
Throughout its history, the 
university has looked to 
distinguish its color from 
the blue hues of others. 


Send us an image of your 
favorite representation—on a 
sweatshirt, hat, or pennant, for 
example—of what you consider 
to be authentic Duke blue. 


«: www.facebook.com/DukeMagazine 


Coach K Moments 


In February, head men’s 
basketball coach Mike 
Krzyzewski celebrated his 
1,000th game in thirty 
years of coaching at Duke. 
The editorial staff has com- 
piled its own list of the five 
most memorable games 
he’s coached. Which of the 
five is the most memorable, 
and why? 


Vote online for your favorite, 
and view the real-time results. 


r: @dukemagazine 


Kindle-ing Discussion 


In our last issue, we extended 
the conversation from the 
Duke Magazine Forum on 

the future of reading by 
asking whether you prefer 

to indulge in books or use 

a portable e-reader. Here 

are the results: 





E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 





LAST QUESTION 





We asked Deborah Jenson, professor 
of Romance studies, What are the 
origins of Haitian Creole, and how 
hard is it to learn? Shortly after the 
earthquake struck, Jenson developed 
a course called “Haitian Creole for 
Haitian Recovery.” 


Imagine a slave ship crossing 
the Middle Passage. It has a 
Portuguese captain, sailors 
from Nantes as well as Lisbon, 
and a cargo of captives from 
different communities in 
Africa. How did they 
communicate? 

They spoke in a rudimen- 
tary discourse known as a 
“pidgin” language. In the 
colonies, over time, this pid- 
gin language became the more 
stable and complex Creole. 

Haitian Creole (spelled 
Kreyol) has a mostly French 
lexical base, and its grammar 
is heavily influenced by vari- 
ous African languages. Kreyol 
is spoken by 9 million 
Haitians; a small minority 
also speaks French. 

Kreyol is not a particularly 
easy foreign language to learn, 
perhaps because it represents a 
merging of different language 
families; French skills may set 
you back with spoken Kreyol 
even as they help with reading 
recognition. 


: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 
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ie the he the friendships, 
and the magic of your Duke experience. 


Make your reservations now for Reunions 2010. We've lined up 

lots of family-friendly activities, so feel free to bring the kids! There 
will be tours, Arts and Academics, class parties on Friday, and the 
Reunions Gala on Saturday night. Catch up with classmates, gather 
with friends, and see what’s changed on campus — and what remains 
the same. Come back to campus to relive old memories, and make 
new ones this April! 


Reunions begin online at www.DukeReunions.com 
Click on your class year to see who's coming, where to stay, and 
what’s going on when you get here! Registration goes live this month! 


Reunions 2010 - Engage ° Connect ° Celebrate 
| 
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Why do students like me 
call you for gifts to 


the Duke Annual Fund? 











Sean-Pat T’11 
biology major, member 
of the track team, and 
Duke Phonathon supervisor 


NONPROFIT OF 
U.S. Postage 
PAID 
PPCO 


About 40% of undergraduates rely on need-basec 
aid, and Duke’s graduate and professional 
programs offer significant support as well. 


committed to 
teaching, mentoring, and ground-breaking researc 


funding everything from 
service-learning opportunities to programming 
at the Nasher Museum of Art. 


You can direct your gift to any of Duke's schools 
or to the museum, libraries, chapel, or gardens 





DUKE 
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FUND 


Face-Saving Surgery | Judging Americanidol | Championship With the Crazies 
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Durham native Frances Rollins WC’58 
developed a connection to Duke at a very 
early age. As a child, she would visit the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens every spring with 
her family. Her first summer job was at Duke, 
oTaTe Mia Mlle Mt-\7-1k0] (olor Mel coltlare Metolu) 101s 
before enrolling as an undergraduate. 
“Duke has meant so much to me, even before 
| was a student,” she said. 


Frances remains connected to Duke through 
her support of the Duke University Libraries 
and the Nasher Museum of Art. She 
currently serves on the Friends of the Library 
Executive Committee and is a longtime 
member of the Nasher’s Brummer Society. 
Frances is a member of the Founders and 
James B. Duke Societies, which recognize 
endowment and lifetime giving, and is 

a consistent supporter of the Annual Fund. 


However, her first love is Duke Gardens. 
“When | was a little girl, | recall picking my 
very first flower from my mother’s garden — 
a white lily of the valley.” Later, this memory 
Fyotola <-te Mele (-to(oMous-tol(-MeliMel MWA 
garden at Duke — the Page White Garden - 
in memory of her parents, Eula and Irving 
Page. Frances recently named Duke as the 
beneficiary of her IRA, designating the funds 
to support an endowment she established 
to maintain Page White Garden within the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens. She still visits the 
gardens often, and is pleased that her gift 
created a beautiful space for others to 
enjoy for years to come. 


To learn more about how a bequest . 
can help support a Duke program or 
organization you care about, visit 


giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
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COVER: DUKE IN HAITI 
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Healing and Helping Documenting Freedom Saving Face Look at Her Now 
by Patrick Adams by Robert J. Bliwise by Bridget Booher by Dave Karger 
Gauging—and contributing Graduate student Julia Part oncologist, part sculptor, | Kara DioGuardi’s tuneful 
to—Haiti’s recovery in the Gaffield earned worldwide surgeon Jonathan Cook trajectory—singer, song- 
wake of January’s devastating acclaim by discovering a attacks skin cancer with writer, record producer, and 
earthquake long-lost copy of Haiti’s an arsenal of innovative judge on American Idol 
Declaration of Independence techniques 

cover: In a Jacmel, Haiti, refugee camp, children watch as soldiers race to build canvas shelters for the city’s many displaced; photo by Patrick Adams 
DEPARTMENTS 

2 QUADQUOTES Aa 48 BooKs Evoking key moments in jazz, telling 

rh memorable stories on radio 
4 FORUM ante <6. 6.6 
8 Gazette 51 AlumniRegister 
Campus, Arts, Research DAA activities, class updates, mini-profiles 
18 sports Championship 4.0, the Cameron version 7] CLASSIFIEDS 
24 Q&A Watching the World Cup gia 72 EXTRACREDIT 
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Online + Web-only content - May-June 2010 


Music Montage: Videos of Kara DioGuardi’s greatest hits 

The Color Tan: History of tanning timeline 

Haitian Heritage: Julia Gaffield talks about her discovery 

Extra Credit: Continue the conversation—comment, vote, share images 





BETWEEN 
THELINES 


e’re in the business of knowing 
a good story,” says David 
Jarmul, Duke's associate vice 
president for news and com- 
munications. Jarmul and his colleague 
Camille Jackson, who had been cover- 
ing the university's involvement in 
Haiti, knew they had a good story in 


efforts to wipe out poverty, 
sraduate student Julia Gaffield. i j 
°"Gaffield folate through her IQGMOra NCe, racist: nd 
Facebook page that she had discovered y3 i . . . 
an sea Lait pe eee fe ; : : : ae: : : } : : N hatred Ir) this country 
“Shia, and beyond.”’ 


QUOTES 





Declaration of Independence. The early- i‘ SS 


February posting (later removed) came * OT 
shortly after she had made the find in ‘t's aA aN 
Be 








rT 9; 
; » 

Britain’s National Archives. One pro- | i , paljaeealiin —Abdullah Antepli, Duke’s Muslim chaplain, 
fessor overseeing her work reached out delivering the opening prayer at 
to Jarmul’s office about doing a “little the U.S. House of Representatives 
piece or release about this.” on Maren 3 

The reaction there was that post- Bh EE 
earthquake Haiti was big news and that 
the story had the evocative quality of a “We've learned that the public doesn’t “If you had a Martian who came down, 
Sep arae unite acon coun ane react reflexively to the tote board of and you told him what a university does, 
significance of the find with Gaffield’s war deachslk” fopei(s ee. ; 

war deaths]. you'd talk about teaching, you'd talk 


advisers at Duke and with one of Haiti’s b 4, And Chenier 
a he eal fea —Peter Feaver, Alexander F. Hehmeyer about research. /ind then he ad go over 
Se ES RONEN Be RSE Se) OTE te Professor of political science and public to the football stadium and say, ‘What 
with former Duke librarian David policy, on the significance of reaching some : - > , . 

is this?’ And you'd have a hard time 


Ferriero, the current U.S. archivist. 1,000 US. military fatalities in Afghanistan er = 
In late March the British archives Cre ee ee Nee” a aan 
: : : —Charles Clotfelter '69, Z. Smith Reynolds 
quietly reported the find on its website, Bs 


; “This wholesale medical imperialization Professor of public policy and professor of 
meaning the news couldn’t be con- f alg ld jalinore: economics and law, on the relationship 
of normality could potentially create between athletics and academics in higher 


tained for long. The university was 
looking to basketball’s Final Four 
weekend, certain to dominate media 


tens of millions of innocent bystanders education; Clotfelter recently published a study 
who would be mislabeled as having a indicating that university communities use 
8 libraries less during the NCAA men’s basketball 


mental disorder.” 
coverage of Duke for several days and tournament (NPR's Talk of the Nation) 
—Allen Frances, professor emeritus and former 


ED be Bree Pe nec iae chair of the psychiatry department, on the “I’m concerned about the potential, 
nicators. uke decided to release the expansion of what constitutes a mental particularly for children, to believe that 


story before the weekend, on April 1. disorder in the new edition of the Diagnostic : . : 
= id G fiel rs i Ai and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders they, too, can be an Olympian by having 
or several days, Gaffield fielded an or DSM-V (Los Angeles Times) a Happy Meal.” 


onslaught of interviews. Jarmul had 
8 J —Gary Bennett A.M. ‘99, Ph.D. '02, associate 


given her a crash media-training “Again, I’m gonna pick Duke here. I’ve professor of psychology and neuroscience, on 
course—making sure she was prepared heen completely Beieched” his misgivings about McDonald's sponsorship of 


for a range of questions, includin the Winter Olympics (NPR's Morning Edition) 
8 q 2 8 —President Barack Obama, on the influence 


whether the document should be repa- Reggie Love '05 had on his prediction that the “They j | hi pacfenli 
triated to Haiti. The news office shaped Duke men’s basketball team would advance cy ese aN Ae Is sense, this feeling, i 
a robust website, which featured Haiti to the South ca, Soe peas that time is going faster than they are. 
background provided by Gaffield’s —Warren Meck, professor of psychology and 


neuroscience, on what people tend to feel 
“We have real life examples of the increase when they age, stretching across cultures and 
: 5 : P : eras (NPR's All Things Considered) 
in portion size—all you have to do is 
look at what’s being sold at fast-food 
restaurants.” 


advisers, Deborah Jenson and Laurent 
Dubois (who had come to know, 
through their shared interest in Haiti, 
The New York Times reporter who 
would write about the discovery). 





“What is the shelf life of an eight-track 
tape? Does anyone remember Word- 


“ : —Martin Binks, professor of psychiatry and ¢D? 
A lot of research does have a thrill- behavioral science, on his skepticism toward Perfect? 
of-the-chase quality, f Jarmul says. “Re- the results of a study that analyzed the amount —David Ferriero, Archivist of the United States 
minding people of that is good not just of food present in artistic renderings of the Last and former Rita DiGiallonardo Holloway 
faepalce is f Malar ae lly.” Supper during the past 1,000 years and found University Librarian and vice provost for library 
or Vuke but for scholarship generally. that portion sizes had increased significantly affairs, on the challenges of archiving digital 
—Robert J. Bliwise, editor across time (Associated Press) records, during a lecture at Duke in March 


2 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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“We haven’t had one since we've been 
here. Why else would we be out here 
when it’s 25 degrees?” 

—Tiffany Dinkins ‘12, on 
at 
yapel Hill in February; the men f 


victory a month later 
a bonfire (Durham's Hera/d-Sun) 


“Let’s be frank, we all knew when we 
talked about going to Shanghai that 
China is not the United States—that it 
does not embrace all the same values, it 
does not offer all the same protections to 
free exchange of ideas.” 


—President Richard H. Brodhead, providing 


context for tt 
institution In ¢ 
University, wa 


») Tong 


/ 


against LU ronic/e) 


“When you've got a population with this 
big a difference, struggling, and under 
stress, religion would have to overcome 


an enormous number of risk factors to 


have a significant effe 

oenig M.H.S. ‘90, associate 

chiatry study claiming 

belief makes no significant 

difference in a person's risk for deve 
heart disease 


—Harold G 
sor Of c 
at relic 


ona 


OPINC 
(Reuters 


“This decision, however, comes as a 
complete shock. The lack of clear and 
consistent Communication over this 
decision to remove such iconic facial 

hair is disturbing.” 

> department of The Chronicle, 

about 


—Editorial-p 
in a facet 


ditorial raising question 
President R \ 


chard H. Brodhead’: 


V shorn 
upper lip (7he Chronicle) 


“T think there’s strength in numbers, and 
we can draw upon the principles of mu- 
tual aid—which are what built the In- 

ternet to begin with, as compared to the 

proprietary counterparts—in order to 
gather what otherwise are pretty power- 
less entities together into a stronger force.” 
of Internet law at 


—Jonathan Zittrain, professor é 
s can help 


versit 
safeguard their data from corporations, 
or general decay, during a 
lecture at Duke in March 


¥, ON ways that use 


governments, 


“For those fifteen years, John Stevens has 
essentially served as the Chief Justice of 

the Liberal Supreme Court.” 

Iter Dellinger, Douglas B. Maggs 
w, on the 

John Pau 

retire following 


or of Ie 
Court Justice 


influence of Supreme 
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Mixed Sources 
Product group from well-managed 
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Lament of Legalism 

I really enjoyed Bridget 
Booher's piece, “Playing 

by the Rules,” in the latest 
edition of the magazine 
[March-April 2010]. While 
there have been countless 
articles that have utilized 
the craziest examples of 
some of the NCAA’s more 
bizarre rules, I really appre- 
ciated that the story ex- 
plored the issue further and 
included an honest discus- 
sion of Duke. It was refresh- 
ing to get even a peek at the 
lengths that Duke goes to 
in a never-ending battle to 
remain compliant. 

The NCAA has made 
rule-following a near impos- 
sibility by creating far too 
many rules and by con- 
stantly tweaking them to 
the point of absurdity. It is 
eye opening to learn, 
through Booher’s article, the 
extent of the resources that 
Duke has devoted to com- 
pliance. But while it 1s com- 
forting to read exactly how 
committed Duke is to that 
process, it’s sad to have to 
come to the realization that 
running a clean college 
sports program means 
always being prepared to 
be viewed as guilty until 
proven innocent. 


Cannon C. Alsobrook ’94 
Atlanta 


Bones to Pick 


As the proud “mom” of an 
eleven-year-old Portuguese 
water dog, I thoroughly 
enjoyed your article “Why 
Dogs Love Us” [January- 
February 2010]. The side 
article, Good Dog!” 

by Sarah Takvorian, 


es | Silver Screen Successes | 


MAGAZING 


What is Duke Blue? 


Sorting through the history of a distinctive shade 





however, got my dander up. 

How can you mention 
Balto (an Alaskan mala- 
mute) without mentioning 
Togo (a Siberian husky)? 
Both were vital to the 
successful outcome of the 
diphtheria serum run. Togo 
if not 





should get equal 
top—billing. 

Twelve years old at the 
time, Togo covered the 
longest distance (261 miles) 
and the most hazardous ter- 
rain (frozen Norton Sound, 
Little McKinley Mountain) 
and did so under the harsh- 
est conditions (gale-force 
winds, minus-eighty-five- 
degree temperatures). 
Leonhard Seppala, Togo’s 
musher, credited his lead 
dog with keeping the team 
alive as he was often blinded 
by the elements. Balto fin- 
ished the last fifty-five miles 
of the journey and brought 
the serum to Nome. Two 
amazing dogs, but only one 
of them got his day. 

No need to ever ask a dog 
owner why it is we love them. 


Maria Arruda Balboni 
B.S.N. ’83 
Carlisle, Massachusetts 


I received my latest issue of 
Duke Magazine |January- 
February 2010] yesterday 
and, as someone whose 
family includes two English 





Springer Spaniels, read with 
interest the article “Why 
Dogs Love Us.” However, 
one small error in the associ- 
ated “Good Dog!” list 
jumped out at me. 

Stubby is cited as having 
been awarded the Purple 
Heart for World War I serv- 
ice. I don’t think so. There is 
the small matter that the 
Purple Heart was not re- 
established until 1932, 
after lapsing following the 
Revolutionary War. Soldiers 
wounded in World War I re- 
ceived a Wound Chevron to 
be worn on the lower-right 
sleeve of the uniform coat, 
not a Purple Heart. 

Regardless of how brave 
or honorable Stubby’s service 
was, he did not qualify for 
the Purple Heart. Although 
there have been a number of 
cases of Purple Hearts being 
“awarded” by pinning them 
on the blanket of an animal, 
these awards have been and 
remain personal acts by 
well-meaning people and 
not official awards of a 
military decoration. 


Walter G. Green III ’68 
Glen Allen, Virginia 


Costly Conundrum 


This is a response to profes- 
sor Donald Taylor at the 
Sanford School [Extra 





a | | am convinced Dr. Rhine made substantial contributions to the 
_ field and that such psychic phenomena eXISt. toms snes: 


Credit, January-February 
2010]. Both as a retired 
small-town general physician 
and as a patient, I think I 
know firsthand something 
about our health-care system. 
There is a tremendous con- 
trast between the great 
scientific advances in medi- 
cine and the diminishing 
affordability and access to 
this medicine. However, I 
don’t look favorably on the 
liberal Democratic proposals 
to solve the problem. 

I am not sure what the 
solution is, but there is a very 
significant factor that has not 
been mentioned so far as I 
know. It has an important re- 
lationship to the problem of 
skyrocketing costs of medical 
care. And it is a problem that 
had better be addressed, for 
it is just as important as the 
problem of medical-care 
costs. | am referring to the 
rapidly increasing cost of 
college and postgraduate 
education. How can a brand- 
new M.D. starting his prac- 
tice reduce his fees when he 
is already in debt for close to 
half-a-million dollars? And 
he is often beginning to take 
on a home mortgage and 
support a new family. 

As a college professor, like 
it or not, this especially in- 
volves you. Can you and your 
peers offer some solutions to 
this? As a major world-class 
institution, Duke would do 
well to take the lead in trying 
to solve this. 


Charles Kemper M.D. ’40 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


Extra Skepticism Perceived 
My wife, Jane Moody 
McGinley ’68, is rightfully 
proud of the university's 
strong academic standing. 
She lets me, just a mechani- 
cal engineer from California 
State Polytechnic University- 
Pomona, read her magazine 
to see what great things 
Duke is doing. Usually Iam 
very impressed, but I was 
quite dismayed by the article 
in the November-December 
2009 issue titled (quite 
correctly) “Strange Science.” 
This story promoted the 
studies of J.B. Rhine without 
a single critical or skeptical 
reference, as if his work was 
well accepted. 

Rhine’s research has, in 
fact, been severely criticized 
by many scholars who found 
problems with his use of 
statistical analysis and of his 
testing protocol. For exam- 
ple, he didn’t seem to under- 
stand that with a deck of 
twenty-five Zener cards, after 
a few were drawn and not 
replaced, the odds changed 
measurably. The more the 
deck was used, the choices of 
what remained became obvi- 
ous. This is not good science! 

There are many other ex- 
amples. If a subject initially 
scored higher than chance 
(which can happen in any 
random situation) but then 
was further tested, it was 
found that the test results 
averaged back toward chance 
results. Rather than realize 
that this was statistical real- 
ity, Rhine defended his belief 
by claiming that the test sub- 


ject got bored or gave wrong 
answers out of spite. In fact, 
there has never been any case 
where any subject has been 
shown to exhibit any such 
“extraordinary senses or 
powers” under any correctly 
designed and observed test. 

Perhaps the author of this 
credulous story should have 
done some more research. 
Please don’t taint the great 
image of Duke University by 
promoting any more bogus 
researchers. 


Joel McGinley 
Merritt Island, Florida 


I graduated in 1960 and had 
visited the laboratory run by 
J.B. Rhine. I obtained the 
ESP cards, and one summer, 
I think perhaps 1957, I had 
those cards at a summer 
camp where I was a coun- 
selor. While it began as just 
an activity, two people 
seemed to be able to gain hits 
in identifying a card after 
another had looked at it. 

I suspected they were play- 
ing a trick on me and tried to 
control the experiment. I 
became convinced that what 
they were doing was both 


Corrections 


shocking (consistently 75 to 
80 percent correct) and real. 
So, I wrote Dr. Rhine and 
asked for suggestions, which 
he gave me. I kept records 
and then gave a full report to 
the staff and Dr. Rhine. Dr. 
Rhine wanted to visit the 
people, [but] I think out of 
concern for their careers, they 
chose not to participate. 

When I saw Dr. Rhine sev- 
eral years after I graduated, 
he told me that it was one of 
the best cases of telepathy he 
had seen and that he was still 
trying to get the two individ- 
uals to participate in experi- 
ments with him. 

Somewhat inspired by 
what I had seen and the 
people at Duke, during some 
fourteen years of teaching 
Sunday school, I conducted 
experiments and found that 
younger students seemed to 
score substantially above 
chance almost every year. I 
am convinced Dr. Rhine 
made substantial contribu- 
tions to the field and that 
such psychic phenomena 
exist. 


Thomas A. Jones ’60 
Canyon Country, California 


In One Last Question, January-February 2010, the amount 
that the tax exclusion of employer-paid health-insurance 
premiums cost the federal government in 2009 was misstated. 
The cost was $250 billion, not $250 million. 


In Observer, March-April 2010, the nursing school’s acceler- 
ated bachelor of science in nursing program was misidentified 
as the accelerated bachelor of skilled nursing program. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www. dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Cost to attend Duke as an } University spending on 
undergraduate: up 8 percent | financial aid: up 27.5 percent 


Saving Wie 


Administrators tout budgetary progress, freeze salaries 


s the global economy begins to recover from the shocks of more than 450 positions, obviating the need for large-scale job 
the 2008 financial crisis, Duke administrators have begun cuts, Brodhead said. The steps taken, on the whole, have 
to reassess the university's budgetary situation. amounted to a savings of more than $50 million. 

In September 2008, the trustees approved Coupled with modest gains in the financial markets, which 


have reduced the estimated budget shortfall to 
$100 million, this means that in the first 
year of the three-year recovery plan, 
Duke has accounted for 
more than half of the 
projected savings 
needed. 

But Brodhead 
cautioned against 
loosening — stric- 
tures in the im- 

mediate future. For 
fiscal year 2011, base 
salaries for faculty and 
staff members will re- 
main unchanged. Duke 
will make a one-time pay- 
ment of $1,000 to all em- 
ployees who are eligible for 
benefits and earn $80,000 or 
less a year. 


a three-year plan to solidify the univer- 
sity’s financial base. At that time, ad- 


ministrators estimated that Duke faced ' 











a deficit of as much as $125 million for 
fiscal year 2012. To address the short- 
fall, administrators offered 
early-retirement packages 
to employees, curtailed 
hiring, suspended salary 
increases for employees 
earning more than 
$50,000, and began to 
conduct a university- 
wide cost-cutting 
program. 

President Richard H. 
Brodhead declared that the 
university's actions were be- 
ginning to bear fruit in a letter sent 
to Duke employees in March. The 
early-retirement incentives and hiring 
policies have trimmed the workforce by 


Four Dimension 


Keohane Quad to expand with dorm featuring new housing model 


new residence hall on West Campus will experiment with a The size and setup of each house is aimed at encouraging in- 
fresh housing model that could become the template for the teraction among classes by being small yet diverse, and K4 
way the university approaches living environments in the could end up influencing the design of residences on the 
future. Construction of the 150-bed dormitory, which will com- — planned New Campus. 
plete the quadrangle in Keohane Quad, 
is scheduled to begin in May and is on Work in progress: architectural rendering of residential addition. 
line to be completed by January 2012. 
The residence hall, nicknamed K4, 
will be split into two houses, one with 
ninety beds and the other with sixty. 
The houses will feature a larger number 
of single-bed rooms and suites meant 
to attract more juniors and seniors. The [2 
building will also better connect Edens 
Quad with the rest of West Campus, 


N79 27a 


administrators say. MAS 


Courtesy William Rawn Associates, Architects, Inc 
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Available Data 


New policy will make Duke research more accessible 


mously in March to create an open-ac- 

cess digital archive of their scholarly 
articles, a move intended to make research 
readily available to the public and to 
streamline the way it is archived at the 
university. 

Plans call for a Web-based repository of 
scholarly research that will be hosted by 
Duke and that will be available outside the 
traditional—and for independent  re- 
searchers and universities in the developing 
world, expensive—journal-subscription 
model. While faculty members will con- 


[is faculty members voted unani- 


tinue to publish their work in journals, the 
new policy calls for the university to retain 
a limited license to make articles available 
to the general public. 

While Duke is not the first university 
to implement a policy like this, officials 
say that they are aiming to deviate from 
other, similar policies by making their 
repository even easier for faculty members 
and outside researchers to use. At other 
universities with open-access archives, 
faculty members are responsible for up- 
loading their work into computer sys- 
tems; Duke librarians plan to streamline 


the process, incorporating it with faculty 
members’ annual departmental reports on 
their publication activity. 

Scholarly journals are, for the most part, 
supportive of the effort. Increased expo- 
sure helps both researchers and their pub- 
lishers by exposing more people to the 
work and increasing interest among and 
citation by other researchers. And if Con- 
gress passes the Federal Research Public 
Access Act, which will require that arti- 
cles resulting from some federally funded 
research be made publicly available, Duke 
will be ahead of the curve. 

An initial version of the new open-ac- 
cess repository system is scheduled to go 
online this fall. 





STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Ken Ilgunas, the man in the van 


y the time the U.S. Congress took 

action to reform student loans 

this spring, Duke graduate stu- 

dent Ken Ilgunas was more than 
a year into his own reform experiment: 
His home is his van. 

The 1994 Ford Econoline, which he 
bought on the day he moved to North 
Carolina to begin taking classes toward 
his master’s degree in liberal studies, sits 
in an undisclosed university-affiliated 
lot. Inside, it is tidy, with the seats re- 
moved from the back, leaving room for a 
sizable sleeping area. He keeps a bit of 
food—peanut butter peeking out from 
inside a plastic shelving set—and a 
camping stove, on which he sometimes 
prepares simple meals like oatmeal 
or spaghetti. 

llgunas is conducting this experiment 
in what he terms “radical living” with 
two main purposes in mind—saving 
money and living right. A devotee of 
Thoreau, he is interested in pursuing a 
life outside the “consumer-capitalist 
complex,” one in which he can more 
clearly understand the difference 
between his needs and wants. 

For example, he lists among his 
needs: good, healthy food (he says he 
eats vegetables and fruits in addition to 
his peanut butter and starchy entrees, 
and that he doesn’t consume dairy or 
meat products and seldom drinks); shel- 
ter (the van is “more than sufficient”); 
clothing (because nudity is not an op- 
tion); and access to nature (he has twice 


been a backwoods 
ranger with the 
National Park Service). 
Wants include: access 
to books and movies 
(he spends a lot of 
time in the library); 
hiking boots (he’s just 
bought a new pair); 
and seasonings (as- 
cetics can like flavor, 
too). “I’m happy, I’m 
comfortable, and it’s 
fun living ina van,” 
he says. 

IIgunas says that 
what he’s doing Is not 
a rebellious thrill. He 
lives in his van prima- 
rily to Save money. k 
After graduating with 
a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Buffalo, he was saddled 
with $32,000 of debt. For the next few 
years, he took a variety of low-wage 
jobs to pay it off, and before coming to 
Duke, managed to settle up with his 
creditors. llgunas believes the cost of 
higher education at private schools is 
astronomical and that taking out loans 
in order to pay for it has disastrous 
consequences for the individual and for 
society at large. 

“No one talks about their debt,” he 
says. ‘It’s something you have to detach 
yourself from.” He believes that universi- 
ties, by encouraging this kind of avoid- 


/ (Ul 


ance and irresponsibility with large sums 
of money, in effect educate students to 
incur even greater debt later in life. Not 
to mention that the need to repay stu- 
dent loans often discourages students 
from choosing less remunerative, but 
more socially conscious, career paths 
after graduating. 

lIgunas keeps a blog of his marginal 
living situation, and in December, it drew 
the attention of an editor with the web- 
site Salon.com, who Invited IIgunas to 
publish a column about his experiences. 
The story got popular quickly, spreading 
around the Internet and attracting the 
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Modern-day Thoreau: IIgunas at center of his radical living experiment. 
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Jon Gardiner 


attention of several national news out- 
lets. Agents have called, and there is a 
strong possibility he will write a book 
about his experiences. 

But the best thing to come out of his 
newfound fame is that a number of 
people, some more offbeat than others, 
have contacted him about meeting or to 
propose collaborative projects. Ilgunas is 
interested in pursuing some of them but 
ismum on any specifics. It’s enough 
that, in his isolation, he’s finding he’s 
far from alone. 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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ePrint 


Duke offers a campus-wide network of printers that 
makes it possible for students to print from their 
computers to any ePrint station, available in computer 


labs, libraries, the Bryan Center, the West Union Building, 


and various dorms and academic buildings. 


150 


ePrint stations on campus 


5 


models of printers available for ePrint users 


2003-04 


academic year ePrint started 


02 


cost in dollars to print one-sided sheet 


.02 


cost to print two-sided sheet 


51,406 


jobs printed fall semester at most popular ePrint 
station, across from the circulation desk of Perkins 


95,724 


average number of black-and-white pages printed a day 


424 


average number of color pages printed a day 


27,181,006 


average number of black-and-white pages printed a year 


111,405 


average number of color pages printed a year 


1,080 


average dpi 


12 


hours a file stays in an ePrint queue before being deleted 


2 


campus print queues 


—Sarah Takvorian 
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Speaker Roundup 


Global issues dominate spring appearances 





Gore: advocate for alternatives to fossil-fuel-based economy. 


# Al Gore, former Vice President and climate-change activist, 
at Page Auditorium. The 2007 Nobel Peace Prize winner 
came to campus as part of the Nicholas School of the Envi- 
ronment’s Environment and Society lecture series. 


® Neil Lewis, former correspondent for The New York Times 


and a senior lecturing fellow at Duke Law School, and Adam 
Liptak, U.S. Supreme Court correspondent for The New York 
Times, at the law school. The two conversed about the role of 
journalists who cover the U.S. Supreme Court. 


= Joseph Nye, former assistant secretary of defense, at the San- 


ford School of Public Policy. He spoke about the need to use 
cooperation and persuasion to influence international rela- 
tions, tactics known as “soft power,” a phrase he coined. 


= Amartya Sen, winner of the Nobel Prize in economics and 


Harvard University professor whose work has explored 
poverty, inequality, and human rights, at Goodson Chapel. 
He spoke about how Adam Smith’s economic philosophy is 
often misused by those opposed to government intervention 
in markets. 


® Peter Steinfels, former religion columnist for The New York 


Times, in the Westbrook Building. He spoke about the role 
of religion in the public sphere of secular society in Western 
nations. 


® Other speakers included Elliot Abrams, foreign-policy ex- 


pert who worked for Presidents George W. Bush and Ronald 
Reagan; Peter Bergen, national-security analyst at CNN; 
George Bodenheimer, president of ESPN and ABC Sports; 
William Burns, undersecretary of state for political affairs; 
and Rebecca Skloot, author of The Immortal Life of Henrietta 
Lacks. 





Chris Hildreth 
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String Fever 
Kronos Quartet plays Duke-commissioned 
piece at Page 


n April, the audience at Duke’s Page Auditorium was 
treated to the sounds of the internationally acclaimed 
Kronos Quartet, which performed the world premiere 
of “String Quartet No. 1.” The piece, arranged with the Kronos 
Quartet in mind, was commissioned by Duke Performances and 
composed by Grammy-winning composer Maria Schneider. 
Since its founding in 1973, the Kronos Quartet has released 
dozens of albums, toured the globe many times, and commissioned 
more than 600 works by the finest composers working today, in- 
cluding John Adams, Philip Glass, Steve Reich, and Terry Riley. 
Maria Schneider, who is best known for her jazz and big- 
band compositions, won a Grammy in 2008 for 
best instrumental composition on her album Con- 
cert in the Garden. This was her first collaboration 
with the Kronos Quartet. 
Schneider and the quartet were both in resi- 
dence at Duke before their performance and gave 
lectures, held open rehearsals, visited music 
classes, and participated in conversations with 
Duke performance groups. They also appeared 
for a listening event and talk in downtown 
Durham as part of the residency. 


| 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


his sixteenth-century panel once decorated the 
front of an Italian wedding chest (cassone) for 
an unidentified couple whose respective fami- 
lies’ coats of arms are represented on either 
end. Following the taste for mythological allegory 
fashionable during the Italian Renaissance, it depicts 
the Roman god Neptune holding his recognizable 
attribute, the trident, and riding four horses. 
Neptune is often associated with sea weddings— 


here, he is accompanied by Nereids (sea nymphs) relief against the gilded background. 





riding dolphins and being embraced by mermen. 
Putti blow horns, winged figures hold wreaths above, 
and water spills from urns held by two river gods. 

The wood is carved in both high and low relief to 
give sculptural volume to the figures, while suggest- 
ing spatial recession. The figure of Neptune, for 
example, is almost fully sculpted in the round with his 
left arm extending across his body, whereas his right 
arm and drapery are minimally carved in very low 


Poetry in Public 
Verse covers campus buses, walls, 
and conference halls 


he ride between East and West campuses on a 
ic bus takes about seven minutes, plenty 

of time for a quick chat, a last-minute study 
session, and now, a poem. Thanks to the efforts 
of Deborah Pope, professor of English, and Bev- 
erly Meek, an assistant in the arts outreach and 
communication program, the interior of twenty- 
five buses are now adorned with excerpts from 
well-known poems chosen by Pope’s students. 

The displays are just one of many projects that 
Pope says create a “critical mass” of poetry on 
campus. Interactive “poetry generator” software 
allows visitors to the Link in Perkins Library to 
create their own poems on a large screen, and a 
mixed-media poetry installation plays in the East 
Duke Building’s corridor gallery. A conference, 
“Life Lines: Poetry for Our Patients, Our Com- 
munities, Ourselves,” aimed at bringing together 
poets and health-care providers to discuss the 
therapeutic use of poetry, will be held on campus 
May 21 to 23. 


The powerful musculature of Neptune on this 
panel is reminiscent of the works of prominent Italian 
sculptors of the second half of the sixteenth century, 
such as Giovanni Bologna. The sculptor of the 
Nasher’s cassone panel had obviously studied classi- 
cal sarcophagi, which also feature mythological sub- 
jects and carvings in high relief. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 





Cassone panel with Neptune presiding over a wedding, ca. 1560, anonymous Florentine (Italian) artist. Carved walnut with gilding. 21% x 67 % inches. Collection of the Nasher Museum of Art. 
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° : 
“The seventy-seventh annual season of the American 
| Dance Festival, which has been a Duke and Durham 


Balancing act: Pilobolus blends elegance, wit, and athleticism. 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Reynolds Theater and, for the second year, at the 

n | Performing Arts Center (DPAC). 

son will feature eight world premiéres and many 
sroups, including Pilobolus, the 

nce Company, and Shen Wei Dance W. Jatiana Baganova, Merce Cunningham, and Jerome Robbins erformed by ADF 
rere go on sale beginning May 10. ye 





PERFORMANCE SCHEDULE: June 10-12: African American D 
(Reynolds) June 15-16: Monica Bill Barnes & Company* with 
pany* (Reynolds) June 17-19: Inbal Pinto & Avshalom Pollak D, 
(DPAC) June 21-23: Dendy Dancetheater (Reynolds) June 2 
BANDance Group* (DPAC) June 28-30: Eiko & Koma 
Pilobolus (DPAC) July 5-7: Martha Clarke (Reynolds) J 
Aerial Dance Company (DPAC) July 12-14: Rosie He 

Paul Taylor Dance Company (DPAC) July 19- 













Dancers (Reynolds) July 22-24: Shen Wei Dance Arts (DPAC) 
“Denotes first year performing at ADF 


‘ “ 





John Kane 


Ceramic View 
Pottery exhibition on Nasher lawn is work of renowned 
local artist 


the work of renowned local artist Mark Hewitt. Sarah Schroth, Nancy Hanks 

curator at the Nasher, who arranged the exhibition, says she intends for the pat- 
terned and salt-glazed pots to create an organic transition between the museum’s 
modernist edifice and the surrounding woods. 

For nearly thirty years, Hewitt has drawn inspiration from Asian and West 
African ceramics, as well as the native North Carolina pottery traditions of Seagrove 
and the Catawba River Valley. Hewitt digs the clay, mixes his own glazes, and fires 
his work in a wood-burning kiln. For this installation, titled “Mark Hewitt: Falling 
into Place,” the artist selected pots from his own collection, four private collections, 
and the Cameron Art Museum in Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Hewitt, who was born and raised in Stoke-on-Trent, England, and who currently 
lives in Pittsboro, North Carolina, south of Chapel Hill, has exhibited in New 
York, Tokyo, and London. In 2005, he helped curate the exhibition “The Potter's 
Eye: Art and Tradition in North Carolina Pottery” at the North Carolina Museum 
of Art. His work will be on view through the summer. 


[oes large ceramic pots adorn the lawn in front of the Nasher Museum of Art, 


Dig it: Hewitt’s clay pots. 














Selections from the Rare 


Collections Library 


orn in 1902, Herbert Lee 
Waters spent the majority 
of his life in Lexington, 
North Carolina, operating 
a photography studio. Looking for 
a Way to supplement his income 
during the Great Depression, he 
began traveling across the South 
on weekends to film the daily life 
of people in various communities. 
The H. Lee Waters Film Collec- 
tion, the largest collection of his 
films, includes more than seventy 
black-and-white movies Waters 
created between 1936 and 1942 as 
he crisscrossed North Carolina and 
parts of South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Tennessee. These beautifully 
photographed films provide a rare 
glimpse of what it was like to live 
inthe Piedmont region of the U.S. 
during the Great Depression. In 
addition, Waters, who was white, 
was one of the few filmmakers 
to capture relaxed and intimate 
scenes from everyday life in 
African-American communities. 
When he arrived in a town, 
Waters would film as many resi- 
dents as possible, often setting up 





Day in the life: Waters found beauty in the mundane—a girl with a Coke 
bottle, a couple purchasing movie tickets. 


his camera at a main intersection. 
He also typically filmed school- 
children entering or leaving school 
and workers arriving at or depart- 
ing from mills, plants, and facto- 
ries. A few weeks later, after 
editing the footage, Waters would 
return to the town and screen his 
films at a local movie house, 
charging residents a nickel or 
dime admission to see themselves 
onscreen. 

Waters often included trick 
Shots to engage his audience, 
such as trains moving backwards 


or children jumping in reverse. 
The films are dominated by shots 
of crowds and individual faces, 
which he filmed in order to in- 
crease the size of his audience and 
his revenue. Waters also captured 
a wide variety of activities, includ- 
ing school recitals, sports events, 
and mechanics at work, along 
with scenes from local businesses 
and factories, many of which 
underwrote his screenings. 

A digital collection of his films 
will be available to the public 
this fall. 


H. Lee Waters 


Homegrown History 
Film version of Duke professor's 
book released nationwide 








othy Tyson’s best-selling history and 

memoir, Blood Done Sign My Name, 
opened nationwide in February, marking 
the culmination of a long process of 
adapting the work for the silver screen. 

The story focuses on the racially moti- 
vated murder of a twenty-three-year-old 
black U.S. Army veteran, Henry Marrow, 
in 1970s Oxford, North Carolina, and the 
resulting social upheaval, which included 
riots, boycotts, marches, and courtroom 
battles. Tyson Ph.D. ’94 wrote about how 
his father, Vernon Tyson B.D. "57, the pas- 
tor of Oxford’s all-white Methodist church, 
attempted to foster dialogue and healing 
in the community. He and his family were 


Je film version of Duke professor Tim- 


eventually driven out of town. 

Ben Chavis M.Div. ’80, a young black 
activist in Oxford, is played by Nate 
Parker, an up-and-coming actor who has 
performed alongside Denzel Washington 
and Forest 
Whitaker, and 
whose credits 
include roles 
in recent re- 
leases such as 
The Secret Life 
of Bees and The 
Great Debaters. 

The movie 
was adapted 
for the screen 
and directed 
by Jeb Stuart 
and was shot 
in North Carolina. In 2008, playwright 
and actor Mike Wiley, the current Lehman 
Brady Visiting Joint Chair Professor in 
documentary studies and American stud- 
ies, adapted the book for the stage, bring- 
ing his one-man performance to Duke 
that year. 

Tyson, whose memoir has garnered 
praise from both history scholars and faith 
communities, is a senior scholar at the 
Center for Documentary Studies and a 
visiting professor at the divinity school. 


BLOOD 
DONE SIGN 
MY NAME 


Timothy B. Tyson 
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Cora Cure 


July 2008 - January 2009 


Large gift provides for new center, clinical trials 


Kurtzberg HS ’83, the director of 


EK more than two decades, Joanne 


Duke’s pediatric blood- and marrow- 
transplant program, has been studying 
stem cells in umbilical-cord blood and 
their possible use in treating diseases like 
cancer and cerebral palsy. This spring, the 
university received a $10.2 million gift 
from North Carolina’s Robertson Founda- 
tion to create a permanent center devoted 
to turning this research into therapy. 

Umbilical-cord-blood stem cells—nor- 


ability to grow and develop into various 
types of cells throughout the body. They 
can be harvested after birth and stored for 
future transplant in patients. Kurtzberg 
established the Carolinas Cord Blood 
Bank in 1996, which has grown into one 
of the largest public cord-blood banks in 
the world. 

The latest gift will be used to create the 
Translational Cell Therapy Center, or 
TCTC. A special lab and storage facility 
will enable researchers to conduct their 


mmm | ORE SE AC 
Stock market 
Heart attacks 


Source: Duke study 





January 2009 - July 2009 


ical trial to test whether cord-blood trans- 
plantation is effective for treating cerebral 
palsy in children. 

Much of Kurtzberg’s current research 
focuses on children with acquired or ge- 
netically linked brain injury, many of 
whom come from all over the world to re- 
ceive cord-blood treatments under her di- 
rection. Future studies will look into 
using cord-blood stem cells to treat con- 
genital heart disease or the effects of 


mally discarded after birth 


SYLLABUS 





have the 


Women’s Studies 102S: Food, Farming, 


and Feminism 


n 2006, children sitting at dinner 

tables across America rejoiced. The 

Centers for Disease Control and 

Prevention had announced a multi- 
State outbreak of F. col/ in several 
brands of spinach and recommended 
that it not be purchased or served. In 
2009, these same children were most 
likely disappointed to discover that 
because of another food-borne dis- 
ease, Salmonella, their lunchboxes 
were lacking the classic peanut-butter 
Sandwiches that are as synonymous 
with school as red apples and sharp- 
ened pencils. 

Kathy Rudy M.Div. 89, Ph.D. ’93, 
who first taught “Food, Farming, and 
Feminism” in the spring of 2008, says 
that interest in the subject has become 
more widespread since the publication 
of Michael Pollan’s best-selling book 
The Omnivore's Dilemma. The conver- 
gence of the message of Pollan’s book, 
increasing occurrences of food-borne 
diseases in places you would not 
normally look, such as spinach and 
peanut butter, and the growing recog- 
nition of diet-related health problems 
serves as the course’s foundation, 
prompting the students to investigate 


how we define ourselves in relation to 
what we consume every day. 

Divided into three sections—“‘the 
local and the global,” “the animal 
question,” and “food, culture, and 
identity’—the seminar allows students 
to examine from multiple vantage 
points the complex issues surrounding 
today’s food industry. Rudy often in- 
corporates thirty to forty-five minutes 
of film in her classes, pulling from a 
rich selection of food-related docu- 
mentaries that have emerged in the 
past several years. Moreover, she in- 
vites local sustainable farmers or arti- 
sans such as cheese makers to talk to 
the class, and the semester may in- 
clude a field trip to a local dairy, hog, or 
vegetable farm, the Durham Farmer’s 
Market, or, as happened one year, 

a Slaughterhouse. 

Rudy wants students to realize the 
increasing role of large corporations in 
their diet, a profound shift from the 
experience of their parents. “We have 
been sold a bill of goods that we have 
a wider choice than our parents, but 
we have much less choice than thirty 
years ago,” she says, using the exam- 
ple of a cereal aisle that offers thirty 
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first placebo-controlled, randomized clin- 


NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER 


ANIMAL, 
VEGETABLE, 
MIRACLE 


BARBARA 


KINGSOLVER 





varieties of cereal but only two choices 
of grain: genetically modified wheat or 
soy. She also notes the dire effects that 
monoculture farming has had in devel- 
oping countries, leading to the degra- 
dation of soil, water, and forests, with 
most of the repercussions affecting 
women responsible for feeding 

their families. 

The closer we can get to the farmer, 
she notes, the healthier we and the 
planet will be. Farming and food pro- 
duction used to be an art, says Rudy. 
“It’s now a conveyor belt, an industry. 
We need to regain that knowledge 
[of] who we are in relation to the way 
things [in the natural world] fit 
together.” 


Professor 

M. Kathy Rudy is an associate professor 
of women’s studies. She is working on 
a project that builds a new approach to 
animal advocacy based on feminist, 


strokes and brain injuries. 





The Pig Who 
Sang to the Moon 












The 
Emotional 
World 
of Farm 
Animals 


postmodern, and Earth-friendly 
principles and themes. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Twelve nonfiction books by various 
authors, including Carol Adams, /he 
Sexual Politics of Meat; Wendell Berry, 
Bringing It to the Table: On Farming 
and Food; Jonathan Saffron Foer, Fat- 
ing Animals; Catherine Friend, The 
Compassionate Carnivore; Barbara 
Kingsolver, Animal, Vegetable, Miracle; 
Jeffrey Masson, The Pig Who Sang to 
the Moon 


Assignments 

Two eight- to ten-page papers in re- 
sponse to topics related to plants, ani- 
mals, and human nature and gender 


—Sarah Takvorian 





Virtual Art History 


Duke scholars share new teach- 
ing and research methods 


he study of Roman baths and Francis- 

can churches may not seem to lend it- 

self to computer technology. But 
faculty members in Duke’s art, art history, 
and visual studies department are using 
sophisticated software to learn, and teach, 
about the ancient and medieval world, 
and the fit is quite natural. In an experi- 
mental class last year, they used graphic- 
and Web-design programs such as 
Google’s Sketchup and Adobe’s Photo- 
shop and Dreamweaver to show students 
how ancient archaeological sites and thir- 
teenth-century monastic communities 
evolved over time. 

At a conference in Chapel Hill this 
spring that focused on the use of technol- 
ogy in the humanities, Duke faculty mem- 
bers, including Sheila Dillon, Caroline 
Bruzelius, Rachel Brady, and Raquel Sal- 
vatella de Prada, presented what they con- 
sider a prototype for the use of these 
computer programs as teaching tools in the 
future. They noted that using these kinds 
of technology facilitates collaboration and 
hands-on learning for researchers and stu- 
dents that is uncommon in the humanities. 





Stimulating find: Zebrafish hold heart clues. 


Regenerating Hearts 
Zebrafish cardiac cells restore themselves, may hold promise 
for humans 


key reason heart attacks are so dangerous is that they kill heart muscle cells. In 
humans, these cells have a limited ability to regenerate, so scar tissue builds up, 
making it more difficult for the heart to circulate blood. 

But heart muscles in the zebrafish, which regenerate after being damaged, have 
given Duke scientists a few ideas that may lead to new directions in clinical research 
and better therapy after heart attacks. Research conducted by Kenneth Poss, profes- 
sor of cell biology, shows that a certain kind of heart muscle cell, called a cardiomy- 
ocyte, is likely responsible for the regenerative effects. Identifying these cells provides 
a target for future studies into cardiac muscle regeneration, which may eventually 
be used as therapy for heart disease in humans. 

Researchers at Duke also found that the cardiomyocytes were beginning to syn- 
chronize with the rhythm of the muscle that was spared by injury—within two 
weeks the regenerated tissue was beating in concert with the normal tissue. This is 
the first time that evidence has suggested this electrical coupling. 

A third finding was that the zebrafish heart muscle works around scar tissue, 
which has interesting implications for treating the human heart. Normal zebrafish 
cardiac cells don’t scar, but the researchers manipulated them so that they would. E oj 
When the scar tissue formed, as it does in the human heart, the cardiomyocytes still Reviving ruins: Technology helps students 
produced new cells surrounding the damaged area. recreate ancient sites. 





Laura Fravel / Akara Lee 
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Understanding Urchin Sight / 


uring the daytime in the subtidal zone, when light filters through the water 
just below the ocean’s surface, sea urchins scramble for a place to ied re 
looking for a crevice where they can lie low until evening, when predators are 
few and food is plenty. As it turns out, they find their hiding places 
without the benefit of a specialized sense organ like the eye. 
Sonke Johnsen, associate professor of biology, designed an 
ZA nat to determine how and how well sea urchins “see.” 
He found that they could sense whensan object was nearby (the 
test made sure this recognition couldn’t have been caused by 
factors like vibration or sound) but couldn't tell exactly what 
it was. Some sea urchins moved toward the object; others 
moved away. 
Johnsen explains that vision is a continuum: Organisms receive details about 
- their environment in varying degrees. The human eye has a lens that directs light 
to a specific point onthe retina. Sea urchins’ spines direct light to their hard shells, 
which are photosensitive. This mechanism is unique in the animal kingdom. 
In effect, he says, the sea urchin’s entire body “acts as one large eyeball.” 
— Aaron Kirschenteld 



























A UPSIDE OF 


IRRATIONALITY 
The Unexpected Benefits 
\ of Defying Logic 
at Work and at Home 









Bead Breakthrough 


New technique preserves 
potent proteins in glasslike 
form 

[) researchers have devised a 


method to dry and preserve proteins 

in glassy microbeads that seem to re- 
tain the molecules’ properties while po- 
tentially making them easier to use in 
medication. 

David Needham, a professor of me- 
chanical engineering and materials sci- 
ence, says that he was able to separate 
the proteins from water by pulling the 
water into an organic solvent called de- 
canol. Left behind was a tiny bead of 
protein that can be preserved because it 
contains an amount of water so small 
that bacteria and fungi cannot grow in 
it. The protein can still function nor- 
mally when rehydrated. 

At present, proteins are dried into 
clumpy, irregular powders—usually by 
freeze-drying—to protect them from 
being damaged by microbes and to re- 
tain most of their utility. The problem 
is these powdered proteins tend to clog 
syringes. Needham and his research 
group hope the glassy microbeads, 
which are only about 26 millionths of a 
meter in diameter, will someday replace 
powders and will be directly injected 
into the body as medications. Their re- 
search indicates that high concentrations 
of microbeads would not be as likely to 
clog syringes. 

Also, turning proteins into mi- 
crobeads is less time consuming than 
freeze-drying, researchers say. They are 
working in collaboration with Duke’s 
Tisch Brain Tumor Center and Compre- 
hensive Cancer Center and are seeking 
additional funding to conduct initial 
evaluations of glasslike forms of three 
molecules that could potentially be used 
to fight cancer. 


Dan Ariely Ph.D. ’98, James B. Duke Professor of psychology and behavioral economics, is out with a new book this 
June, The Upside of Irrationality (HarperCollins). Following up on his research for his first book, Predictably Irrational, 
Ariely draws conclusions about why irrationality could be responsible for countless positive effects in life, such as 

trust, adaptability, and appreciation of one’s work. 







DoOmumaaoch tans Gimile 


Annual re-evaluations important for children diagnosed with 


attention disorders 


any elementary-school children with 
clinically elevated attention prob- 


lems in one grade no longer demon- 
strate these problems the following year 
in their new classroom, according to a 
study led by Duke researchers. 

The findings underscore the importance 
of annually re-evaluating children diag- 
nosed with attention disorders such as At- 
tention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder 
(ADHD) to avoid treating them for prob- 
lems at school that may no longer be evi- 
dent, says David Rabiner Ph.D. ’87, 
A.H.C. ’87, lead author of the study and 
professor of psychology and neuroscience. 


for less than 50 percent of the children, 
while between 25 percent and 50 percent 
had ratings that declined to the normal 
range. Roughly 30 percent of children 
who demonstrated at least six symptoms 
of inattention, as rated by their teachers, 
during the first year showed no symptoms 
the following year. These declines could 
not be attributed to their taking medica- 
tion, according to the report. 

The authors said the study was not de- 
signed to determine why teacher reports 
of attention problems decline substantially 
for many children or to contest the legiti- 
macy of ADHD but rather to examine 





whether inattention varies from one school 
year to the next. 


The study looked at two groups of ele- 
mentary-school children, one consisting 
of students who had been rated as 
highly inattentive by their teachers, 
but who were not formally diag- 
nosed with ADHD, and one N 
group that had the ADHD 
diagnosis. After about a 
year, the students were 
re-evaluated. 

For each group, clinically 
elevated ratings persisted 










In Brief 


= Seth Gardner ’89, J.D. 94, M.B.A. 94 has been appointed executive director of the 
new Center for Financial Excellence at the Fuqua School of Business. The courses and 
programs offered through the center will focus on core financial concepts and real-world 
applications, while incorporating critical lessons learned from the financial crisis. 


Kristina Johnson, U.S. undersecretary of energy and former dean of the Pratt School 
of Engineering, received the Women of Vision Award in leadership from the Anita 
Borg Institute for Women and Technology. The institute provides resources and pro- 
grams to help businesses, universities, and the government recruit, retain, and de- 
velop female leaders in high-tech fields. 


Stuart Pimm, Doris Duke Professor of conservation ecology at the Nicholas School 
of the Environment, received the 2010 Tyler Prize for Environmental Achievement. 
The $200,000 prize is one of the world’s premier awards for environmental science, 
environmental health, and energy. 


The board of trustees approved a new eighteen-month master of engineering, or 
M.Eng., degree designed to be a practice-oriented professional degree. Classes will 
include the study of core business fundamentals and principles of leadership and man- 
agement, and students will be expected to do an internship, project, or equivalent 
undertaking that enhances their understanding of business, nonprofit, or governmen- 
tal organizations. The program will begin this fall. 
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On April 5, Cameron Indoor Stadium—reserved 
for a student crowd—was a rollicking, anxiety- 
inducing stand-in for Indianapolis. 


By Robert J. Bliwise 


WM oach Mike Krzyzewski’s thirtieth season with the 

Blue Devils. The preseason NIT championship. 

Two wins over UNC. The ACC regular-season 

championship. The ACC Tournament champi- 

SD onship. Reaching the Final Four and sending West 
Virginia reeling. 

That was the context. Then the culmination: the contest 
for the NCAA championship, beamed into Cameron Indoor 
Stadium, a students-only setting for the occasion. 

Veteran campus-sports observer Alex Fanaroff ’07, a for- 
mer Chronicle sports managing editor and third-year Duke 
medical student, had reached this conclusion in a guest col- 
umn: “Tonight, win or lose against Butler, whether we're 
hanging a National Championship banner or ‘just’ a Final 
Four banner next season, it will have been enough for us.” 

Enough, maybe, but those three national-championship 
banners sure had been looking eager for company. On April 
5, Cameron would be Duke’s student center and a more- 
than-adequate stand-in for Indianapolis. 

One of the first people I encountered the day of the cham- 
pionship game was a retired physics professor. He expressed 
relief that a key department lecture was scheduled for the 
night after—not of—the championship game. It would be 
a lecture on quantum mechanics, according to the announce- 
ment, exploring the idea that “no definite outcome of an ex- 
periment occurs until the act of observation.” 

Okay, as one knowledgeable Duke postdoc explained to 
me, basketballs on the court don’t tend to jump around like 
electrons in an experiment. But isn’t taking in a college 
basketball game a step into the quantum universe? A swish 
from the free-throw line. A grab after a rebound. A couple 
of missed shots in the closing seconds of play. All seemingly 
random events that come together for a clear—and clearly 
unpredictable—outcome. 





That Monday night in Cameron—usually the explosive 
center of the basketball universe—the championship game 


Chaos in Cameron: As the shot clock expires, the reality of a national title takes hold. 
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“Dont call me tOmMOrrow,” one student tweeted Ma YT! 


would be shown on the giant scoreboard 
mounted s¢ reen. It was bound to be the 
most engaged audience among the 23.9 
million TV viewers tuning in. 

And, it was bound to be a long night, so 
first | diverted myself to the library’s von der 
Heyden Pavilion. A caffeine-rich, tall mocha 
latte, iced, was just the thing. (On this 
evening in early April, the same week as cli- 
mate-change guru Al Gore's visit to Duke, 
it was more than 70 degrees.) I looked over 
the first display case of a library exhibition 
of satirical journals; it was showing an illus- 
tration from one of them, referring to a fi- 
nancial scandal in the early 1930s, with the 
title translated from the French: “The game 
has begun. No more bets.” 

My own betting was that the library 
would not see an action-packed game 
night. A reference librarian, with his invit- 
ing “Save Time—Ask Me” badge, told me, 
“This desk will be open until 2. But I’m 
sure it will be quiet.” A couple of students 
wearing “Duke 30” jerseys—identifying 
with Jon Scheyer’s uniform number— 
walked by the circulation desk. I asked a 
student at the desk if she had volunteered 


to work through the night. “I’m getting off 


at 9,” she explained, with a look that sug- 
gested, “dumb question.” 

Along the West Campus Plaza, more T- 
shirts; self-labeled “Cameron Crazies” were 
pervasive. Inside, at the neighboring Ar- 
madillo Grill and McDonald’s, students’ 
cell-phone scripts more or less followed this 
pattern: “What's up, dude? Where are you 
going to watch the game?” An adult couple 
from Smithfield, North Carolina, were 


shooting digital photos by the Office of 


Student Activities and Facilities. All along 
the office’s outside walls were newspaper 
clippings from the season and good-luck 
messages scrawled by students: “We're 
awesome!” and “Go Duke!” and “GTHC— 
or just go to the NIT” (the last message, in 
case translation is required, advising Car- 
olina to go to hell and dismissing its ap- 
pearance in a lesser tournament). 

The student fans began filing into 
Cameron more than an hour before game 
time. Outside, John Dailey seemed non- 
plussed in his role as Duke’s chief of police. 
“T’'ve seen it before,” he said, referring to 
three Duke basketball championships. The 
possibility of postgame exuberance was 
more concerning than the scene in 
Cameron. Pregame, cell phones were exer- 
cised in the interest of Cameron navigation: 
“Are you in the upper part or the lower 
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part? I'll try to find you when I get in.” 

A half-dozen students in blue face paint 
and Duke headbands flocked to a News 14 
Carolina camera crew. “We're pumped,” 
said one of the students, her voice appro- 
priately pumped up. “We've been waiting 
nine years for this,” said another, though 
it wasn’t clear that her Duke affiliation 
stretched back to her preteens. 

“Scream for Duke!” requested one of the 
TV people. The group happily complied. 
Wich that, one of the students announced, 
to no one in particular, “We just got in- 
terviewed!” 

For the Cameron crowd, it was, strictly 
speaking, a TV event; there would be no 
sensation of the players’ sneakers squeaking 
on the Cameron floor, only the constant 


(and hard-to-hear) patter of the sports an- 








Top, above, and opposite page below: Jon Gardiner 





alysts in Indianapolis. But the fact that the 


game was unfolding on a screen seemed to 
make little difference. The event seemed 
less vicarious than visceral, and the game 
action was all right here. Students stomped 
on the stands, waved in unison, and cheered 
and booed. And when a Duke player was at 
the free-throw line, they threw their arms 
in the air, as if to guide the ball right into 
the basket. When the free-throw shot was 
awarded to a Butler player, the noise level 
went up several notches, as if to ruin that 
moment of concentration. 

During an early timeout, I watched a stu- 


Team players: Students react to tenacious Devil moves in tense 
match against Butler. 


Megan Morr 
dent who said she was texting her parents 
in Dallas as they watched the game; she was 
sharing pictures of the Cameron scene. Di- 
rectly across from her was a student with a 
certain celebrity status, Paul Harraka, who 
races cars professionally, travels extensively 
for that pursuit, and has his own distinc- 
tions to boast of—including the All-Amer- 
ican Speedway NASCAR Rookie of the 
Year. Harraka, a sophomore, was wearing a 
Cameron Crazie (misspelling forgiven) T- 
shirt and Duke basketball shorts. He was 
busily tweeting his friends—with impres- 
sive speed, naturally—the basic observa- 
tion, “It’s absolutely insane in here!” It was 
even louder tonight, he told me, than for a 
typical Duke game. 
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We are the champions: K cuts net, team claims trophy, fans revel. 


A bit higher in those stands, I noticed 
four gray-shirted Duke EMS students and 
just behind them, a student wearing blink- 
ing blue horns. She was Sarah Finn, a first- 
year graduate student at the Nicholas 
School. Before graduate school, she went to 
Ohio Wesleyan—not a huge basketball 
place, she pointed out. She’d employed the 
blinking horns earlier, for Halloween, 
when she dressed as the devil with a blue 
dress. “It would have been great to be in 
Indianapolis,” she told me. Then, after a 
brief pause: “Actually, this is just as good.” 

At halftime, an undergraduate asked me 
to photograph her and a cluster of friends 
with the scoreboard as the backdrop. Duke 
was leading precariously, 33-32. 

One student sparkled notably: Kyle Ord, 
a freshman, whose chest, back, and face 
were covered with what appeared to be 
handprints painted in blue, white, yellow, 
green, orange, and silver, along with harder- 
to-classify colors. Ord explained that after 
he and some dozen friends painted “Go 
Duke!” on the East Campus bridge earlier 
that day, they continued their painterly 
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ways on him—each friend choosing one 
color, either via spray paint or acrylics. 

Fortuitously enough, the championship 
game coincided with Blue Devil Days, 
when the university seeks to show off its 
best (blue) face to newly admitted students. 
Close by the colorful Ord was one of those 
Dukies-to-be, the appropriately named 
Cameron Crawford. Crawford, for whom 
this was the initiation into Duke basket- 
ball, said, “This is an incredible experience. 
I'm absolutely coming here.” Listening in, 
Ord advised his soon-to-be fellow fan, 
“Wait till you see them on the court. That's 
when the fun comes.” He mentioned that 
he was a bit worried about washing off the 
spray paint, then added, “but you put your 
love before yourself.” 

The last two minutes of the game were 
truly a test for the faithful. Harraka was 
tweeting, “Don’t call me tomorrow. I will 
have no voice.” Students clutched their 
hands to their head. “We're not panicking,” 
someone declared, presumably with sincere 
confidence. “Oh my God!” said another. 
“Duke may lose! What’s happening?” 

Everything seemed to ride on that last 
Butler shot. Just a couple of seconds—the 
longest exercise of collective breath-hold- 
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ing imaginable. First a collective pause, 
then collective pandemonium. It was 
Duke’s game. True to every sports cliché, 
the students rushed the floor and leapt into 
each other's arms. The anxiety shifted to 
uninhibited joy. 

An instantly printed souvenir was 
a mock Raleigh News & Ob- 
server front page with photos from the 
and the students 
swept like a blue tide into the warm night, 





grabbed up 





championship game 
shouting, “We are champions of the 
world!” and, perhaps with more precision, 
“Zoubek came through!” 
paa| : 
| ki was bonfire time on the quad. One 
| student said into his cell phone, “This 
| is a big deal, as Joe Biden would say” — 
MM® inserting the appropriate adjective be- 
tween “big” and “deal.” Students hugged 
friends (or friendly looking fellow cele- 
brants), ritually dragged a series of dorm 
benches into the bonfire (while they tossed 
in toilet-paper rolls somewhat more effort- 
lessly), and, in a seeming throwback, passed 
around victory cigars. One of two celebrat- 
a senior and a freshman— 





ing sisters 
shouted, “This is the happiest day of our 
lives! We're number one!” The younger sis- 


ter added, “The last sixty seconds ... I al- 
most had a heart attack.” 

The bonfire was finally doused around 2 
o'clock in the morning. One administrator 
on the scene thought it was relatively re- 
strained, at least within sight of the 
flames—perhaps reflecting, he speculated, 
the age of Facebook and YouTube: Students 
know their moments of indelicate behavior 
could be forever embedded in cyberspace. 

Around 8:30 the next morning, I 
walked through a West Campus residen- 
tial quad, quiet except for the fleeting 
footsteps of some track-team members. 
Four groundskeepers in lime-green vests 
were raking the bonfire remains into an 
amorphous ashen heap. Barely identifiable 
were Busch Light cans, plastic Evian water 
containers, and a spray-streamer can. See- 
ing my notebook, a custodian asked 
whether I was from The Chronicle. Satisfied 
that I had some publication affiliation, he 
escorted me into one of the Craven Quad 
dorms. We looked at the aftereffects of a 
raucous night, including tiles torn from a 
lounge ceiling. One of his colleagues said 
it wasn’t nearly as bad as the spring semes- 
ter’s dreaded tradition, LDOC (Last Day of 
Classes). Still, Tommy’s, a West Campus 
eatery, reported $10,000 in damages from 
the previous night. 

In the Bryan Center, Duke Stores was 
just opening; there was already a line of 
about 200 people outside the glass doors. 
One of the first at the register was Steve 
Nowicki, vice provost for undergraduate 
education, who was clutching two extra- 
large and two small T-shirts. They were 
gifts, he explained, for his family. “I’m sure 
I'll be back to buy more,” he said. 

Talso ran into Jim Wilkerson, director of 
Duke Stores operations, nattily dressed in a 
gray suit and a Duke blue tie with the letter 
“D” as its motif. Wilkerson said his staff 
had been on the scene since 5:30 that morn- 
ing. He had brought on twenty-five or 
thirty extra clerks to meet the demand; they 
were all dressed in bright yellow T-shirts 
that said “Duke National Champion Staff 
2010.” He told me that Duke Stores had or- 
dered T-shirts in twenty different styles— 
20,000 so far, with a shipment of another 
60,000 to 70,000 expected later in the 
week. Lots of the shirts had variations on 
the message “2010 NCAA National Cham- 
pions.” I picked out a couple that read, in 
bold blue print on a white background, “I 
was on the Quad April 5, 2010.” 

Early that afternoon, the Cameron crowd 
assembled for a welcome-back reception for 
the team. Since this was, after all, a school 
day, the crowd had somewhat different at- 





tributes from the night before—an under- 
graduate hauling a hefty textbook titled 
Fundamentals of Electric Circuits, for exam- 
ple. There were several blue-wigged ba- 
bies, lots of students posing for photos 
holding the front page of the day’s Chron- 
icle (Un-Four-Gettable”), and a TV mon- 
itor showing the progress from the 
Raleigh-Durham airport of the three buses 
bearing the team, as viewed from the “Sky 
5 Live” helicopter. Strong lights illumi- 
nated the three previous championship 


which we're all very proud.” But the bal- 
ancing act can be tough. The reception 
began more than an hour late, which meant 
that a lot of students ended up sacrificing 
their afternoon classes. 

Ted Ryan, who teaches management and 
leadership at the Fuqua School, decided to 
cancel class. (He did make himself available 
to meet with students, and several came 
by.) Throughout the semester, Ryan had 
been using the basketball team as a case 
study of “creating ethical cultures with 


This was bound to be the most engaged audience among 


the 23.9 million TY viewers tuning in. 


Burn baby burn: Ritual bonfire followed tournament win. 


banners, from 1991, 1992, and 2001. A 
newer banner declared, “Welcome Home 
NCAA Champs!!!” The scoreboard showed 
the final Duke-Butler score, 61-59. 

Coach K noted that he told his players at 
various points in the season that they were 
a good team, or a good team with great 
character. Last night, he said, they were a 
great team. Then he told the crowd, “And 
you are part of that great team.” 

On game day, Larry Moneta, vice presi- 
dent for student affairs, had sent students 
an e-mail message: “I’m pleased to report 
that classes will be in session. Repeat: All 
classes tomorrow will be held at their reg- 
ularly scheduled time.... Duke excels as an 
academic and athletic institution and that 
we can celebrate our achievements both on 
the courts (and fields) and in the class- 
rooms simultaneously is something of 





high-performing organizations.” In an e- 
mail message to his class, he wrote, “There 
are some special, joyful occasions in life. 
Having our fellow students win a national 
championship and celebrating their accom- 
plishment are two such special occasions.” 

That day-after celebration was all the 
sweeter, of course, because victory had been 
far from a sure thing. In quantum experi- 
ments, the act of observation changes the 
outcome. On some occasions, the act of ob- 
servation can have a certain effect on the 
observers. For the exuberant observers who 
formed the Cameron crowd on game night, 
there was no mistaking the feeling: They 
were part of something big. 


Relive the NCAA championship game with video from 
Cameron and the victory bonfire: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Soccer Scholarship 


Laurent Dubois spends most of his scholarly energy researching and 
writing about the colonial Caribbean, but for much of the past year, 
he has devoted time to another pursuit: international soccer. Ina 
book published this spring, Soccer Empire: The World Cup and the 


Future of France, Dubois examines the sport through the lens of 
political and social issues like multiculturalism and the legacy of 
colonialism. In the fall of 2009, he co-organized an academic 
conference on sports and politics at Duke and taught a class on 
the World Cup. As the 2010 tournament approaches, Dubois offers 
his thoughts on the Cup’s significance, soccer’s appeal, and what 


to watch for this summer. 


What’s the significance of the World Cup 
being held in South Africa? 


Around the time of African independ- 
ence, FIFA [Fédération Internationale de 
Football Association], soccer’s interna- 
tional governing body, was still in Euro- 
pean hands, and African nations weren't 
guaranteed a spot in the World Cup. In 
1966, Kwame Nkrumah, the president 
of Ghana, led a boycott of the Cup with 
African nations, with the aim of gaining 
greater access to the tournament. 

Today, for a variety of reasons, Europe 
has thirteen spots and Africa has six, 
even though they have about the same 
number of member nations. So it’s still 
the case that it’s twice as hard for an 
African team to actually get into the 
World Cup as it is for a European team, 
just in a statistical way. 


The very fact that soccer creates the space for 
people to talk about who they are as a community 
or a nation is one of the reasons for its power. 
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Underlying all of this is that African 
nations are much poorer and that having 
sports programs there is more compli- 
cated. So the difference between Africa 
and Europe is more than, “Oh, they 
have more slots than we do,” but it’s 
also that Europeans have a lot of money 
and they’re the center of the global 
football economy. 

FIFA has been pushed to prove that 
they are going to respect and grant 
equality to African nations. Having the 
World Cup in Africa is a very strong 
statement to that effect. 


What about the more recent history of 
South Africa’s role in global soccer? 


During apartheid, FIFA did not allow 
South Africa to send teams to the World 
Cup because they refused to send an 
integrated team, but in 1994, they 
began fielding integrated teams, which 
was an incredibly important part of the 
post-apartheid process. 

Now, the burden on South Africa to 
have a successful World Cup is enor- 
mous, because since the very beginning, 
there have been people saying they can’t 
do it, it won't work, it’s an outrage the 
state would spend all this money on 
sports when, next to the stadiums, there 
are townships filled with incredible 
poverty. 


Beyond the political elements of soccer, 
what do you find to be so interesting 
about the sport? 


I'm always telling my students that 
soccer is kind of a perverse sport, and I 
mean that ina playful sense. But there 
are things about it where you would 
think, “Why is that sport the most 
popular one in the world?” 


Why’s that? 


First, you can’t use your hands. Our 
whole evolutionary history as human be- 
ings is about being able to use our hands, 
and then we invent this sport where you 
can’t use them. That makes for a lack of 
control because kicking a ball with your 
feet is not as effective as throwing it 
around with your hands. You'll see even 
the greatest players sometimes fail to con- 
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trol the ball. There’s a level of surprise. 
We like sports that create a challenge. 

Another, and perhaps the biggest, 
thing about soccer is its relatively fre- 
quent unfairness. You can see games in 
which one team is clearly outplaying the 
other, and yet loses. It is a low-scoring 
game, and one goal is often the margin 
of victory—and that goal can happen 
after a penalty was called that people 
think shouldn't have been called or after 
one tiny mistake by a defender. 

What's maddening about soccer is 
that it’s unpredictable. In the World 
Cup, there’s almost no match that can’t 
go either way. 


What does that mean for fans? 


Things like luck, theater, and gamesman- 
ship are vital to the game. And that’s 
something that people who dislike the 
sport tend to focus on. But I think that’s 
precisely what makes it so great for so 
many other people. The fact of it being 
unfair, and being this space of incredible 
moral ambiguity and complexity, is 
partly what makes watching the game 

so exciting. 

There’s a French anthropologist, Chris- 
tian Bromberger, who writes about this 
really well. He writes that soccer is this 
inexhaustible terrain of interpretation. 
It’s very hard to know where a play be- 
gins or ends. I would show clips from 
games to my students, and I would ask 
myself, “Where do I start the clip?” You 
can keep going back and back. You could 
say, “Well, if that defender hadn’t done 
that, then that wouldn't have opened 
this,’ and so on. There’s an accumulation 
of tiny events that lead to a goal, or not. 


It’s certainly a 
sport that generates 
a lot of philosophiz- 
ing and reflection, 
intellectual activity. 
And that’s not to 
say that soccer is 
the only sport that 
does this, but it 
does it on a global 
scale. 


Why has the sport been so successful 
internationally? 


I think there’s a kind of clarity to it. 
On its most basic level, it is fairly 
straightforward and can be played 
almost anywhere. It doesn’t require a lot 
of infrastructure, just a round thing and 
some space, and it can be played in 
unorganized ways. 

But what I find interesting is that it’s 
still something of a mystery. The sport 
was taken up very quickly by different 
people who turned it into a means of 
cultural expression. 


Meaning some national teams play in 
certain ways? 


Right, but there’s a lot of mythology 
about this. Still, it’s been interesting to 
look at in the class. We read a book about 
Dutch soccer that makes a very strong 
argument for a correlation between a cer- 
tain kind of Dutch relationship to space 
as expressed in architecture and urban 
planning and then the way that the 
soccer team plays. And then we read 
somebody that critiques that. And then 
we watched the Dutch play. So I asked, 


Never too early: New Year’s Eve Joburg Carnival kicked off 
festivities in South Africa, 2010 World Cup host country. 


European domination: Finals of 2006 World Cup pitted France 
against Italy. 


“Is this totally invented? Could you see 
any of what he was talking about?” 

The very fact that soccer creates the 
space for people to talk about who they 
are aS a Community or a nation is one of 
the reasons for its power. It depends on 
what country you're talking about, but 
in a place like France, where symbolic 
nationalist performance is relatively rare, 
there’s a way in 
which the French 
nation exists only 
during the World 
Cup. Those are 
the times when 
large numbers of 
people make their 
nation the pri- 
mary form of 
their identity. 


~ Do you have any 
predictions for a 
winner? 


I think that people have underestimated 
the strength of the group the US. will 
play in, especially the strength of Alge- 
ria. The England-U.S. matchup is excit- 
ing, and it will be interesting to see 
whether England will fall apart as they 
sometimes do. The U.S. has a fairly good 
chance of getting into the next round, 
but they are certainly not a shoo-in. 

I'm certainly hoping for a less-tradi- 
tional configuration in the final rounds, 
where the European teams plus Brazil 
basically play against each other. To have 
a couple of African teams pierce through 
and maybe knock out some of the Euro- 
pean contenders in order to make space 
for other teams would be nice, and it can 
happen. Maybe a different setting will 
also allow for a different outcome. 

Of course, Brazil, Italy, Germany, and 
Spain need to be in the conversation, but 
if Ivory Coast manages to get out of 
their group, I think they could poten- 
tially go far into the tournament, and 
Ghana is always a strong contender, too. 

But if I have to watch a Germany- 
Italy final, I’m going to take up watch- 
ing golf and will swear off soccer forever. 


This interview was condensed and edited for 
clarity by Aaron Kirschenfeld. 
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Patrick Adams 


Healing & Helping 


In the wake of Haiti's devastating earthquake, an alumnus discovers the enduring resilience of the 


country's residents—and the ongoing efforts of the Duke community to respond to their needs. 


left for Haiti five days after the 
earthquake. I flew into Santo 
Domingo, hitched a ride to a 
small town six 
south, and managed to make it 
Navy 

ship, the Tortuguero, ferrying 
food, water, and medical supplies to 


port hours 


aboard a Dominican 


Jacmel, a city of 40,000 on the country’s 
picturesque southern coast. 

Up till then, news accounts, and the 
bulk of relief efforts, had focused almost en- 
tirely on the devastated capital, Port-au- 
Prince, approximately fifty-five miles to 
the north. Jacmel, like much of the rest of 
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the affected area, had been largely ignored. 
Fifty percent of the buildings were dam- 
aged or destroyed. An estimated 3,000 
people were buried under the rubble. And 
those hospitals still standing had exhausted 
their reserves of medicines and supplies. 
As a freelance journalist, I travel often. 
But I had never been to Haiti. I wanted to 
find out what was going on, and I wanted 
to wade in from the shallow end. Jacmel, 
long the country’s top tourist destination, 
renowned for its friendly people and low 
crime, seemed like the best place to start. I 


packed a week’s worth of food, a stock of 
antibiotics, some clothes, some cash, and a 
tent and hoped for the best. 

The first people I met in Jacmel were 
Nick and Gwenn Mangine, a young, hip 
missionary couple from Clayton, North 
Carolina. And I was lucky I did; I had 
planned to make camp that first night on 
the beach by the port. But the Mangines 
insisted I pitch my tent in their front yard, 
alongside them and the nine Haitian kids 
they were caring for, all of whom were 
sleeping outside for fear of the aftershocks. 


Shelter from the storm: Volunteer nurse monitors a three-year-old girl with two broken legs in mobile operating room in Leogane. 








The Mangines had come to Haiti nine 
months earlier with their three biological 
children to run the Haitian Children’s 
Home, a refuge for orphaned and aban- 
doned children on the outskirts of town. 
After the quake, though, they’d been thrust 
into the role of relief worker: The United 
Nations’ World Food Program wanted their 
help with distributing MREs, and the Red 
Cross needed their warehouses to store med- 
ical supplies. But it was the day the mayor 
put them in charge of Jacmel Airport that 
the Mangines understood how large a role 
they were to play. “We've become airport 
administrators,’ Gwenn told me the day I 
arrived. “We're directing planes where they 
need to go, handling the flight manifests, 
checking passports. Because, basically, there 
are flights coming in, and there is no one 
else to do this.” 

For the first three weeks, I helped the 
Mangines and a half-dozen other volunteers 
run civilian-aid operations out of the air- 
port, which had also become headquarters 
for Operation Hestia, the Canadian Forces’ 
humanitarian relief effort. All day, as Sea 
Hawk helicopters and Hercules transport 
planes thundered overhead, we conducted 
needs assessments at the clinics around 
town, found tents and tarps for incoming 
medical teams, and reported on the U.N. 
cluster meetings, where, in time, represen- 
tatives of all the major agencies met to co- 
ordinate their activities and identify gaps. 

On one of my first days in Jacmel, I 
helped a Dominican Red Cross team set up 
in Pinchinat, the city’s soccer-stadium- 
turned-refugee camp, where an estimated 
5,000 displaced persons had congregated 
after the quake, many of them refugees from 
Port-au-Prince. U.N. peacekeepers pa- 
trolled the sea of makeshift huts—assem- 
bled with sticks and bed sheets and scraps 
of tin fished from the rubble—while aid 
workers with Save the Children built the 
wooden frames for the camp’s first latrines. 

Yet there were no doctors in sight, and 
as the Red Cross team made its way 
through the camp, a crowd started to 
gather. There was an elderly woman hold- 
ing an infant that was too weak to cry and 
a small boy, naked from the waist down, 
with his head wrapped in blood-stained 
gauze. There were children with hair 
bleached by kwashiorkor (a disease caused 
by malnutrition) and others with festering 
wounds that wouldn't heal. And every- 
where, I was told, the invisible trauma of 
mental distress. Never before had I so 
wished I had the power to heal. 

But I didn’t, and instead I fetched chairs 
and tables from a nearby school and helped 
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the doctors and nurses set up a tarp to work 
under as patients lined up for the chance to 
be seen. Mothers, traumatized by the earth- 
quake, explained that they couldn’t breast- 
feed their malnourished babies. And 
children suffering from gastrointestinal in- 
fections, one of the leading causes of illness 
owing to the lack of 
clean water, com- 
plained of cramp- 
ing stomachs and 
diarrhea. Scabies 
and other skin in- 
fections were com- 
mon in the camp, 
and cases of malaria 
and dengue fever were already on the rise, 
far ahead of the rainy season. 

Still, life went on. Women prepared 
meals over charcoal fires, while children 
chased one another through the corridors 
of tents or played games in the open spaces. 
Boys flew kites and kicked soccer balls, and 
girls jumped rope, singing and cheering as 
each waited her turn. And just as the stakes 
were pounded into the ground and the tarp 
went up over the tables, the rain came 
down, pouring on the people in line, who 
stood there in spite of it. 


hile volunteers assisted 
Haitian health-care work- 
ers in Jacmel, Partners In 
Health (PIH), a Boston- 
based nonprofit organization, had taken a 
lead role in relief efforts in Cange, a small 
town about 100 miles to the northeast. 
Cofounded in 1987 by Paul Farmer '82, a 
Duke trustee and U.N. Deputy Special 
Envoy to Haiti, PIH serves the country’s 
poorest and most marginalized popula- 
tions. In the process, PIH, which is staffed 


almost entirely by Haitians, has strength- 
ened local capacity and vastly improved 
the control of chronic infectious diseases, 
serving as a model of care for organizations 
in resource-limited settings around the 
world. 

Indeed, as Tracy Kidder, Farmer's close 


I packed a week’s worth of food, a stock 
of antibiotics, some clothes, some cash, 
and a tent and hoped for the best. 


friend and biographer, observed in a recent 
editorial in The New England Journal of 
Medicine, Zanmi Lasante, the Haitian 
branch of Partners In Health, had been the 
largest health-care provider in rural Haiti 
before the earthquake, with close to 4,000 
Haitian employees—approximately 90 
percent of its staff—operating out of 
twelve medical facilities across the 
province. “After the quake,” Kidder wrote, 
“[ZL] became (temporarily, at least) the 
largest and one of the most important in 
the entire country.” 

“We are in uncharted territory,’ Farmer 
told an overflowing audience at Harvard 
Medical School in early February, describ- 
ing Haiti's devastation as an “acute-on- 
chronic” affliction—evident, at last, to the 
entire world. In an effort to support Part- 
ners In Health as it navigated the un- 
known, Duke University Health System 
(DUHS) dispatched a fourteen-member 
team of health-care professionals, the first 
of three to date, to provide emergency sur- 
gical services and care for people with 
chronic infectious diseases, such as HIV/ 
AIDS and tuberculosis. 





Life goes on: Girls jump rope in Jacmel’s soccer stadium, where some 5,000 displaced people congregated after the earthquake. 
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Triage and treatment: At a rural hospital on the outskirts of Jacmel, volunteers saw a steady stream of patients 


in varying degrees of distress. 


“My first impression was one of total 
amazement, said Ian Greenwald, chief 
medical officer of the DUHS Preparedness 
and Response Center and the team leader 
in Cange, as he recalled walking into the 
Partners In Health chapel, which had been 
converted into a hospital ward. “The 
Haitians were incredibly calm and brave 
in the face of so much suffering and so 
many unknowns.” 

Greenwald and his team spent a total of 
ten days in Haiti, making do without 
much of the equipment at their disposal in 
Durham. But for many members of the 
team, the professional challenges paled in 
comparison with the emotional 
impact of the experience. “The 
sheer number of patients with 
limb loss, particularly in chil- 
dren, was not something we're 
used to,” said David MacLeod, 
the team’s anaesthesiologist. 
“Each day, going around the 
doing 
changes for children who had lost part of 
that, for me, was proba- 
bly the most striking thing.” 


ward and dressing 





their arm or leg 


After several days in Cange, the Duke 
team moved to the Partners In Health fa- 
cility in Port-au-Prince, where a broader 
spectrum of cases—everything from fevers 
and abdominal pain to gunshot wounds 
and crush injuries—presented new chal- 
lenges. “Even then, some people came in 
with fractures that hadn't been seen by a 
doctor since the earthquake,” recalled 
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Katie Sligh B.S.N. 06, a clinical nurse. “It 
was three weeks out, and they were just 
now making their way to a hospital.” 

According to Greenwald, many fracture 
wounds had become infected by the time 
patients could be seen. “But amputating 
was always the last resort,” he said. Green- 
wald added that while limb loss is a big 
deal anywhere, amputees in Haiti often 
face severe discrimination and that the loss 
of an arm or leg represents a major eco- 
nomic burden on top of the mental and 
physical trauma of the event itself. “It was 
utilized only when the situation was truly 
life-over-limb,” he said. 
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Cameron Wolfe, an infectious-disease 
specialist with experience in a number of 
post-conflict and disaster zones, including 
Timor, Ethiopia, Malawi, and Rwanda, 
was no less impressed. “The one thing that 
was the same throughout all of those places 
was that resilience of the local population,” 
he said. “Rarely did any effort from our 
team go without a thank you or a smile, 
and that was striking to me, given the 
number of people who had lost not only a 
limb but often family members, a home, 
and a livelihood, as well.” 

Wolfe added that while the Duke team 
did its best to address short-term threats 
to health such as tetanus and sepsis and 
other secondary infections associated with 
postoperative care, it’s vector-borne and 
enteric diseases—malaria, dengue fever, 
that could ravage displaced 
populations during and after the rainy sea- 
son. “That threat is very real,” he said, 
adding that Haiti’s baseline rates of child- 
hood malnutrition and chronic infectious 
diseases were already some of the highest 
in the Western hemisphere. “Tuberculosis 
and HIV control is a problem in Haiti at 
the best of times,” he said. “While there’s 
a concerted effort to minimize the spread 
of those diseases, there will inevitably be 
some breaches.” 

In early March, an investigation by the 
Joint United Nations Program on HIV/ 
AIDS (UNAIDS) revealed a very large 
breach, and one that could have significant 
ramifications for population health over 
the months and years to come: Of the 
24,000 HIV-infected Haitians taking anti- 
retroviral treatment before the quake, less 
than 40 percent had been able to access 
treatment in the seven weeks since. 





and diarrhea 


“Everything was moving—the walls, the sround, the tables, the 
chairs—back and forth, back and forth. It was so hard to stay up. 


I kept falling down and setting up and falling down.” 


I mentioned to Greenwald that in my 
conversations with trauma surgeons in 
Leogane and Jacmel, I’d heard over and 
over again about Haitians’ remarkable re- 
silience and seemingly superhuman sto- 
icism, and I asked him whether he had 
encountered the same. “Absolutely,” he 
said. “Collectively, their pain threshold 
was just incredible. Throughout our time 
there, our team was awed by how a pa- 
tient’s perception of pain seemed to be, in 
some ways, a social phenomenon.” 


According to UNAIDS, that was due in 
part to the fact that the vast majority of 
HIV-infected patients had been displaced 
and continued to live in overcrowded tent 
cities, all but cut off from health-care in- 
stitutions. Moreover, given that close to 80 
percent of camps lacked any kind of man- 
agement or security infrastructure, the 
overcrowded communities provided an at- 
mosphere conducive to sexual violence and 
the STDs that could sweep through in 
their wake. 


After the Sho ck 


Victor Dzau sees firsthand what Haiti needs long term. 


n March 2, Victor J. Dzau, chancellor for health af- 

fairs and CEO of Duke University Health System, 

made his first visit to Haiti. A close friend and for- 
mer colleague of Paul Farmer ’82, Dzau 
had gone to support the fourteen Duke 
medical volunteers deployed to assist the 
Partners In Health staff in Cange. 

But he had also gone to assess the situ- 
ation on the ground—and to determine 
how Duke Medicine could best help Haiti 
in the months ahead. He came away, he 
said, inspired by the “incredible spirit of 
the patients and aid workers,” but also 
staggered by Haiti’s enormous needs. 

“The facilities in Port-au-Prince were 
destroyed, and the huge demand for 
emergency surgery and follow-up care 
spilled over into rural areas,” Dzau told me, explaining how 
the country’s health inequalities had exacerbated the effects 
of the earthquake. “Those rural areas lacked the manpower 
and the resources to respond, so the crisis put a tremendous 
burden on the country as a whole.” 

One strong measure of a national public-health system is 
its ability to protect people from what are known as vac- 
cine-preventable diseases (VPD). With a mere 43 percent 
of its population immunized against VPDs, Haiti lags far 
behind the rest of the region, putting earthquake victims 
at elevated risk of infection. 

Take tetanus, said Dzau. “Most people have not been vac- 
cinated for it, and now we're seeing an increase in Cases in 
people who have undergone surgery. They're discharged 
from the clinic and return home. But ‘home’ is a tent or ten- 
ement, with no clean water or sanitation.” 

As the Duke team attended to Haiti’s acute medical needs, 
Dzau and Farmer met with government officials and senior 





health-care leaders to discuss the country’s long-term 
challenges, among them educating Haiti’s future doc- 
tors and nurses. “Here the Haitians were very clear,” said 
Dzau. “They plan to work with McGill University to 
develop a curriculum tailored to the country’s particular 
needs. I think our job will be to support them with re- 
sources, but not to try to reinvent the system.” 

On the day I talked to Dzau, representatives of 138 
donor countries assembled at U.N. headquarters in New 
York, where they pledged to “build 
back Haiti better” with $5.3 billion in 
funding over the next two years. Still, 
said Dzau, aid alone can’t solve Haiti's 
problems. “The real problem that I see 
at this point in time is a lack of coordi- 
nation and a lack of authority. There are 
a lot of NGOs there, and there’s confu- 
sion about what different groups are 
doing. Going forward, it has to be coor- 
dinated; it can’t be many individual do- 
gooders doing their own thing.” 

No less important, he said, is the 
willingness of donor countries to work 
with the Haitian government. “The government has al- 
ways had limited resources. But many of the donations, 
as well as funding from the U.S. government, are going 
to NGOs, not the government,” he said. “That is a real 
problem. So the question is, how can academic institu- 
tions like Duke help to find the funding to enable the 
government to do its job?” 

On April 5, the third DUHS volunteer team arrived 
in Haiti to assist the Partners In Health staff in both 
Cange and Port-au-Prince. 
And while a formal Duke- 
PIH partnership has yet to 
be established, Dzau says 
there is strong interest on 
both sides in forging 
longer-term ties. “There is 
a great deal to be done 
down the road, including 
rebuilding the medical 
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Ties that bind: clockwise from top, Dzau with Partners In Health staff members at Cange pediatric clinic; 
nurse anaesthetist Lee Freeman with young patient; orthopaedic surgeon Jocelyn Wittstein (center) 
examines an amputee’s treated wound. 


and nursing schools.” 

For now, he says, Duke 
Medicine is committed to 
maintaining its support for 
PIH. “We're sending med- 
ical teams every month for 
the next six months,” he 
said, adding that even as surgeries taper off, Haiti's med- 
ical needs remain immense. Dzau pointed out that all 
members of the Duke teams volunteered to work in 
Haiti, and that DUHS is covering their expenses, which 
are considerable. “We felt that this was best. These are 
all people who want to be there, and they're working 
day and night for as long as they're on the ground.” 

—Patrick Adams 
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View a slideshow of Duke Medicine’s work in Haiti: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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n a rainy afternoon in 
early March, about five 
weeks after the quake, 
I met David Walmer, 
a physician and associ- 
ate clinical professor of 
medicine at Duke, in 
the Delmas neighborhood of Port-au- 
Prince, where he had just arrived on a flight 
from Durham. 

The founder of Family Health Min- 
istries (FHM), a multi-ethnic, faich-based 
nonprofit organization dedicated to the 
health and education of women and chil- 
dren in the developing world, Walmer was 
making his first trip to Haiti since the 
quake, and he had agreed to show me 
FHM’s clinic in Blanchard, a ten-minute 
drive from the airport. 

Built in 2006 with support from Duke 
Chapel, a longtime FHM part- 


ner, the Blanchard Family 


Health Clinic was the only one 
of three FHM clinics in Haiti 
to survive the earthquake un- 
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much of his career helping couples in the 
U.S. realize their dream of becoming par- 
ents. But ever since his first trip to Haiti 
seventeen years ago, the North Carolina 
native has also been an enduring presence 
among underserved communities in the 
developing world, particularly poor Hait- 
ian women, who tend to be the most vul- 
nerable to disease. 

“We conducted several focus groups last 
year with women in Leogane,” he told me 
as the van rumbled over rutted dirt roads, 
past the American military base and a herd 
of bone-thin cattle prodded along by a 
sinewy man in a straw hat. “One of their 
top priorities was reducing maternal mor- 
tality. And they actually formed a women’s 
group to educate others about the need for 
cervical cancer screening; they're extremely 
invested in this. So we've tried to deter- 


Falling down, getting up: Ob/gyn Delson Merisier in front of what remains of his house. 


scathed. A volunteer medical team was to 
begin working there in a few days, and 
Walmer had brought along the supplies 
they would need for the thousands of pa- 
tients they would treat over the next six 
weeks. “I also just needed to see it all,” he 
said. “With my own eyes.” 

As chief of reproductive endocrinology 
at Duke Medical Center and director of the 
Duke Fertility Center, Walmer has spent 
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mine how we can use the resources we've 
got to make the biggest possible impact.” 

It was that sort of resourcefulness, com- 
bined with a clear understanding of the 
Haitian context, that led to the develop- 
ment of the “CerviScope,” a portable, in- 
expensive, battery-operated diagnostic tool 
Walmer invented for use in settings with 
limited resources. In the developed world, 
the devices, called colposcopes, are used to 
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detect abnormal cells in the cervix that 
signal infection by human papillomavirus 
(HPV), the primary cause of cervical can- 
cer, which can be treated if caught early. 
Indeed, in the U.S., where routine 
screening is widely available, cervical can- 
cer accounts for just over 2 percent of all 
cancer deaths. Across the developing 
world, however, a dearth of colposcopes en- 
sures that poor women lack access to 
screening and that most infections with 
HPV go untreated. The result is that, every 
year, cervical cancer kills approximately 
230,000 women worldwide, roughly the 
same number of people killed in the Haiti 
earthquake, according to the most recent 
estimate by the Haitian government. 
Still, despite the fact that most, if not all, 
of those cancer deaths could be prevented, 
it’s the sudden, seconds-long snuffing out 


Of the 24,000 HIV-infected Haitians taking anti-retroviral 
treatment before the quake, less than 40 percent had been 


able to access treatment in the seven weeks since. 


of life that, for better or worse, arrests our 
attention and moves us to act—to break 
with our normal routines and to help out 
however we can. Indeed, when news of the 
quake reached the Duke campus, the re- 
sponse was massive and immediate, an out- 
pouring of support—financial, technical, 
and professional—far exceeding any such 
effort in the past. 

There was the Haitian Student Alliance's 
flex-point fundraiser, which brought in 
$32,000 for the Red Cross, and “Save Haiti 
Saturday,” an athletics-department initia- 
tive benefiting Project Medishare for Haiti. 
Duke law students raised $1,595 for Doc- 
tors Without Borders, while students at the 
Sanford School of Public Policy raised 
$2,300 for Mercy Corps. And with the help 
of Duke staffers, dozens of area restaurants 
participated in “Dine Out Durham,” rais- 
ing more than $10,000 for both Partners 
In Health and Family Health Ministries. 

And that was only the fundraising. 
There was also a variety of other, non-mon- 
etary initiatives—from law professor Guy 
Charles’ development of a nonprofit 
agency to support the rebuilding of schools 
to Romance studies professor Deborah 
Jenson’s creation of a Creole language 
course for relief workers (see Duke Maga- 
zine, March-April 2010) to the volunteer 
program REMEDY’s packing and ship- 
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ping of 400 boxes of medical supplies to 
FHM clinics. 


ardy Vieux '93 was born in 
Brooklyn, but he spent his 
childhood in Port-au-Prince, in 
the downtown home of his ma- 
ternal grandmother, not far from the pres- 
idential palace. “We used to play near the 
palace as kids,” he told me over the phone 
from Washington, where he works as a 
lawyer with the firm Blank Rome. “When 
I saw the pictures in the paper that 
evening—that’s when it really hit me.” 

The president-elect of the Duke 
Alumni Association, Vieux was in 
New York for a Duke meeting 
when the quake struck—exactly 
six weeks before a planned visit to 
the city in March. “I had already 
bought my ticket,” he said. “I 
hadn’t been back since 1995, and 
I was really looking forward to 
seeing family and friends.” 

It was two days before Vieux or 
his parents heard anything from 
their relatives in Haiti. Then 
came the bad news: “We lost fam- 
ily on my mother’s side,” he said. 
“But we also got news that many 
others had survived.” One cousin, 
he said, had a very close call: “He 
was in a restaurant, and he 
punched through the window to 
escape as the ceiling came crash- 
ing down. He cut up his leg on the glass, 
but he was okay.” 

Fluent in Creole, his first language, 
Vieux figured he could be of help to an or- 
ganization that might have him along. He 
eventually got in touch with Kathy 
Walmer, FHM’s executive director, whom 
he’d learned about through Duke’s Haiti 
Relief website. 

Walmer, a pediatric nurse practitioner, 
was preparing to take the first post-quake 
medical team to the clinic in Blanchard, 
and she welcomed Vieux along. “Sixteen of 
us met up in Miami,” he recalled. “And we 
arrived at the clinic that night.” In the 
days that followed, Vieux tracked down 
family and friends in Port-au-Prince, and 
found that all of those who had survived 
were now displaced, their houses, as well 
as the one he grew up in, damaged or com- 
pletely destroyed. “It was a difficult week,” 
he said. “But at the same time, it was 
heartwarming to see such selflessness in ac- 
tion and so many Americans helping out 
on the ground. As a Haitian-American, it 
made me extremely proud.” 
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For Kathy Walmer, the trip was ex- 
hausting. The Blanchard clinic saw 1,508 
patients, “a one-week record that I do not 
care to break in the near future,” she wrote 
on the FHM blog. Walmer also went to 
Fondwa, a mountain village on the road to 
Jacmel, where FHM has a school. “The 
school is a total loss,” she told me after- 
ward. “Fortunately, though, the kids had 
gone home by the time the quake hit.” 

On one of my last days in Haiti, I joined 
Delson Merisier, an 
adjunct professor of 
medicine at Duke and 
FHM’s head ob/gyn, 
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All hands on deck: names of medical workers taped to clinic door in Leogane; 
Mangine of Haitian Children’s Home feeds dehydrated infant in Jacmel’s largest 
refugee camp, inset. 


for an afternoon in Leogane, the epicenter 
of the earthquake. Ninety percent of the 
town’s structures had been affected, and 
piles of rubble lined the streets, the smell 
of dead bodies still strong in the places the 
Canadian soldiers had yet to reach. 
Merisier showed me into FHM’s satellite 
outpatient clinic, where he’d delivered a 
healthy baby moments before the second 
floor came tumbling down on the first. 

“T was standing right here with the pa- 
tient,” Merisier said, as we entered a blue 
room with a single crack dividing the ceil- 
ing into halves. “Her husband was there, 
next to the bed. So I picked up the patient, 
and I told the husband, ‘Run!’ And he 
ran—but he left the baby! We got outside, 
and I said, ‘Where’s the baby?’ He said, ‘I 
left it inside!’ I said, ‘Why did you do 
that?’ He said, ‘I don’t know!’ So I ran 
back in. 

“Everything was moving—the walls, 
the ground, the tables, the chairs—back 
and forth, back and forth. It was so hard 
to stay up. I kept falling down and getting 
up and falling down.” Merisier told the 
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story with his whole body. When he said 
the ground moved, he lifted his arms up 
and down and bent his knees. And when 
he said he was standing in a certain spot, 
he put his foot down hard, as though he 
needed to convince me that it all really 
happened, that it wasn’t a dream. 

Miraculously, Merisier and his wife, who 
is also his head nurse, survived unharmed, 
along with their three kids and the baby 
he had just delivered. Their house, how- 
ever, did not. Showing me 
through what had been his liv- 
ing room, Merisier stepped 
carefully over tangled rebar 
and chunks of concrete and 
stopped at the edge of a gap- 
ing hole. A pair of goats stared 
down from atop a felled wall, 
and a hen scuttled by. Merisier 
paused and bent over to pick 
up an egg hidden in a pocket 
of rubble. 

“Nobody ever said, you 
know, ‘You need to be careful, an 
earthquake is coming.’ Nothing like 
that—no warning,” he said. “Then it 
came, and we lost everything.” 
Merisier shook his head and gave a 
small laugh, as if to say, “What can 
you do but keep going?” And that he 
has. Days after the quake, Merisier, 
one of Leogane’s two resident ob/gyns, 
was back in the shattered clinic, de- 
livering babies. “But this time I was 
careful,” he said. “I put the bed right 
next to the entrance in case we had to es- 
cape.” Before I left, Merisier drove me by 
the ten-acre site of what will someday be 
the Leogane Family Health & Research 
Center. Construction had been planned to 
occur in phases—lasting up to ten years— 
as funds became available. But after the 
earthquake, which toppled the area’s only 
other hospital providing surgical care, the 
Walmers began lobbying USAID for an 
out-of-cycle grant, hoping to build it in- 
stead in just two years. 

“It’s going to be right here,” said 
Merisier, stopping the truck. In front of us, 
rows of banana trees stretched as far as the 
eye could see. | 


( 


Left and above: Patrick Adams 


Adams ’01, a former Clay Felker Fellow at 
Duke Magazine, holds a master’s of public 
health from Emory University. A freelance jour- 
nalist based in Atlanta, he has written for the 
World Health Organization, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention, and The Lancet. 


See the latest news on Duke’s involvement in Haiti: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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here to find national solace in the 
midst of national misery? Julia Gaffield 
has an answer: in history. With word this 
spring that Gaffield had found the original 
official printed copy of Haiti’s Declaration 
of Independence—the only government-is- 
sued copy currently known to exist—there 
was suddenly a more nuanced, and hope-filled, 
narrative for earthquake-devastated Haiti. 

Gaffield, a Duke graduate student whose doc- 
toral dissertation will explore 
how early-nineteenth-century 
Haiti interacted with the in- 
ternational community, found 
the document, an eight-page 
pamphlet dated January 1, 
1804, in London, at Britain’s 
National Archives. The first 
such declaration was the U.S. 
Declaration of Independence; 
this is the world’s second. And 
it was more than just an asser- 
tion of independence. It was 
the culmination of the only 
successful slave revolt in the 
history of the world—the con- 
ceiving of “a black republic,” 
Gaffield says, “at a time of 
colonialism and slavery.” 

Right after it was announced 
in early April, Gaffield’s discovery received cov- 
erage in The New York Times, the Times of London, 
Toronto’s Globe and Mail, and newspapers in 
Puerto Rico, Austria, Finland, China, Guyana, 
and France. Gaffield was featured on a dozen radio 
shows, among them the BBC’s “The World,” the 
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Duke graduate student Julia Gaffield received worldwide attention for her 
discovery of a long-lost copy of Haiti’s Declaration of Independence. The 
| find will shed light on a seldom-studied past and make Haiti's rich history 





Eye on history: Gaffield examines 
reproduction of declaration; first page, left. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Company’s “As It Hap- 
pens,” and the NPR station in Miami (which has 
a large Haitian population). A recent Google 
search yielded 48,000 hits for the phrase “Julia 
Gaffield Haiti.” 

Some of the stories quoted Wilfrid Bertrand, the 
director-general of Haiti’s National Archives, as 
saying he was not aware of any surviving official 
originals of the declaration, not even in the posses- 
sion of the government in Port-au-Prince. An orig- 
inal copy had been rumored to 
exist in London, Bertrand said, 
but he had been unable to find 
it when he went looking him- 
self some ten years ago. 

To Gaffield, the most satisfy- 
ing responses came from post- 
ings on her Facebook page and 
e-mail messages from Haitians 
and Haitian-Americans. “My 
Haitian Heart beat so loud 
while reading the article in the 
NY times that I wanted to send 
a special thanks for what you 
have done,” read one message. 
“This document is so important 
for us! It became even more im- 
portant since the catastrophic 
earthquake.” Another corre- 
spondent told Gaffield, “You're 
a Champion of the Haitian Nation.” Then there 
was this from a fellow scholar: “Congrats on the 
finding. You are now a major worldwide celebrity, 
at least for us historians.” 

Some years before achieving scholarly celebrity 
status, Gaffield was an undergraduate at the Uni- 
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versity of Toronto. There she 
became intrigued with Haiti 
after taking a _ yearlong 
Caribbean history survey. The 
class coincided with the coup 
that ousted Haitian President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide in 

February 2004. Her instruc- 

tor, Melanie Newton, an asso- 

ciate professor of history, organized a 
public forum on campus that included 
Haiti scholars and members of the Haitian 
diaspora community. Gaffield attended the 
forum; there she met a fellow participant 
who lived in Haiti and ran a small NGO 
called Friends of the Street, which encour- 
ages street youth to become integrated 
into society. 

From that encounter Gaffield was in- 
spired to make her first trip to Haiti, the 
summer after her sophomore year, to work 
with the organization. It was the first time 
she had traveled anywhere but Canada or 
the U.S. “Julia came back full of questions 
about her experience and the history be- 
hind what she had seen and didn’t fully un- 
derstand,” says Newton, who, with a 
colleague, later directed 
Gaffield in an independ- 
ent study. 

“All history is inter- 
esting,” says Newton. 
“But for many students, 
Caribbean history strikes 
a particular chord. It 
helps them understand 
their place in the world, including issues of 
social inequity.” The tradition of independ- 
ence is as deep in Haiti as it is in France or 
the U.S., she adds. “The odds were stacked 
against Haiti from the beginning. Yet 
Haiti did endure in the face of great chal- 
lenges and great crises, and the commit- 
ment of the Haitian people to their own 
sovereignty has also endured.” 

Just a week after the news of Gaffield’s 
find broke, Newton was attending a con- 
ference on Haitian reconstruction at the 
University of Ottawa. Photographs of the 
document discovered by Gaffield were 
being circulated among conference partic- 


ran 


ipants. “This has major implications for 
conversations happening right now,’ New- 
ton says, because it reinforces the need to 
understand Haiti’s fraught past in imag- 
ining Haiti's post-earthquake future. 
“There could not possibly be a moment 
when Haitians needed this discovery 
more—or when the international commu- 
nity needed to be reminded of this more. 
The timing was so powerful and so 
poignant.” 
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aitian history was not the ex- 
pected academic path for 
Gaffield. A varsity basketball 
player (she’s five feet eight 
inches and played shooting 
guard 
started in Toronto’s kinesiology 
program. But she was unhappy with her 
choice. “I just hated the program, and I 
was not doing well,” she says. “I came 
home at Christmas, and I sat down with 
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Haiti’s early leaders: Jean-Jacques Dessalines, 
top, and Toussaint Louverture, below. 


my mom and dad and said, ‘I think I want 
to switch programs.’ And they asked, 
‘Okay, what do you want to do?’ And I 
said, ‘Well, maybe history? I really like that 
Caribbean history class that I’m taking.’ ’ 


the document immediately: 


It was her first happy exposure to his- 
tory. All through high school, she had 
found history classes tedious, much to the 
consternation of her father, Chad Gaffield, 
who teaches Canadian history at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa and is the president of 
the Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada. Her mother, 
Pam Gaffield, is a pharmacy technician; 
she co-authored a book with her husband, 
Consuming Canada. Gaffield adjusted her 
course program for her second semester 
and ended up with a history major and a 
minor in Caribbean studies. 

From her first visit to Haiti, she was 
struck especially by the aesthetic richness 
in such a poor society. “I don’t study art in 
any formal way, but what I really appreci- 
ated about Haiti was the art,” says 
Gaffield. Even post-earthquake, observers 
have noted with amazement that Haitians 
will only step onto public buses that are 
vividly painted: A good aesthetic sense 
contributes to a reputation for good driv- 
ing. “Every house is painted in vibrant col- 
ors,” Gaffield says. “Everywhere you go, 
there are paintings or sculptures. It’s not 
what you think you'll see 
in a place where there is 
such immense poverty.” 

The aesthetics of the 
British archives, near 
Kew Gardens in London, 
where she made her dis- 
covery, are more Cool 
Britannica than quaint 
Old World. One guidebook describes it as 
“a rather nasty-looking beige and green 
premises.” Over a two-and-a-half week 
stretch in late January and early February, 
Gaffield found London’s winter to be, typ- 
ically, bone-chilling cold—though tolera- 
bly so to Gaffield, a Canadian. But weather 
was hardly the factor that lured her in- 
doors. She worked in the reading room, 
just beyond an exhibition gallery that reg- 
ularly displays the Domesday Book, trial 
records of Charles I, the census return for 
Queen Victoria and the royal family in 
1851, and a citizen’s petition to change his 
name to Elton John. Its eleven million 
records cover the Central Courts of Law 
from the twelfth century onward, the cen- 
tral and local governments, national maps 
and plans, the rolls of the military services, 
the cabinet and Home Office, and—most 
relevant to Gaffield’s search—the Foreign 
and Colonial Office, particularly the Colo- 
nial Office records for Jamaica. 

Gaffield had “an eye out” for the docu- 
ment, she recalls. “We figured there was an 
original somewhere, but we didn’t know if 











Drawn to Haiti: A Caribbean survey course prompted Gaffield to switch majors from kinesiology to history. 


it still existed.” She says she recognized it 
immediately: LIBERTE OU LA MORT 
ran in big block letters across the top. 
“The archives of this period in Haiti are 
very limited or scattered,” says Laurent 
Dubois, a Duke professor of Romance stud- 
ies and history and one of Gaffield’s disser- 
tation advisers. “Certainly the Haitian state 


didn’t really start collecting systematically 
that early in the nineteenth century.” 
Gaffield had met Dubois during a visit 
in the fall of 2005 to Michigan State Uni- 
versity, where he was teaching at the time. 
He was on the verge of moving to Duke and 
talked with Gaffield about Duke’s growing 
strength in Caribbean history; both came to 


Duke in the fall of 2008. 
Dubois says that longtime 
Duke history professor (now 
emeritus) Peter Wood was 
one of the first to write about 
the Caribbean influences on 
the American South. “If you 
look at the world in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the Caribbean is sort 
of the hub, and North Amer- 
ica is on the edge 
the center of the Atlantic. 
Duke was quite ahead of the 
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pack in saying that you can’t 
really separate the Caribbean 
and the U.S. They're part of 
the same field.” 
Haiti declared 
pendence from France on Jan- 


its inde- 


uary 1, 1804, about six weeks 
after Haitian forces decisively 
defeated the French army. The 
insurrection of Haiti's black 
population had begun in 
1791. Slavery was abolished 
in Haiti two years later, as a 
direct result of the slave in- 
surrection; the French gov- 
ernment quickly extended the 
policy throughout its empire. 

In 1801, Haiti's Toussaint 
Louverture published a con- 
stitution 
governor — for 


naming himself 
life, 
Napoleon sent a large French 


and 


force under the command of 
his brother-in-law to invade 
the colony and re-establish 
Hostilities 
heightened after the depor- 


control. were 
tation and imprisonment of 
Louverture in the summer of 
1802 and after news arrived 
of the re-establishment of 
slavery in some other French 
colonies. 

Edward Corbet, a British 
government agent, traveled 
twice from Jamaica to Haiti, 
where he proposed greater 
trade of European manufac- 
tured goods for Haiti’s chief 
exports—coffee, sugar, cot- 
ton, and cocoa. Haitian leader Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines demanded arms and ammuni- 
tion, but the British denied his request. 
After his second trip, Corbet wrote a letter 
to Governor George Nugent of Jamaica. 
The letter refers to a printed copy of Haiti’s 
Declaration of Independence, saying, “The 
copy I have now the honor of presenting to 
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Uprising: Louverture and supporters fight the French in Saint-Domingue, as pre-revolutionary Haiti was known. 


you had not been an hour from the press.” 

Gaffield combed the archives in the Na- 
tional Library of Jamaica in Kingston but 
didn’t find that copy. She realized, though, 
that whatever was missing from the 
archives in Jamaica—at the time a British 
colony—probably would show up in 
Britain. “The Caribbean was such an inter- 





midday, and I couldn’t just leave because 
it’s an afternoon of research, right? I’m 
there for two weeks, and I have to maxi- 
mize all this time. I couldn't even get up 
and rush over to e-mail people, because 
you can’t send e-mails from the archives. 
So I just kind of said to myself, ‘Goal!’ and 
continued taking pictures.” 


ernment stamp, which helped validate the 
assumption that it was an original and not 
a reprint. It was issued “at the end of an in- 
credibly brutal war,” says Dubois. “In a way 
it was a total war by the French against the 
entire black population of the island. 
There’s a fury in the declaration, a rage 
that’s linked to this very specific context. 
The American revolutionaries rhetorically 
referred to the situation of slavery. But in 
Haiti it was real. This was a population 
that was largely enslaved on plantations. So 
they were refusing foreign control, refusing 
the control of other people over their bod- 
ies, their labor, their lives, their families. 
The Haitian declaration is a very passionate 
rejection of all that has come before.” 

“While there’s a huge amount of work 
on the Haitian Revolution, the early period 
of Haitian national independence has not 
been studied that much,” Dubois contin- 
ues. “Partly that’s because you don’t have a 
really big, well-organized archive and an 
easy-to-access location. So historians have 
tended to shy away from it.” 

At the time it declared its independence, 
Haiti was the richest colony in the world, 
notes Deborah Jenson, professor of Ro- 
mance studies at Duke. (Jenson came to 


“There could not possibly be a moment when Haitians needed this discovery more— 










national space,” says Gaffield. 
The British had tried to take 
advantage of the revolution to 
acquire the valuable colony for 
themselves; they occupied parts 
of Haiti for several years and re- 
established slavery there. “They 
were very integrated into this situation,” 
Gaffield observes. 

She was on the lookout for the docu- 
ment, then, when she began reviewing 
materials in Britain’s National Archives 
related to Haitian independence. “They 
have all the records bound in these big 
books for every colony. I had been flipping 
through the books, and I would take pho- 
tos of documents that I knew were rele- 
vant,” Gaffield recalls. “I have a very good 
ability to scan pages looking for certain 
words.” The declaration was in “a packet 
of all sorts of documents” sent by Nugent, 
the governor of Jamaica, to Lord Robert 
Hobart, an adviser to the Crown, on March 
10, 1804. 

“I just kind of sat there and awkwardly 
smiled,” Gaffield says. “Of course, it was 
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ritten in French, the declara- 
tion has three parts. In the 
first two pages, the generals of 
the Haitian army sign their 
names to an oath swearing to re- 
nounce forever the French yoke or 
die rather than live under its domi- 
nation: “It is not enough to have expelled 
the barbarians who have bloodied our land 
for two centuries.... We must, with one 
last act of national authority, forever assure 
the empire of liberty is the country of our 
birth.” Next, Dessalines addresses the citi- 
zens of Haiti in an impassioned defense of 
independence and the destiny of the nation. 
He calls on Haitians to “vow to ourselves, 
to posterity, to the entire universe, to for- 
ever renounce France, and to die rather 
than live under its domination; to fight 
until our last breath for the independence 
of our country.” On the final page, the gen- 
erals proclaim Dessalines governor-general 
for life and swear to obey without question 
laws issued under his authority. 
The document in the British archives 1s 
marked on the back with an official gov- 


Duke last year from the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison. Shortly after she ar- 
rived, she met Gaffield, and the two of 
them went to Haiti together for an aca- 
demic conference.) By the late eighteenth 
century, Saint-Domingue, as Haiti was 
known before the revolution, was produc- 
ing about 40 percent of the sugar and 60 
percent of the coffee consumed in Europe. 
“This is the big question that absorbs 
everyone: How could you go from the 
wealthiest colony in the world in the eigh- 
teenth century to what is now the poorest 
country in the Western Hemisphere?” 

Jenson says that Haiti became economi- 
cally and culturally marginalized shortly 
after independence. In the U.S., Southern 
politicians feared that diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Haiti would undermine slave-based 
economies. “By the spring of 1806, the 
tide of public sentiment was turning 
against international diplomatic relations 
and free ‘neutral’ commerce with the new 
black nation.” 

To ward off threats of future French mil- 
itary action, Haitian leaders agreed to in- 
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demnity payments to compensate for the 
seizure of French property. Those payments 
would amount to the equivalent today of 
$21.2 billion. “One can imagine that if 
Haiti and the U.S. had set up enduring and 
open trade networks, everything might 
have worked out differently,” Jenson says. 

Among the early obstacles to Haitian 
prosperity was Dessalines’ continuing ef- 
fort to eradicate small remaining groups of 
French landholders in Haiti; he saw in 
them the threat of the re-establishment of 
French dominion in Haiti. Dessalines, a 
former slave, “was a brilliant military 
leader and activist for black freedom and 
autonomy,” as Jenson describes him, “but 
he was no Gandhi.” 

“This whole period of conflict was ex- 
tremely brutal, with both sides ultimately 
carrying out a series of atrocities,” says 
Dubois. “This process actually began under 
Louverture’s leadership, when the French 
troops arrived, and famously included the 
use of attack dogs by the French. The ca- 
sualties from this period were staggering, 
as was the destruction of towns. All of this, 
of course, played a role in shaping the tone 
and anger of the 1804 proclamation.” After 
independence, Dessalines showed himself 
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was hostile to Haiti. What I found is that 
initially there was considerable interest-— 
there were editorials saying that no one can 
contest the right of the Haitians to declare 
their independence.” 

The process of drafting the declaration re- 
mains murky to historians. So does its 
authorship, though Jenson considers 
Dessalines the most likely candidate. 
“Dessalines was not literate, but that does 
not mean that he was not tremendously 
canny about the production of documents. 
In the political and military area, very few 
people were writing their own documents 
by hand; someone like Napoleon would 
have been dictating his correspondence. 
This was the model that the Haitian revo- 
lutionary generals were exposed to—sort of 
a team preparation of documents. But I 
came to feel that there is an effective author- 
ship here that is uncontestable, that you can 
hear Dessalines’ thinking. It doesn’t mean 
that he wasn’t in dialogue with his fellow 
generals. It does mean that he was crafting 
something fundamental about what Hait- 
ian independence meant and how it would 
be presented to the broader world.” 

In Jenson’s view, Dessalines—who re- 
claimed the indigenous name of “Hayti” 


rora General Advertiser of Philadelphia 
presented Haitian independence as funda- 
mentally parallel to that of the U.S.: It 
called the right to proclaim independence 
“unquestionably inherent in the people of 
that island,” adding that “there is not a 
doubt but that the colonial system, pur- 
sued since the assumption of the supreme 
authority of France by Bonaparte, pro- 
voked the severance at an earlier period 
than it would otherwise have taken place.” 

Despite its avid interest in Haiti’s shift- 
ing status, the U.S. did not recognize 
Haitian independence until 1862, under 
Abraham Lincoln. In a message to Con- 
gress, Lincoln said, “If any good reason ex- 
ists why we should persevere longer in 
withholding our recognition of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Hayti ..., I 
am unable to discern it.” He went on to 
point to “important commercial advan- 
tages” that might be secured by “favorable 
commercial treaties with them.” 

France had officially recognized its for- 
mer colony in 1825. “Some in the US. re- 
alized that there was some commonality in 
the struggle for freedom,” Dubois says. 
“But ultimately those who were deeply 
embedded in the slave culture saw this 


or when the international community needed to be reminded of this more. 


The timing was so powerful 


to be no George Washington, as well: He 
was inspired by Napoleon’s example to 
proclaim himself emperor. 

Before independence, the labor for Haiti’s 
plantations was provided by an estimated 
790,000 African slaves—accounting for a 
third of the entire Atlantic slave trade. That 
aspect of its history is at the root of Haiti’s 
“hugely traumatic legacies,” as Jenson puts 
it. “These were people who had come from 
many different parts of Africa. They came 
from different religious backgrounds, dif- 
ferent linguistic backgrounds. So in the end 
they were facing extraordinary obstacles, 
and they have continued to.” 

Haiti’s leaders probably printed copies of 
the Declaration of Independence like the 
one Gaffield found to mail to other govern- 
ments and international newspapers, says 
Jenson, who has studied the U.S. publica- 
tion of Haitian documents. “I was really 
stunned when I began working with digital 
newspaper archives to realize that the text 
was published in virtually every small town 
and large city on the Eastern Seaboard. I had 
always had the assumption that the U.S. 


(Mountainous Country, in the language spo- 
ken by the indigenous Taino inhabitants) for 
the new nation—was particularly interested 
in targeting his message to the U.S., as part 
of “a legacy of cultural intertwining between 
close neighbors.” That legacy, she notes, in- 
cludes Haitians fighting in the American 
Revolution, along with ongoing commercial 
ties through shipping. It also includes the 
Louisiana Purchase: The defeat of the French 
at the hands of the Haitians was a key reason 
behind Napoleon’s decision to sell the 
Louisiana territory to the U.S. The recon- 
struction of Saint-Domingue had been the 
centerpiece of Napoleon’s plans for the 
Americas. Once he lost the colony, Louisiana 
became far less valuable to him. 

Multiple copies of the Haitian declaration 
were undoubtedly printed, with some sent 
to newspapers. Unfortunately, Jenson says, 
newspapers, unlike governments, don’t con- 
sider themselves archiving institutions, and 
there’s no known newspaper archive that in- 
cludes Haiti’s printed declaration. 

Still, at the time, editorial opinion was 
broadly supportive. An editorial in the Az- 


and so poignant.” 


mainly as slaves rising up and killing their 
masters. And that obviously made them 
uncomfortable.” 

Researchers had long searched for a 
printed version of the declaration. “It’s 
tremendously surprising, even confound- 
ing” that no original printed document 
turned up earlier, Jenson says. 

In December 1952, the Haitian intellec- 
tual Edmond Mangonés wrote to his coun- 
try’s Commission of Social Sciences on the 
150th anniversary of independence to re- 
port on what he thought had happened to 
the original printed version: “All searches 
to date have been in vain, as we know.” 
The presumed custodians of Haiti’s culture 
had not concerned themselves with the fate 
of printed copies “from the original time 
period,” he added. “It is really beyond be- 
lief that not even a copy of the original 
printed version has been found in France, 
or in England, or in the United States.” 


Learn more about Gaffield and her find from Duke News 
& Communications and other resources: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Saving 


Face 


Part oncologist, part sculptor, dermatological surgeon JONATHAN COOK uses 


microscopic surgical techniques to eradicate skin cancer and minimize scarring on 


the part of the body that most strongly defines our identity. 


By Bridget Booher 


n a typical Thursday afternoon in March, 

nearly every seat in the waiting room of the 

Duke Mohs Surgery Unit is full. Patients, 

most of them past the age of sixty, sport 

white gauze bandages on eyes, noses, cheeks, 
or foreheads. A septuagenarian in chinos, button-down shirt, and 
a cardigan sweater shuffles toward the multiple-option, self-serve 
coffeemaker and presses the button for a cup of dark roast, while 
a white-haired great-grandmother blazes through a crossword 
puzzle. The tables are stacked with a library’s worth of current 
publications—from The Economist and BusinessWeek to InStyle and 
National Geographic. Classical music plays softly, and a light scent 
of lavender wafts through the room from a discreetly located aro- 
matherapy machine. 

Conversations spring up between strangers. A returning patient 
asks a first-timer to guess where on her face she had surgery. He 
can’t tell—even though a few months before her top lip was 
cleaved nearly in two to remove a basal cell carcinoma. Every pa- 
tient here has been diagnosed with some form of skin cancer. Most 
patients are accompa- 
nied by a spouse or 
friend and will spend 
all day at the clinic. 
Referred here by per- 
sonal physicians, they 
will have cancers re- 
moved and surgical repairs completed by Jonathan Cook, director 
of the Mohs clinic and of dermatological surgery at Duke. 

Cook is among the most accomplished Mohs surgeons in the 
country. A specialized subset of dermatology surgery, Mohs is a 
microscopic surgical procedure that removes every last cell of can- 
cerous tissue while minimizing harm to surrounding, healthy skin 
and uses precise reconstruction to minimize scarring and provide 
a pleasing aesthetic outcome. Developed in the late 1930s by 
Frederic Mohs, a surgeon at the University of Wisconsin medical 
school, the approach has the highest success rate of any skin-cancer 
protocol—for new basal cell cancers, the five-year cure rate is 
nearly 100 percent; for recurrent cancers, it’s about 95. percent. 

“IT got interested in Mohs when I saw cancers just being scooped 
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[am Visually oriented, so I became 


fascinated by what our faces mean to us. 


out,” says Cook, as he checks the printout of the day’s schedule 
to see what’s next on his docket. “Even though the tumors had 
been successfully treated clinically, they left devastating wounds. 
I was confident that it was possible to remove the cancer while 
performing rehabilitative and reconstructive surgery. My goal is 
not just to get rid of cancer, but to do it so that the casual observer 
can't tell that the person has had skin cancer.” 

Dressed in his daily uniform of surgical scrubs, Cook is an om- 
nipresent force in the bustling clinic, barely standing still for 
more than a moment. In the course of fifteen minutes, he will 
enter an exam room to consult with a first-time patient, stop by 
the on-site pathology lab to examine a tissue sample from an- 
other patient, and head into the clinic’s operating room to slice 
a crescent-shaped wedge from a third patient’s ear. Twelve-hour 
workdays are standard. Six nurses, two pathology assistants, and 
three front-office staff members help Cook maintain the persist- 
ent pace of the clinic. He rarely takes more than ten minutes to 
eat lunch—dermatology residents who rotate through are 
warned in advance they'll be challenged to keep up—and takes 
only one week of vaca- 
tion a year. 

Today, Cook will 
see forty-five patients 
and perform fourteen 
surgical procedures. 
Some of these will be 
fairly straightforward; others, more complex. In each instance, 
Cook excises the cancerous growth and an area of skin surround- 
ing and underneath it and then analyzes the tissue sample in the 
lab to see whether there are any remaining cancerous cells. If 
there are, he removes more tissue, until the slide shows no re- 
maining cancer cells. At that point, Cook stitches up the gaping 
holes and deep divots that the surgery has left behind. Like other 
Mohs surgeons, Cook uses the intricate architecture of the 
human face to hide scars in the natural folds and shadows of the 
skin—where the cheek and nose come together, for example, or 
the brow area around the eye. When the tumor removal site is 
large, he performs additional rounds of surgery to ensure sym- 
metry and balance. 





Jonathan L. Cook, MD 
Duke Mohs Surgery 
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Renaissance man: The grandson of a coal miner, Cook has interests that range from German opera to the history of philosophy to cultural notions of beauty. 


hat was the case for Jennifer Steele, a Raleigh social worker 

who had an aggressive squamous cell cancer growing on the 

left side of her nose. Squamous cell cancers are the second- 
most common form of skin cancer. If left untreated, they can spread 
to lymph nodes and other organs; about 2,500 people die from squa- 
mous cell carcinomas in the U.S. every year. 

Because Cook had to remove such a large section of Steele’s nose, 
he recommended that she undergo what’s called a forehead flap 
procedure to rebuild her proboscis using a section of her forehead. 
The technique, which originated in India more than 3,000 years 
ago when cutting off noses was a form of social punishment for 
thieves and adulterers, redirects a section of the patient’s forehead 
downward so that healthy skin and blood vessels grow into place. 
To help the new nose retain its shape, Cook takes a sliver of carti- 


lage from the patient’s ear and positions it on the top perimeter 
of the nostril he’s repairing so that it doesn’t collapse as the nose 
heals. The cartilage helps the nostril maintain a rounded shape, 
and prevents it from puckering into an unsightly scar. As with 
all Mohs procedures, from the simplest nip-and-stitch to exten- 
sive reconstruction, the forehead flap is performed on an outpa- 
tient basis using a local anaesthetic. 

“When Dr. Cook first explained the procedure to me,” says 
Steele, “I was nodding but my heart was about thirty seconds 
behind my head. Then it hit me—I was going to be disfigured.” 
In the weeks following each of what would eventually be four 
steps of the procedure, Steele wore large bandages on her face. 
Children stared at her when she went out in public. A well- 
meaning friend told her she could never imagine leaving the 
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house looking like that. It was emotionally exhausting, she tells 
Cook. She lies on a bed in the clinic’s small operating room, where 
he is about to begin the penultimate stage of her nose repair, 
“Surgery on the face can have a profound effect on a patient's 
psyche,” he tells her, adeptly trimming bits of flesh here and gently 
pulling skin together there. Opera music plays in the background, 
while nurses Kathleen Jagow and Ann Adcock anticipate almost 
intuitively Cook’s need for additional anaesthetic or surgical in- 
struments. (All six Mohs nurses handle every aspect of patient care, 
from prepping patients for surgery to surgical assistance to coun- 
seling patients on follow-up 
care. They have a combined 163 MOHS SURGERY 
years of experience.) 
that 
some areas of the face are more 


“Studies have shown 
visually important than others 
when it comes to a person's 
sense of identity,” Cook contin- 


STEP 1 


form an inverted triangle, and ° 


ues. “The eyes, nose, and lips 


when we look at someone’s face, 
our eyes are scanning that trian- 
gle more than any other part of 
the face. So we know that some- 
one who has had a large tumor 


———__ 


How It Works 


STEP Ls The roots of a skin cancer may extend be- 
yond the visible portion of the tumor. If these 
roots are not removed, the cancer will recur. 


STEP 2 The visible portion of the tumor is 
surgically removed. 


being diagnosed with one of his own has led him to don a 
broad-brimmed hat and sunscreen when he heads out to his 
garden to tend his corn, butterbeans, and watermelons. 

“Even though my cancer was small, Dr. Cook ended up taking 
out a hole about the size of a quarter,” says Stroud, whose many 
moles put him at higher risk of melanoma. “I'd tell anybody 
who has moles to see a dermatologist because moles can change 
to melanomas.” 

Chances are Stroud and most of the other patients in the wait- 
ing room today will be back again. Having just one basal cell 
cancer increases the risk of 
having a second within five 
years by 40 percent. And 
while basal cell cancers can’t 
become melanomas, having 
multiple basal cell or squa- 
mous cell cancers increases 
the risk of melanomas. 

Damage from sun expo- 
. sure, whether cumulatively 
over decades or intermit- 
tently in the form of sun- 
burns, takes its toll as people 
age. People who spent years 
of their lives in the sun be- 


removed from her nose will be 
more psychologically affected 
than if that same tumor was re- 
moved from her cheek.” 

Of the approximately 3,500 
procedures that Cook performs 
annually, 95 percent are on the 
face—the part of the body most 
exposed to the sun. Although 
not all skin cancers can be di- 
rectly linked to sun exposure, 
ultraviolet light is widely con- 
sidered to be one of the key fac- 
tors for causing skin cancer. 

Returning Ralph 
Stroud, a retired operations 
manager for North Carolina’s 
Employment Security Commis- 
sion, grew up on a tobacco and 
soybean farm. Throughout his 
youth he headed to the coast 
with family and friends and 
routinely used a mixture of io- 
dine and baby oil thought to 
help achieve a deep, dark tan. 


patient 


Courtesy American College of Mohs Surgery 


STEP 5: A layer of skin is removed and divided into 
sections. The Mohs surgeon then color codes each of 
these sections with dyes and marks on the skin to 
show the source of these sections. A map of the 
Surgical site is then drawn. 


a 
=" 

—— STEP 4: The undersurface and edges of each section 
are microscopically examined for evidence of 
remaining cancer. 

ie STEP 5: If cancer cells are found under the micro- 

y scope, the surgeon marks their location onto the 
a, tee “map” and returns to the patient to remove 
vv another layer of skin—but only from precisely 
_STEP 4 where the cancer cells remain. 


STEP 6: The removal process stops when there is no 
longer any evidence of cancer remaining in the sur- 
gical site. Because Mohs surgery removes only tis- 
Sue containing cancer, it ensures that the maximum 
amount of healthy tissue is kept intact. 
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fore SPF lotions were in- 
vented are at increased risk. 
Unfortunately, says Cook, he 
is starting to see more and 
more patients in their twen- 
ties—mostly women—who 
have done irreparable dam- 
age to their skin by baking 
in tanning beds to achieve an 
oxymoronic “healthy glow.” 


s a boy growing 

up in Bristol, 

Tennessee, Cook 
knew he wanted to be a doc- 
tor like his older half 
brother, Patrick Rash. (Rash 
is a general dermatologist in 
Kingsport, Tennessee, and 
Cook’s twin brother, Joel, is 
also a Mohs surgeon, in 
Charleston, South Carolina.) 
An emergency medical serv- 
ices volunteer during high 


Once, on a college spring-break trip to the beach, he and his bud- 
dies forgot the baby oil, so they used motor oil instead. 

Stroud, who is sixty-eight, has seen Cook twice already to have 
basal cell carcinomas removed, but today he’s here for treatment 
of a melanoma. Basal cell carcinomas spread on the surface of the 
skin if left untreated but are rarely fatal; melanomas can metasta- 
size quickly into the bloodstream and are the deadliest form of skin 
cancer. According to the National Cancer Institute, there were 
more than 68,000 new cases of melanoma in the U.S. in 2009 and 
more than 8,000 deaths. Stroud is convinced he and his family 
have a genetic predisposition to skin cancer; his wife and nephew 
each have had three melanomas removed. Still, the experience of 
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school, Cook estimates he logged twenty to forty hours a week 
learning hands-on emergency medicine on top of his academic 
workload. At the time, he thought he might want to be an 
emergency-room physician. 

But he also had a passion for the arts—in the sixth grade, he 
fell under the spell of opera and attempted to teach himself 
German so he could appreciate Tristan und Isolde and Die Fled- 
ermaus as Richard Wagner and Johann Strauss had intended. In 
high school he received a bagpipe for Christmas and went on 
to become a competitive Scottish bagpiper throughout his 
medical training. 

In the spring of 1985, during his freshman year at the College 
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“My goal is not just to get rid of cancer, but to do it so that the 
casual observer can’t tell that the person has had skin cancer.” 


of Charleston, Cook was ac- 
cepted into the Medical 
University of South Carolina 
through an experimental 
program—administered in 
conjunction with the Johns 
Hopkins University—to see 
whether early acceptance to 
medical school alleviated the 
competitive pressure to 
focus solely on a premed 
curriculum. “It allowed me 
complete intellectual free- 
dom,” he says. “By the time 
I finished college, I had 
taken only those [premed] 
classes that were on the 
MCATs—biology, organic 
chemistry, inorganic chem- 
istry, and physics. My other 
courses were everything from the history of warfare to the age of 
Goethe to the history of philosophy. It allowed me to really think 
about things rather than just digesting information.” 

After graduating at the top of his medical-school class and com- 
pleting an internship in internal medicine at Harvard Medical 
School’s New England Deaconess Hospital, Cook decided to spe- 
cialize in dermatology and did his residency at Emory University. 
While there, he says, “I realized that I was slightly less interested 
in the science of medicine and slightly more interested in the 
craftsmanship of surgery. I am visually oriented, so I became fas- 
cinated by what our faces mean to us and the emotional impact of 
having cancer, and cancer surgery, on one’s face.” 


Are You at Risk? 


ith rare exceptions, skin cancer takes one of three forms: 

basal cell, squamous cell, or melanoma. Basal cell cancer 

is the most common, and while it does not metastasize, it 
Can spread to surrounding tissue. Squamous cell cancer can also damage 
Surrounding skin and, if left untreated, can spread to lymph nodes. 
Melanoma is less common, making up only 5 percent of skin cancers but, 
because it can metastasize if not caught early, is more serious. 

This table shows factors that can contribute to the development of 
skin cancer. However, even people without any of these risk factors can 
develop cancer. The American Cancer Society and American Academy of 
Dermatology websites provide additional information about skin cancer, 
including detection tools and prevention recommendations. 





Team effort: Cook and staff members discuss day’s schedule—forty-five patient visits 
and fourteen surgical procedures. 


Cook signed up for a brief 
post-residency stint with a 
Los Angeles cosmetic surgeon 
to learn more about proce- 
dures such as brow lifts and 
rhinoplasty. A returning pa- 
tient, back for an eyelid tuck 
consultation, mentioned how 
much she liked the way the 
surgeon had removed a minor 
blemish using laser treat- 
ment. He gave her a pen and 
told her to mark any addi- 
tional spots she wanted re- 
moved, while he checked on 
another patient. 

“This woman was drop- 
dead gorgeous,” recalls Cook. 
“But when we came back into 
the consult room, she had 
drawn circles all over her body. It made me realize that treating 
medical diseases would be far more gratifying for me than per- 
forming surgery on real or perceived physical imperfections.” 

It’s a point that Cook underscores during presentations he 
makes to fellow dermatological surgeons at national and interna- 
tional conferences. While not for the squeamish, his before, dur- 
ing, and after slides of successfully treated Mohs patients are 
remarkable. In most cases, the after photo looks better than the 
pretreatment shot. Gone is the telltale red scab of a basal cell can- 
cer or the scaly growth of a squamous cell carcinoma. In their 
place is healthy, healing skin; surgical scars are imperceptible to 
all but an experienced eye. (Jennifer Steele says she was “stunned” 
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Chris Hildreth 





Factors 


Ultraviolet radiation 

(sun, tanning beds, etc.) * 
Fair complexion Ea 
Previous skin cancers 


Age (middle-aged and elderly) 
Genetic predisposition 


Exposure to certain industrial chemical 
compounds, including arsenic, 
Coal tar, and petroleum derivatives 


Weakened immune system 
Gender (more likely in men) 
Radiation treatments 
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Smoking 
Preponderance of moles 28 
—Bridget Booher 
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What Cost Beauty? 


Fashion trends come and go, but some beauty ideals are costlier than others. In the case of 
the suntan, the price of achieving a deep, dark glow can be deadly. Prolonged exposure to 
_the sun and its damaging ultraviolet rays has been linked to skin cancer, 
_yet the idea of attaining a “healthy glow” persists. Here is a brief history 
of how the popularity of tanning has waxed and waned in the U.S. 


1946 2008 


Poe mate 








Sstaa 


1892 

Physician and corn- 
flake inventor John 
Harvey Kellogg cre- 
ates the electric-light 
bath—an early pre- 
cursor of sun lamps— 
as part of a holistic 
wellness protocol. 


Courtesy Hartman Center : 





1923 

Coco Chanel returns 
to Paris from a vaca- 
tion in Cannes with 

a bronzed glow, ignit- 
ing a fashion trend 
for tans. In the nine- 
teenth century, and at 
other times in history, 
pale skin was the 
ideal because it sig- 
naled that the person 
was wealthy enough 
to avoid working out- 
doors—coal miners 
and housemaids 
notwithstanding. 





Engineer 
Louis Réard 
introduces 
the body-bar- 
ing bikini. 


LO) 
Grant Adver- 
tising agency 
artist Joyce 
Brand 
sketches the 
Coppertone 
Girl, using 
her three- 
year-old 
daughter as a 
model. The image— 
accompanied by the 
tagline “Don’t Be a 
Paleface” —shows a 
puppy pulling down a 
little girl’s swimsuit 
bottom to reveal a 


distinct tan line. 








1960 


> Coppertone intro- 

: duces QT, a quick- 

> tanning lotion that 
: can be used “any 

: time, rain or shine.” 


wy = fi 


a 
ij 


oie | 


: German scientist 

: Friedrich Wolff, 

: dubbed the 

: “father of indoor tan- 
: ning,” introduces to 
: the U.S. light tech- 

: nology that will 

: evolve into today’s 

: tanning beds. 


1988 


The American Acad- 

emy of Dermatology 

declares that “there is 
no safe way to tan.” 


2006 


A study in the Journal 
of Applied Social 
Psychology reports a 
strong positive corre- 
lation between a 
medium tan and 
adolescent perceptions 
of health and beauty. 


2007 
Various fashion and 
style publications cel- 
ebrate the pale beauty 
of sun-avoiding ac- 
tresses such as Nicole 
Kidman, Cate 
Blanchett, 
Julianne 
Moore, Kate 
Winslet, and 
Scarlett 
Johansson. 


: The first film install- 


ment of the Twilight 
book series hits the 
movie screens, cele- 
brating the brooding 
sex appeal of pallid 
vampires. 





Peter Sorel 


2009 


Jersey Shore debuts on 


MTV, introducing the 


acronym GTL—gym, 


tan, laundry—to 


: describe the male cast 


members’ (nonsexual) 


: daily activities. 


—BB 
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at the results once her skin healed—see the photos on Duke Mag- 
azine's website—and that even her own family couldn't tell she’d 
had surgery.) Comparison photos of non-Mohs patients who have 
had similar cancers removed show men and women so mutilated 
by the traditional cut-and-suture approach that it’s painful to look 
at their faces. 

“Symmetry is everything,” says Cook, citing studies that show 
animals tend to choose mates with symmetrical features. Humans, 
he notes, are even choosier. Infants as young as two months prefer 
an attractive face to an unattractive one. “We know that beauty is 
perceived at a glance and 
that attractiveness mat- 
ters. I see no reason why 
we can't move beyond 
the perception that treat- 
ing skin cancers necessar- 
ily means disfigurement. 
The challenge of recon- 
structive surgery on the 
face should be not only 
to restore function—so 
that the patient can breathe 
through their nose or blink 
both eyes at the same time— 
but also to ensure that they 
are left with a pleasing ap- 
pearance.” 

In 1996, he went to the 
University of Pennsylvania’s 
School of Medicine to com- 
plete a year of Mohs training 
with Leonard Dzubow, one of 
the preeminent Mohs. sur- 
geons in the world. Dzubow 
became a mentor, and Cook 
continued working with him 
for another two years. But 
when Duke approached him 
in 1999 to head a Mohs unit 
in Durham, Cook knew it was 
time to strike out on his own. 

“Tt was a little like playing football for your father,” Cook says. 
“The day comes when you realize you are good enough to keep 
up, and it’s time to spread your wings.” 

As he confers with patients and clinic staff during the day, 
Cook’s rich and varied background is on display. With his Ap- 
palachian roots, artistic and intellectual curiosity, and specialized 
medical training, Cook can talk to just about anybody. A composer 
and New York native getting an ear repair recognizes “The Tore- 
ador Song” from Carmen playing on the operating-room CD player. 
He and Cook launch into a discussion about Broadway musicals, 
Liza Minnelli, and the high cost of New York hotels. A few min- 
utes later, Cook is dropping his “g’s” as he finds common ground 
with a Southern good ol’ boy who likes to fish. 

Cook, the grandson of a coal miner, is unfailingly polite to his 
patients, whom he addresses formally: Ms. Steele, Mr. Stroud. 
When he says he considers it a privilege to practice medicine, you 
believe him. “Our practice is run the way I would want it to be if 
I were a patient,” he says. That includes making sure that patients 
don’t try to be stoic if they are experiencing any discomfort. “Life 
is too short for pain,” he says repeatedly throughout the day. (The 
clinic uses between eighty and 100 syringes of lidocaine a day.) 


“T got interested in Mohs when I saw cancers just being 
scooped out,” says Cook. “Even though the 
tumors had been successfully treated clinically, 


they left devastating wounds.” 





Cellular precision: Mohs procedure includes microscopic analysis to isolate cancer from healthy skin. 


His concern for his patients’ well-being extends beyond the 
work day and the clinic walls. He gives every surgery patient 
his home phone number and urges them to call if they experi- 
ence any problems. 

He can also be stern. During a procedure to remove a basal cell 
from a woman’s cheek, he is soothing and reassuring. “You're 
doing great,” he tells her. “We're in the home stretch.” Once she’s 
bandaged and ready to go, he adopts a firmer tone, urging her to 
quit smoking. “Smoking makes it really hard for your body to 
heal,” he says. “Can you try to quit?” She nods, but then in a 
quiet voice says that 
she sure could use a 
cigarette right now. 

Back in the waiting 
room, Mark Davis sits 
in a soft reclining 
chair, waiting to be es- 
corted to the back for 
removal of his stitches. 
He had a flap proce- 
dure to repair his nose; 
in his case, Cook used part 
of Davis’ cheek and a section 
of his right ear. “I’m deaf in 
my left ear, so I was tellin’ a 
girl at church the other day 
that even though I still can’t 
hear out of my left ear, 
maybe now I can _ hear 
through my nose,” he jokes. 
Davis, who is seventy, has 
had a number of medical 
problems. Last year, he had 
a heart attack during post- 
op recovery for a knee repair 
and spent nearly a month in 
the hospital. 

It might seem counterin- 
tuitive that a heavy smoker 
or a frail man like Davis 
would be a suitable candi- 
date for invasive facial surgery. But Cook says that Mohs, which 
is done on an outpatient basis using local anaesthesia, is actually 
safer than procedures requiring hospitalization and general anaes- 
thesia. In a 2003 issue of Archives of Dermatology, Cook reported 
the results of a study that looked at outcomes for 1,343 Mohs 
patients at Duke. Only twenty-two patients—1.64 percent—ex- 
perienced any complications, usually in the form of excess bleed- 
ing. None required hospitalization. 

“We are able to treat really large, aggressive tumors that used 
to be treated exclusively in a hospital setting,” says Cook. “That 
means that it is more cost-effective, and it creates much less anx- 
iety for patients. But we have also shown that it is safer. Mohs 
is gaining popularity as the first choice of treatment because it 
works so well.” 

Even though Cook has performed tens of thousands of Mohs 
surgeries, he says he never gets bored by the challenges of re- 
constructive surgery for cancer patients. “I’ve never done the 
same surgery twice,” he says. “Every face is different.” a 


Chris Hildreth 


Learn more about skin cancer prevention and treatment: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Look at Her 





Kara DioGuardi majored in political science at Duke, sang in a band that rehearsed on 
Ninth Street, and, after graduating, found employment as a waitress. But in no time, a 
combination of drive, ambition, talent, and luck helped launch a successful career as a 
singer, songwriter, and record producer and, not incidentally, propelled her into the hot 
seat as a controversial judge on American Idol. 


Kara DioGuardi clearly remembers her ini- 
tial reaction when the producers of Ameri- 
can Idol asked her to appear on last season’s 
final episode wearing only a bikini. “I said 
no!” recalls DioGuardi ’93, one of the four 
judges on the TV talent-show phenome- 
non. “Take my clothes off in front of 30 
million people? What are you, nuts?” As 
anyone who watches the show knows, she 
did end up baring almost all, a move that 
was cheered as brave by some and derided 
as desperate by others. But DioGuardi has 
a quick explanation for why she did it: 
“They gave money to my favorite charity.” 

That’s DioGuardi in a nutshell: practical, 
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no nonsense, and willing to do what it takes to get what she wants—even 
if it means sparking criticism. It’s a combination of attributes that has 
served her well throughout her wide-ranging career in the entertainment 
industry, in roles as various as television personality, record-label execu- 
tive, and songwriter. In fact, though her Ido/ role has gained her interna- 
tional fame, it’s her songwriting skills that have earned her the most 
music-industry renown. “She’s written a ton of great pop music,” says last 
season’s Ido/ runner-up, Adam Lambert. “I think she’s got a real talent 
for hooks and concepts. She finds ways to make even the most generic 
things non-generic. There’s a stamp of originality that she puts on them.” 

That means borrowing a melody from Fiddler on the Roofs “If 1 Were 
a Rich Man” for the Gwen Stefani hit “Rich Girl,” or building a smash 
hit around the catch phrase “Hot Mess” for the pop group Cobra Starship. 
Turn on any pop radio station, and it won't be long before a DioGuardi 
composition—whether Kelly Clarkson’s “Walk Away,” Christina Aguil- 











era's “Ain't No Other Man,” or Pink’s 
“Sober’—hits the airwaves. 

The daughter of former U.S. Congress- 
man Joseph J. DioGuardi (R, N.Y.) and his 
wife, Shirley DioGuardi, a homemaker, 
Kara decided on Duke after her best friend, 
Anne Dowling ‘92, was accepted early. 
“The thought of us going to school there 
was very appealing,” says DioGuardi, who 
was raised in New York’s Westchester 
County. “We'd be a team.” 

Once in Durham, she quickly experi- 
enced culture shock. “I remember the first 
night, we went out to dinner with these 
Southern boys,” recalls DioGuardi, who's 
now married to contractor Mike McCuddy. 
“T went to the bathroom, and when I came 
back, the guy was standing up and holding 
out my chair. I'd never experienced that in 
my life, coming from New York. There was 
this whole other culture. I was like, ‘Wow, 
this is chivalry!’ ” 

Other aspects of her time in Durham left 
her less enthusiastic. Although she figures 
her interest in opera singing helped her 
gain admission to Duke, she soon realized 
that formal musical training didn’t suit her 
style. “It was strict, strict singing,’ she 
says, sitting in the living room of her house 
on a winding road in the Hollywood hills. 
“They wanted to change my natural 
breathing, my natural tone. I was like, 


Hit maker: DioGuardi arrives at the 2009 MTV Video Music 
Awards, left; with fellow /do/ judges, above. 


“Whoa, no way.’ Part of what’s made me a 
really good writer is that I don’t know 
enough about the actual theory behind 
music. I just know what I feel.” 


After declaring a major in political sci- 


ence, she turned her attention to excelling 
in her classes and planned to enroll in law 
school. Then, during her junior year, she de- 
cided to move back home for a semester to 
confront an eating disorder and tend to her 
mother, who had been diagnosed with ovar- 
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sig break,” says DioGuardi, who cowrote 
song with Abdul called “Spinning 
Ar Abdul’s version of the track was 
ever released, but 2000, it became an 


nternational hit for Australian sit 











in 1ger 
Kylie Minogue 
For the first time, DioGuardi saw her 
me on the Bil ae as a song- 
writer. She also began networking with 
some industry heavyweights. “The minute 
she walked in my door and we spent two 
minutes together, I knew that she was des- 
tined for something great,” says Brooke 
Morrow, then an executive at music-indus- 
try giant EMI, now an executive at BMI, 


the publishers’ rights organization. “I really 
t : P 


felt that in my gut. She’s so smart, she’s so 













“ania she’s =r. She’s in control.” 
Mo! yrrow quickly DioGuardi to a 
blishing meaning EMI 
would collect and distribute her interna- 
yyalties he two have remained 
close friends sin 
Within DioGuardi would have 
three songs on ne Dion’s Taking C/ 





& D and seven 
including the 





Iglesias’ Escape, 
smash title track. 


on Enrique 





“She’s really 





pe netr rated all types of Says Me yrrow, 
organization represents DioGuardi 
rtHouse Entertainment. 
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s had country hits and R&B hits and 


rock hits. 





pop hits and There aren't many 
writers who can do chat.” 
There also aren't many writers who can 

as well as DioGuardi can (search her 
In 2004, 


oined Eurythmics musician Dave Stewart 


1Tube for proof) she even 


to become the short-lived duo Platinum 
Weird. Though they never made it to the 
big time, Stewart introduced her to British 


ul Simon Fuller. When Fuller, 
ator of Americ » Idol, 
2008 to add a fou poe to the show 


media mog 


decided i 
ilongside record-label executive Simon 
Cowell, producer/musician Randy Jackson, 
and Paula Abdul, he turned to DioGuardi, 
who'd proved herself a telegenic presence 
in segments on shows like Access Hollywood. 
But alchough her background helped her 
bring an extra dimension of criticism to the 
judges’ table, she soon realized that being 
the new addition to TV’s top-rated show 
also meant being the subject of unparal- 
leled scrutiny. 

“T’m the most divisive judge on the show; 
you either like me or you can’t stand me,” 
says DioGuardi 


understood when she started on the show. 


, who contends she was mis- 


“What happened to me last year was that I 
got pitted against Paula, like I was there to 
replace her. And that’s not the truth. How 
could ‘Karla DellaGuardia’ replace Paula? I 
mean, people couldn't even say my name. 
How was I going to replace America’s 
Sweetheart?” But she also admits the polar- 
zed response was partially her own doing. 
“I’m an intense character. I’m definitely not 
ight and airy and breezy. I went through a 
get to where I am. No training, no 
nelp. Had to go through tremendous pain, 
tremendous self-examination. So I look 
[back] at episodes of the show, and I go, ‘I 
know I'm right, but maybe I should've been 
little bit more smiley or supportive. ” 


ot to 





” Still, her contributions have impressed 
“Her biggest challenge 
says Simon 


her Idol colleagues. 
was making herself relevant,” 
Cowell. “The show had worked really well 
with three people, and so she was under 





Kara DioGuardi’s list of musical collaborators reads like a who’s who of contemporary pop. So we tossed out a few of the music industry’s biggest 
names (all of whom she’s worked with) and asked her to say the first thing that came to mind. 


I remember 
the first day | produced vocals 


with him. | was scared out of 
my mind. He was like, “A girl 
in the studio? Are you here 
for a lap dance?” 
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uc 5: Sweet 
girl. I alia her vocals 
ona bunch of different 
records. Such a defining 
voice. You know exactly 
who it is. She worked really 
hard with me. 





You walk 
in, and you feel automat- 
ically at peace. The most 
lovely soul. So in it for 

the right reasons. Wants 
to change the world. 








tremendous pressure to make herself rele- 
vant. There are a thousand vocal coaches in 
America who would tell you whether some- 
thing is sharp or flat. You've got to make 
yourself interesting, and, most importantly, 
you ve got to ensure that people actually lis- 
ten to you. Otherwise, it just becomes 
noise. So I think she’s coped well. She’s 
much more confident this time around.” 
Not everyone has been so supportive. Of 
all the Ido/ judges, DioGuardi certainly 
seems to have the most personal confronta- 
tions with the contestants, particularly 








Total control: DioGuardi performs onstage at the 26th Annual 
ASCAP Pop Music Awards in 2009. 


young women who she thinks are trying to 
coast on their looks. (Her famous bathing- 
suit moment was a result of a season-long 
battle with one wannabe nicknamed 
“Bikini Girl.”) “I've seen these types 
throughout my career,” she explains. “I am 
so sick of these girls that are signed by men 
because they're hot. And then they end up 
in my studio because they know some 
lawyer or whatever, and they have an atti- 
tude, no ability, don’t want to work. And 
I'm like, ‘All right, what do you have to 


When we had our session together, | 
didn’t even want to write. | just wanted to 
hang out. He had a real 
sense of what he 
wanted to say and 
how he wanted to say 
it. | would sing a 
melody, and he would 
say, “No, let’s do THIS.” 
He was very dominant in 
the room. 


say? Is anything going on in your life?’ 
“Well, yesterday I went shopping on 
Robertson Boulevard....’ ” 

Much of the media has had it in for her 
as well. Earlier this year, The New York Times 
wrote: “Ms. DioGuardi has been recast as, 
variously, a buffoon, a tart, and an emotion- 
ally tone-deaf den mother. Her awkward 
and disempowering scenes with celebrity 
guest judges during the early audition 
rounds ... were difficult to stomach.” Even 
though she thinks of herself as self-confi- 
dent, DioGuardi admits that some of her 
first-season gaffes were the result of stage 
fright. “I was scared. It was gut-wrenching 
fear.” And despite her long professional ex- 
perience, the criticisms do sting. “It was 
horrendous,” she says of the scrutiny during 
her first season on the show. 


take somebody who never had any access to 
their dream and you give them a shot, and 
you couple that with an emotional story. 
Who doesn’t want to see that?” 

When she’s not filming episodes of Ido/, 
DioGuardi looks for new artists in her ca- 
pacity as an A&R (artists and repertoire) 
executive at Warner Bros. Records, or 
spends time in the studio with young 
singers hungry to write and record with 
her. “When we got together to write, it was 
really awesome, because we just opened a 
bottle of wine and started talking about our 
experience and laughing,” says Adam Lam- 
bert, who enlisted her to cowrite and co- 
produce the glam-rock track “Strut” on his 
debut CD, For Your Entertainment. “She's so 
New York, I love it. She’s a really light- 
hearted, fun person.” 


“You can say 'm annoying, YOU Can Say My hair SUCKS. 
But I'm still a good songwriter.” 


But she says nothing was more hurtful 
than when “No Boundaries,” the [do/ “win- 
ner’s single” she cowrote, received horren- 
dous reviews after champion Kris Allen sang 
it on the show’s finale. “That was a disaster 
for me,” she says. “You can say I’m annoy- 
ing. You can say my hair sucks. But I'm still 
a good songwriter. Here’s the thing with 
that song. Was it stupendous? Absolutely 
not. But it wasn’t written for a guy. Out of 
the whole season, that’s what killed me.” 

DioGuardi’s role on Ido/ will only grow 
more important now that Cowell has de- 
cided to leave the show. “I’m sad,” she says. 
“The guy’s a superstar. He’s one of the most 
interesting characters to ever meet pop cul- 
ture. Are there days where I disagree with 
him or we have our issues? Yeah. But I have 
mad respect for him.” Even so, she thinks 
the show, with new judge Ellen DeGeneres, 
can continue to thrive without him. “You 


Miley Cyrus: She’s 
just fun. She 
brought her 
grandmother to 
the studio. 
She’s got no 
attitude and 
tons of energy. | would want to be 
her best friend if | was her age. 





He’s also quick to defend her to people 
who just know her as the often-testy Ido/ 
judge. “If she comes up in conversation, the 
first thing I say is, ‘She’s an amazing writer. 
Did you know that?’ She can also sing. The 
thing that’s really unfortunate is that the 
media kind of gave her a hard time last 
year. To me, she was just being herself.” 

And being Kara DioGuardi means 
being well aware that fame, while exciting, 
is also fleeting. “I’ve got a great life,” she 
says. “If they threw me off the show to- 
morrow, I’d just go to Maine and make 
muffins. I’m cool.” | 


Karger '95, a member of Duke Magazine’s 
Editorial Advisory Board, 1s a senior writer at 
Entertainment Weekly magazine. 


Watch music videos from Kara DioGuardi’s greatest hits: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Pink: | never saw an artist write a song, go in and sing it 
two times down, and be done. The producer and the 
engineer and |, all of our 
° f mouths were open, and 
my hair was standing up 
a on my arms. And she had 
no idea that what she had 
done was absolutely the 


most amazing thing I'd 
ever seen.in my life. 


—Dave Karger 
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The Jazz Loft Project: Photographs and Tapes of W. Eugene Smith 


From 821 Sixth Avenue, 1957-1965 
288 pages. $40. 


By Sam Stephenson. Alfred A. Knopf, 2009. 
ast year produced a wealth of books 
with Robin D.G. Kelley’s 
Monk: The Life and Times 


of an American Original, Gary Gid- 
dins and Scott DeVeaux’s Jazz, 


on jazz, 
Thelonious 


Terry 
Teachout’s loving memoir of Louis Arm- 


strong, Pops, and this amazing book. Of 


these four books, Loft is the most elliptical 
in approach but also the most alluring. 
W. Eugene Smith was a leg- 

end in photographic circles 
1957, he 
steady job as staff photographer 
left his wife 
and moved 
into a cockroach- and rat-in- 
fested apartment on Sixth Av- 
enue, between 28th Street and 
29th Street, in Manhattan’s 
wholesale-flower district. He 
lived there from 1957 to 1971, 
shooting photographs out of his 


when, in gave up a 
for Life magazine, 


and four children, 


window and taping anything 
and everything that interested 
him. He rigged the wiring for 
his tape recorder across three 
floors through the walls, even 
floorboards, amassing a time 
capsule of random sounds and 
jam sessions to 
conversations in the hall to late- 
television 
(He asked a visitor 


events, from 


night radio and 
broadcasts. 
“Do you mind if I turn on 
my recorder in case something 
Before his 
death in 1978, Smith donated his photo- 
graphs and audiotapes to the University 


once, 


brilliant happens?”) 


of Arizona’s Center for Creative Photog- 
raphy, twenty-two tons of materials in- 
cluding 1,740 reels (4,000 
audiotape and roughly 40,000 photo- 
graphic prints. 

The Jazz Loft Project is a stew of Smith's 
photographs and audiotapes, augmented 
by interviews with those who lived in or 
passed through the loft. The loft was a 
magnet for jazz musicians. Rehearsal 
space was free. There were no neighbors 
to complain about noise. Best of all, mu- 
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hours) of 


sicians met there as equals; the only hier- 
archy was talent. And they played as long 
as they wanted—there was no time limit 
on solos. Composer-arranger Hall Over- 
ton and jazz legend Thelonious Monk re- 
hearsed Monk’s orchestra there for the 
famous Town Hall concert in 1959 and 
subsequent concerts in 1963 at Lincoln 
Center and 1964 at Carnegie Hall. Trum- 


THE 
JAZZ LOFT 
ik PROJECT 


} 
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_— 
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peter Miles Davis, bassist Charles Min- 
gus, and vibraphonist Teddy Charles 
worked out the ensemble sound Davis fea- 
tured on his album B/ve Haze. Guitarists 


Jimmy Raney and Jim Hall and valve 


trombonist Bob Brookmeyer developed a 
unique ensemble sound for their combo. 
Then there was Zoot. If one musician 
was king in these sessions, it was tenor sax- 
ophonist Zoot Sims. Bystanders claimed 
that he played best when he was so drunk 
he couldn’t stand. 
get a piece of Zoot, you know,” 
saxophonist Phil Woods. 


“Everybody wanted to 
says alto 


.<encal 


Sam Stephenson, a writer and instructor 
at Duke's Center for Documentary Stud- 
ies, and his colleague Dan Partridge trav- 
eled to nineteen states and the District of 
Columbia to interview 330 musicians for 
this book. They have documented 589 
people who played or hung out at the Jazz 
Loft between 1957 and 1965. The list of 
musicians who were there is an honor roll 
of East Coast jazz in the 1950s to mid- 
1960s: Monk, Sims, Raney and Hall, and 
Brookmeyer, along with Roland Kirk, 
Sonny Rollins, Paul Bley, Jimmy Giuffre, 
Peewee Russell, Buck Clayton, Vic Dick- 
enson, Bill Evans, Roy Haynes, Stan Getz, 
Steve Lacy, Don Cherry, Ornette Coleman, 


Joe Henderson, Dick Cary, Buck Clayton, 


Steve Swallow, Mose Allison, and Alice 
Coltrane. Socialite Doris Duke, the only 
daughter of the university's namesake, 


J.B. Duke, made an appearance there. So 


did composer Steve Reich; 
painter Salvador Dali; writers 
Anais Nin and Norman Mailer; 
photographers Diane Arbus, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, and 
Robert Frank; and, maybe, once, 
Bob Dylan. 

In December 2000, tenor sax- 
ophonist Lou Orenstein, largely 
today, reminisced 
about the sessions in which he 
played. At Stephenson’s urging, 
he jotted down a list of musi- 
cians he remembered playing 
with. Three were jazz icons 
(Chick Corea, Eric Dolphy, 
Elvin Jones), two others less well 
known but significant in jazz’s 
development (Al Haig, Sonny 
Clark). The remaining names— 
eight in all—are men who have 
vanished from the _ historical 
record, along with the music 
they made. Jazz looks different 
viewed from below. 

The Jazz Loft Project evokes a 
mood similar to that of Dylan 
Thomas’ poem-play, Under Milkwood. 
Voices rise out of the background, are 
heard for a moment, and disappear again. 
Stephenson masterfully juxtaposes photo 
images and taped conversation to re-create 
a bygone time and place. Loft is a singu- 
larly affecting book, and the photographs 
are stunning. 


unknown 


— David Keymer 


Keymer 1s a retired historian living in 
Modesto, California. He bought his first jazz 
recording sixty years ago. 


Reality Radio: Telling True Stories in Sound 
John Biewen, editor, and Alexa Dilworth, coeditor. University of North Carolina Press, 2010. 


224 pages. $22.95. 


hen public-radio journalist 
John Biewen began producing 
in-depth, long-form programs 
in the 1990s, he received some 
ominous advice from a veteran 
industry executive. “Whatever you do, 
don’t call these shows documentaries,” 
Biewen recalls being told. “Stations won’t 
air them. Program directors will fear mass 
abandonment by their audiences.” 

“To a lot of people back in the twentieth 
century, the word ‘documentary’ evoked 
memories of films watched from a school- 
room desk,” Biewen writes in Reality 
Radio: Telling True Stories in Sound. 
The radio documentary was an espe- 
cially rare specimen. Commercial sta- 
tions had all but abandoned in-depth 
journalism, which was expensive to 
produce and seemed unlikely to at- 
tract an attention-span-challenged 
audience. Even on public radio, doc- 
umentaries largely had been squeezed 
out by shorter, tightly formatted re- 
ports of the day’s news. 

But in part because of persistence 
from Biewen and other young pro- 
ducers, the start of the twenty-first 
century brought an unlikely resur- 
gence of the public-radio documen- 
tary in a new, more innovative form. 
Ira Glass pushed the boundaries of 
the medium with This American Life, 
an offbeat weekly program that many 
programmers were predictably slow 
to embrace. It eventually grew into 
one of public radio’s biggest hits. 
Robert Krulwich, who already was 
serving up short doses of inventive 
reporting on NPR and ABC, teamed 
with Jad Abumrad for Radiolab, a 
long-form series that irreverently ex- 
plores broad topics like “choice” and 
“morality.” And Joe Richman created 
first-person narratives so compelling 
that NPR deviated from its regimented 
news format to broadcast them. 

Biewen—the audio program director at 
Duke’s Center for Documentary Studies— 
chronicles this rebirth of the documentary 
in Reality Radio, profiling a new breed of 
radio producers who “do not simply hold 
microphones in front of people and ask 
questions,” but are willing to get involved 
with their subjects, reveal parts of their 
own lives, and paint vivid pictures with 


sound. Biewen steps aside after his intro- 
duction and allows more than a dozen pro- 
ducers to write about their careers and 
inspirations. 

“T loved sound. Recording sound. Edit- 
ing sound,” writes Peabody Award winner 
Dmae Roberts, whose work has ranged 
from documentaries about Asian-Ameri- 
can history to a dramatic reenactment of 
her mother’s tumultuous childhood in 
Taiwan. Roberts uses the cadence of her 
subjects’ voices to create rhythms and 
rhymes that blur the line between journal- 
ism and performance art. 
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John Biewen, editor / Alexa Dilworth, coeditor 





Davia Nelson and Nikki Silva, known 
on radio as the Kitchen Sisters, employ 
sound another way, shedding light on for- 
gotten moments in history and under-ap- 
preciated parts of American culture. 
Through their ears, a routine event like a 
Tupperware party becomes an aural tapes- 
try: The guests’ voices, the springy sales 
pitches, and the clatter of plastic bowls 
combine to paint a vivid audio portrait. 

Biewen envisions Rea/ity Radio as a com- 





panion to the documentarians’ audio. Peo- 
ple who treasure listening to a particular 
storyteller now can read about the behind- 
the-scenes creative process. But he also 
hopes Reality Radio will be used by aspir- 
ing producers. While it’s not written as a 
traditional textbook (thankfully, as most 
radio texts are sterile and simplistic), Re- 
ality Radio's essays reveal techniques of the 
medium’s best practitioners. Richman, for 
instance, hands over his recording equip- 
ment to his subjects, letting them use it 
for months to record “audio diaries.” But 
he says it’s usually weeks before the 
recordings become usable, when subjects 
stop ‘trying to sound like Tom Brokaw” 
and become themselves. 

Glass details mistakes he made as a 
young reporter struggling to find his 
voice, then describes the process of con- 
structing an episode of This American 
Life. As spontaneous as his stories 
sound, each involves extensive plan- 
ning and often excruciating inter- 
views, where Glass admits to firing 
off “half-baked questions, specula- 
tions, and proddings” to obtain the 
one answer that might make a story 
special. He also reveals a stunning 
fact in this era of budget-driven jour- 
nalism: This American Life throws out 
(but still pays for) a third of the sto- 
ries it commissions because they just 
don’t work. 

While Biewen alludes to experts 
who have declared this “the golden 
age of the radio documentary,” Reality 
Radio doesn’t spend much time spec- 
ulating about why the format is 
thriving. In an era when the average 
home has more television sets than 
people, when we can watch video on 
our cell phones and interact with 
multimedia on our computers, radio 
in some ways seems an anachronism. 

But the essayists in Reality Radio 
know—and audiences continually re- 
discover—the allure of sound, unen- 
cumbered by photos, video, or Flash 
animation. “We are blind listening to 
the radio,” writes public-broadcasting 
pioneer Jay Allison. “We create the char- 
acters, envision the settings. Images are in- 
delible because we participate in their 
creation.” 





—A dam Hochberg 


Hochberg, a former NPR correspondent, is a 
journalist based in Chapel Hill. He teaches 
radio journalism at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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...the Special Collections Library at Duk: 

necessary to put 
quality research together to give back 
to academia. 


—Samuel Iglesias T'09 
is currently a Master of Manageme 
Studies student ('10) at the Fuqua ~ 
School of Business. 


Read about Sam Iglesias's research at 
the Special Collections Library at 





AlumniRegister 


www.dukealumni.com 


Setting forth: Graduates and family members leave East Campus after 1913 commencement, 
which included speech by U.S. Senator Albert B. Cummins (R, lowa) and the conferring of two 
master of arts degrees and fifty-four bachelor of arts degrees. 
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Powerful Weekend 


Duke in Depth focuses on women’s perspectives 


hen Lisa Belkin began writing a column for The New 
York Times on how women manage their lives, she 
thought she would discover some kind of secret equa- 
tion for skillfully balancing a career, a family, and time 
for personal rest and renewal. Instead, she heard from 
thousands of women who were also convinced that other 
women knew how to do it all, even if they themselves did not. 

“IT got about 15,000 e-mails that first year,” says Belkin, a Duke 
parent and the keynote speaker at the February Duke in Depth week- 
end, “Money Sex & Power,” sponsored by the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion. “Not one of those said, I know how it’s done and here’s what 
you do. Instead, the only answer I found was that it can’t be done.” 

Belkin’s talk, “Finding Balance in an Out-of-Balance Time,” set 
the stage for a weekend of panel discussions and speaker presentations; 
informal networking and multigenerational conversations; a drop-in 
session at the Women’s Center with director Ada Gregory 92, A.M. 
‘04; a reception at Hart House hosted by Cynthia Brodhead; a 
women’s basketball game against Virginia, in which the Lady Devils 
prevailed 83-65; an early-morning yoga session; a lunchtime presen- 
tation by women’s bas- 
ketball coach Joanne P. 
McCallie; and a conversa- 
tion with six of the 
twelve women on the 
Duke board of trustees, 
moderated by President 
Richard H. Brodhead. 

Belkin’s observations 
about the difficulty of 
achieving a work-life bal- 














ance were part of a recurring theme 
throughout the weekend. But as the con- 
ference title suggests, the variety of topics 
was as broad as the interests and experi- 
ences of the attendees. Sessions Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday morning represented 
three tracks—finding your personal power, 
developing the power of connections, and 
exercising power in the world. Subjects in- 
cluded women making a global impact, 
elder care, financial health, women in pol- 
itics, Mentoring, and pay equity. 

The majority of panelists and speakers 
were Duke alumnae. At a panel on women 
and philanthropy, for example, Julie L. 
Rogers '72, president and CEO of the Eu- 
gene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation, and 
Laura Meyer Wellman ’73, executive vice 
president of Foundation for the Carolinas, 
talked about differences in the ways men 
and women approach philanthropy, ways 
that women can discern which organiza- 
tions to support, and how to join forces 
with other women to support philanthropic 
efforts around issues of common concern. 





At a panel on the power of sex and fash- 
ion, Anne Sempowski Ward B.S.M.E. ’78, 
M.B.A. ’04, president and COO of Johnson 
Publishing Company, which publishes Jer 
and Ebony magazines and produces Fashion 
Fair Cosmetics, recalled making the tran- 
sition from an engineering student in 
sweats and a ponytail to a confident, well- 
dressed professional without sacrificing her 
own sense of individuality and style. She 
advised the younger audience members 
who are poised to enter the workplace to 
pay special attention to the ethos of a 
prospective employer. “If you try to be 
something you're not’—a button-down 
corporate type when your personality is 
more laid-back—“you'll fail miserably.” At 
the same time, she noted, “the more credi- 
bility you have, the more flexibility you 
have” in your dress and appearance. 





At a panel on mentoring, Margaret Tay- 












lor Smith ’47, former president of the 
Women’s Alumnae Association, former 
chair of the National Council on Women’s 
Studies, former chair of the Trinity Board 
of Visitors, and chair emerita of the Kresge 
Foundation, shared her perspective as an 
“unknowing mentor’—someone who did 
not set out to become a mentor, but who 
has become one through her actions. She 
encouraged participants to live an authen- 
tic life, while recognizing the need on oc- 
casion to give up autonomy “for the 
transcending values of family and commu- 
nity. Any autonomous group—whether re- 
lated to class, gender, race, or ethnicity, and 
even the countries of our world commu- 
nity—all are inexorably interrelated and 
interdependent. If everyone understood 
this and acted accordingly, I think it could 
be called peace.” 

The Duke social scene was explored in a 
panel on student leadership that featured 
Duke Student Government president Awa 
Nur 10, graduate student Yvonne Ford 
M.S.N.’00, M.H.S. ’04, and Kamilah Bur- 
nette ‘11. Moderated by Ada Gregory, the 
Women’s Center director, the conversation 
touched on the differences for men and 
women students—in- 
cluding the observation 
that women continue to 
adapt themselves to the 
fraternity-dominated 
party scene in their first 
few years as undergrad- 
uates, in part, because 
women do not “own” 
social space on campus. 
Gregory relayed the 
successful student-initi- 
ated effort to establish a 
forty-eight bed, all- 
women’s housing space on West beginning 
this fall. Other threads in the student-life 
conversation included the disparate expe- 
riences of students in ethnic minorities and 
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Participants who earned two or more Duke degrees 


Registered participants 






Alumnae registered 


Students registered 


Undergraduate degree holders 


Graduate degree holders 


Span of attendees’ class years (1947 to 2009) 


Duke parents registered 


WAC INIEN (SE 


a weekend for alumnae 


those receiving finan- 
cial aid, and women’s 
leadership in various 
campus organizations. 

Duke in Depth is an educational initia- 
tive of the Duke Alumni Association 
(DAA). Previous Duke in Depth programs 
have covered topics such as the Bloomsbury 


Women from all walks of life: bottom left, participants in effective-communication session; clockwise from left, sociology 
professor Suzanne Shanahan ’89, DSG president Awa Nur ’10, Manjusha Kulkarni ’91, Danielle James ’06 and Suzette Meade ’06, 


and Laura Meyer Wellman ’75. 


States represented 


Men registered 


OWER 


ruary 26-27, 2010 


ih 


Group and the Civil War. “Money Sex & 
Power” was the DAA’s second weekend 
program designed for alumnae; the first, on 
women’s health and wellness, was held in 
2007. This year’s program was cosponsored 
by a number of campus constituents, in- 
cluding the women’s studies department, 
the Women’s Center, the president’s office, 
and the career center. 

—Bridget Booher; 

photos by Les Todd 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


Desperate Times 
Trinity College and the Freedmen’s Bureau 


avid Ferriero, Archivist of the United States and former univer- 

Sity librarian, recently uncovered a footnote to Duke’s early 

history. While touring the National Archives with some visiting 

dignitaries, Ferriero noticed the words “Trinity College” and 
“Randolph County” written on some documents. 

The records were from the Freedmen’s Bureau and identified the 
college as an aid distribution center for freed slaves. That Trinity Col- 
lege, with its Quaker and Methodist roots, would open its facilities to 
help the regional African-American population is not surprising. Yet 
until Ferriero’s discovery, this episode was unknown even to those 
most familiar with Duke’s history. 

The records document that 
aman named W.R. Frazer, a 
local landowner, distributed 
corn and pork to some ninety 
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former slaves in 1867. A check Gu ae ee A td, Hb os oe 
of the early Trinity College ee / Geet 4 
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fessor at Trinity. The house and land sd fore Bkt: PD) cals 
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Carr, who had just returned to the o 7 2 4: alae 
Trinity faculty after serving in the C Ho; WAG e+ ca te lel 
Confederate army. ; Ly, bt t1-e-" YO. a ee | 
The lease notes that Carr intended |g “| 
to use the land to raise corn, presum- ee ; oe *| 
ably to supplement his meager salary amie Ne RG 
from the college, which struggled to arsrtlin, ey een ae 
stay financially solvent in the postwar ae ie 7S ot 
period. Frazer, however, reserved the use of the smokehouse on the 5 
property so that he could continue to cure pork. This suggests that the KE Above” Aafposec “tO apes es 00 Iw), ano 


land may have been one of the sources for provisions given to the freed 
Slaves, which, Frazer notes, were “issued to prevent actual starvation.” 
Trinity College, like the surrounding area, recovered slowly during 
Reconstruction. The hardships suffered and the altered postwar econ- 
omy would ultimately lead the school to move to Durham in 1892. 


—Tim Pyatt ‘81, university archivist 


Proof positive: Recently discovered documents link Trinity College to charitable 
food distribution to freed slaves. 
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This year, 4 24 alumni 
interviewed 13 5 806 prospective members 
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Panelists and Proteges 


Students and alumni benefit from annual career conference 


merce and travel in the Northeast at a standstill, Duke students and alumni gath- 
ered on campus for the annual Fannie Mitchell Career Conference. 

The Duke Alumni Association and the Duke career center are partners in coordi- 
nating the annual conference. Consisting of alumni-led panel discussions on a range 
of career fields, the conference is meant to inform students about the realities of en- 
tering diverse areas such as consulting, global health, law, marketing, journalism, 
and the nonprofit world. 

But the conference is not merely for student edification: Alumni use it as a means 
to mentor students and also to recruit Duke’s top candidates to join their organiza- 
tions. Michael Sullivan B.S.E. 03, who works for Vodori, a Web-based marketing 
and consulting firm in Chicago, spoke to 
students interested in engineering and 
technology. He says he enjoyed the men- 
torship aspect of the weekend and was 
glad to be a sound- 
ing board for stu- 


ne in February, on a weekend when a massive snowstorm held much of the com- 


“There are so dents’ questions. 
many things you tae are so ae 
things you don’t 
don’t have ) have a forum to ask 
forum to ask as as an undergrad.” 
” Sullivan, who 
CAREER a undergrad. like most panelists 


was participating in 
his first career conference, also noted that 
recruiting students to work for Vodori 
wasn’t far from his mind. “I’m kind of bi- 
ased,” he says. “I like Duke, and the stu- 
dents are smart.” His biggest piece of 
advice for engineering students was that 
they hone what are called soft skills like communication and teamwork in preparation 
for entering the workplace. 
Nine of the seventy-three scheduled alumni panelists had to cancel because of the 
weather, but student attendance at the conference was strong: Nearly 400 attended, 
and most attended more than one panel discussion. 


CONFERENCE 


DUKE, Duke 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 


Duke Alumni Association 


Board of Directors, 2009-10 


President: Ann Pelham ’74 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 
President-elect: Hardy Vieux 793 


Vice Presidents: 

Matthew F. Bostock ’91, Julie Borger Ferguson ’81 
Jeffrey C. Howard ’76, Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. 95 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray ’72 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89, D. Michael Bennett 777 
Emily Busse Bragg ’78, Artyn Haig Gardner ’73 
Cecelia Gassner 94, Jason Goode 97, J.D. 00 
William T. Graham ’56, Stacey Maya Gray 95 
Peter C. Griffith ’78, Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83 
Edwin Howard Jr. 63, Jeremiah 0. Norton ’00 
C. Howard Nye ’84, Lee H. Roberts 90 
Suzanne M. Rose ’94, John D. Ross Jr. 92 
Pamela Stone ’73, Dawn M. Taylor 789 

Melvia L. Wallace ’85, James V. Walsh ’74 
Samuel W. Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. ’95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis ’87, M.Div. 95, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85, Fuqua School of Business 
Charles F. Finley Jr. M.F. 67, Nicholas School of the Environment 
Ershela Sims B.S.E. 92, Pratt School of Engineering 
Amy Hepburn 97, M.PP. 01, Sanford School of Public Policy 
J. Porter Durham Jr. 83, J.D. 85, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. °82 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert D.PT. 03, Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Young alumni representatives: 
Rosalinda Canizares ’04, D.PT. ’07, Paul Lagunes ’03 


Faculty representatives: 
Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor of History 
James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 


Student representatives: 
Yvonne Ford G12 

President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 
Susan Foster “11, Co-chair, Student Alumni Advisory Board 
Lee Strasburger ’10, Co-chair, Student Alumni Advisory Board 


Honorary members: 

N. Allison Haltom ’72, William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 93 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. 68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 
Deborah Avann McLeod M.Div. ’85, Divinity School 
Andrew W. May M.B.A. ’87, Fuqua School of Business 
Michael Pentony B.S.E. ’87, M.E.M. 96 
Nicholas School of the Environment 
Babita L. Deitrich B.S.E. 89, M.B.A. ’96, Pratt School of Engineering 
Susan Prosnitz J.D. 89, School of Law 
David L. Feldman ’80, M.D. ’84, School of Medicine 
Constance C. Kendall B.S.N. ’84, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. 82 
Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert D.PT. 03, Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

+ For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date, 

* For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve 

you better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 





Half-Century Club 


Burton I. Korelitz 47 received the Janowitz 
Lifetime Achievement Award from the Crohn's 
and Colitis Foundation of America 


Weston W. Haskell '53 recently published a 
semi-fictional autobiography titled Mendocino 
Chapter. He lives in Fulshear, Texas 


Frank M. Bell Jr. '59 was included in the 
annual listing of Business North Carolina magazine's 
Legal Elite. He is a partner at Bell, Davis & Pitt 
and practices real-estate law in the Winston-Salem 
office 





There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


1960s 


ES 50th Reunion aprirs-t0 


Robert A. Garda B.S.E.E. ’61] organized a Big 
Ten versus Atlantic Coast Conference alumni golf 
challenge at the Governors Club in Chapel Hill 
Forty golfers competed, and the ACC alumni were 
victorious. A portion of the proceeds was donated to 
local charities, including North Carolina Children’s 
Hospital and the Chatham Outreach Alliance 

Food Pantry. 


Townsend Ludington Jr. A.M. ’64, Ph.D. 68 
has been elected chair of the North Carolina Hu- 


manities Council, a statewide nonprofit and affiliate 
of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 


BB 45th Reunion Aprits-10 


Frederick W. lobst '67 is chief disciplinary 
counsel for the Delaware Supreme Court. He and 
his wife, Jane McNeely lobst ’68, live in 
Wilmington, Del 


Bruce D. Alexander J.D. '68 received the 
Community Leadership Award from the Greater 
New Haven (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce. He is 
Yale University’s vice president for New Haven and 
state affairs and campus development. 


James R. Fox ‘68, J.D. ‘71 was included in the 
annual listing of Business North Carolina magazine's 
Legal Elite. He is a partner at Bell, Davis & Pitt and 
practices corporate law in the Winston-Salem office. 


Stephen P. Pepe J.D. '68 has published a book 
titled Clos Pepe: A Vigneron’s Quest for Great Dirt 
(Carneros Press), a memoir telling the story of Clos 
Pepe Vineyards. Before buying a vineyard and win- 
ery, he spent 35 years as a partner at O'Melveny and 
Myers, a law firm in Los Angeles. 


Kathleen Henderson Ashley ’69, A.M. '70, 
Ph.D. '73 published a book, Being a Pilgrim: Art 


and Ritual on the Medieval Routes to Santiago. She is a 


professor of English at the University of Southern 
Maine and specializes in medieval studies. 


Alexander D. Newton J.D. '69 is stationed in 
Afghanistan with USAID. He runs its nationwide 
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A life income gift provides philanthropic 
support for Duke, while providing both a tax 
deduction for you and an income stream for 
you and/or your loved ones. 


You can make a gift that generates a fixed 
payment, or receive variable payments based 
on the value of investments each year. You can 
also defer payments until you need them, then 
receive a higher payout once payments begin. 


Life income gifts to Duke can provide income 
benefits comparable to—or in some cases 
exceeding —those that might be earned in 
non-charitable vehicles. Let us help you and 
your financial advisors develop a gift plan that 
meets your financial and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 
Email —_giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 











rule-of-law program, which provides assistance to 
Kabul University, lawyers’ groups, the country’s 
supreme court, and more than 1,500 judges around 
the country. 


1970s 


Joan Schweickart Rice B.S.N. 70 wrote Par- 
enting Solutions: Encouragement for Everyday Parenting 
Concerns, published by Paragon House in May 
2009. She has worked as a parent educator for 35 
years and now lives in Santa Maria, Calif, She has 
four grandsons. 


WAM 40th Reunion April 8-10 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. '73 was named Associ- 
ate Member of the Year by the Virginia Cable 
Telecommunications Association (VCTA), a 
statewide cable-industry trade group. In addition 
to serving as legal counsel to VCTA, he is a partner 
at Christian & Barton in Richmond, Va. He prac- 
tices telecommunication, intellectual-property, 
business, and government-relations law. 


Robert D. Peltz 73 recently cowrote “Corporate 
Representative Depositions: In Search of a Cohesive 
and Well Defined Body of Law,” published in Nova 
Law Review. He practices in the Miami office of 
McIntosh, Sawran, Peltz & Cartaya. 


David B. Epstein B.S.E. '75 was appointed by 
the Juneau, Alaska, city assembly to a seat on the 
Juneau International Airport board. 


Robert S. Porter '75 was named editor in chief 
of The Merck Manuals. He joined Merck & Co. Inc. 
eight years ago after working in emergency medi- 
cine in the Philadelphia area. He lives in Chadds 
Ford, Pa., with his wife, Jane. 


35th Reunion April 8-10 


Jack D. Griffeth J.D. 76 has been named in The 
Best Lawyers in America 2010. He practices with 
Collins & Lacy and is being honored for his work in 
alternative dispute resolution. 


Timothy E. Kimbrough 79, M.Div. '83 and 
his wife, Darlene Detomo Kimbrough ’81, 
recently moved to Nashville, Tenn., where he has 
begun work as dean of Christ Church Cathedral in 
the Episcopal Diocese of Tennessee. 


1980s 


EM 30th Reunion aprils-10 


Robin J. Stinson ’81 was included in the annual 
listing of Business North Carolina magazine's Legal 
Elite. She is a partner at Bell, Davis & Pitt and 
practices family law in the Winston-Salem office. 


86 | 25th Reunion April 8-10 


Paul H. Ciminello A.M. 86, M.E.M. ’86 has ac- 
cepted the Small Business Achievement Award 
sponsored by the Business Excellence Program of 
the Dutchess County Economic Development Corp. 
The award was given to the environmental consult- 





Ruby L. Wilson Ed.D. *69 


Nursing Pioneer 


early all of the initiatives 

that Ruby L. Wilson R.N., 

F.A.A.N. helped launch dur- 

ing her nearly sixty years 
in the nursing profession are now 
Standard operating procedure: 
Nurses are an integral part of com- 
prehensive patient care, collaborat- 
ing with physicians and others on 
treatment and diagnostic protocols. 
Nursing-school curricula combine 
clinical electives and core courses 
with independent-study and 
study-abroad options. Professional 
nursing associations draft legisla- 
tive policies and forge interdiscipli- 
nary collaborations to benefit the 
entire health-care spectrum. But 
when Wilson started out, none of 
these existed. 

Wilson came to Duke from 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, in 
1955 at the age of twenty-four, 
after earning her B.S.N.Ed. degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Nursing. She taught sen- 
ior students as an instructor in the 
School of Nursing’s advanced med 
ical-surgical nursing course in the 
new bachelor of science in nursing 
program. With colleagues in nurs- 
ing and medicine, she helped de- 
velop the first clinical master’s 
program in the country in 1957. In 
1963, she was appointed the first 
clinical nurse specialist at Duke 
Medical Center, with faculty ap- 


pointments in the nursing school 
and the medical school and a spe- 
cial appointment in Duke Hospital. 

With the exception of a few 
Short stints elsewhere, including as 
a consultant with the Rockefeller 
Foundation in Bangkok, Thailand, 
she has spent her entire profes- 
Sional life at Duke. She was dean of 
the nursing school from 1971 to 1984 
and fought to keep the graduate 
program in nursing when then- 
chancellor Kenneth Pye “re- 
trenched” the undergraduate 
nursing degree program—a deci- 
sion based on cost that still rankles 
her and many nursing school alum- 
nae and former faculty members. 
(The A.B.S.N. program has since 
been established.) 

This past November, Wilson was 
celebrated by the American Acad- 
emy of Nurses as a Living Legend, 
an honor that recognized her “ex- 
traordinary and sustained contribu- 
tions to nursing and health care.” 
The honor caps an accomplished 
career that includes a host of other 
awards, among them, the University 
Medal for Distinguished Meritorious 
Service, the highest honor Duke 
bestows, in 2006, and the inaugural 
School of Nursing Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award on behalf of the Duke 
Alumni Association, in 2008. 
Wilson, who lives in Durham and 
remains active in the Duke commu- 
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nity, maintains the titles of dean 
emerita of the nursing school, pro- 
fessor of nursing, and assistant to 
the chancellor for health affairs. 

At the national level, Wilson has 
testified before Congress and 
helped draft nursing legislation. 
She was elected to the American 
Academy of Nursing and the Insti- 
tute of Medicine, through which she 
lobbied successfully for a National 
Institute of Nursing Research. She 
was also appointed to the National 
Council of Nurse Training of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

Wilson was born into a family 
that emphasized service to others. 
Her father was a ticket agent for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and 
served as a lay minister for three 
rural congregations. Her mother 
took in convalescents from the 
nearby hospital, collected used 
clothing for the less fortunate to 
wear to church, and used naturopa- 
thy techniques that had been 
passed down for generations. 

“| grew up with home reme- 
dies,” Wilson says, “so the nature 
of nursing was not foreign to me.” 
As a nursing student, she recalls, 
she once successfully used a family 
solution for vomiting—the water 
left over after beating egg whites— 
to alleviate a patient’s distress. 

Sometimes, it takes a while for 
society and the medical profession 
to catch up to her ideas. For exam- 
ple, in 1974, Wilson’s long-held belief 
that hospitals should model positive 
health practices led her to introduce 
a no-smoking policy for patients, 
visitors, and staff members in Duke 
hospital and its clinics. “However,” 
she notes, “it took us until 2007 to 
be entirely smoke-free.” 

Wilson is still considered by 
many who know her to be the quin- 
tessential health-care expert. “I re- 
ceive three to five calls a week from 
people asking me what they should 
do about this or that condition or 
requesting a physician referral,” she 
says. ‘| tell them to write out their 
questions in advance so they won't 
forget them when they see their 
doctor and that they need to have 
an advocate for their health care.” 

It’s a role that Wilson has played 
her entire life. 


—Bridget Booher 
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ing tirm Ecosystems Scrategies Inc., which 


Cimunello founded and where he serves as presi 


dent. He lives in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Elizabeth C. McColl J.D. '86 wrote a novel ti 
tled Opening Arteries, which was published by Main 


Screet Rag in Charlocte 


BIRTHS: Firse child and daughter to Thomas 
M. Keller '84 and Cena L. Keller on S¢ pt. 28, 
2009. Named: Merrick Gardner...Third child and 
daughter to Sarah Malin LeBuhn ‘89 and 
Richard T. LeBuhn on July 17, 2009. Named Jo 
hanna Murphy...Firse child and daughter, adopted 
by Priscilla P. Stewart '89, born Jan. 18, 2009 
Named Priscilla Hall Stewart 


1990s 


Timothy S. Baird ‘90 joined the Richmond, 
Va., law office of Kutak Rock. Previously, he was a 
senior regulatory counsel at Wachovia Securities 


91 | 20th Reunion April 8-10 


William “Mo” Cowan '91 has been named in 
Massachusetts Super Lawyers 2009. He recently re- 
signed his partnership with Mintz Levin to become 


chief legal counsel for Massachusetts Gov. Deval L. 
Patrick 


George D. Ivey 91 has published his first 
novel, Up River: A Novel of Attempted Restoration. 
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Ivey lives in Bethel, N.C., where he writes and 


works as a consultant for nonprofit organizations 


Kerrie M. Reed '93 has written a book on func 
tional training, a type of fitness training. She is a 
physician specializing in rehabilitation and lives in 
Chicago 


James M. Peppe 194 has become a shareholder 
of West & Feinberg in Washington, where he prac- 


tices corporate law. 


Christopher S. Celenza Ph.D. '95 has been 
selected as the 21st director of the American 
Academy in Rome, a leading overseas center for 
independent study and advanced research in the 
fine arts and humanities. His three-year term 
begins in July. 


Eee 15th Reunion Aprits-10 


Robert A. Carpenter 96 is the founder of In- 
side Lacrosse, a company that produces a magazine, 
operates Web and social-networking sites, and of- 
fers event-marketing services. The company re- 
cently published Lacrosse: North America’s Game, a 
photographic encyclopedia of the sport’s Native 
American roots and its evolution into the nation’s 


fastest-growing sport. He lives in Baltimore. 


Drew S. Palmer ’96 is cofounder and vice presi- 
dent of sales for ESP Digital Media, a Charlotte- 
based company that produces restaurant-industry 
technology for collecting customer feedback and 
enhancing staff efficiency and service. 


Saclasieloas 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes 
embody the true spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether 
Hw t=Ho) elie —Bat- Ke pret del—Meoll-1-1) Colo scbMoyapteldel-Meroyssveslblevinmdel-Besl-selr-velel 
women who wear the Duke uniform are without a doubt what 

makes Duke Athletics so special. Duke student-athletes arrive 

as winners, grow as people, and leave as champions. 


James A. Beakes III '97 was selected as a 
member of the general litigation team in the 
Nashville, Tenn., office of Miller & Martin. He 
practices personal-injury, products-liability, and 
medical-malpractice law, 


Ryan D. Clinton '97 was one of six people na- 
tionwide awarded the No Kill Advocacy Center's 
2009 Henry Bergh Leadership Award, honoring 
commitment to ending the systematic euthanizing 
of animals in U.S. shelters. 


Brian M. Harris '97, J.D. '00 has been named a 
partner in the Atlanta office of Morris, Manning & 
Martin. He specializes in employment law. 


Todd C. McDevitt B.S.E. '97 was appointed a 
Petit Faculty Fellow in the Institute for Bioengi- 
neering and Bioscience at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology. In 2009, he was named director of a 
new Stem Cell Engineering Center and also re- 
ceived the Young Investigator Award by the Soci- 
ety for Biomaterials. 


Ryan C. Barker B.S.E. '98 has been named part- 
ner at Baker & Daniels. He specializes in intellec- 
tual-property law and works at the downtown 
Indianapolis office. 


Susannah Gora 199 has published You Couldn't 
Ignore Me if You Tried (Crown, 2010), an exploration 
of the history and impact of the Brat Pack, the 
group of young actors who starred in the 1980s 
films of John Hughes (The Breakfast Club, Pretty in 
Pink). Gora lives in Manhattan and has written 
about film for publications such as Variety and Elle. 








MARRIAGES: Stacy D. Stansell B.S.E. 91 
to Matthew R. Gardner on Sept. 25, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Nashville, Tenn... Jason Y. Greenwald 
93 to Corey Nickerson on Oct. 10, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Los Angeles... Camaryn E. Chrisman 
‘95 to George Robbins on Oct. 17, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Birmingham, Mich....Leanne E. 
Browne 98 to Michael H. Feldman on Oct. 18, 
2009. Residence: Jupiter, Fla....Nicole L. Peo- 
ples M.B.A. '98 to Samuel DuBois Cook Jr. on 
Oct. 17, 2009. Residence: Atlanta...Lindsay A. 
Couch 99 to Jon L. Kilgore on Nov. 7, 2009. 
Residence: Orlando, Fla. 


BIRTHS: Second daughter and first son, twins, to 
Timothy S. Baird ‘90 and Anne M. Dobson on 
Aug. 3, 2009. Named: Audrey Grace Baird and 
William Timothy Baird...Second child and first 
daughter to Alexander L. Ellwood °90 and 
Leslie Ellwood on Oct. 15, 2009. Named: Natalie 
Birdsey...Second child and first son to John G.B. 
Myers IV ‘90 and Kristi Haines Myers on Sept. 
27, 2009. Named: Jonah Henry Haines... First 
child and son to Kerry Dolan Slater ‘90 and 
Scott Slater on Oct. 18, 2009. Named Mason 
Walker... Third child and second daughter to 
Kelly Hubbard Estes 91 and R. Timothy Estes 
on Oct. 26, 2009. Named Amber Nicole... First 
child and son to Cathleen E. Corbitt-Di- 
pierro 92 and Daniel Dipierro on Aug. 9, 2009. 
Named Daniel James Dipierro...Third child and 
first son to Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. 92 and 
Ruth Davis on Oct. 16, 2009. Named: Luke Gary 
Georg...First child and daughter to Michael F. 
White '92, A.M. 94 and Daniella White on July 
31, 2009. Named: Piper Alex...Second child and 
daughter to Mary Margaret Wood Allwein 
93, and Timothy Allwein on June 11, 2009. 
Named: Anabel Rose...Second child and daughter 
to Kathi McCracken Dente °93 and Kevin 
Dente on May 25, 2009. Named Tessa Caterina... 
Second child and daughter to Sean B. Pocock 
93 and Sarah Holliday Pocock on Sept. 9, 2009. 
Named: Auric Destry...Second child and first son to 
Rachel Brod Berger '94 and David L. Berger 
on Oct. 27, 2009. Named: Ezra Leo...Fourth child 
and third daughter to Lisa Hepburn Ruther- 
ford '94 and Scott Rutherford on July 6, 2009. 
Named: Caroline Ryan...First children, twin sons, 
to Michael A. Steinig '94 and Lara M. Flint on 
Jan. 15, 2009. Named Tyler Solomon Steinig and 
Cameron Wilson Steinig...Third child and first 
daughter to Kara L. Kreisher Leopold 95 and 
David E. Leopold on July 26, 2009. Named: 
Alexandra Marshall...First child and daughter to 
Wendy Marantz Levine 195 and Eric T. Levine 
on Novy. 3, 2009. Named Alexis Rose...First child 
and son to Michelle Littlewood Oltmans 95 
and Bert Oltmans on May 5, 2009. Named: Calvin 
Pieter...First child and son to Justin E. Dillon 
06 and Katherine Mineka on Oct. 9, 2009. Named 
Calvin McGregor Dillon...Second child and first 
son to Carl G. Berger III 97 and Stephanie 
Floyd Berger 98 on Sept. 29, 2009. Named 
Xavier James...Second child and first daughter to 
Stacey Miness Mayer '97 and David Mayer on 
July 16, 2009. Named Eleanor Violet...Second 
child and first son to Stephanie Floyd Berger 
98 and Carl G. Berger III 97 on Sept. 29, 
2009. Named Xavier James...Second child and 
first daughter to Michael P. Bolognesi M.D. 
‘98 and Kelly Bolognesi on Noy. 30, 2009. Named 
Julia Elizabeth...First child and son to Karen Toll 
Goldstein 98 and Howard M. Goldstein 99 
on Oct. 14, 2009. Named Nathan Isaac... First 
child and daughter to Daniel E. Kaufman 98 


James T.R. Jones J.D. 78 


Understanding Mental Illness 


ames T.R. Jones has achieved 

an enviable level of profes- 

Slonal success. At Duke Law 
~~ School, he was ranked second 
in his class, was selected for the 
Order of the Coif, and was a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the 
Duke Law Journal. 

After law school, he worked for 
the Wall Street firm Davis Polk & 
Wardwell, clerked for a judge on 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, and in 1986 joined 
the faculty at the University of 
Louisville’s Brandeis School of Law 
as a professor specializing in legal 
writing, torts, estates and trusts, 
and appellate advocacy. 

But for three decades, Jones 
maintained a secret from his col- 
leagues: He has bipolar disorder, 
a disease marked by alternating 
periods of heightened excitability 
and depression that is the second- 
most-serious form of mental 
illness. “One in five Americans is 
affected by mental illness every 
year,” says Jones, citing statistics 
compiled by the National Alliance 
on Mental Illness. “Yet mental 
illness is still highly stigmatized 
in our society.” 

Jones decided to come forward 
with his story in 2007, after writing 
a review of The Center Cannot 
Hold: My Journey Through Mad- 
ness, by Elyn Saks, a professor at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia’s Gould School of Law. (Saks, 
who was named a MacArthur Fel- 
low in 2009 for her work on men- 
tal illness, is an associate dean and 
the Orrin B. Evans Professor of law, 
psychology, and psychiatry and 
behavioral sciences at USC.) 

Ina follow-up opinion piece he 
wrote for Louisville’s Courter-Jour- 
nal, Jones disclosed the parallels 
between his and Saks’ experi- 
ences. “| write to show that people 
can be effective members of soci- 
ety in high-level and often stress- 
ful jobs despite their psychiatric 
conditions.... My accomplishments 
are attributable to things like ap- 


propriate medications prescribed 
by an excellent psychiatrist, regu- 
lar psychotherapy, the support of 
loved ones, and my own hard 
work. Such a result is possible for 
many with severe mental illness.” 
That same year, Jones pub- 
lished a harrowing account of his 
own bout with mental illness in 
the Association of American Law 
Schools’ Journal of Legal Educa- 
tion, titled “Walking the Tightrope 
of Bipolar Disorder: The Secret Life 
of a Law Professor.” In the wake of 
his revelation, Jones has become 


Kathleen Murphy Jones 


close friends with Saks—they are 
the only two law faculty members 
inthe country to talk openly about 
their struggles with bipolar disor- 
der—and has heard from hundreds 
of people who have mental illness 
or Know someone who does. 

“On the one hand, it is very 
liberating because | don’t have to 
worry about keeping my diagnosis 
a secret anymore,” he says. “On 
the other hand, | am now known 
as the ‘bipolar law professor. ” 
That designation has kept him 
busy in ways he could not have 
foreseen, he says. He has accepted 
invitations to speak to nursing and 
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medical students, to university 
classes in psychopathology and 
social work, and to the Louisville 
police department. He is a mem- 
ber of the speakers’ bureau for the 
Kentucky chapter of Mental Health 
America, a national advocacy and 
education network. And when 
The Courter-Journal writes articles 
that touch on mental illness, 
reporters call Jones for his in- 
formed perspective. 

He’s not just speaking and 
Serving as an expert outside his 
own profession. He’s actually 





proposing something concrete 
within his profession, calling for 
reform in the ways that certain 
States license lawyers. “A number 
of states ask questions related to 
character and fitness, and if you 
have any history of treatment for 
mental illness, you have to turn 
over your medical records,” he 
says. “| worry that there are law 
students who are not seeking 
treatment for treatable conditions 
because they fear they will be 
denied a license to practice.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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and Julia Easton Kaufman '98 on Noy. 19, 
2009. Named Alexandra Emmanuelle... First child 
and son to Emily Sitrin Mason 98 and Robert 
Mason on Noy. 30, 2009. Named William 
Roberct...First child and son co Benjamin C. 
Torbert '98, Ph.D. '04 and R. Shalay Hudson on 
Nov. 5, 2009. Named Hudson Wolfram Torbert 
Firse child and son co Howard M. Goldstein 
‘99 and Karen Toll Goldstein '98 on Oct. 14, 
2009. Named Nathan Isaac...Firse child and 
daughter co Joseph A. Miller '99 and Lisa Kel- 
ley on Oct. 26, 2009. Named Anna Elizabeth 
Miller...Firse child and son to Elizabeth Als- 
brooks Player ‘99, J.D. '06 and Stokes Player on 
Sept. 8, 2009. Named Clark Edgerton...Second 
child and first son to Brooke Byrne Wagner 
‘99 and Jason Wagner on March 20, 2009. Named: 
Brandt Taylor...First child and son to Joanna 
Cohn Weiss 99 and Matthew D. Weiss '00 
on July 31, 2009. Named Ethan Judah. 


2000s 


John D. Fred ‘00, J.D. '04 joined Bayer Crop- 
Science. He will act as legal counsel in the area of 
crop protection in the company’s Raleigh office. 


Adam D. Ganz ’00 joined Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
a paper manufacturer, as a director of strategy and 
business development after three years of consult- 
ing with Bain & Co. 


Chris W. Haaf ’00 joined Schnader Harrison 
Segal & Lewis of Philadelphia as an associate. He 
received his J.D. from the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Law School in 2009, graduating magna cum 
laude. He was senior editor of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. 


eM 10th Reunion aprits-10 


Christian Thorne Ph.D. '01 published The Di- 
alectic of Counter-Enlightenment, a history, critique, 
and challenge of anti-foundationalist thought. He 
is an assistant professor of English at Williams Col- 
lege in Williamstown, Mass. 


Jaime L. Klima M.P-P. 03, J.D. 03 was pro- 
moted to counsel at WilmerHale. She works in the 
firm’s Washington office and was formerly an asso- 
ciate there. 


Patrick J. McLain LL.M. 03, J.D. '03 was pro- 
moted to counsel at WilmerHale. He works in the 
firm’s Washington office and was formerly an asso- 
ciate there. 


Jaclyn N. Moyer A.M. ‘03, J.D. ’03 was pro- 
moted to counsel at WilmerHale. She works in the 
firm’s Washington office and was formerly an asso- 
ciate there. 


Stephen T. Smith LL.M. ’03, J.D. ’03 was pro- 
moted to counsel at WilmerHale. He works in the 
firm’s Washington office and was formerly an asso- 
ciate there. 


ell Sth Reunion pris s-10 


M. Brett Wilson A.M. '06, Ph.D. ’09 is an assis- 
tant professor in the religious-studies department 
at Macalester College. His specialties include 
Qur'anic studies and Islam in the Ottoman Empire, 
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Egypt, and contemporary Turkey, where he has 
conducted field research. 


Kimberly J. Ocheltree ‘07 is serving a 27- 
month assignment with the Peace Corps, managing 
a public-health initiative in Cameroon. 


Amy E. Bland HS '08 has joined Pacific Gyne- 
cology Specialists at Seattle's Swedish Medical Cen- 
ter. She specializes in gynecologic oncology. 


Kyle T. Barrett (09 received the Frank Rothman 
Scholarship from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s law school. The scholarship includes full 
tuition and a summer fellowship. 


Adam T. Duke M.P.P. '09 has joined Bell, Davis 
& Pitt as an associate in the firm’s Winston-Salem 
office. He will focus on banking and commercial- 
transactions law. 


Ricardo Duran HS '09 has joined Rhode Island’s 
Kent Hospital Wound Recovery and Hyperbaric 
Medicine Center as the assistant medical director. 


Leigh J. Richie '09 helped launch a new website 
for the Black Youth Project, which aims to educate 
young blacks while encouraging them to become 
civically involved. The site features a daily blog, a 
rap-lyrics database, and extensive links to informa- 
tion on black youth in the news, in documentaries, 
and in books. 


MARRIAGES: Meaghan M. McGee B.S.E. 
‘00 to Paul Andrew Turner on May 3, 2008. Resi- 
dence: Denver... Jaime B. Palter 00, Ph.D. ’07 
to Scott M. Kushner A.M. ’05, Ph.D. 09 on 
Aug. 24, 2008. Residence: Princeton, N.J....Tay- 
lor W. Collison ‘03 to Elizabeth S. Trenkle 
‘05 on March 28, 2009. Residence: New York... 
Suzanna B. Fry ‘04 to Jeffrey D. Jones ‘04 
on Sept. 6, 2008. Residence: San Francisco... Scott 
M. Kushner A.M. '05, Ph.D. '09 to Jaime B. 
Palter (00, Ph.D. '07 on Aug. 24, 2008. Resi- 
dence: Princeton, N.J.... Saiesha Sharadge ‘05 
to Jonathan B. Sylvester ’05 on Oct. 2, 2009. 
Residence: Dunwoody, Ga....Brian G. Smith ’05 
to Audrey E. Walsh on Sept. 27, 2009. Residence: 
White Plains, N.Y....Jonathan B. Sylvester 
'05 to Saiesha Sharadge '05 on Oct. 2, 2009. 
Residence: Dunwoody, Ga....Elizabeth S. Tren- 
kle '05 to Taylor W. Collison ’03 on March 28, 
2009. Residence: New York...Sonali R. Hippal- 
gaonkar ‘06 to Arun Lamba on Oct. 31, 2009. 
Residence: Boston... Terry L. Shields 06 to 
Joseph J. Dirbas on Aug. 15, 2009. Residence: New 
York...Laura J. Guffey M.B.A. ’08 to Brian Ritz 
on March 7, 2009. Residence: Las Vegas... Whit- 
ney R. Mickens ’08 to Edward C. Robinson 
Il 08 on April 18, 2009. Residence: Durham... 
Heather M. Faw D.PT. 09 to Andrew Daven- 
port on May 16, 2009. Residence: Raleigh. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Adam D. Ganz '00 and Jodi E. Ganz on Feb. 7, 
2009. Named Madeleine Eve...First child and son 
to Sean D. Loughlin '00 and Leslie Epps 
Loughlin ‘02 on Oct. 2, 2009. Named Charlie 
Dever...Second child and son to Christine Bo- 
rasky Murray ‘00 and Thomas L. Murray on Nov. 
13, 2009. Named Bryce Michael...First child and 
son to Matthew D. Weiss '00 and Joanna 
Cohn Weiss 99 on July 31, 2009. Named Ethan 
Judah...First child and daughter to Shirin Odar 
‘01 and Theodore Payne ‘(2 on May 5, 2009. 
Named: Veronica Aylin Odar Payne...First child 


and son to Leslie Epps Loughlin ‘02 and Sean 
D. Loughlin '00 on Oct. 2, 2009. Named Charlie 
Dever...First child and daughter to Theodore 
Payne ‘(2 and Shirin Odar '01 on May 5, 2009. 
Named: Veronica Aylin Odar Payne. ..First child 
and daughter to Lee Bullock Schwentker '(2 
and R. Andrew Schwentker ‘(2 on May 4, 
2009. Named: Claire Bullock...Firse child and son 
to Megan Gessner Conrad ‘04 and David M. 
Conrad on Oct, 23, 2009. Named Dawson 
Michael...First child and daughter co David K. 
Barker '(6 and Genevieve Barker on Nov. 18, 
2009. Named Audrey Suzanne. 


Deaths 


Mildred Truesdale Haithcock '33 of Flat 
Rock, N.C., on Oct. 2, 2009. She was a private 
music instructor and played piano for her church. 


Delores Camp Atkins R.N. '35 of Durham, on 
Oct. 2, 2009. She was a nurse at Duke Medical Cen- 
ter and Duke Eye Center. She is survived by two 
daughters; two sons; a sister; nine grandchildren; 
eight great-grandchildren; and a nephew, Robert 
W. Melton '73, A.M. ’74. 


David H. Henderson ‘35, J.D. ’37 of Charlotte, 
on Sept. 6, 2009. Survivors include two daughters; a 
son; and a nephew, Robert E. Henderson 76, 
T.De79: 


Elizabeth Jerome Holder ’35 of Chapel Hill, 
on Oct. 19, 2009. She was head librarian at Brevard 
College and, later, a reference librarian at UNC- 
Greensboro. She is survived by a daughter, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Wilhelmina Isenhour Huffer ’35 of Durham, 
on Aug. 23, 2009. She was executive secretary to 
the provost at Duke. She is survived by two 
daughters, four grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Eleanor “Nunnie” Barrett Montgomery 
'36 of Stamford, Conn., on Oct. 28, 2009. She grad- 
uated Phi Beta Kappa from Duke and volunteered 
at the Stamford Hospital for 70 years. Survivors in- 
clude two sons and a daughter. 


Gordon M. Gibson '37 of Raleigh, on March 2, 
2009. Survivors include his wife, Hortense 
Fraser Gibson ’37, and three sons. 


Frederick R. Jackson Jr. B.S.E.E. ’37 of York, 
S.C., on Sept. 13, 2009. He graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa from Duke and attended MIT and Harvard 
for his master’s and doctoral degrees. In his 40-year 
career, he worked for AT&T, Western Electric, and 
Bell Labs on radar, missile guidance, and the devel- 
opment of the cell phone, until his retirement in 
1987. He ts survived by three sons, including 

F. Raymond Jackson Ill E '64; a daughter; a 
brother, Harold M. Jackson II B.S.E.E. ’49; five 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Robert F. Lexow '37 of Sarasota, Fla., on Jan. 
24, 2009. 


Sarah Elizabeth Marks '37 of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on July 20, 2009. She was a business 
manager of The Chronicle and a member of the 
White Duchy and Delta Delta Delta at Duke. She is 
survived by a daughter, two sons, four grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 














Charles M. McGee Jr. L 37, A.M. 41 of 
Clemson, S.C., on Aug. 25, 2009. He served in 
the Army Air Corps in North Africa during 
World War II and taught English for 32 years at 
Clemson University. He is survived by his wife, 
Catherine; and two stepsons, including Jackson 
Parkhurst '67. 


H. Barbara Rich Myers '37 of Eaton, Ohio, on 
July 10, 2009. She was a teacher in Chatham, N.J., 
for many years. She is survived by a daughter, a son, 
a sister, five grandchildren, and seven great-grand- 


children. 


Charles D. Wenrich '37 of West Palm Beach, 
Fla., on Jan. 16, 2010. After serving in World War 
II, he worked for DuPont for more than 30 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Beatrice; two daughters, 
including Paige Wenrich Jackson ‘70; a 
grandson, Frank L. Jackson '08; and a grand- 
daughter. 


Mary Holland Flicklinger 38 of Brandon, 
Fla., on June 7, 2009. While at Duke, she was 
president of the student government. She taught 
high-school chemistry and physics in Elizabeth 
City, N.C., in addition to teaching at the College of 
The Albemarle. She is survived by three daughters, 
nine grandchildren, nine great-grandchildren, and 
a great-great-grandchild. 


Mary E. Humphreys A.M. ’38, Ph.D. ’41 of 
Berlin, Md., on Aug. 25, 2009. She was a professor 
of botany at Mary Baldwin College in Staunton, 
Va., for 25 years. She is survived by six cousins. 


Elizabeth Hooker Rose ’38 of Gastonia, N.C., 
on Oct. 5, 2009. She was a secretary and office 
manager for the Girl Scouts of America. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, a son, a sister, a grandson, and 
a great-grandson. 


William F. Eckbert M.D. '39 of Winter Park, 
Fla., on Oct. 26, 2009. While serving in the Army 
during World War II, he was made the venereal- 
disease prevention officer in the city of Stuttgart 
after the German surrender. He was a family physi- 
cian in Cramerton, N.C.; president of the Gaston 
County Medical Society; and chief of the medical 
staff of Gaston Memorial Hospital. He is survived 
by a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Mildred Patterson Putnam 39 of Orange, 
Texas, on Oct. 22, 2009. In the early 1960s, she 
worked with community leaders in Orange to or- 
ganize the Orange Community Action Organiza- 
tion, founded to promote racial progress. She helped 
found other community-service organizations and 
served as president of the Texas Literacy Council. 
She is survived by three sons; two daughters; a sis- 
ter, Eleonora Patterson Harman ‘38; six 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


James F. Barden Jr. B.S.E.E. ’40 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on Oct. 14, 2009. A World War II 
veteran, he worked for Carolina Telephone before 
starting his own business, Three Scales. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Carolyn; two stepsons; two 
grandchildren; four step-grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Olga Ondek Pennington ‘40 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Oct. 22, 2009. Survivors include a son; a 
daughter; a brother, John P. Ondek Jr. 37; and 
a niece, Janet E. Ondek 71. 





Rhett Iseman Trull 99 


Voice of a Poet 


hett Iseman Trull has been 
crafting stories, poems, and 
plays since she was a girl. 
Writing provides an outlet 
for articulating emotion and expe- 
riences, from the confusion and 
conflicts of grade school to the 
heartbreak and regrets of young 
adulthood. “| was looking for a way 
to voice things | didn’t have a voice 
for,” she says. “Writing—especially 
poetry—helped me take powerful 
feelings and put them into words.” 
Growing up in Winston-Salem, 
Trull aspired to follow in the foot- 
Steps of her father, James Marx Ise- 
man Jr. 74, and attend Duke. (Her 
brother, James Marx Iseman III ’02, 
followed suit.) As an undergradu- 
ate, she sought out creative-writing 
courses taught by faculty members 
and visiting scholars, including 
Melissa Malouf, Elizabeth Cox, Deb- 
orah Pope, Erin Cressida Wilson, 
and Lucille Clifton. She graduated 
with a major in English, and then 
earned an M.F.A. at the University 
of North Carolina at Greensboro. 
Since then, Trull’s work has ap- 
peared in The American Poetry Re- 
view, Best New Poets 2008, The 
Southern Review, and Prairie 
Schooner, among other publica- 
tions. She has garnered awards 
from the Academy of American 
Poets and the Dorothy Sargent 
Rosenberg Foundation, and her 
collection of poems, The Real 
Warnings, won the 2008 Anhinga 
Prize for Poetry, established by 
Anhinga Press to recognize fine 
poetry. Anhinga judge Sheryl St. 
Germain praised Trull’s writing, 
commenting, “I’ve never read a 
poet who understands more fully 
the brutal paradoxes of love and of 
loving damaged things, nor have | 
ever read one whose epiphanies 
felt truer.” 
In addition to her own work, 
Trull publishes Cave Wall, a semian- 
nual journal of poetry that includes 





Jeff Trull 


work by both established and up- 
and-coming poets. The first edition, 
for example, included works by 
2006 Pulitzer Prize winner Claudia 
Emerson and former North Carolina 
Poet Laureate Fred Chappell ’61, 
A.M.’64, who was one of Trull’s 
professors at UNC-Greensboro. Trull 
and her husband, Jeff, produce 
(ave Wall from their home in 
Greensboro. 

“Jeff loves poetry, although he 
doesn’t write it,” says Trull. “He’s 
the one who encouraged me to 
start Cave Wall” and helps with 
final decisions, layout, and design. 

As her work has found a broader 
audience, Trull admits that she has 
subtly altered her poetry away 
from the intensely personal, first- 
person approach. “he Real Warn- 
ings was not autobiographical, but 
the poems did draw from difficult 
Situations in my life,’ she says. 
“Now I’m noticing that my latest 
writing tends to be in the third per- 
son, not out of fear that people will 
think the poems are autobiographi- 
cal, but more as a way to step back 
and take a different approach.” 

At readings, Rhett tailors her 
presentation for the audience, 
whether that’s a mainstream crowd 
at a major bookstore chain, health- 
care professionals at Duke Hospital, 
or local middle-school students. 
When she read her poems to the 
latter group recently, she says, she 
chose a selection she thought 
would resonate with adolescents 
trying to navigate through a turbu- 
lent stage of life. 

“| was more scared about that 
reading than any other reading, 
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because that’s the age when | 
found poetry,” she says. “It’s a very 
scary time. So | selected poems 
that | thought could speak to some 
of those emotions.” 

Among the selections she read 
was “Last Word,” written from the 
perspective of a depressed 
teenager contemplating suicide. 
The narrator stands on a window 
ledge, imagines the fall to the 
ground, recalls the boy who called 
her fat in seventh grade, the “sac- 
charinely pretty girl who stole my 
Seat in calculus,” the unnoticed 
cries for help. But in the poem’s 
concluding stanza, she reconsiders: 


Maybe it takes an actual jump: 
the sound 

of my life briefly on the wind. 
Maybe to see me 

they have to kneel by my body 
like a test 

someone finally scored incorrect; 

they have to close the zeroes of 
my eyes. 

Tomorrow | will come back and 
do this again. 

But not today. | don’t really 
want to be a concrete 

signature. | want to grow old 
choosing ink over blood 

with which, on the flank of the 
world, I'l! set my brand. 


When Trull finished reading, it 
was clear she’d struck a nerve: The 
nearly 200 eighth-graders in the 
audience erupted in applause. 


—Bridget Booher 
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Edna Campbell Podger ‘40 of Durham, on 
19, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of 


Kappa Kappa Gamma. She is survived by a daugh 


June 


ter, a son eight grand hildren; and seven preat 


grandchildren 


Ernest W. Beatty 
Nov. 3, 


fire department and a verger at St. Michael's Church 


11 of Litchfield, Conn., on 
2009. He was a member of the Litchfield 


in Litchfield for nearly two decades. He is survived 


by his friends 


Dan Garson ‘41 of Atlanta, on Oct. 31, 2009. At 
Duke, he was a member of the golf team. After sery 
ing in the Army during World War II, he became 

chair of the board of the Lovable Co., which was 


founded by his parents. He was a pioneer in the 


racial integration of the workplace and a board mem- 


ber of the Georgia State University business school 
He is survived by his wife, Charlotte; a daughter; a 
son, Frank Garson II ‘69; a sister; four grandchil- 
dren; a nephew, Arthur Garson Jr. M.D. ’74; and 
a grandniece, Lauren P. Garson '07 


Carl P. Pierce ‘41 of Greenville, N.C., 
, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of Kappa 


on Oct. 
ss 

Sigma and the varsity baseball team. He played 
minor league baseball before joining the Navy. He 
served as a first lieutenant aboard the USS Wayne in 


World War II 


years. He is survived by his wife, Lucy; a daughter; 


He then worked as a farmer for 63 
three grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren 
Louise Van Hagen Wenrich ‘41 of Placictas, 


N.M 7, 2009. At Duke, she was a mem- 
ber of the student government, the Chapel Choir, 


, on Dec 


and Kappa Delta. She is survived by two daughters, 
including Paige Wenrich Jackson 70; a 
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grandson, Frank L. Jackson '08; and a grand- 


daughter 


Edwin N. Brower Jr. 42 of Hope Mills, N.¢ 
on Sept. 12, 2009, While serving in the Navy, he 
received the Bronze Star and four commendations 
for valor during action in the Mediterranean and 
Pacific theaters. He worked in the textile indusery 
and was historian of the City of Hope Mills. He is 
survived by his wife, Dorothy Harriss Brower 
‘49; a daughter; a son; four grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren 


Joseph H. Cutchin Jr. M.D. '42 of Sherrills 
Ford, N.C., on Oct. 7, 2009. He was a World War 
II veteran, having served as a major in the Army at 
the Battle of the Bulge. After the war, he was a 
general practitioner for 45 years. He was a past 
president of Catawba County Medical Society, past 
delegate to the North Carolina Medical Society, and 
chief of staff at Catawba Memorial Hospital. He is 
survived by a daughter, two sons, six grandchil- 
dren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Henry W. Bopp Jr. '43 of Terre Haute, Ind., on 
Oct. 9, 2009. He practiced thoracic and abdominal 
surgery until retiring in 1989. He is survived by 
two daughters, a son, five grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren 


Chester W. Bourne ‘43 of Colonial Beach, Va., 
on July 5, 2007. A retired colonel in the Marine 
Corps Reserve, he was a coach and athletics director 
in Manassas Park and also a retired schoolteacher. 
He is survived by two sons, a brother, and four 
grandchildren. 


William P. Dale Jr. 43 of Hanover, Pa., on Aug. 
27, 2009, A World War II veteran, he was awarded 
three Purple Hearts. He was chief auditor and cor- 
porate director of examinations and, later, director 
of credit at Chrysler First Corp., formerly General 
Acceptance Corp. He is survived by three daughters, 
two sons, and nine grandchildren. 


E. Davis Gaillard ‘43 of Delmar, N.Y., on Sept. 
10, 2008. Survivors include his wife, Ellen. 


William A. McGirt Jr. 43 of Tucson, Ariz., on 
Oct. 3, 2009. He was an activist, trade-union mem- 
ber, poet, editor, and writer, known for much of his 
later life as Will Inman. He edited the poetry 
newsletter Kavri and later taught atc American Uni- 
versity, where he was poet-in-residence. His papers 
are held by the Duke Libraries. Survivors include his 
friends and colleagues. 


Marianne Eder Mebane ’43 of Kingston, Pa., 
on Nov. 13, 2009. During World War II, she worked 
for RCA Corp. in Philadelphia as an engineer. After 
raising her family, she worked for the Wilkes-Barre 
YMCA. She is survived by a daughter, two sons, 11 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Harry W. Weeks Jr. '43 of Greenville, S.C., on 
Oct. 24, 2009. He was an officer in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II, serving in the South Pacific. In 
1947, he opened his own business in Greenville: 
Weeks Co., an industrial manufacturing and service 
company, from which he retired in 1984. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ruth Shore Weeks ‘45: a 
daughter; two sons; two grandchildren; and two 
great-grandsons. 


ASK ABOUT OUR PRE-CONSTRUCTION INCENTIVES! 


T OWNSTONES 


www. TheBrownstonesDurham.com 


¢ saat a urban living at its finest in this 


distinctive community of 13 elegantly designed 


townhomes. Located at the convergence of Duke 
University, Brightleaf Square, and the historic 
Trinity Park neighborhood, The Brownstones 


feature classic exteriors inspired by turn of the 


century urban dwellings and a host of exceptional 


amenities. Roof gardens, elevators, and a courtyard 


name only a few. Numerous attractions are within 


walking distance. We invite you to learn more 


about The Brownstones, Downtown Durham’s 


most sophisticated residential address. 
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Robert R. Brillhart '44 of Lafayette, La., on Oct. 
31, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps during 
both World War II and the Korean War, achieving 
the rank of captain. He worked as a geologist in the 
oil industry for 54 years. He is survived by his wife, 
June; two daughters; a son; a granddaughter; and a 
step-grandson. 


Evelyn “Jeannette” Trudal Cunningham 
‘44 of Pittsburgh, on Feb. 12, 2009. She was a 
member of Kappa Delta at Duke. 


Henry C. Hisey Jr. 44 of Elkton, Va., on May 
10, 2008. He served in the Marine Corps during 
World War II, fighting in the battle of Iwo Jima. 
He and his twin brother founded the Hisey Mink 
Farm, which they operated until the early 1960s. 
He retired from the Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, where he worked as a mar- 
ket-news reporter. He is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


Edward L. Johnson Jr. B.S.M.E. ’44 of Dallas, 
on July 11, 2007. He is survived by his wife, Bar- 
bara; two sons; a daughter; three stepchildren; 
eight grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


William E. Leeper Jr. M.D. '44 of Gastonia, 
N.C., on July 26, 2009. He served as a captain in 
the Army Medical Corps from 1953 to 1955. He 
was in private practice in Gastonia as an internist 
for 30 years, retiring in 1985. He is survived by his 
wife, Sylvia, and two daughters. 


Charles R. Myers III B.S.E.E. '44 of Pittsford, 
N.Y., on Aug. 7, 2009. He worked for RCA, where 
he installed the first radar system on President 
Harry Truman’s airplane. He later worked for 
NASA and Eastman Kodak Co. He is survived 

by his wife, Rita; a son; a daughter; and three 
grandchildren, including Peter R. Meyers 
B.S.M.E. '96. 


Robert B. Ambrose ‘45, M.A.T ’64 of 
Lawrenceville, Ga., on July 9, 2009. He served in 
the Navy during World War II, and then trained as 
an aviator, reaching the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander during his Navy career. He later became an 
assistant professor of mathematics at Methodist 
College in Fayetteville, N.C., where he worked for 
more than 20 years, retiring in 1985. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Sandra Ambrose Smith 
'79; three sons; a son-in-law, Jeffrey C. Smith 
'73;,a sister; and 11 grandchildren. 


Gust E. Calos ‘45 of Danville, Va., on Aug. 27, 
2009. He served in the Marine Corps during World 
War II and in the Korean War. He was a vice presi- 
dent and loan officer at Virginia Bank and Trust for 
37 years. He is survived by his wife, Cleo; three 
daughters; a sister; two brothers; and five grand- 
children. 


B. June Fouraker Clark '45 of Springmoor, 
N.C., on Oct. 24, 2009. She received an M.A. in 
English literature from N.C. State University in 
1970. She worked at the Greensboro Public Library 
and at the Governor Morehead Library in Raleigh. 
She is survived by two sons and a brother. 


Clyde G. McCarver B.D.’45 of Florence, S.C., 
on October 3, 2009. He was a Methodist minister 
for 40 years and a superintendent in the North Car- 
olina Conference of the United Methodist Church. 
He was a board member of Methodist University in 
Fayetteville, N.C., and the chaplain of the Grand 


Lodge of North Carolina. He is survived by his wife, 
Frances; two daughters; five grandchildren; and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Ronald S. Rose ‘45 of Bracebridge, Ontario, 
Canada, on July 18, 2009. At Duke, he was a mem- 
ber of Navy ROTC. He later worked for Evanco De- 
velopment Corp. He is survived by his wife, Phyllis; 
two sons; a brother, Murray F. Rose B.S.M.E.’42; 
a sister-in-law, Barbara Field Rose '45; anda 
niece, Patricia Rose Guyette ’68. 


Joyce Whitfield Dortch R.N. ’46 of Jensen 
Beach, Fla., on Aug. 9, 2009. She was a longtime 
member of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, the Jun- 
ior League of the Palm Beaches, and the West Palm 
Beach Garden Club. She is survived by a son, a 
daughter, a brother, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Carlyle W. Hounsell '46 of Conway, N.H., on 
Oct. 29, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War Il and later became a lineman and 
working foreman for the New Hampshire Electric 
Cooperative, where he worked for 20 years. He is 
survived by a daughter, a son, two brothers, a 
granddaughter, and two step-granddaughters. 


Beverly R. Howerton '46 of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on Jan. 23, 2009. At Duke, he sang in the 
Chapel Choir and played with the Duke University 
Marching Band. He worked as an organist and choir 
director at Fountain Street Church in Grand Rapids 
for 39 years. Survivors include a brother, Thomas 
R. Howerton °43, H.A. Cert. ’48; a sister, 
Dorothy Howerton Nelson ‘47, M.Ed. '50; and 
a nephew, Richard T. Howerton III M.H.A. ’75. 


Andrew J. Sykes '46 of Chicago, on May 2, 
2009. As a Marine, he served in both World War II 
and the Korean War. He retired as a group mer- 
chandise manager for Marshall Field & Co. after 35 
years with the company. He is survived by his wife, 
Joan; six children; and 16 grandchildren. 


Raymond S. Tompkins Jr. '46 of Rehoboth, 
Del., on Oct. 15, 2009. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II before continuing his education 
at the Johns Hopkins University. After graduating, 
he worked for the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., later Verizon, rising to commercial-di- 
vision manager. He was a former president of the 
Maryland Tennis Association and the Mid-Atlantic 
Tennis Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; three sons; a sister; eight grandchildren; and 
a great-grandson. 


Robert E. Wehrle ‘46 of Gilbert, Ariz., on 
Jan. 30, 2008. He served in the Vietnam War and 
retired from the Marine Corps with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 


Wilbur L. Brothers A.M. ’47 of Spring, Texas, 
on Feb. 19, 2009. He served in the Army during 
World War II and received five Bronze Stars. He 
earned a Ph.D. in education from Indiana Univer- 
sity and then served as director of the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute for 14 years, retiring from the Army 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. He is survived 
by two sons, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Robert W. DeMott Jr. B.S.M_E. ’47 of Sun 
Prairie, Wis., on Oct. 21, 2009. He served in the 
Navy as an aerial photographer from 1942 to 1946 
and in the Civil Engineer Corps from 1952 to 1954. 
He worked for Rexnord Inc., for 30 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Penny; two daughters; two sons; a 


stepson; a stepdaughter; 10 grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Samuel S. Stephens ’47 of Lynchburg, Va., on 
Dec. 16, 2008. He served in the Navy for 36 years 
and was an instructor at the Navy Supply Corps 
School. He is survived by two sons; a daughter; a 
grandson; and many cousins, including Nancy 
Dillard Anthony ‘66, M.A.T ’67. 


Lawrence E. Wright LL.B. ’47 of Novato, 
Calif., on Aug. 2, 2009. He received his B.S. from 
Simpson College and began studying law at the 
University of Maryland before leaving to serve as a 
lieutenant in World War I. After graduating from 
Duke, he practiced law for more than 60 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; two sons; a 
daughter; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


L. Porter Anderson Jr. 48 of Columbia, S.C., 
on Sept. 28, 2009. He served in the Navy in World 
War II. He was a Methodist minister, a pastoral 
counselor, and a chaplain for Holland America 
cruises. He is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
two grandchildren. 


Elijah D. Armstrong Jr. ’48 of Clearwater, Fla., 
on Sept. 6, 2009. He served in the Navy Air Corps 
before becoming a stockbroker. He is survived by a 
son, a sister, and a granddaughter. 


John C. Brinson M Div. '48 of Louisville, Ky., 
on Aug. 30, 2009. He was a Methodist minister, 
serving churches in central and western Kentucky 
for 42 years. Survivors include his wife, Eleanor, 
and two daughters. 


Jeannette Kelly Davis '48 of Southern Pines, 
N.C., on Oct. 9, 2009. She is survived by two 
daughters, a son, and two grandchildren. 


Madeline Farthing MacNab M.Ed. ’48 of 
Santa Rosa, Calif., on Aug. 10, 2009. She received 
a Ph.D. in educational psychology from the Univer- 
sity of California-Berkeley and taught math at a 
preparatory school. She is survived by her husband, 
William; a son; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Winn Kern Merritt 48 of Lakeland, Fla., on 
Novy. 23, 2009. She is survived by her husband, 
Francis L. Merritt 47; a daughter; a son; a son- 
in-law, Matthew S. Smith HS ’80; four grand- 
children, including M. Stephen M. Smith '09; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Leslie C. Meyer HS ’48 of Easley, S.C., on Oct. 
4, 2009. A World War II veteran, he was chief of 
staff emeritus at Shriners Hospital for Children in 
Greenville, S.C. He was also an orthopaedic sur- 
geon for more than 50 years. He was a founding 
member of the Piedmont Orthopaedic Center, and 
was awarded the Order of the Palmetto, South Car- 
olina’s highest civilian honor. He is survived by his 
wife, De Ila; a daughter; two sons; a brother; and 
four grandchildren. 


Ganelle Henderson Turner 48 of Durham, 
on Aug. 5, 2009. She served on the altar guild at 
Duke Memorial United Methodist Church. She is 
survived by three daughters, a brother, seven 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


John T. Conners Jr. L 49 of Nashville, Tenn., 
on Sept. 8, 2009. He was a partner in the law firm 
Boult, Cummings, Conners, and Berry for more 

than 50 years, specializing in medical-malpractice, 
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product-liability, and personal-injury law. He was 
the first president of the Middle Tennessee Medical 
Center. He is survived by five daughters, four sons, 
two sisters, a brother, 29 grandchildren, and six 


great-grandchildren 


Alfred B. Earnest '49 of Houston, on Oct. 27, 
2009. After serving in the Air Force, he joined 


Shell Oil Co. and later served as a loan executive for 


the United Way for 13 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Helen; two sons; a daughter; and five grand 


children 


William A. Hodges Jr. HS ‘49 of Asheville, 


N.C., on May 20, 2007. He received both his bach- 


elor's and medical degrees from Emory University 
before serving in the Navy. He had a cardiology 
practice in Lakeland, Fla., for many years before 
moving to Asheville, where he was chief of inter- 
mediate services at the VA Medical Center. He is 
survived by two sons, three daughters, six grand- 


children, and seven great-grandchildren 


‘49 of Bethesda, 
3, 2009. He received his bachelor’s 


Seymour Kaufman Ph.D 


Md., on June 2 


and master’s degrees from the University of Illinois. 


In 1971, he became the chief of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health Laboratory of Neurochem- 
istry, a position he held until his retirement in 
2000. While there, he helped lay the groundwork 
for understanding genetic disorders such as 
phenylketonuria. In 1987, he was elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was 
the author of Overcoming a Bad Gene, published in 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Elaine Elkins 
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three grandchildren 


‘49; a son; two daughters; and 


Mildred Clouse Robison ‘49 of Gastonia, N.C., 
on Aug. 17, 2009. At Duke, she sang in the Chapel 
Choir. She was a teacher and, in 1982, received her 
master's degree in education administration from the 
University of Tennessee-Chattanooga. She is survived 
by a daughter and two grandchildren 


William W. Abbot Ill A.M. '50, Ph.D. '53 of 
Charlottesville, Va.,on Aug. 31, 2009. A World 
War II veteran, he taught history at the College of 
William & Mary and the University of Virginia. He 
was involved in the Papers of George Washington 
project for more than 20 years, serving as chief editor 
for much of that time. He is survived by his wife, 
Eleanor; two sons; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Bernard Black-Schaffer HS '50 of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., on Sept. 26, 2009. He was the chief of 
pathology at Cincinnati VA Hospital and a profes- 
sor of pathology at the University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine. Over the course of his career, 
he researched the effects of radiation exposure, en- 
docardial fibroelastosis, and the possibilities of in- 
terstellar human space travel, among other things. 
He is survived by his wife, Alice-Eugenia 
“Robin” Black-Schaffer M.D. '50; a daugh- 
ter; a son; three granddaughters; three grandsons; 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Grace “Sunny” Korstian Graham ’50 of 
Asheville, N.C., on Nov. 20, 2008. She was a long- 
time member of the First Baptist Church in Ashe- 


is now possible for one’s 
cremains to rest for eternity in 
the peaceful surroundings of 
Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 


A shaded path winds through the site, 
bordered by plantings and stones 
engraved with names of those whose 
ashes are buried here. 


> A charitable contribution to the Gardens 


endowment is required, which may 
be part of estate plans. For information, 
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boro, N.C. Duke Forest's Korstian Division is named 
after her father, Clarence Korstian. She is survived by 
two daughters; a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Bettie Wynn Sumara '50 of Tipronville, Tenn., 
on Oct. 29, 2009. She was a self-employed business- 
woman and was involved in agriculture. Survivors 
include a daughter, a son, and four grandchildren. 


Grace Collins Boddie J.D. '51 of Durham, on 
Aug. 23, 2009. She served in the Navy, retiring 
with the rank of lieutenant commander. She worked 
as a lawyer at the legal-aid clinic run by Duke Law 
School and was later a vice president of Research 
Triangle Institute. She is survived by a son, Need- 
ham J. Boddie II B.S.M.E. '79; a daughter; 
seven grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Thomas W. Burns HS '51 of Columbia, Mo., on 
Aug. 16, 2009. He received his M.D. from the 
University of Utah and served in the Navy for more 
than a decade. In 1955, he became one of the first 
faculty members at the new University of Missouri 
Medical Center, where he worked until his retire- 
ment in 1992. He is survived by his wife, Joan; a 
daughter; three sons; and seven granddaughters. 


John A. Cuculo Ph.D. ’51 of Raleigh, on Aug. 
21, 2009. He worked at DuPont for 18 years before 
becoming a professor of fiber and polymer science at 
N.C. State University. While at DuPont, he devel- 
oped Stren fishing line. He is survived by his wife, 
Eve; three daughters; a sister; and six grandchildren. 


Barney L. Davidson B.D. ’51 of Cary, N.C., on 
July 20, 2009. He served in the Army during 
World War II, later retiring as a lieutenant colonel. 
He was a Methodist minister, serving churches in 
North Carolina for more than three decades. He is 
survived by his wife, Donna; a son; a daughter; and 
five grandsons. 


David A. Lockhart M.D. ’51 of Concord, N.C., 
on Oct. 26, 2009. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of the South in Sewanee, Tenn., before serving 
as a naval officer during World War II. He served 
as chair of the department of pediatrics and as chief 
of staff for Cabarrus Memorial Hospital and helped 
establish the Children’s Advocacy Center at North- 
East Medical Center, created to diagnose and treat 
children who have been physically and sexually 
abused. He is survived by his wife, Betty Sue; two 
sons; two daughters; and 10 grandchildren. 


Edgar A. Mauney Jr. 51 of Charlotte, on Aug. 
31, 2008. He was a shipping manager at Southern 
Watch Supply Co. He is survived by his friends. 


Eileen Whisner Wastler M.Ed. ’51 of Sharps- 
burg, Md., on Oct. 30, 2009. She received her un- 
dergraduate degree at Shepherd College and taught 
for 31 years in Washington County, Md., public 
schools. She is survived by a stepson, a stepdaughter, 
a brother, and two step-granddaughters. 


G. Howard Allred M.Div. '52 of High Point, 
N.C., on Oct. 12, 2009. He was a photographic re- 
connaissance pilot in the Mediterranean during 
World War II. He received the Air Medal five times 
and the Distinguished Flying Cross. He was a 
Methodist minister for 43 years in western North 
Carolina and served on the board of advisers at High 
Point University. Survivors include his wife, Ann; a 


son, Donald H. Allred M.Div. '78; two daugh- 























ters; two stepdaughters; six grandchildren; two 
step-grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Kenneth W. Bedenbaugh B.D. ’52 of Easley, 
S.C., on Aug. 15, 2009. He served in the Army and 


Army Reserve for 34 years, retiring with the rank of 


colonel. He was a Methodist minister for 40 years, 
serving numerous churches and civic organizations 
in South Carolina. He is survived by three daugh- 
ters; a son; a sister; 10 grandchildren, including 
Kenneth E. Myers M.B.A. '93; 26 great-grand- 
children; and two great-great-grandchildren. 


E. Burke Bridges ‘52 of Thomasville, N.C., on 
Sept. 27, 2009. He served in the Army for two years. 
After mustering out, he managed the Bridges Co. in 
Thomasville. He later became a stockbroker and city 
council member. He is survived by his wife, Wynema; 
two daughters; a son; and five grandchildren. 


Eugene C. Brooks III '52, LL.B. '57 of Hills- 
borough, N.C., on Noy. 5, 2009. He lettered in 
football under coach Wallace Wade. He served in 
the Marine Corps during the Korean War, reaching 
the rank of major. In 1960 and again in 1963, he 
was elected to the North Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives. He also practiced law for 40 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean; a son; two daughters; a 
sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Robert G. Clarke M.Div. ’52 of Marietta, Ohio, 
on Aug. 9, 2009. He was a Methodist minister, 
serving churches in western Ohio for 40 years. He 
was chaplain of Otterbein College and the Univer- 
sity of Akron. He is survived by his wife, Argyle 
King Clarke R.N. '52; two daughters; a son; and 
seven grandchildren. 


C. Roger Elgert M.Div. '52 of Baltimore, on 
Sept. 14, 2009. He was a Methodist minister in the 
Baltimore area for 42 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Laura Godbold Elgert M.Div. ‘52; two 
daughters; and two grandsons. 


Clewell “Bud” Howell Jr. 52 of Towson, Md., 
on Aug. 25, 2009. He received an LL.B. from the 
University of Maryland and practiced law for almost 
40 years. He served in the Army during the 1961 
Berlin crisis. He is survived by two sons, a sister, 
and two grandsons. 


Robert S. “Sandy” McGeough '52 of War- 
ren, Ohio, on Nov. 15, 2009. He graduated from 
the University of Michigan Law School and was a 
pilot in the Navy. He was a partner in the law firm 
Hoppe, Frey, Hewitt & Milligan and was the direc- 
tor of First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
and First Place Financial Corp. for more than 30 
years. He is survived by his wife, Janet; two daugh- 
ters; a son; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


James C. Rehberg LL.M. '52 of Macon, Ga., 
on Aug. 5, 2009. He served in the Navy during 
World War II. He taught in Georgia public schools 
and, after receiving his Duke degree, became a pro- 
fessor at Mercer University School of Law. He 
taught Sunday school at First Baptist Church in 
Macon for many years. He is survived by a daugh- 
ter, a son, and two grandchildren. 


Pierre L. Aubrey A.M. ’53 of Oakland, Calif., on 
May 29, 2009. Survivors include his wife, Paule; a 
son; and a daughter. 


Henry B. Clark II 53 of Sacramento, Calif., on July 
23, 2009. As a professor of social ethics, he taught at 


Duke, Howard University, and the University of 
Southern California. He wrote more than 12 scholarly 
books and a novel. In 1979, he received California’s 
distinguished humanist award. He is survived by five 
children, eight grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


William E. Farquhar 53 of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
on Oct. 8, 2009. He received an M.B.A. from the 
University of Michigan and was an executive with 
General Motors. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 
two sons; a brother; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


J Edwin Houk ’53, M.Div. 56 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Aug. 25, 2009. He was a Methodist min- 
ister for 45 years in western North Carolina. He is 
survived by a son; a sister, Mary M. Houk M.R.E. 
58; a brother; and a step-grandson. 


Dolores Urban Krog ’53 of Ashland, Ky., on 
June 14, 2009. She was a member of Delta Delta 
Delta sorority, and later graduated from Parsons 
School of Design in New York. She is survived by 
her husband, John; two daughters; a son; a sister; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Lewis M. Maus '53 of Hampstead, N.C., on Oct. 
11, 2008. He received his D.D.S. from UNC-CH. 
At Duke, he was a member of Sigma Phi Epsilon 
and the Chapel Choir. Survivors include two sons 
and a daughter. 


Betty Flora McFarland R.N. '53 of Burling- 
ton, N.C., on July 21, 2009. She worked as a nurse 
at Alamance County Hospital, was a member of the 
choir at Grace United Methodist Church, and 
served as a Cub Scout den leader and 4-H volunteer. 
She is survived by two daughters, a son, two grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


Ann L. Williams PT. Cert. 53 of Columbia, 
S.C., on July 20, 2009. She worked as a physical 
therapist at Columbia Hospital and Providence 
Hospital, both in Columbia, and volunteered with 
both Palmetto Health Hospice and Bethel United 
Methodist Church. She is survived by a daughter 
and three grandchildren. 


Margaret Pearce Briggs '54 of Clinton, N.Y., 
on Aug. 10, 2009. Survivors include a son. 


Wayne F. Hensley '54 of Asheville, N.C., on 
Aug. 24, 2009. He served in the Army in the Ko- 
rean War and later spent much of his career working 
with the National Climatic Data Center. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sandra; two daughters; a son; a 
sister; five brothers; and three grandchildren. 


Joseph P. Leahy A.M. '54, Ph.D. '56 of Char- 
lottesville, Va., on Oct. 6, 2009. He served in the 
Army in occupied Japan and received a B.S. from 
the University of Rochester. He spent 27 years in 
the Foreign Service in Mexico, Japan, Australia, 
Austria, and Israel. He is survived by his wife, Leila; 
two sons, including Christopher J. Leahy '79; 
a daughter; a sister; and three grandsons. 


C. Gordon Lynn Jr. 54 of The Villages, Fla., on 
Sept. 9, 2009. He was a CPA for Proskauer Rose law 
firm and was one of the founders of St. George Epis- 
copal Church in The Villages. Survivors include his 
partner, Barbara; a daughter; a son; and a grandson. 


Alice Ketner Smith '54 of Montreat, N.C., 
on Jan. 7, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Delta. She is survived by her husband, 
W. Herbert Smith Jr. 54; a son; two daugh- 
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ters; a sister; and seven grandchildren, including 


George H. “Tres” Ricks III ‘12 


John S. Vetter M.D. '54 of Rockingham, N.¢ 
on July 22, 2009. He served in the Air Force, 
reaching the rank of captain. He practiced family 
medicine in Rockingham for more than 50 years 
He was a team doctor for several local high schools, 
was involved in developing Richmond Community 
College, and helped establish a charity clinic for 
uninsured patients. He is survived by his wife, Sal- 


lie; rwo daughters; and three grandchildren 


William R. Barrett 55 of Kihei, Hawaii, on 

May 25, 2009. He was a retired Air Force colonel. 

He is survived by his wife, Joy; three sons; a daughter; 
nine grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Louise Sullivan Cooper '55, M.Ed. '59 of 
Durham, on April 8, 2009. She taught American 
history at the former Durham High School. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter, Betty Cooper 
Epanchin ‘65, M.Ed. ’67, Ed.D. '75; a son-in- 
law, Alexis Epanchin '65, M.Ed. 67, Ph.D. 74; 
three grandchildren, including Katherine 
Epanchin-Butuc 198 and Michael A. 
Epanchin J.D. '08; and a great-grandson. 


Judith Davis Fort '55 of Fox Chapel, Pa., on 
Sept. 16, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of the 
Chapel Choir and Phi Mu. She competed in eques- 
trian dressage, winning numerous awards. She is 
survived by her husband, James; two daughters, in- 
cluding Madeline M. Fort ’87; a son; and three 
grandchildren. 


Franklin D. Guest '55 of Greenville, $.C., on 
Sept. 1, 2009. He served in the Army during the 
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Korean War. He and his wife, Jeanne, established 
Marlowe Manufacturing Co., and he served as pres- 
ident and chair of the board. In 1987, he cofounded 
Americas 21st Inc., a consulting firm. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, three sons, three sisters, two 


brothers, and seven grandchildren. 


Janet Peksa Lumpee '55 of Bryan, Texas, on 
Aug. 8, 2009. After serving in the Navy, she 
worked as a schoolteacher and, later, as an adminis- 
trator for more than 30 years. She is survived by two 
sons, a brother, and four grandchildren 


Edith Timermanis Vitols M.D. '55 of New 
Bern, N.C., on July 24, 2008. After working as 
clinical director at Cherry Hospital in Goldsboro, 
N.C., she moved to Virginia in the late 1960s to 
work at the Medical College of Virginia, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, and Human Resources 
Inc., a drug-rehabilitation facility. In 1982, she re- 
turned to Cherry Hospital as a unit director, retiring 
in 1999. She is survived by her daughter and son. 


Clark A. Whitehorn HS '55 of Panama City, 
Fla., on Aug. 19, 2009. For three years, he served as 
a urologist and general surgeon in the Air Force, 
reaching the rank of captain. He then entered pri- 
vate practice in urology and taught at Albany Med- 
ical College. He served as president of the Florida 
Urological Society, was a member of the American 
Medical Association for 60 years, and cofounded the 
Gulf Coast Hospital in Panama City. He is survived 
by his wife, Virginia, and a grandson. 


Alexander H. “Sandy” Woods HS'55, HS 
58 of Tucson, Ariz., on Feb. 16, 2008. He served in 
the Army during World War II and then received 
his B.S. from Harvard University and his M.D. from 
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the Johns Hopkins University. In 1964, he joined 
the founding faculty of the University of Arizona 
Medical School and was also chief of staff for ambu- 
latory care at the VA hospital in Tucson. In 1989, he 
received his J.D, from the University of Arizona law 
school and practiced law for Southern Arizona Legal 
Aid. He is survived by his wife, Maurine; two 
daughters; a brother; and a sister. 


B. Richard Burdman J.D. '56 of Phoenix, on 
Oct. 30, 2009. He practiced law with a number of 
firms in the Youngstown, Ohio, area and was an 
honorary lifetime member of the Duke Law School 
board of visitors. He is survived by his wife, Bab- 
ette; two daughters, including Linda Burdman 
Fine '85; two grandchildren; and a nephew, Lee 
J. Burdman M.B.A. ‘87. 


Dallas Ritter Else 56 of Columbus, Ohio, on 
July 31, 2009. She competed in many regional 
equestrian events and volunteered for the Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, the Rocky Fork Ramblers, and 
the Duke Alumni Association. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, and five grandchildren. 


Frances Denbo Hinchcliffe ‘56 of Beaufort, 
S.C., on July 15, 2009. At Duke, she was a member 
of Pi Beta Phi. She is survived by her husband, Frank; 
three daughters; three sons; and seven grandchildren. 


William E. Lowe Jr. '56 of Daytona Beach, Fla., 
on Nov. 15, 2008. At Duke, he was a member of 
the marching band. He served in the Navy and later 
worked for the San Diego County Sheriffs Depart- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Sandra; two 
daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Hugh O. Pearson M.D. '56 of Beaufort, S.C., on 
Oct. 21, 2009. He graduated from Wake Forest 
University and practiced medicine in Beaufort from 
1959 to 2000. He was the chief of staff at Beaufort 
County Memorial Hospital for many years and co- 
founded the Friends of Caroline Hospice, serving as 
president of the board of directors. He is survived by 
his wife, Nancy; three sons; a brother; and four 
grandchildren. 


Richard B. Saunders '56 of Lancaster, Pa., on 
Oct. 18, 2009. He worked with Armstrong World 
Industries in Lancaster. After retiring, he and his 
wife, Lois, worked as real-estate brokers in Hilton 
Head Island, S.C. He is survived by five children, 
including Richard B. Saunders Jr. '99, and 11 
grandchildren. 


Ruth Gower Thomas Chosy B.S.N. '57 of 
Brownsville, Texas, on Oct. 27, 2009. She taught 
psychiatric nursing at Wayne State University in De- 
troit until 1965. She was active in United Methodist 
Women and in the mission to La Bartolina, Mexico. 
She is survived by two stepsons; a sister; four step- 
grandchildren; and 12 step-great-grandchildren. 


Hertha Ramsey Cress Ph.D. '57 of Clearwater, 
Fla., on May 25, 2009. She was a member of 
WAVES during World War II and held bachelor’s 


and master’s degrees from Vanderbilt University. 


Rebecca Stewart Lineberger M.A.T. 57 of 
Catawba, N.C., on Aug. 9, 2009. She taught Span- 
ish in North Carolina and Louisiana. She is survived 
by a daughter, three sons, a sister, a brother, and 
four grandchildren. 


Charles J. Hartsell Jr. M.D. '58 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on Aug. 30, 2009. He practiced anaes- 


| 
| 
| 


thesiology at Moore Regional Hospital in Pine- 
hurst, N.C., for 40 years. He is survived by his 
companion, Jean Grantham; a son; a sister; a 
brother; and four grandchildren. 


King A. Hagey III '59 of Bristol, Tenn., on July 
10, 2009. He was a medical researcher at the VA 
Medical Center in Nashville. Survivors include two 
sisters. 


John C. Kruse ‘59 of Jacksonville, Fla., on Aug. 
19, 2009. He received his M.D. from George Wash- 


ington University and served in the Navy during the 


Vietnam War. He worked at Riverside Hospital in 
Jacksonville and then Baptist Medical Center, where 
he was chief of anaesthesia. He is survived by his 
wife, Joyce Sayler Kruse B.S.N. ’61; a daugh- 
ter; two sons; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Herman E. Schieke Jr. ‘59 of Centreville, Md., 
on July 29, 2009. He served in the Air Force as a 
linguist for four years. He later worked as director 
of operations for Simpson Land Co. and then as di- 
rector for the Anne Arundel County (Md.) Confer- 
ence and Visitors Bureau. He is survived by his 
wife, Evelyn; a son; a daughter; a brother; and two 
grandchildren. 


David N. Gordon ‘61 of Atlanta, on July 27, 

2009. He owned and operated his own insurance 
company. He is survived by a daughter, Andrea 
Gordon ’00, and a son. 


Walter M. Keller M.F. 61 of Raleigh, on Oct. 
18, 2009. A World War Il Army veteran, he was a 
professor of forestry and head of the Extension 
Forestry Service at N.C. State University. He was 
chair of a U.S. Department of Agriculture task 
force on natural-resource education and served on 
the Raleigh City Council. He is survived by his 
wife, Anna; two daughters; three grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 


Harriet Moorhead Petch '61 of Ash, N.C., on 
July 23, 2009. She established Farwinds Stables in 
Shallotte, N.C., 


where she ran an equestrian pro- 


gram. She is survived by her husband, Richard O. 


Petch ’61; two sisters; and a cousin, Albert W. 
Kennon '62. 


Barbara J. Carroll (63 of Winston-Salem, on 
Oct. 25, 2009. She was a member of Duke’s wind 
symphony, the Duke Symphony Orchestra, and the 
concert band. She received an M.Ed. in 1969 and 
an M.L.S. in 1977, both from UNC-Greensboro, 
and worked in public schools in Forsyth and Guil- 
ford counties for more than two decades. She is sur- 
vived by a sister and two nieces. 


C. Belton Dykes PT. Cert. ’63 of Snellville, 
Ga., on July 3, 2009. He received a bachelor’s de- 
gree from The Citadel in 1962. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary Lou; two sons; three sisters; and two 
grandchildren. 


James H.D. Hagy Jr. 63 of Chapel Hill, on 
July 24, 2009. He served in the Navy, earning the 
rank of captain. He received an M.S. from the 
Naval Postgraduate School in 1970. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Judith Moss Hagy '64; two 
sons, David S. Hagy "91, J.D. 95 and James 
D. Hagy III 91; a daughter, Alison P. Hagy 
Ph.D. ’92; and three granddaughters. 


Shattuck W. Hartwell Jr. HS 63 of Muskegon, 


Mich., on Oct. 8, 2009. He received his B.A. from 


Amherst College and M.D. from the University of 
Michigan, and graduated from the program in 
health-services management at Harvard University’s 
School of Public Health. He was a lieutenant in the 
Navy and had a long career at the Cleveland Clinic. 
He joined the plastic-surgery department there in 
1963 and later became its chair. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; two sons; a daughter; two sisters; 
and eight grandchildren 


Frances Few Usry ’63 of Durham, on July 30, 
2009. She is survived by her husband, William; a 
daughter; and a brother. 


Thomas G. Conway 64 of Lexington, S.C., on 
Oct. 5, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of Delta 
Tau Delta. For most of his professional life, he was 
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self-employed in the industrial-design and 


fabrication industries. He is survived by his wife, 


Brenda; 
grandchildren. 


Stephen M. Lazarus M.D. 64 of Dallas, on 


Aug. 5, 
in Hartford, Conn., 


He served in the Army during the Gulf War and 
was a urologist in Great Neck, N.Y., 
is survived by his wife, Helen, 


Cornelia Griffin Peterson B.S.N. 
7, 2009. She worked as a nurse 
for 39 years, including a 20-year period with the 
VA hospital in Durham. Survivors include a son, 


Durham, on Aug. | 


Erik T. Peterson '89. 
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William Arfin A.M. '65 of Greenville, S.C., on 
April 19, 2009 


Kenneth L. Bohannon Th.M. '65 of Birming 
ham, Ala 3, 2009, He reached the rank of 
colonel in the Army Reserve, serving as a chaplain 


,on Oct 


for 32 years. For 25 years, he was a chaplain for the 
University of Alabama-Birmingham hospital. He is 
survived by his wife, Pattie; a son; a daughter; a 
stepson; a stepdaughter; a brother; and 10 grand- 
children 


William C. Looper ‘65 of Atlanta, on Jan. 11, 
2010. He was a pilot with Eastern Airlines and EVA 
Airways. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; two 
sons; a brother, Charles “Byrd” Looper '53; 
two sisters, including Christina Looper Baker 
M.A.T. '62; a sister-in-law, LaNelle Edwards 
Looper '53, B.S.M.T. '55; numerous nieces and 
nephews, including Lisa Looper Jorgens ‘78, 
Lesley L. Looper '86, Cynthia L. Baker '87, 
A.M. 94, and Catherine Baker-Pitts 95; and a 
grandniece, Laura L. Jorgens ‘11. 


Nancy Hyre Odend’hal B.S.N. '65 of Johnson 
City, Tenn., on Oct. 23, 2009. She received two 
master’s degrees, in social work and nursing, at the 
University of West Virginia and the University of 
Virginia, respectively. She worked as a social worker 
and nursing teacher at East Tennessee State Univer- 
sity. She is survived by her sister. 


Linda Bergquist Tilton ‘65 of Richmond, Va., 
on Jan. 14, 2008. She was an artist and a member 
of Potomac Craftsmen, the New Image Group, and 
the Richmond Craftsmen’s Guild. She is survived 


by two sons. 
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3rd Annual Meeting 


THE SOCIETY FOR SPIRITUALITY 
THEOLOGY 


Religion and Health: Interdisciplinary 
Engagement and Interpretation 


CPHEALTH 


June 16-18, 2010 
Pre-conference June 15, 2010 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


Speakers 


register online at www.soctietysth.org 
email: dukespiritualityandhealth@gmail.com | phone: 919.660.7556 


Grayson H. Via Ph.D. '65 of Southern Shores, 
N.C., on Aug. 30, 2009, He worked for 30 years as 
a chemical researcher at Exxon Research and Engi- 
neering Co, in Linden, N.J., and Clinton, N.J., and 
in retirement was a member of the Carolina Nature 
Photography Association. He is survived by his 
wife, M. Gail Pafford Via B.S.N. '62; a daugh- 


ter; a son; and four grandsons. 


Carl D. Donathan A.M. '66, Ph.D. '68 of Reno, 
Nev., on July 30, 2009. He taught for over 30 years 
at Truckee Meadows Community College, in Reno, 
where he served as faculty-senate chair and chair of 
the social-sciences department. He is survived by 
his partner, Don Bowman. 


David W. Pancoast LL.B. '67 of Clearwater, 
Ohio, on Aug. 8, 2009. He practiced real-estate 
law for 40 years, retiring in 2002 as vice president 
and general counsel for the Jacobs Group. He 
served as secretary for the Cleveland Indians in 
1998. He provided charitable aid to many organiza- 
tions and established the Pancoast Scholarship at 
his undergraduate alma mater, the College of 
Wooster. He is survived by his wife, Carol 
Stromberg Pancoast A.M. '67; a daughter; a 
son; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


James J. Kirkwood Ph.D. '68 of Harrisonburg, 
Va., on Aug. 20, 2009. He was a professor of Eng- 
lish at Bridgewater College from 1968 until 1993, 
serving as department chair for 20 years. He was 
involved with the Virginia Nature Conservancy, 
once receiving Volunteer of the Year honors. 

He is survived by his wife, Shirley; a son; a 
daughter; three stepsons; a brother; and seven 
grandchildren. 
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Kathleen Moore Dickson ‘69 of Durham, on 
Aug. 26, 2009. Before becoming vice president of 
DataFlow Corp., she was a programmer and com- 
puter-systems engineer for NCR Corp. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, David; two sons; two 
stepsons; two brothers, John M. Moore Jr. '63 
and Thaddeus D. Moore '66; three step-grand- 
children; and a nephew, John M. Moore III 92, 
M.B.A. '03. 


Cheryl Meinert Morgan B.S.N. '70 of Dallas, 
on Aug. 3, 2009. She was a staff member of Campus 
Crusade for Christ International at the University of 
Georgia and Vanderbilt University. She worked as a 
nurse at Baylor University Medical Center. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, Henry; two sons; two 
daughters; a brother; and a sister, 


Stephen B. Baumann ’71, M.A.T. 75, Ph.D. 
’82 of Durham, on April 18, 2009. He worked for 
Psychology Software Tools Inc., the University of 

Texas Medical Branch, and Duke Medical Center. 

Survivors include two daughters. 


Charles H. Byrd Ed.D. '71 of Washington, N.C., 
on Aug. 11, 2009. He was founding president of 
Beaufort Community College and served as presi- 
dent of Albemarle Community College. He joined 
the Pitt County Council on Aging during the 1990s 
and later led the successful effort to found 
Greenville’s senior center. He is survived by his 
wife, Linda; a son; and a brother. 


Richard R. Katherman 771 of San Diego, on 
Jan. 19, 2009. He was a member of Sigma Chi at 
Duke and was a forward on the varsity basketball 
team, averaging 12.3 points per game. 


Arabella “Tommie” Thomas Meadows- 
Rogers 771 of New York, on Dec. 17, 2009. She 
was a clergywoman with the Presbyterian Church 
(USA), serving churches in upstate New York, 
Durham, and rural North Dakota. She was execu- 
tive presbyter of the Presbytery of New York City. 
She is survived by her husband, Robert D. 
Meadows-Rogers 71; a son; a daughter; her fa- 
ther; three sisters; three step-sisters; three step- 
brothers; and two grandchildren. 


Wright Tisdale Jr. J.D. 71 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on July 22, 2009. He was a member of the Ten- 
nessee Bar Association and the North Carolina Bar 
Association. He was director of planned giving for 
Carson-Newman College, in Jefferson City, Tenn. 
He is survived by his wife, Susan; two sons; a step- 
son; three stepdaughters; a brother; 13 grandchil- 
dren; and several great-grandchildren. 


Glen C. Arrants Ed.D. '72 of Lake Junaluska, 
N.C., on Sept. 17, 2009. He worked for the North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
and as a marriage and family counselor. He was an 
ordained deacon in his church. He is survived by his 
wife, Nancy; two daughters; a brother; two grand- 
sons; and a great-granddaughter. 


Walter E. Jensen Ph.D. '72 of Roanoke, Va., on 
June 28, 2009. He taught at the Pamplin College of 
Business at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University. Survivors include a daughter. 


Arthur M. Lucas M.Div. '73 of St. Louis, on Jan. 
10, 2009. He received his B.A. from the University 
of Virginia. He was a Methodist minister and estab- 
lished hospital-chaplaincy, ethics, and counseling 
programs for Heartland Health System in St. 

















Joseph, Mo. He was also a hospital chaplain and di- 
rector of spiritual care, ethics, and palliative-care 
services at Washington University Medical Center’s 
Barnes-Jewish Hospital. He was a consultant and 
trainer for Navy and Marine chaplains and wrote 
The Discipline for Pastoral Care Giving. He is survived 
by his wife, Lou; a son; and a daughter, Katherine 
E. Lucas ‘02. 


Rafael E. Perez M.A.T. 73 of Miami, on March 
16, 2009. He lived in Central America before set- 
tling in Miami, where he worked in real estate. He 
is survived by his wife, Alicia; a son; a brother; and 
a grandson. 


Clinton W. “Butch” Kersey Jr. M.Div. '74 of 
Gaithersburg, Md., on Sept. 19, 2009. He was a 
pastor in Washington and Gaithersburg. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Kathryn; a daughter; a sister; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Mary S. Prather '74 of Lisbon, Portugal, on Oct. 
30, 2009. She was a cellist for 31 years with the 
Gulbenkian Orchestra in Lisbon. She is survived by 
her husband, Vitor; a stepdaughter; a stepson; two 
brothers, including Thomas M. Prather '60; two 
sisters, Patricia Prather Pineo '66 and Sally 
Prather Kyvernitis '78; two brothers-in-law, 
William F.E. Pineo Ph.D. '70 and Georgios 
C. Kyvernitis '77; two grandchildren; and a 
nephew, John D. Prather '84, J.D. ’88. 


Aleecia Young Quinn ’74 of Rockville, Md., on 
Oct. 5, 2009. At Duke, as part of a major in Ger- 
man, she studied abroad in Berlin and at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. She received a master’s of 
public health at UNC-CH in 1985, then worked as 
a clinical research associate for several pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. She is survived by her husband, Rex. 


Edmund C. Zusin M.B.A. 74 of Charlotte, on 
Aug. 5, 2009. He worked at IBM in new-product 
development, systems design, and programming for 
33 years. He is survived by his wife, Betty; two 
sons; and a granddaughter. 


Zelda Berman Cohen A.M. 75 of Monroe 
Township, N.J., on June 27, 2008. She worked for 
the Research Triangle Institute (RTI) beginning in 
1975 and retired in 1993 as a senior researcher and 
programming analyst in RTI’s center for survey 
technology and research computing. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Sylvan. 


Steven R. Fore HS '75 of Greensboro, on Aug. 
16, 2009. He served in the Army Medical Corps, 
spending time as battalion surgeon of the 503rd In- 
fantry, 173rd Airborne Brigade in Binh Dinh, Viet- 
nam. He was in private practice for more than 30 
years, specializing in gynecology and obstetrics. He 
is survived by his wife, Mitzi; four daughters; a son; 
a brother; and a grandson. 


Thomas W. Hauch HS 75, HS "77 of Char- 
lotte, on Nov. 9, 2009. He received his bachelor’s 
degree from Pomona College and medical degree 
from Northwestern University. He practiced oncol- 
ogy in Charlotte beginning in 1977, founding his 
own practice, Carolinas Cancer Care, in 1994. He is 
survived by his wife, Karon; two daughters; two 
stepsons; his father; a brother; and a grandson. 


David C. Kohler ’75, J.D. 78 of Newport Beach, 
Calif., on Oct. 15, 2009. He graduated magna cum 
laude from Duke and spent nearly a decade working 
with TBS and CNN as a media lawyer, rising to 


- Need to change your mailing address? E-mail: bluedevil@duke.edu 


senior vice president and general counsel at CNN. 
He was a professor of law and director of the Donald 
E. Biederman Entertainment and Media Law Insti- 
tute at Southwestern Law School and was a guest 
lecturer at Duke, Emory, Harvard, the University of 
California-Los Angeles, and William & Mary law 
schools. He is survived by his wife, Patti; two sons, 
including, Jonathan S. Kohler '04; two step- 
daughters; his mother, Betty Bayliss Kohler 
’47; a brother-in-law, Jack M. Coleman Jr. 80; 
and a cousin, Leigh Kohler Kosnik '77. 


Steven W. Christopher '76 of Miami, on July 
10, 2009. He worked in the banking industry and 
held a senior management position at Wachovia. 
He is survived by a sister. 


Hugh S. Thompson Jr. HS 76 of Darlington, 
S.C., on Noy. 5, 2009. He was a physician with 
First Choice Health Care in Florence, $.C. He is sur- 
vived by a son, a daughter, and three grandchildren. 


Tien-Sze Benedict Yen M.D. '77, Ph.D. ’82 of 
San Francisco, on Aug. 31, 2009. He was chief of 
pathology at the San Francisco VA Medical Center 
and made key discoveries about the gene that causes 
hepatitis B and the role the virus plays in causing 
disease like cirrhosis and liver cancer. He is survived 
by his wife, Maria; a daughter; a son; his mother; 
and four sisters. 


Daniel F. Harkins II A.M. '78 of Claymont, 
Del., on Aug. 31, 2009. He received his B.A. from 


ITS NOT THE BUILDING. 


[t's the people. 


People love the spaciousness of our apartments. And rave over our 
cottages with their granite counter tops. But at Croasdaile Village, 
the story is not in the size or appeal of our living units. The real story 
is the depth and personalities of our residents. 


For a visit and complimentary lunch, call Carol Roycroft at 
(919) 384-2475 or email CarolR@umrh.org. You'll come for the tour 


but come back for the people. 


~ 2600 CROASDAILE FARM Pkwy + DurHAM, NC 27705 
(919) 384-2475 » (800) 960-7737 * WWW.CROASDAILEVILLAGE.COM 
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the Carolina you crave. Foremost is the magnificent Arnold Palmer 
Signature championship golf course described as the “Jewel of the Inner 
Banks” and named by Golf Digest as America’s Ninth Best New Private 
Course in 2009. With great golf, a proposed 107-slip marina, fishing, 
hiking and almost every outdoor pursuit you can imagine, this is an 
idyllic setting for your family to make the memories that mark a lifetime. 
Come visit Scotch Hall Preserve soon and experience True Carolina™ for 
yourself. 


Homesites from $125,000 
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Clemson University and taught classes in political 
science at the University of Alabama-Huntsville, 
East Carolina University, and N.C. Central Univer- 
sity before returning to Duke as a teacher and re- 
search associate in the political-science department. 
Survivors include his friends and colleagues. 


Stephen L. Bowman A.M. ’81, Ph.D. 85 of 
Canton, Ill., on Sept. 18, 2009. He served in Viet- 
nam as an Airborne Ranger. He reached the rank of 
colonel and later taught history at the U.S. Military 
Academy, his alma mater. He also was director of the 
Army’s Military History Institute and served as 
deputy brigade commander in Berlin, Germany. He 
is survived by his wife, Gabriele; two sons; a daugh- 
ter; his parents; two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


Benjamin R. Melvin M.Div. '82 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., on Noy. 15, 2009. He graduated from 
Methodist College and was a Methodist minister at 
eight churches during 27 years of ministry. He is 
survived by his wife, Grace; two sons; a brother; a 
sister; and a grandson. 


Matthew A. Klein '92 of Tampa, Fla., on July 28, 
2009. He was a financial analyst. He is survived by 
his parents, a sister, and a brother. 


Federico Carvallo LL.M. '09 of Santiago, Chile, 
on Sept. 26, 2009. He was an associate with the San- 
tiago firm Aninat Schwencke y Cia, where he spe- 
cialized in corporate law. He is survived by his wife, 
Maria; a daughter; and a son. 


Marine Lab Director Costlow 

John D. Costlow Jr. Ph.D. '55 of Beaufort, N.C., died 
on April 12, 2009. He worked at the Duke Marine 
Lab for 42 years, retiring in 1991 as its director. 

He received a bachelor’s degree from Western 
Maryland College before pursuing a doctorate in zo- 
ology at Duke. In addition to fashioning the Marine 
Lab into one of the world’s foremost marine-science 
facilities, he also served his community and state. 
He chaired local preservation organizations; served 
as mayor of Beaufort, which included overseeing ef- 
forts to rebuild the coastline after hurricanes Hazel 
and Donna; and was a member of the North Car- 
olina Marine Fisheries Commission and several state 
land-trust boards. 

For his service to the state, he was twice awarded 
North Carolina’s highest civilian honor, the Order of 
the Long Leaf Pine. 

His first wife, Ann O’Rourk Costlow ’42, 
died in 1980. He is survived by his wife, Virginia 
Herrman Costlow '59; two daughters, including 
Jane T. Costlow 76; two stepsons; and seven 
grandchildren. 


Journalism Professor Tifft 

Susan Tifft 73 died April 1, 2010, in Cambridge, 
Mass., at the age of 59. She was the Eugene C. Patter- 
son Professor of the practice of journalism at the De- 
Witt Wallace Center for Media and Democracy at the 
Sanford School of Public Policy and a noted journalist. 

Tifft was born in Rumford, Maine, and grew up 
in St. Louis. She graduated from Duke in 1973 with 
a major in English and served as one of the univer- 
sity’s first young trustees. 

Early in her career, Tifft was a press secretary for 
the Federal Election Commission and the 1980 
Democratic National Convention and a speech- 
writer for the Carter-Mondale campaign. She also 
served as director of public affairs for the Urban In- 
stitute. In 1982, she received a master’s in public 
administration from Harvard's John FE. Kennedy 
School of Government. 


From 1982 to 1991, she was a national writer 
and associate editor for Time magazine, where she 
wrote stories on politics, economics, foreign affairs, 
and education. 

She cowrote two books with her husband, Alex 
Jones, on prominent media families: The Patriarch: 
The Rise and Fall of the Bingham Dynasty (1991), 
about the owners of Te Courier-Journal of Louisville, 
Ky., and The Trust: The Private and Powerful Family 
Behind The New York Times (1999), about the Ochs 
and Sulzberger families, publishers of the Times. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 
(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay ina 
hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condomini- 
ums, only three blocks from East Campus on 
Trinity Avenue. Fully-furnished and com- 
pletely equipped. Pool, gardens, cable 
TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. Now serving 
breakfast in the Historic Tower Cafe. THE 
place for Duke alumni and guests. Free 24- 
hour shuttle to East Campus, Duke Medical 
Center and West Campus. Nightly rentals 
from $80. All major credit cards accepted. 


www.DukeTower.com. General Manager: 
Lee Richardson, T 76. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. 

FHR @earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 
www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Kiawah: Beautiful 5 bedroom home, across street 
from beach, on lagoon, great wildlife views. 4 
decks, elevator, wireless internet, 4 TV's, bikes, 
more. $4500/week, negotiable. 

tomrainey @criticalmed.com or (301) 802-3288. 


In 1998, she returned to Duke to take the Pat- 
terson chair and taught until 2009. She served as an 
adviser to The Chronicle and also served on the Duke 
Magazine Editorial Advisory Board from the time 
of its creation in 1983. 

The Sanford School established an undergraduate 
teaching award in Tifft’s name in 2009. The first 
award recipient was to be named at the 2010 grad- 
uation ceremony. 

She is survived by her husband, a sister, and a 
brother. 


Kiawah: NEW RENOVATION 3BR cottage 
300yds from beach. On Heron Park and pool. 
Reduced Rates. rand_mendez@yahoo.com 


Alaska: Kodiak Island - pristine remote fishing 
lodge with private cabins, guided halibut and 
salmon fishing. 17 mile ATV trek to lodge 
through the lush Kodiak mountain wilder- 
ness. Whales, Kodiak Brown Bears, and Bald 
Eagles abound. Beautiful beach, river, and 
lake scenery. 5-day and 6-day packages 
available for 2010 summer. 

Family-oriented. (907-539-2325), 

e-mail: jparnell@alumni.duke.edu or 
www.salterycovelodge.com. 
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CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, consumers through Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

e Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail 
address, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and 
the number of issues in which the ad will run. 
A form for ad submission is available on the ad- 
vertising section of www.dukemagazine.duke. 
edu or by e-mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted pay- 
ment forms: check, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 


card number, expiration date, name, billing 
address, and phone number. 


Send check or credit card information to: 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 

Credit card information may also be submitted 


by phone: (919) 684-2875. 


Deadlines: 

July-August 2010 issue: May 3 
September-October 2010 issue: July 1 
November-December 2010 issue: September 1 
January-February 2011 issue: November 1 
March-April 2011 issue: January 3, 2011 
May-June 2011 issue: March 7, 2011 


For more information about Duke Magazine 
Classifieds, please contact us at (919) 684-2875 
or dukemag @duke.edu. 
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ExtraCredit 





Rays and Well-Being 


In “Saving Face” (page 38), 


a skin-cancer patient says 
that he “routinely used a 
mixture of iodine and baby 
oil” to get a dark tan when 
visiting the beach. What 
have you done that you 
probably shouldn't have in 
the quest for a golden tan? 
Do you wear sunscreen 
every time you're out in 
the sun? 


Respond to our poll and submit your 
tanning stories online. 


Naming the Game 





Superlative Soccer 
Laurent Dubois, the sub- 
ject of this issue’s Q&A, 
says that traditional fa- 
vorites to win this sum- 
mer’s World Cup such as 
Brazil, Italy, Germany, and 
Spain must be considered 
contenders for the crown. 
But he also mentions some 
dark-horse teams—the 
Netherlands, Ivory Coast, 
and Ghana—that he thinks 
have a chance to win. 





Will you be watching the 2010 World 
Cup? Who do you think will win? 
Vote online and view the real-time 
results. 


FEEDBACK 


5 
2 
Ss 
2 
4 
Ss 





Bleeding Blue 

Many of you responded to our story 
about Duke blue—its origins and 
evolution. Here is a Sampling: 


At least one reader ex- 
pressed relief that she 
wasn't the only one to be 
“obsessed and annoyed by 
the changing Duke 
color(s).” Another said that 
Duke identity “doesn’t run 
in the shades of color we 
wear, but rather in our 
“blood.” Others disap- 
proved of the use of black 
on athletic uniforms. And 
one reader summed it up as 
we did: “At least we know 
what shade of blue Duke 
blue is not.” 


In the March-April issue, we asked you to pick the most memorable game from Coach K’s thirty-year career at Duke. 


Here are the results: 


March 9, 1986—Duke vs. Georgia Tech (ACC Tournament) 


February 28, 1981—Duke vs. UNC (Senior Night) 
| r March 30, 1991—Duke vs. UNLV (NCAA Final Four) 
1 ba 31% 53% 


| | March 28, 1992 
March 4, 2001—Duke vs. UNC (Chapel Hill) Duke vs. Kentucky (NCAA regional final) 





: www.facebook.com/DukeMagazine 


witter: @dukemagazine £-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
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LAST QUESTION 


Following the volcano eruption under 
the Eyjafjallaj6kull glacier in Iceland and 
the resulting disruption to air travel, 

we asked the Nicholas School’s Alan 
Boudreau, professor of geology: How 
widespread are active volcanoes around 
the planet and how great a threat do they 
pose to people? For his course on the 
geology of Hawaii, Boudreau leads a 
spring-break trip to the islands that 
focuses on the geology of volcanic 
processes. 


Most volcanoes occur near con- 
tinental margins within range 
of coastal regions (e.g., the 
Pacific “Ring of Fire”), where 
population density also tends 
to be high. An example is the 
Pacific Northwest, where Cas- 
cade Range volcanoes threaten 
Portland and Seattle. “Hot 
spot” volcanoes, such as the 
current Icelandic eruption, can 
occur almost anywhere but are 
less common. 

Volcanic eruptions are occur- 
ring constantly throughout the 
world; the Kilauea volcano in 
Hawaii has been continuously 
erupting lava since the 1980s. 
Larger, more explosive erup- 
tions that threaten life and air 
travel over a wide area occur 
less frequently, on the multi- 
year to decadal scale. Very 
large eruptions, on the scale of 
the 1883 Krakatau (Indonesia) 
eruption that spread ash around 
the world, are a century-scale 
event. However, the impact of 
even moderate eruptions can 
be expected to become more 
common as population growth 
encroaches into regions near 
potentially active volcanoes. 


Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 





Homecoming & 


Half Century Club 


Weekend September 24-25 ' = 









Save These Dates 
Forever Duke Block Party, August 30 





“ounders’ Day Convocation, September 30 


Parents and Family Weekend, October 22-24 


a in Depth, February 25-26, 2011 
Reunions 2011, April 8-10 
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in part because it’s Duke 





In spite of the challenges of the current 
economic climate, Duke is moving forward. 


Even as it scales back spending to align with reduced 
income streams, Duke continues to invest in people 
and innovation 


ny families have increased, 
Duke's Re to financial aid remains as strong as 
rer. Duke continues to renew its faculty with fresh 
energy and new 7 thinkin g. University leaders are also 
striking a careful balance between supporting traditional 
i ll nd investing in innovation. 


y 


/ 


art of Duke's ability to move forward comes from 
the unique character of this university and the 
entrepreneurial thinking of the people who compnise it. 


Part of Duke's flexibility comes from those who offer 
their support particularly the tho nade of donors 
yho make gifts to the Duke Annual Fund each year. 


The generosity of leapacc: parents, and friends 
helps Duke advance. Thanks to everyone who has supported 


Das] - annND 10 


Duke in 2009-10. If you haven't made a gift yet 
please visit giving. fauke: edu/2010 before June 30 
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J st tA Water 


Sylvia Earle’s quest to explore and protect the Earth’s oceans es 
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Ralph T'45 and Elizabeth “Lib” W'47 Rogers 
are Durham natives who met as teens, 
went to Duke, and began courting as 
students. Ralph entered Duke as part of 
the Navy's V-12 program during WWII. 
Lib studied Spanish. Back then, women 
resided on East Campus and Navy 
regulations generally restricted Ralph to - 
West, so the Duke Gardens became their _ 
favorite meeting place. 





Ralph was a founder and CEO of N.C. — 
Mutual Wholesale Drug and is retired. Now, 
after 63 years of a successful marriage, 
with two grown children and six grand- 
children, the couple still loves Duke, the 
Gardens, and Duke Forest. “I’ve cheered 
for Duke since | was a child,” said Lib. 


Commitment is how they characterize the 
secret to their successful marriage, and that 
word appropriately describes the Rogerses’ 
relationship with Duke. They've been active 
volunteers, including multiple turns as 
reunion class agents and Ralph’s service 
as chairman of the Duke Loyalty Fund 
(now the Annual Fund). They've also stayed 
fit, helped by running the Duke trails up 
until their early eighties. 


The Rogerses’ first major gift to Duke 
established an endowed scholarship fund 
honoring Lib’s parents. They subsequently 
created a charitable remainder trust 
which has provided an income stream and 
a charitable tax deduction. The trust 
will ultimately support Duke scholarships, 
student affairs, the Duke Gardens, the 
Duke Chapel, and the Annual Fund. “We 
have a real love of Duke, and we’re 
pleased we can support this place that 
means so much to us,” Ralph said. 


To make your own commitment to Duke - 
and to explore gift vehicles that can 
provide an income stream - visit 


giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 


GIFT PLANNING 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
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COVER 
The Life Aquatic 
by Jacob Dagger 





Sylvia Earle has moved from exploring the depths of Earth’s 
oceans to trying to save them 





War Stories 
by Taylor Sisk 


The nation may be drawn to 
other preoccupations, but 
Iraq and Afghanistan are 
inescapable realities for some 
in the Duke community 


cover: Sylvia Earle in a submersible, an underwater research vessel, off the coast of Vancouver; photo by Natalie Fobes 


DEPARTMENTS 





2 QUADQUOTES 
4 FORUM 
Gazette 
Campus, Arts, Research 
16 SPORTS Students get hooked on a bass-fishing club 
18 @&A Basketball’s Brian Zoubek steps up 


20 OBSERVER Melding the old and the new in 
health care 
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Under the Sea: Watch a video of Sylvia Earle on the past and future of the Earth’s oceans 
Compiled Collections: Share what you collect and learn about the collections of other Dukies 
Zooooubs: Revisit the best moments from Brian Zoubek’s Duke basketball career 

Extra Credit: Continue the conversation—comment, vote, share Images, reminisce 





Les Todd 


The Collectors 
by Bridget Booher 


Objects to be valued, from 
documents that shaped our 
national character to the 
controlled chaos of a garden 


4? BOOKS A guidebook to dream jobs, an Anne Tyler 


tale of late adulthood 


45 AlumniRegister 


DAA activities, class updates, mini-profiles 


63 CLASSIFIEDS 


64 EXTRACREDIT 


CENTER FOR 
DOCUMENTARY 


86 F 





Stay tuned: Under a collaboration with 
the Center for Documentary Studies, 
students in John Biewen’s class “The 


Short Audio Documentary” produce audio features to complement 
Duke Magazine features. This issue’s documentary shares the story 
of the first Duke alumnus killed during military service in Iraq. 


BETWEEN 
THELINES 


he opening chapter of Sylvia 
Earle’s book The World Is Blue is 
“The Vision: Limitless Ocean 
Bounty, Infinite Resiliency.” The 
second chapter is a more trou- 
bling plunge: “The Reality: The 
Ocean Is in Trouble, So Are We.” 
A basic lesson from the Deepwater 
Horizon disaster in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico—a lesson that Earle expounds on 
in the book, published well before the 
massive spill—is that human fate and 
the fate of the oceans are intertwined. 

Earle A.M. 56, Ph.D. ’66, Hon. 
93 is this issue’s cover subject; she’s 
also been among the most authorita- 
tive and impassioned voices around 
the spill. For more than fifty years, 
she has worked on, around, above, 
and under the Gulf of Mexico (and 
elsewhere) as a marine scientist and 
explorer. In mid-May, she testified 
before the Congressional Committee 
on Transportation and Infrastructure. 
She noted that the gulf is popularly 
associated with “hurricanes, petro- 
chemicals, shrimp, and, in recent 
years, notorious ‘dead zones.’ ” What 
it should be known for, she said, is 
“its vital role in generating oxygen, 
taking and holding carbon, distribut- 
ing nutrients, stabilizing tempera- 
ture, yielding freshwater to the skies 
that returns as rain.” 

Just before the Congressional testi- 
mony, Earle was interviewed by Judy 
Woodruff ’68 of the PBS NewsHour. 
“With every breath we take, every 
drop of water we drink, we’re con- 
nected to the ocean,” she said. “It 
doesn’t matter whether you ever see 
the ocean or not. Your life depends 
on it.” 

A couple of weeks later, Earle was 
on the Charlie Rose Show. How do we 
measure the environmental damage? 
Rose '64, J.D. 68 asked her. “It’s in- 
calculable,” she answered. The value of 
the gulf—and of the oceans overall— 
“needs to be on the balance sheet,” she 
added, rather than seen as a resource 
ever available for us to exploit. 

It’s easy to point a finger of blame 
at BP, Earle told Rose. “But it’s our 
demand for these products that drives 
what’s happening now.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


2 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 





QUOTES 


C6 
I'd rather have a yes or no. . 


“Untreated depression affects cognition 


probably more than any possible 
detrimental effect of any of these 
antidepressants.” 


—P. Murali Doraiswamy, professor of biological 
psychiatry, on a recent ruling by the FAA 
allowing airline pilots to fly after taking 
antidepressants (The Wal/ Street Journa/) 


“The first thing in my life I remember is 


standing in my backyard in New Jersey, 
watching my grandmother, who was a 
survivor of the genocide, making a pile 
of rocks and telling me, in her broken 
English, that ‘nothing mattered.’ ” 


—Ted Bogosian ‘73, filmmaker and visiting 
professor of film, video, and digital studies, on 
his inspiration for An Armenian Journey in 1988, 
the first nationally televised film to document 
the 1915 Armenian genocide 
(HuffingtonPost.com) 


“World-wide, the sexualisation of women 


and younger girls, as young as preschool- 
ers is a genuine problem and as mothers, 
feminists, and young women ourselves 
we believe that it is time to move away 
from this ‘bare it all’ mentality.” 


—Negar Mottahedeh, associate professor of 
literature, in response to a blogger's online 
“Boobquake” Campaign, which encouraged 
women to post photos of their cleavage 

to protest an Iranian cleric’s assertion that 
immodestly dressed women cause earthquakes 
(Facebook.com) 


“T had two great options in front of me, but 


I did not want to miss out on all of the 
great things to come in a senior season.” 


—Kyle Singler ‘ll, the Most Outstanding Player 
of this year’s Final Four men’s basketball 
tournament, announcing that he will return to 
Duke for his senior year 


| can’t make plans and 
be excited like the 
rest of my friends. 


—Ashley Koski, a high-school senior from 
Virginia, after being placed on the waitlist 


by the Duke admissions office; of the 3,383 


students on the waitlist, the university will 
admit 185 to 190 (The New York Times) 


“The threshold has been lowered. The 
question is how many people will take 
advantage of that.” 


—Dan G. Blazer Il HS ‘75, J.P. Gibbons professor 
of psychiatry and behavioral sciences, on possi- 
ble ramifications to recent steps taken by the 
VA to make it easier for veterans to receive 
treatment for post-traumatic stress disorder 
(Los Angeles Times) 


“Obviously there’s still trash on the quad 
and some people were still drinking, but 
I didn’t actually see any issues with it.” 


—Elizabeth Turner ‘10, Last Day of Classes 
co-chair, on the success of a new policy 
restricting access to campus for the annual 
event (The Chronicle) 


“There were a lot of questions about 
opening the region’s waters even before 
this spill in the Gulf, because prelimi- 
nary estimates were that the amount of 
oil and gas available off the East Coast 
didn’t appear to be very large, unlike in 
the Gulf of Mexico.” 


—Lincoln F. Pratson, professor of energy and 
environment, on the risks and rewards of 
offshore oil drilling along the East Coast in the 
wake of the massive spill in the Gulf of Mexico 
(Mother Jones) 


“The moment you say we're going to let 
someone look at this, everyone starts 
scurrying around lining up their ducks, 
and you basically have invited a run on a 
bank.” 


—Bill Brown, visiting professor of the practice 
of law and former managing director at Morgan 
Stanley, on the need to eliminate from pro- 
posed financial-reform legislation the mandate 
that federal bankruptcy judges sign off on the 
seizure of failing banks by federal regulators 
(Bloomberg Businessweek) 





Jon Gardiner 


“Those who liked Wagt 
new expressive possibilities unleashed by 
this music of unprecedented power, emo- 


=r savored all the 


tion, and specificity. Those who didn’t 
like Wagner did so for the same reasons. 
For them, music had lost something in 
all this sonic expanse. They might well 
accuse Wagner of coercing his listeners, 
manipulating them with his overwhelm- 
ing sound.” 


—Bryan Gilliam, Fre ; Hill Fox Profe 


humaniti about contemporary crit 
nineteenth-century German compo hard 
Wagner, on the occasion of a ten-week-long 
celebration of his legacy and work in Los Ange- 
les this spring (The Christian Science Monitor) 


“There’s this question of how you appeal 
to young people who feel—not all of 


them but many of them—far removed 


from the type of people who are the 
major characters in The Wire.” 

—Anne-Maria Makhulu, 

cultural anthropology and African and African 


American studies, teaches about 
the popular TV show (Slate.com) 


assistant professor of 


onaclass she 


“Tm not doing an interview right now. 
I'm having lunch.” 


—A\| Gore, former Vice President and 
climate-change activist, to a producer of the 
Fox News program The O'Reilly Factor who 
attempted to interview him at the Washington 
Duke Inn before his April soeech at Duke 


“Not too many people are giving hon- 
orary degrees to bankers anymore.” 
—Muhammad Yunus, banker, father of 
microcredit, and this 


speaker, at the beginning of his remarks to the 
2010 Duke graduat 


year’s commencement 


“Overall, I don’t think it is a large threat 
at this time, but the fact that it is con- 
tinuing to spread geographically and 
the number of cases is rising makes it a 
concern.” 


—Edmond J. Byrnes III G 13, a graduate student 
at Duke’s Center for Microbial Pathogens 

on the potentially lethal fungus 
gatti/ currently spreading in the Pacific 
Northwest (Los Angeles Times) 


Cry pt ICOCCUS 


“There’s this notion that the more reli- 
gious you are, the more radical you are. 
We think that’s not true.” 


—David Schanzer, associate professor of the 
ctice for public y and director of the 
angle Center on Terrorism and Homeland 

Security at Duke, on findings that suspected 

Times Square bomber Faisal Shahzad was 
not a particularly devout Muslim 
(Toronto's 


pc lic 


whe a ry 
Globe and Mai!) 
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Atrocities Avoided 

The article “Encounters 
With an Ever-Present Past” 
[March-April 2010] gave 
me the impression that a 
rare Opportunity for stu- 
dents to visit the Holy Land 
was misused to promote a 
one-sided view of the Mid- 
dle East conflict. 

The article stated that stu- 
dents passed Syrian gun em- 
placements in the Golan 
Heights, that their stay in 
Haifa was introduced with a 
reference to Hezbollah mis- 
siles from Lebanon, that they 
observed the support for the 
Israeli soldier held captive in 
Gaza, and that they listened 
to an emotional discussion of 
a family’s loss during the 
Holocaust. While these are 
valuable lessons, they fall 
way too short of providing a 
meaningful understanding 
of this complex conflict. 

The trip would have been 
more beneficial if students 
had visited the sites of any of 
the infamous massacres such 
as Deir Yassin, Sabra and 
Shatila, and Qana at which 
thousands of unarmed civil- 
ians were slaughtered; met 
any of the families of the nu- 
merous innocent children 
who were killed or maimed 
by Israeli mine fields and 
unexploded cluster bombs; 
reviewed the rich history of 
the 400 Arab villages that 
Israel erased from the map; 
evaluated the morality of Is- 
rael’s apartheid system and 
“separation wall” that dis- 
criminate against the non- 
Jewish populace; or 
discussed the findings of 
Human Rights Watch, 
Amnesty International, and 
the U.N. regarding recent 
war crimes that Israel al- 
legedly committed in Gaza. 


Most disturbing was the 
statement that “students 
learned that the local Arab 
population had been evacu- 
ated by British forces during 
the 1948 War of Independ- 
ence and had never re- 
turned.” I hope that the 
distinguished professors did 
not make such a grossly in- 
accurate claim. 

Palestinians refer to 1948 
as the “Year of the Catastro- 
phe” because—as many his- 
torians, Chaim Simons 
among them, have written 
and documented—Israeli ter- 
ror groups such as the Irgun 
and Haganah planned and 
committed brutal massacres 
and religiously cleansed 
700,000 unarmed Palestini- 
ans from their homes. Israel 
has consistently denied these 
refugees the right of return 
and confiscated their homes 
and property. 

At a time when many uni- 
versities around the world 
are taking the courageous 
moral stand of boycotting 
Israel for its oppressive and 
discriminatory policies, I 
find it unfortunate that 
Duke is using its resources 
to subsidize such an Israeli 
public-relations expedition. 


M.M. Samman Ph.D. ’91 
Houston 


Design Differences 

I did have to chuckle at the 
vast difference (“indiffer- 
ence’ ?) between the Forum 
letter “Legibility Issues” and 
the actual appearance and 
content of the March-April 
[2010] issue. The letter 
made a lot of sense to me, 
not only for its simple logic 
and common sense, but also 
as a senior-type alumnus. 


Sorting through th 


What is Duke Blue? 





The March-April issue was a 
complete opposite to the 
points made in the letter. 

When I first got the mag- 
azine, I was on the verge of 
throwing it out, thinking it 
was just another slick sales 
magazine from some pricey 
merchandise company which 
is so elegant you don’t even 
know who’s selling what and 
at what price. But then, lo 
and behold, blue against 
blue, the word “Duke” 
vaguely appears out of the 
mist at the top! 

Then, page after page of 
various type styles with all 
the words jammed together 
with no spacing even to sep- 
arate the paragraphs. (Syl- 
labus, on page 13, jammed 
together words; “Eminent 
Agent,” page 52, jammed 
together words on an undu- 
lating brown background; 
ditto the jumble and jam- 
ming of just about all the 
other articles as well.) 

I’m sure whoever is mak- 
ing their money selling col- 
ored inks and designing 
impactive graphics will be 
doing exceedingly well and 
giving themselves all sorts of 
awards for their prize-win- 
ning efforts on this issue. But 
for organization, clarity, and 
readability for the reader? 
No. Better luck next time! 


Ralph O. Nesslinger ’52 
Indian Land, South Carolina 


China Questions 


A small article in the March- 
April [2010] issue shows a 
picture of President [Richard 











H.] Brodhead signing papers 
for a new Duke campus near 
Shanghai, China. According 
to the article, Duke will part- 
ner with a local Chinese uni- 
versity, the buildings will be 
constructed by the Chinese 
municipal government, and 
the Fuqua School of Business 
will offer various professional 
degrees. There is also a state- 
ment that other Duke schools 
(e.g., public policy and the 
environment) will be opening 
programs there. 

So, is Duke offering classes 
and programs, or is this really 
a new Duke campus? The ar- 
ticle is not clear, and I don’t 
understand this model. Who 
will be the professors? Who 
will be the students, and will 
they pay Duke for tuition? 
Will the students be receiving 
diplomas showing that they 
are Duke graduates? How can 
Duke offer degrees in a coun- 
try where students don’t have 
open access to the Internet? I 
would appreciate further in- 
formation about this venture. 

Providing classes for stu- 
dents in other countries 
jointly with the local univer- 
sity is one thing, but offering 
Duke diplomas is very differ- 
ent. It appears that Duke is 
selling its good name to the 
Chinese government. The ar- 
ticle needs clarification and 
an explanation of exactly 
what is involved in this 
arrangement. 


Linda L. Rosendorf 69 
Rockville, Maryland 


Climate Colloquy 
Regarding the published let- 
ter to the editor by Roger 


Unless we dramatically shift our lifestyles and means of 
producing energy, we are in for a world Of Dain.’ —waecorevrors 


Colley ’60, “Climate Curios- 
ity,” [Forum, March-April 
2010], I am concerned that, 
at this late date, the media are 
continuing to obfuscate, 
knowingly and unknowingly, 
the issue of climate disrup- 
tion (a.k.a. “global warming,” 
“climate change,” etc.). 

The letter reflects our fail- 
ings as an educational institu- 
tion and society to train our 
citizens and business leaders 
on how to distinguish among 
fact, scientific theory, and hy- 
pothesis and how to under- 
stand perception, probability, 
relative risk, and the basic 
tenets of logical argument. 
We need to reassess what it 
means to have a good educa- 
tion and the skills needed to 
survive what is likely to be an 
environment increasingly full 
of risk, particularly to the 
poor, and primarily due to the 
perceptual challenges of hu- 
mans and their relationship to 
the planet. 

Sadly, the hand of man has 
been devastating to the 
planet: Species are going ex- 
tinct at rates not seen in the 
fossil record since the last cos- 
mic collision, fisheries are col- 
lapsing, and the amount of 
CO, and other greenhouse 
gases being shoved into the 
atmosphere is so disrupting 
to geochemical cycles that the 
future of most life forms on 
this planet is in jeopardy. 

Our climate has natural cy- 
cles, but enough evidence has 
been published in peer-review 
journals that the case is 
closed. Yes, there is complex- 
ity, but we cannot delay ac- 
tion on this issue any longer, 
waiting for additional confir- 
mation for the final pieces of 


data to be collected, reviewed, 
and debated. Unless we dra- 
matically shift our lifestyles 
and means of producing en- 
ergy, we are in for a world of 
pain. 

The publication of such a 
letter at this late a date in our 
understanding of the issues 
begs the question, Why? 
Does the editor feel this side 
of the argument needs to be 
voiced? These types of letters 
undermine progress by poorly 
framing the issues and casting 
doubt on what is being 
proven and reinforced by hard 
work and the dedication of 
men and women in a range of 
fields. It is a great disservice. 


Marc Dreyfors M.E.M. ’90 
Durham 


Dreyfors 1s president of The 


Forest Foundation. 


The response by Roger Colley 
60 to Mr. Yeoman’s article on 
climate-change policy should 
be required reading for all 
students and faculty at Duke. 
Unfortunately “unbiased 
objectivity” is lacking in 
other fields as well, notably 
medicine. While evidence- 
based guidelines are begin- 
ning to be formulated in 


Corrections 


many specialties, including 
orthopaedic surgery, relatively 
few high-quality studies are 
produced. Patients rarely uti- 
lize the scientific method to 
evaluate preventive and treat- 
ment modalities. In addition, 
when selecting a treatment in 
medicine, the potential risks 
as well as the benefits need to 
be discussed thoroughly. This 
applies to enacting legislation 
as well, particularly with re- 
spect to “global warming.” 

Data obtained over an ex- 
tended period of time is cer- 
tainly more valuable. Oral 
estrogen was considered the 
gold standard to treat post- 
menopausal women until the 
increased risk of breast cancer 
became apparent. The time 
period to evaluate climate 
change is not 100 years but 
more likely thousands of years 
relative to the history of our 
planet. 

We all truly need to be sci- 
entists with an understanding 
of the dynamics of scientific 
rigor so that we can critically 
evaluate our decisions and the 
decisions of those who poten- 
tially affect our health and 
our livelihood. 


David J. Stapor ’’79 
Upper Saint Clair, Pennsylvania 


The 1875 football game between Harvard and Yale universities 
(“True Blue,” March-April 2010) was misidentified as the first 
intercollegiate game. Rutgers and Princeton universities played 
a game in 1869 that is widely considered to have been the first. 


The term hexcode (“True Blue”) is short for hexadecimal code, 
a numeral system with a base of sixteen. It was not named for 


its six-character length, as stated. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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All smiles: lyanna Atwell looks to the future—through 2010 lenses—during graduation ceremonies. 


Credit Earned 


Commencement ceremony features microfinance pioneer Yunus 


hile the 2010 commencement exercises took place under cloudy skies, the mes- 

sage of this year’s speaker was nevertheless illuminating. Muhammad Yunus, 

considered the father of microfinance, called on the graduates to dedicate their 
lives to addressing social problems instead of focusing solely on personal profit. “Each 
individual, each human being, has enormous power to change the world. You have it. 
Are you going to use that power to change the world?” he asked. 

The ceremony in Wallace Wade Stadium highlighted a weekend of graduation ac- 
tivities across campus. Duke’s graduate and professional schools also held commence- 
ment ceremonies, with notable guests including FBI director Robert S. Mueller III, 
who spoke at the law school. 

Yunus, 2 Bangladeshi banker and economist, won the 2006 Nobel Peace Prize for 
his pioneering use of microfinance to assist the poor. “Poverty is not created by poor 
people,” he said in his speech. “Seeds of poverty are not in the person. Seeds of poverty 
are in the system.” 

The university awarded honorary degrees to Yunus and four other recipients: Temple 
Grandin, an autism expert and professor of animal science at Colorado State University; 
Joel Klein, chancellor of the department of education in New York; Alasdair MacIn- 
tyre, senior research fellow at the University of Notre Dame’s Center for Ethics and 
Culture; and Sir John Pendry, an English theoretical physicist. 

The student speaker was David Distenfeld 10, a psychology major and member of 
Duke University Improv. More than 3,600 undergraduate and graduate degrees were 
conferred. 


8 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 





Acknowledged 
Animal Advocate 


Rising senior named 
Truman Scholar 


indsey M. Wallace ’11, whose extra- 

curricular activities include working 

with recovering addicts in Durham 
and for animal-welfare causes, has won a 
prestigious Truman Scholarship, one of 
only sixty awarded nationwide. 

Truman Scholars are chosen based on 
their academic success, leadership poten- 
tial, and commitment to a career in pub- 
lic service. Wallace will receive $30,000 
for graduate study, priority admission 
and supplemental financial aid to top 
graduate programs, and additional lead- 
ership training and career counseling. 

Wallace is working toward a double 
major in political science and psychol- 
ogy. After graduat- 
ing, she plans to 
jointly pursue a law 
degree and master’s 
degree in public 
policy. She is the 
thirty-ninth Duke 
student to receive a 
Truman Scholarship 
since the program 
began in 1977. 

While at Duke, 
Wallace has worked 
to raise supplies and 
grant money for lo- 
cal low-cost clinics that spay and neuter 
pets. She is president of the Duke stu- 
dent organization Pet-I-Care and has es- 
tablished a student-advocacy group 
aimed at obtaining a $100,000 grant to 
fund programs that spay and neuter an- 
imals in Durham County. 

She also has volunteered with TROSA 
(Triangle Residential Options for Sub- 
stance Abusers) and provided voting 
materials to rural areas and low-income 
residents in North Carolina. Wallace, 
who is from Simpsonville, South Carolina, 
attends Duke on the Benjamin N. Duke 
Scholarship, an undergraduate merit 
award presented to students from North 
and South Carolina. 


A 








Courtesy Lindsey Wallace 


Wallace: Duke’s newest Truman. 





Dean Departure 
McLendon takes provost post at Rice 


Arts and Sciences at Duke, will become provost of Rice Uni- 
versity on July 1. McLendon, a professor of chemistry and 
biochemistry, was named dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences in 2004; the deanship of Trinity College was added to his 
responsibilities in 2008. 
Before coming to Duke, he served as chair of Princeton Uni- 


Gi: McLendon, dean of Trinity College and the Faculty of 


STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Gerard Nsabimana, harvesting faith 





Summer Reading for Class of 2014: the novel Everything Matters! by Ron Currie Jr. 


versity’s chemistry department. He also taught and served in 
several leadership roles at the University of Rochester. 

Alvin Crumbliss, a professor of chemistry, will serve as dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and Trinity College for a one-year 
period. Crumbliss has taught at Duke since 1970 and is complet- 
ing a term as dean of natural sciences. Officials hope to complete 
a search for McLendon’s replacement in the spring of 2011. 


| urundi, a largely agricultural 

| country in eastern Africa, has suf- 
fered from ethnic violence be- 
tween its two major tribes—the 

Hutus and Tutsis—since it won its inde- 

pendence in 1962. In 1993, after years of 

| military dictatorship, Burundi held its first 

democratic election. Melchior Ndadaye, a 

Hutu, won. He was killed by Tutsis at- 

| tempting a coup d’état less than four 

| months into his term. His death triggered 

| a civil war during which 500,000 Burun- 

dians died. Three of those killed were 

| close relatives of Gerard Nsabimana 

| M.Div. ‘Tl. 

| One of nine children, Nsabimana grew 

up working on his family’s farm. They 

raised most of their own food, as well as 

coffee, the major cash crop in Burundi. 

“Each child had coffee plants so we could 

get money for school fees and a school 

uniform,” he says. 

Farming, however, meant more to him 
and his family than producing food and 
income—it was an arena for fellowship 
and faith. Once a week, Nsabimana, 
whose late father was a Methodist minis- 
ter, accompanied church members to the 
farm of a needy neighbor. While the 
women sang hymns, everyone plowed 
the fields by hand. 

Nsabimana’s route to Duke Divinity 
School began in 1995, when he fled his 
war-torn homeland—first to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo, then to Tanza- 











nia and Zimbabwe, his last stop before 
immigrating to the U.S. in 2002, at the 
age of thirty-one. 

While still in Zimbabwe, he had stud- 
ied agriculture and natural resources at 
Africa University, with the help of the 
United Methodist bishop in Burundi. He 
received a bachelor of science in 2002. 
After arriving in the U.S., he continued 
his studies at Oklahoma State University, 
earning a master’s degree in agricultural 
economics in 2005. While there, he be- 
came friends with the director of the 
Wesley Foundation on campus—a Duke 
Divinity School graduate—who encour- 
aged him to become a minister. Their 
friendship and lectures by visiting pro- 
fessors from Duke on topics such as 
peace and reconciliation influenced his 
decision to study at the divinity school. 

Christianity and agriculture remain in- 
extricably tied in Nsabimana’s experi- 
ences in the U.S. Last summer, he 
interned at Cedar Grove United Methodist 
Church in Cedar Grove, North Carolina, 
where, in addition to planning worship 
services and making pastoral visits, he 
helped plant and maintain a community 
garden. 

The garden, called Anathoth Commu- 
nity Garden, originated as an attempt to 
restore peace after a murder in Cedar 
Grove. For Nsabimana, it served as a 
bridge between his own agricultural and 
religious background and the farming 


tradition of rural North Carolina church 
members. While working there, he says, 
he connected with the land, his fellow 
volunteers, and members of his congre- 
gation. Every week, with help from two 
youth volunteers, Nsabimana harvested 
flowers and vegetables from the garden 
and delivered them to elderly church 
members. 

He knows firsthand the risks and va- 
garies of working the land. He advises 
aspiring farmers to rely on prayer and 
God’s grace to provide favorable condi- 
tions. “Being a farmer,” he says, “brings 
me closer to God than anything else.” 
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Nsabimana says he would like to 
return to Burundi someday, but more 
ethnic violence is expected after this 
summer's elections. When he does go 
back, he says, he hopes to share a min- 
istry that teaches reconciliation and for- 
giveness; he believes that before they 
can escape their ugly history, Burundian 
farmers must be taught to honor each 
other—Tutsis, Hutus, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and followers of traditional indige- 
nous religions—in the same way that 
they honor their land. 


—Martin DeWitt 
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t was all over in five seconds. C.J. 
Costabile ’12, a defensive midfielder, 
won the faceoff in the overtime pe- 


knocked ball 


scooped it, and ran toward the goal. 


riod, the forward, 
No one moved to defend him. Ten 
yards from the goal, he looked 
The 


goalie moved his stick toward the ground, 


around. He was still alone. 
expecting a low shot, but the ball sailed 
high over his shoulder and into the back 
of the net. 

The Duke lacrosse team had won its 
first national championship. Five seconds 
took the sting out of five disappointing 
seasons. 

This year they were underdogs, seeded 
fifth in the tournament, and they faced 
teams who had beaten them earlier in the 
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season in each of the final three rounds. “It 
was definitely redemption for us,” says co- 
captain Parker McKee °10. Redemption 
and relief. 

The first team Duke faced in this year’s 
NCAA tournament, Johns Hopkins, was 
of their 
struggles on the field. Hop- 
kins had beaten Duke in the 
2005 and 2007 champi- 
onship games, both times by 
just one goal. In 2008, they 
beat Duke in the national 


a reminder past 


semifinal, also by one goal. 
Coach John Danowski says that this oppo- 
nent, arguably the product of the most ac- 


complished program in the history of 


college lacrosse, opened his team’s eyes. 
“There were no opportunities to think it 


\ 

\ 

» \ 
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Triumphant: Coach John Danowski 
and the four team captains—seniors 
Sam Payton, Ned Crotty, Parker 
McKee, and Max Quinzani, from left— 
receive NCAA Championship trophy 
following Blue Devils’ overtime win. 
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Lance King 


would be easy,” he says. With history in 
front of them, Duke trounced its former 
tormentors 18-5. 

In the quarterfinals, Duke played the 
University of North Carolina, which had 
embarrassed the Blue Devils earlier in the 
season. Another blowout. 
This time, Duke won 17-9, 
putting the team in a famil- 
iar place, the national semi- 
finals. They went as far last 
year, losing to Syracuse to 
end the season. And so when 
the Blue Devils played top- 
seeded Virginia, who had beaten them in 
the ACC tournament, they were deter- 
mined to prevail. After falling behind 
early, Duke grabbed the lead in the second 
half and rode it to victory, 14-13. 











t ) 
Men’s lacrosse is the fifth Duke sports program to win a national championship, joining: 
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Men’s soccer (1986)  Men’s basketball (1991, 1992, 2001, 2010) Women’s golf (1999, 2002, 2005, 2006, 2007) | Women’s tennis (2009) 











Then, against the stingy defense of 
Notre Dame, Duke fought for sixty min- 
utes, only to see the score tied when reg- 
ulation time expired. Five ticks later, they 
were champions. 

The championship team included seven 
players left from the 2006 team whose 
season was cancelled amid allegations— 
later proved to be false—that players had 
sexually assaulted a dancer hired to per- 
form at an off-campus party. Three schol- 
arship recruits remained from a class that 
was scheduled to play its freshman season 
in 2007, when the future of lacrosse at 
Duke seemed uncertain. McKee, the co- 
captain, was among them. So was co-cap- 
tain Max Quinzani 10, who says that the 
spirit of this year’s team, largely made up 
of players who hadn't experienced the 
events of 2006 on campus, was different. 

“I think that in years past, this final 
game was more confusing for people be- 
cause they were playing for so much more,” 
Quinzani says. “And this year, things were 
so much simpler, just because [you] were 
really playing for the guy next to you, as 
opposed to this big, huge trial,” he says. 
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A big reason was the efforts of Coach 
Danowski, who stressed structure and dis- 
cipline and, at the same time, provided af- 
firmation for his players, allowing them, 
as he puts it, “to hear that they've done a 
good job.” He says he feels that winning 
the championship will only add to that 
growing sense of equilibrium—a return, 
after four years, to “more normalcy than 
crisis Management.” 

Danowski took the head-coaching job 


Justin Turri "11, right, 
evades Notre Dame 
player while team- 
mate Zach Howell ’11 
stands at the ready. 


ry 
" Heading to victory: 
2 


Lance King 


in 2006 when the program was in tur- 
moil. His son, Matt Danowski 07, A.M. 
09, who had been a member of the em- 
battled team, was on the sidelines—this 
time as a fan—when Duke captured the 
title. Father and son embraced. The win 
was cathartic, John Danowski says. “To 
say that it wasn’t, we'd be kidding every- 
one. Worst of all, we'd be kidding our- 
selves. But you do have to lose first before 
you learn how to win.” 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 














he library recently acquired a rare 
photographic panorama of Istan- 
bul, titled Panorama de Constan- 
tinople Pris de la Tour du Galata. 
The panorama was made in the 1870s or 
1880s by J. Pascal Sebah, a leading com- 
mercial photographer in Istanbul whose 
Studio was renowned for its views and 
portraits of subjects in Egypt and other 
parts of the Middle East. 
The French-language title, referring to 
Istanbul by its former name of Constan- 


tinople, and the elaborate binding indi- 
cate that the panorama was designed for 
the European tourist trade. The photo- 
graph itself was taken from the top of 
the fourteenth-century Galata Tower, lo- 
cated in a suburb across the Golden Horn 
from the historic city. At the time, the 
city was still the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire but was becoming increasingly 
connected with its European neighbors. 
Composed of ten separate albumen 
photographs that unfold to form a view 


of Istanbul more than ten feet long, the 
panorama highlights popular sites such 
as the Hagia Sophia, the Suleiman 
Mosque, and the Golden Horn. It is a re- 
markable survey of the geography of the 
city, recording its state before the onset 
of a century of dramatic change. 
Panorama de Constantinople comple- 
ments another recent acquisition: a large 
collection of books and periodicals from 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century 


Turkey, documenting Turkish society and 
culture during the final years of Ottoman 
rule and the transition to a modern, sec- 
ular Turkish state. The collection, which 
includes many rare materials in both Ot- 
toman Turkish and modern Turkish, will 
provide a significant resource for re- 
search in Islamic Studies. 


http://library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 


J. Pascal Sebah, Panorama de Constantinople Pris de la Tour du Galata. Albumen photographs. 






10 x 126 inches. Ottoman Empire, late nineteenth century. 
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Tuneful Evenings 


Summer concert series features 


indie rock, chamber musi 


uke Performances has put together an 

eclectic lineup for its third annual sum- 

mer concert series, mixing young indie- 
rock bands with a little bit of chamber 
music. From May to August, there will be 
twelve concerts in the Sarah P. Duke Gar- 
dens. On Wednesday nights in July, local 
and internationally renowned independent 
pop and rock groups will perform on the 
lawn behind the gardens’ Doris Duke Center. 
In August, two chamber music performances 
will be held inside the center, in Kirby Hor- 
ton Hall. 

Tickets to all concerts are $10 for the gen- 
eral public and $5 for Duke students and 
employees; children age twelve and under 
will be admitted free of charge. 


July 
(All concerts begin at 7 p.m.) 


July 7: Kooley High 

July 14: Kingsbury Manx 

July 21: Max Indian 

July 28: Billy Sugarfix’s Carousel 
August 


(All concerts begin at 7 p.m.) 

Aug. 4: Mallarmé Chamber Players 

Aug. 11: Ciompi Quartet cellist Fred 
Raimi with pianist Jane Hawkins 
and violinist Richard Luby 


Courtesy of the Smithsonian American Art Museum 
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Bright star: Alma Thomas’ The Eclipse. 


COlom@sclance 


A summertime Nasher Museum of Art exhibition of abstract painting and draw- 
ing called “Color Balance” juxtaposes the works of Felrath Hines and Alma 
Woodsey Thomas. On view through September 5. 





Religious references: Shahn’s Ecclesiastes or, The Preacher. 
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Sacred Images 


Exhibition illustrates Hebrew Bible stories 


or centuries, art historians claimed that the relative dearth of Jewish artwork 

from before the twentieth century was caused by the Second Commandment’s 

prohibition against graven, idolatrous images. But recent scholarship has 
shown that, while there was continuous debate about the issue among rabbis, 
there was always artistic activity in Jewish communities, usually reflected in rit- 
ual artifacts, both personal and communal, and in mosaics, murals, and other 
artworks in synagogues. 

A new exhibition, “Illustrating the Hebrew Bible,” on view through July 
31 in the lobby of Perkins Library, presents samples of such work but focuses 
on Jewish illustrations that accompany sacred texts that were produced in the 
twentieth century. The items are drawn from the Libraries’ collection and depict 
biblical figures, scenes, and stories in a variety of forms and styles. 

Featured artists include Marc Chagall and Ben Shahn; a leaf from a fifteenth- 
century printing of the Book of Nehemiah is also on display. The exhibition 
was curated by Rachel Ariel, the librarian for Jewish studies. 














Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


nown for his original views 

of Americana, Burk Uzzle 

was the youngest photog- 

rapher ever hired by Life 
magazine, where he worked for 
five years before becoming a free- 
lance photographer. His iconic 
photographs of the Woodstock 
festival are among the most com- 
monly reproduced today. Uzzle 
was also a president of Magnum 
Photos, the international photog- 
raphers’ cooperative founded by 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, Robert 
Capa, and others. 


Orange Trailer, Arizona \s part of 
a series called “Just Add Water,” 
which documents Uzzle’s recent 
travels across the U.S. in search of 
the anomalies that define our 
landscape and the hidden beauty 
that is often overlooked. Through 
photographs like Orange Trailer, 
Arizona, he creates compelling im- 
ages that reveal the beauty he dis- 
covers to the rest of us. 

The large-scale (-print is a 
prime example of Uzzle’s ability to 
transform unremarkable, everyday 
objects—in this case, a parked 


Boss sighting: Legendary rocker and New Jersey native Bruce 
Springsteen made a surprise appearance onstage during the Rosanne 
Cash concert held at Page Auditorium in April. He sang a duet with 
Cash, “Sea of Heartbreak,” that appears on her 2009 album, The List. 


trailer against a fence on a cloud- 
less day—into a bare-bones, mod- 
ernist work of art. Through his use 
of bold color and ingenious crop- 
ping, vibrant areas of orange, pur- 
ple, and blue are arranged ina 
precise rectilinear fashion that 
could easily translate to the re- 
Strained compositions by color- 
field painters such as Barnett 
Newman and Mark Rothko. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 





Orange Trailer, Arizona, 2006, Burk Uzzle, U.S. (-print, 40 x 50 inches. Gift of Charles Weinraub and Emily Kass. 


Multiole Personas 
Lehman Brady visiting profes- 
sor Wiley to put on a show 


M ike Wiley has played many roles in 





his career—all actors do. It’s just 

that Wiley plays them all at once. 
Since the spring, he has had a new role 
as the Lehman Brady Visiting Joint Chair 
Professor in documentary studies and 
American studies at Duke and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
While he is on campus, Wiley—who 





Acting the part: Wiley in a scene from Dar He: The Story of 
Emmett Till. 


often plays multiple roles in one-man 
shows based on African-American his- 
tory—will be working with students to re- 
search and produce a theatrical piece about 
the freedom riders, the group of activists 
who sought to integrate interstate bus lines 
in the early 1960s. This spring, he and his 
students combed archival materials and 
conducted oral-history interviews with sur- 
viving participants in order to incorporate 
their voices into the production. 

Wiley has used his performances to ed- 
ucate and entertain audiences of all ages 
nationwide. He has written, directed, 
and acted in plays about baseball player 
Jackie Robinson; fugitive slave Henry 
“Box” Brown; the Montgomery, Alabama, 
bus boycott; and the Emmett Till case, 
among others. 

In the fall, he will work with Tim 
Tyson Ph.D. "94, senior research scholar 
at the Center for Documentary Studies, on 
a dramatic version of Tyson’s book Blood 
Done Sign My Name, to be staged with a 
student cast in the spring of 2011. Wiley 
previously performed his own production 
of the book’s story at Duke. 
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Executive aesthetics: CVS head Thomas Ryan, left, earned higher marks for 
attractiveness and competence than Nike’s Phil Knight, right. 


Cosmetic Competence 


Looks help executives succeed, Fuqua study says 





ppearance and success in the business world appear to be strongly correlated, ac- 
cording to the results of experiments by finance professors John Graham, Camp- 
bell Harvey, and Manju Puri at the Fuqua School of Business. 

In one experiment, photos of CEOs of large and small companies were paired with 
photos of non-executives who had similar facial features, hairstyles, and clothing. (For 
the purposes of the experiments, only photos of white male CEOs were used. Re- 
searchers were concerned that because there are so few female and minority CEOs, 
participants would recognize them, thereby skewing the results.) 

Participants were asked to rank the people in each pair of photos according to their 
attractiveness, competence, trustworthiness, and likeability. The results were mixed: 
While CEOs were judged to be more competent and attractive, they were also con- 
sidered less trustworthy and less likeable. 

Another experiment paired photos of CEOs of large firms with CEOs of small firms. 
The CEOs of large firms were considered more competent, while the CEOs of small 
firms were considered more attractive, trustworthy, and likeable. 

The researchers say this means appearance is a significant factor in the way CEOs 
are evaluated and compensated. However, they found no evidence that a CEO’s ap- 


pearance is related to a company’s profitability. 


Single-Serving Survival 


Antiretroviral-drug packaging protects newborns 


1iomedical engineers at Duke have de- 
veloped an inexpensive and easy-to- 
use system that allows HIV-positive 
mothers to give their newborns a poten- 
tially life-saving oral dose of the antiretro- 
viral medication Nevirapine shortly after 
birth. The researchers developed a package 
similar to a single-serving ketchup packet 
that has a long shelf life and is easy to use. 
To be effective, the drug must be given 
to the newborn within days of birth. 
Women who live in remote areas are often 
unable to obtain the medication after giv- 
ing birth; travel is difficult, and clinics or 
hospitals are often far away. 
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The new pouch has been shown in 
tests to greatly reduce evaporation of the 
medication while keeping it potent at a 


variety of temperatures. Other means of 


delivery, such as syringes and contain- 
ers, tend to evaporate during storage 
and to lose preservatives. 

The team has conducted experiments 
in the past year on the use of the 
pouches with nurses and pharmacists in 
Tanzania. Based on the encouraging 
results, they plan clinical trials to deter- 
mine whether the new system can re- 
duce the number of cases of HIV 
transmitted from mother to child. 





Medicine and Money 
Health-care costs studied at 
medical center 


ecent Duke studies have analyzed two 

factors behind rising health-care costs 

in the U.S.: medical imaging and 
physician pay. 

The first study, conducted by the Duke 
Clinical Research Institute, found that the 
number of PET (positron emission tomog- 
raphy) scans performed on cancer patients 
is growing rapidly, leading to a doubling 
of the amount spent by Medicare on med- 
ical imaging, compared with the overall 
costs of cancer care. PET scans reveal im- 
portant information about the anatomy 
and other aspects of a tumor and are a rel- 
atively recent innovation. They can be six 
times as expensive as CT (computed to- 
mography) scans. 

Still, imaging costs account for only 6 
percent of the total Medicare budget for 
treatment of cancer patients, researchers 
say. They are uncertain why imaging costs 
are growing so quickly or whether more 
PET scans necessarily lead to greater suc- 
cess in treating cancer. 

The second study, which began as part 
of a class project in the health-sector- 
management program at the Fuqua 
School of Business, compared the earnings 
of primary-care physicians and specialists. 
The researchers found that specialists 
earned $2.7 million more than primary- 
care physicians over the course of a career, 
which has contributed to fewer medical 
students choosing to enter family or in- 
ternal medicine. 

Researchers say that a shortage of pri- 
mary-care physicians will become increas- 
ingly the wake of 
health-care reform, which is projected to 
give greater access to medical care to 32 
million previously uninsured people. 


problematic in 





Expensive image: PET scans drive up health-care costs. 


i For the fifteenth consecutive year, Duke finished in the top ten of the prestigious 
William Lowell Putnam Mathematical Competition. The team of Misha Lavrov ‘II, 
Matt Rognlie ‘10, and Peng Shi ll came in sixth place. 


Biologists Honored 


Two Duke researchers elected to National Academy of Sciences 


biology, and Vann Bennett, James B. 
Duke Professor of cell biology, bio- 
chemistry, and neurobiology at Duke 
Medical Center, have joined exclusive 
company. This spring, they were elected 
to the National Academy of Sciences, one 


Dire Benfey, Paul Kramer Professor of 


SYLLABUS 


of the highest honors given to a scientist 
or engineer in the U.S. 

Benfey is director of the Center for Sys- 
tems Biology in the Duke Institute for 
Genome Sciences & Policy and conducts re- 
search on plant genomes. He is considered 
a pioneer in the field of systems biology. 








Bennett, a Howard Hughes Medical In- 
stitute investigator, was recognized by the 
academy for his analysis of structural pro- 
teins called ankyrins. He has also studied 
the genetic underpinnings of disease in 
humans. 














he first sentence in Carol Apollo- 

nio’s course synopsis describes 

her class as “Dostoevsky with the 

gloves off.” It’s up to students to 
handle the brooding Russian master 
without fear of getting their hands a lit- 
tle dirty along the way. 

“Dostoevsky has traditionally been 
read secularly, with all of his dark stuff 
being psychologically analyzed—‘he 
was depressed: he was schizophrenic.’ 
But psychology can’t answer the bigger 
questions,” says Apollonio. “We want to 
address what's really going on morally 
and spiritually with Zhe Brothers Kara- 
mazov and Notes from Underground. 
The class needs to answer the hard, 
foundational questions.” 

Apollonio wants her class, as a dis- 
cussion-based collective, to pursue its 
own answers to the broader questions 
about Dostoevsky’s work. Such a free- 
ranging intellectual imperative can lead 
to some surprising conclusions. “I think 
we decided that Crime and Punishment 
is comedy,” she says. 

Unusual for a professor in an ad- 
vanced humanities course, Apollonio 
administers daily quizzes on the as- 
signed reading—“How can | do this if 
they aren’t going to read?”—and as- 
Signs peer reviews of papers. The 
scrutiny is aimed at recalibrating the 
sincerity and intensity of the classroom. 


“Laim for a kind of visceral intellectual- 
ism,” she says. “You should have to 
think hard and care about what you 
come up with.” 

Apollonio says she doesn’t have spe- 
cific conclusions in mind for her stu- 
dents. “I have my own thoughts about 
Dostoevsky, but where the class ends up 
is entirely up to them.” Nonetheless, she 
believes that to teach well in the hu- 
manities is to leave a lasting mark. 

“| just heard from a student who 
graduated a few years ago, and she told 
me that she’d been re-reading Crime and 
Punishment. She had read tt for class 
within the last couple of years, but she 
was taking time out of her busy life to go 
over it again. That kind of interest—stay- 
ing dedicated to Dostoevsky even in light 
of all the other ways you might choose 
to spend the limited free time we have 
nowadays—is what I’m after.” 

That goal lines up well with an under- 
lined claim that jumps out on Apollonio’s 
syllabus: “Dostoevsky is for your soul.” 


Professor 

Carol Apollonio is an associate professor 
of the practice in the Slavic & Eurasian 
studies department. She holds a Ph.D. in 
Russian literature from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. She has 
worked as a conference-level interpreter 
for the U.S. Department of State, includ- 
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ing at arms-control talks between 
American and Soviet officials in the late 
’80s and early ‘90s. She has published a 
book on Dostoevsky—Dostoevsky’s Se- 
crets: Reading Against the Grain 
(2009)—and has another book forth- 
coming, The New Russian Dostoevsky: 
Readings for the Twenty-First Century. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, Poor Folk and Other 
Stories; Best Short Stories of Fyodor Dos- 


toevsky; The Memoirs From the House of 
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the Dead; Crime and Punishment; The 
Brothers Karamazov; A Writer’s Diary; 
one work of criticism, memoir, or biog- 
raphy pertaining to Dostoevsky 


Assignments 
Daily reading quizzes, three papers, a 
midterm exam, and a final exam 


—(onnor Southard 
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The Lure of Fishing 


Duke team angles for competitive status. 


By Bridget Booher 


in Hillsborough, North Car- 
olina, about a dozen miles 





northwest of Duke, all ap- 
pears tranquil. But under the water, an 
aquatic revival is taking place. It’s late 
March, and fish that have been dormant 
all winter are starting to wake up. Drew 


Haerer steers his kayak toward a cluster of 


weeds and partially submerged deadwood. 

Balancing his paddle, a well-equipped 
plastic tackle box, and three fishing poles, 
Haerer attaches a small plastic lure to his 
line. With an agile flick of his wrist, he 


n the surface of the Eno River 


casts the bait about twenty feet in front of 


his boat. Haerer Ph.D. '12 is at home on 
the water. He grew up in central Pennsyl- 
vania near creeks and streams and learned 
how to fish at the age of five from his fa- 
ther and grandfather. 

When applying to graduate schools in 
civil and environmental engineering, he 
chose Duke for its strong academic repu- 
tation, but the proximity to prime fishing 
spots and the state’s temperate weather 
were not insignificant factors in his deci- 
sion. (Haerer is drawn to the water intel- 
lectually as well. His research focus is 


hydrology and fluid dynamics; his adviser 
is civil and environmental engineering 
professor Miguel Medina.) 

When Haerer arrived at Duke in 2008, 
he was recruited by Chris Carson ’10 to 
help organize a bass-fishing club. This 
past fall, their efforts gained momentum 
with the arrival of several like-minded 
fishing aficionados in the undergraduate 
Class of 2013: Santosh Shanmuga, a 
premed biomedical engineering major 
whose mother introduced him to bass 
fishing when he was two years old; Chris 
Busack, also premed, who grew up fishing 
in Norway and Wisconsin with his par- 
ents, aunts, and uncles and received lures, 
tackle, and gear for birthdays; and Jeremy 
Hockman, a Floridian who considers him- 
self primarily a saltwater angler but who 
joined the club for “a more serene” alter- 
native to ocean fishing. 

Before classes started, the freshmen dis- 
covered their shared love of fishing 
through posts on the Class of 2013 Face- 
book page, and Shanmuga found Haerer 


Fishing stirs strategic instincts, underscores an appreciation of nature, 


Jon Gardiner 





through a North Carolina fishing website. 
By the time they met in person, Haerer 
was able to persuade Shanmuga that his 
enthusiasm and expertise were all it took 
to get the club off the ground. “I knew 
Santosh would make a great club president 
because he loves fishing, and he would 
have four years to keep it going,” he says. 

The group applied for club status, 
launched a website, and set up a table on 
the Bryan Center Plaza to attract new 
members. About thirty people have 
signed on. Most are interested in casual 
casting, but a core group of about eight 
are intent on forming a competitive com- 
ponent. (Teams consist of two people, so 
a club can enter more than one team ina 
tournament.) 

Haerer gets a nibble on his line. It’s a 
small largemouth bass, no more than six 
inches long. He unhooks it and throws it 
back in the water. “We really want to em- 
phasize that the club is open to anyone 
who likes to fish or wants to learn how to 
fish,” he says, adjusting his bait. “But we 


and promises the thrill 


do want to get to the level where we 
can routinely compete in tournaments. 
Our immediate goal is to get enough 
money to buy a bass boat.” 

Duke is late to the sport of intercol- 
legiate bass fishing. Nationwide, more 
than 150 colleges and universities have 
clubs, and tournaments held in the 
spring and fall (the height of bass 
spawning and feeding cycles) attract 
big-name sponsors like ESPN, Under 
Armour, Pepsi, and Yamaha, as well as 
a host of smaller manufacturers of 
things like boats, bait, rods and reels, 
and sunglasses. North Carolina State 
University’s club, the BassPack, is con- 
sidered one of the best in the country. 

There’s big money in professional 
bass fishing. Kevin VanDam, widely 
considered the best angler in the 
world, has lifetime earnings of more 
than $4.5 million. Sponsors see the 
collegiate arena as a spawning ground, 
so to speak, for the next generation of 
adult participants and followers of the 
multimillion-dollar sport of fishing. 
There are three major collegiate tour- 
nament circuits; winning clubs and 
their sponsoring institutions can re- 
ceive as much as $100,000 in a single 
tournament. 

“A few of the tournaments provide 
boats, but for others you have to have 
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your own boat to enter,” Haerer explains. 
“You can buy a used boat on Craigslist for 
about $5,000. A new one can cost about 
$20,000. Right now, we'll take whatever 
we can get.” Once they secure a boat, he 
says, the club members hope to win or 





place in enough tour- 
naments to earn money 
for boat maintenance 
and additional gear. 

Spending a few hours 
on the Eno with Haerer 
provides a crash course 
in the art of bass fish- 
ing. “Most people, when you tell 
them that you like to fish, think 
that means going out with a 
cooler of beer and just throwing 
out a bobber,” he says. “But the 
best guys are always prepared. 
They know when to change 
strategies or location. They un- 
derstand the mental challenge 
but still stay relaxed.” 

On a day like today—sunny 
but mild, the water still on the 
cold side—Haerer watches how 
the wind creates rippled patterns 
on the water, indicating shifts in 
current and depth. He looks for 
places where bass like to congre- 
gate, like rocky drop-ofts, floating 
docks, or patches of river weeds. 
He alternates between surface 
fishing (casting and reeling in 
along the top of the river) and 
bottom fishing (allowing the bait 
to sink before reeling it in). Bass 
behave differently throughout the 
year and follow predictable mi- 
gration patterns. Right now 





Watch out, fish: Lifelong anglers 
Santosh Shanmuga, opposite 
page, left, and Drew Haerer hook 
underwater dwellers on almost 
every outing; above, casting from 
the banks of the Eno River. 


there’s not a lot of activity, because it’s still 
a couple of months before the spawning 
season begins. 

Still, by the end of the day, Haerer has 
caught and released three small bass. A 
few weeks later, he and Shanmuga fish 
from the banks of the 
Eno near Penny’s Bend 
in Durham, downriver 
from the Hillsborough 
stretch. They have a bit 
more luck but say that 
they are eager for the im- 
pending spawning pe- 
riod, when fish are easier 
to catch. The Duke 
group also frequents 
Falls Lake, Jordan Lake, 
Lake Johnson in Raleigh, 
and the Shearon Harris 
Reservoir. 

Shanmuga’s enthusi- 
asm extends to saltwater 
fishing as well. His most 
memorable catch was an 
eleven-foot, eight-inch 
hammerhead shark he 
landed off Singer Island, 
Florida. “I like being 
able to set a goal for my- 
self that is different from 
what other people are 
doing,” he says. “Like 
catching a twenty-inch 
bass.” This summer, he’l] 
be back at a cancer biology lab at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, where 
he’s worked every summer since his fresh- 
man year of high school. He’s particularly 
interested in cell signaling and transduc- 
tion. An added bonus to working along- 
side senior researchers is access to the 
Huron River, a branch of which flows a 
stone’s throw from the lab. “I fish for 
smallmouth bass and carp in the morning 
for two hours and then walk to work,” he 
says. 

Haerer and Shanmuga agree that fishing 
is appealing on many levels: It stirs strate- 
gic instincts, underscores an appreciation 
of nature, and promises the thrill of land- 
ing a big one. Teammate Chris Busak, 
who is spending the first part of his sum- 
mer at Duke’s Marine Lab taking courses 
in chemistry and physics before heading 
to Norway to fish and visit family, says 
fishing helps him escape from the inten- 
sity and stress of academics. 

“The thing I like the most about it is 
that it is so relaxing,” he says. “It gives me 
a chance to just be wild and forget about 
modern society for a little bit.” | 


Jon Gardiner 
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I’ve got to know—why did you grow the beard? 








I got pretty lazy last summer, and I started letting it grow out a little bit. 

I was playing well in pickup games, and then, before the season, we had 
our individual meetings with the 

a, coaches. I went in, and we were talk- 

a * .“- ing about the year, and when we were 
almost done, coach [Mike Krzyzewski] 
asked me, “So, what about the beard? 
What is this?” 

Coach Wojo [Steve Wojciechowski 
98] spoke up—and thank God he 
did—and said, “You know, I like it. I 
think he should keep it.” And every- 
body went around and said they liked 
it, coo. They thought it made me look 
tougher and that hopefully I'd play 
tougher. So as long as I kept it up, 
they said I could keep the beard. 


Finally being healthy must have 
helped, too. 


In tandem: Zoubek and Scheyer during championship game. Yeah, it was a progression, and it just 
took a lot of time—a lot of rehab, a lot 
of ice footbaths, a lot of hard work. And it was definitely a process over a couple of 


years to finally get to where my foot felt completely fine. 





What part of your game improved the most this season? 


Specifically, it was my rebounding and just knowing my role better. I think that, ob- 
viously, my role wasn’t going to be scoring twenty points a game. I had to recognize 
that and realize that they needed me to play defense, they needed me to rebound, to 

play off the other guys and help screen. And I really feel like I did a much better job 
of embracing that. 


You also got a lot of support from the Cameron Crazies. Why do you think that is? 


I think I play hard, and I think that people respect that. I play with a lot of emotion. 
I wouldn't be able to play well unless I was able to harness the anger and emotion 
that I do have and turn it into a performance on the court. I think that people 
respond to that. People like it. 











Photos by Jon Gardiner 


It’s hard to really know the depth of 
how people support you. They saw me 
go through the injuries and deal with it, 
and every time I started coming back 
and playing well, something else would 
happen. So I think that as satisfied as I 
am, the fans and all my supporters have 
been just as satisfied. 


Isita surreal experience to have so much 
attention focused on you? 


Absolutely. I think my expectation level 
has taken a huge leap in one year in 
terms of what I could possibly do with 
my basketball career and what people 
think of me. It’s unbelievable for me. I 
knew I was capable of being this good or 
at least performing like this throughout 
my career, it’s just that things had been 
limiting me, and that really hurt my 
mental attitude. 

When you put that much effort and 
that much hard work into something 
that you love, and you're concentrating 
on it every single day, and you're shut- 
ting everything else out and putting all 
your focus on one thing, and it’s not 
working out for you—that’s a hell of a 
shot to your mind and your confidence. 


Tell me about Butler’s final possession in 
the championship game. 


Kyle [Singler ’11] is on [Butler forward 
Gordon] Hayward, and Hayward tries to 
take him left because that’s the way he 
loves the most. Kyle does a good job on 
defense, but Hayward kind of gets away 
from him a little bit, creates a little 





Courting success: By senior year, Zoubek had overcome injuries to become a key team player. 


space, and goes to the right side. He’s 
going into his jump shot, and I realize 
that Kyle’s not on him anymore. So I try 
to get a hand up, bother him a little bit. 

It’s weird because people say time 
slows down, and it’s hard to imagine that 
actually happening. But when you get in 
that position, you realize in your mind 
that, Wow, this is the culmination of 
everything—right now—in this one play. 
I realized that Hayward had been money 
all tournament, so I was praying that I 
did a good enough job and that he would 
miss it. And thank God he did! And the 
rebound came right down to me. 

I had to get the rebound no matter 
what. If it hadn’t come to me, I think I 
would have barreled over somebody and 
gotten it. 


What happened in the final seconds? 


I missed the second foul shot—purpose- 
fully—and Hayward gets it. I try to 
body him up a little bit so he takes a lit- 
tle more time off the clock. Now, I’m 
running right next to him the whole 
time, pretty much, and I see Kyle trying 
to come over. And then Kyle gets 
blasted by a screen, and so it creates a 
little separation. I have to go around 
him, around the screen the other way, so 
Hayward gets about as good of a look as 
a half-court shot can be. I watch it going 
slow-mo, and I think it’s going to bank 
right in. Thank God, it didn’t. 

You can see the surprise and joy on 
my face [in replays]. It’s hard at that 
moment to realize that you actually did 
win because it was that close! Even 


though you know that you're up and 
there are zero seconds on the clock, it’s 
like, Wait a second, don’t we have to do 
something else? 


What are your plans beyond trying out 
for NBA squads? 


I think that whenever my basketball ca- 
reer ends, I definitely want to go into 
business, whether it’s in something like 
a Corporation or starting my own type 
of thing. 

There was this class, “Social Psychol- 
ogy of Business,” that I took with two 
professors who work for Duke Corporate 
Education [Peter Gerend M.B.A. ’03 
and Jared Bleak], and I loved it. It was a 
great discussion group, and we worked 
on business case studies. At the time, we 
were studying Lehman and Merrill 
Lynch, and that was at the exact time 
that they were going under. I loved 
coming to class every day, so, for me, 
that might be an indication of what 
business school would be like. 


How do you feel about the “Z” sign? 


{Laughs.] I think it’s funny. I think it’s 
kind of awkward when somebody I don’t 
know just does it when they're walking 
past me. But it’s a lot of love and a lot of 
support and, hopefully, it will continue 
wherever I go. 


This interview was condensed and edited by 
Aaron Kirschenfeld. 
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obin Ali parks her Acura MDX 
in the Oldham Towers parking 
lot on an overcast morning in 
May. Built in 1969, the down- 
town Durham _ public-housing 
high-rise has seen better days. 
Ali is here for her first stop of the day. 
She’s checking in on eighty-six-year-old 
Carrie Coates, discharged from Duke 
Hospital the previous afternoon for treat- 
ment of a blood clot in her left leg. 
Ali is the 
medical direc- 
tor of Just For 
Us, an innova- 
tive 
care program 
for Durham’s 
elderly, frail, 
and low-:n- 
come population. Launched in September 
2002, Just For Us is a collaboration 
among Duke University Health System 
(DUHS), Lincoln Community Health 
Center, the Durham Housing Authority, 


in-home 


and Durham County’s departments of 


health, housing, and social services. The 
program emphasizes personalized, pre- 
ventive, cost-effective care—in effect, up- 
dating the old-fashioned notion of house 
calls with a new paradigm for containing 
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health-care costs. Ali is a geriatrician and 
pharmacist by training, but as a key 
member of a team caring for nearly 350 
elderly residents, she has to play multiple 
roles—administrator, psychologist, nego- 
tiator, advocate, ally. 

A whippet-thin woman in her early 
forties, Ali manages a network that in- 
cludes the Just For Us staff—a physician 
assistant, a nurse practitioner, a social 
worker/case manager, a nutritionist, and 

an occupational 
therapist—and is 

‘ the liaison be- 
tween the pro- 

NE gram and its 
partner agencies. 

The cell 

phones she car- 

ries 


two 
ring con- 
stantly. (“One’s my personal phone, but I 
give both numbers to everyone,” she says.) 

Wheeling her rolling doctor’s bag into 
one of Oldham Towers’ elevators, Ali 
pushes the sixth-floor button and summa- 
rizes Coates’ status. “She is sweet as pie, 
cognitively intact, lives alone,” says Ali. 
Exiting the elevator, Ali makes a beeline 
for Coates’ apartment, at the end of an out- 
door breezeway. She knocks firmly on the 
apartment door. 








Healthy at home: Ali, left, checks Frances Pierce’s vital signs. 


“Ms. Coates, it’s Dr. Ali,” she announces. 
A television set blares in the background. 
A weak voice calls out, “Coming.” 

The door opens. Coates, dressed in a 
shapeless, faded housecoat and slippers, 
greets Ali with a soft hello and a smile, 
slowly moving aside to let her enter. The 
one-room apartment has walls of faded 
white cinderblock and in its small confines 
contains a life’s worth of family photos, 
small animal figurines, worn furniture, 
and artwork with biblical messages. Ali 





encourages her to sit down and begins tak- 
ing out medical equipment—finger pulse, 
blood-pressure cuff, scale. 

“You sounded winded, why is that?” 
Ali asks. Placing her left hand on Coates’ 
shoulder, she tells her to take deep breaths 
while listening to her lungs through a 
stethoscope. During the course of her 
forty-minute visit, Ali screens Coates’ 
vital signs, reviews the hospital discharge 
instructions, and questions what Coates 
has had to eat since getting home. She 
takes a look in Coates’ tiny kitchen, peer- 
ing in the refrigerator. 

“Who is shopping for 
you?” Ali asks. “Who is 
making meals for you 
while you get back on 
your feet?” 

Coates hears the query 
but doesn’t answer. 

“Ms. Coates, I know 
how much you like to be 
independent, but is it 
okay if I call and get you 
some help, just for a little 
while?” Coates concedes 
that would be fine. Ali 
calls to arrange for a 
home-health aide to assist 
with meals and light 
cleaning for two weeks. 

When it comes to pre- 
scriptions, there is more 
resistance. The ER physi- 
cians who treated Coates’ 
blood clot advised put- 
ting her on three new 
medications, including 
an anticoagulant. 

“My mama lived until 
she was ninety-three, and 
she never took any medicines or went to 
a doctor,” says Coates. “I just don’t believe 
I need to take any more medicine.” 

Ali doesn’t miss a beat. “Look, I will 
make you a deal. You don’t have to take 
these other two right now. We can talk 
about those later. But you /ave to take the 
Coumadin. That clot has to go. It’s only 
for six months, okay? Can you do that?” 

“I suppose I can do that,” says Coates 
reluctantly. 

“Okay, we have a deal, right? And I can 
trust you to call me if you need help, 
right?” 

Coates promises to follow Ali’s orders. 

Just For Us came about when a group 
of Durham community partners convened 
to examine how to promote health and 
maintain independence among Durham's 
elderly and low-income population. Duke 


representatives included Susan Yaggy, 
then-chief of the division of community 
health, and Evelyn Schmidt ’47, M.D. 
51, director of the Lincoln Community 
Health Center (see Duke Magazine, July- 
August 2008). The program is adminis- 
tered jointly through DUHS and Lincoln. 

Encouraging healthy lifestyles and al- 
lowing people to remain in their homes 
makes good common sense. But it also 
makes good economic sense. “The goal,” 
says Ali, as she drives to her next appoint- 
ment, “is to keep people out of the hospi- 
tal and the emergency room.” The Just 





Case study: Ali reviews patient Laura Meredith’s records. 


For Us team can identify problems before 
they become chronic, manage multiple 
courses of treatment, and make sure that 
the transition from hospital to home is 
well managed, including persuading a 
patient to take essential medications that 
will keep her from returning to the ER in 
crisis mode. 

The program is funded through a com- 
bination of Medicare and Medicaid reim- 
bursements and contributions from 
DUHS—money already being spent on 
health care. But at a time of escalating 
health-care costs and a growing elderly 
population, the community-based, collab- 
orative design of Just For Us is an effec- 
tive way of using limited resources for 
high impact: In its first two years, ambu- 
lance transports were down 49 percent, 
emergency-room visits declined by 41 


percent, and hospital admissions were 
down 68 percent. 


house on a quiet residential street off 

of University Drive. The two women 
embrace like sisters. Unlike Coates, Pierce 
enjoys the support of a tight-knit ex- 
tended family that lives close by. At 
eighty-one, she still tends her garden and 
has started practicing yoga three times a 
week. She has maintained a healthy diet 
all her life, augmented by herbal supple- 
ments and vitamins. (“You can always tell 
the people who have 
taken care of themselves,” 
Ali says later. “What you 
do to your body through- 
out your life always catches 
up eventually.”) 

The visit goes well, al- 
though Pierce says she’s 
noticed that her hair is re- 
ceding, most likely a side 
effect of one of her pre- 
scriptions. Before leaving, 
Ali asks Pierce to step on 
the scale. She’s lost seven 
pounds since Ali’s last 
visit. “That’s too much,” 
says Ali. “Do you want 
help with meal prep? An- 
other thing is to get a 
Carnation Instant Break- 
fast and mix it in with 
your soy milk every 
morning. You have to 
keep your vitality up.” 

At the end of the visit, 
the two women join 
hands on the living-room 
sofa, bow their heads, and 
pray for continued strength and healing. 
It’s a ritual they've followed since their first 
meeting, about a year ago. 

As Ali puts her bag back into her car 
and prepares to head to southwest 
Durham for her next client visit, she men- 
tions the growing need for more geriatri- 
cians, a wider array of social services, and 
the expansion of programs like Just For Us 
to address Durham’s expanding elderly 
population. 

“T have a relentless passion for caring for 
older people,” Ali says. “This is the change 
I want to lead.” Before she finishes her 
thought, one of her phones starts ringing. 
She answers it as she climbs into her car 
and heads off to her next appointment. 


\: pulls up in front of Frances Pierce’s 


—Bridget Booher; 
photos by Megan Morr 
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Tne Life 


by Jacob Dagger 






Sylvia Earle, a renowned oceanographer who has spent more than 7,000 hours underwater, has 


moved 


ne evening in early April, Sylvia 
Earle sat back in her chair aboard 
the National Geographic ship En- 
deeply. 
Around her in the water, thou- 


deavor, concentrating 

sands of organisms were surely out 
and about, crawling over the sandy bot- 
tom, swimming through reefs, or merely 
swaying in the ocean’s currents. The land 
formations nearby were a lush green, a sign 
of the rain that characterizes E] Nifio years 
in the Galapagos Islands. 

But Earle’s focus, at least for the mo- 
ment, was on the excited chatter coming 
from all around her. The ship’s other pas- 
sengers, an impressive group of top marine 
scientists, businessmen and women, poli- 
cymakers, philanthropists, musicians, and 
Hollywood actors, was scattered about the 
boat engaged in heated discussion. The 
theme: marine conservation. 

A year earlier, Earle A.M. ’56, Ph.D. 66, 
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Hon. 93, a renowned marine scientist, 
diver, and ocean explorer, had been 
awarded a major prize by the nonprofit or- 
ganization TED. (The initials T-E-D ini- 
tially stood for Technology, Entertainment, 
and Design, but the group has since broad- 
ened its focus to recognize and celebrate 
“ideas worth spreading” in other fields as 
well.) The prize consisted of a $100,000 
cash award, but more important to Earle, 
TED also offers to marshal its resources to- 
ward granting winners “one wish to 
change the world.” 

Earle’s wish, made to those who assem- 
bled for the organization’s annual confer- 
ence in Long Beach, California, in 2009, 
was simple but elegant: “I wish you would 
use all means at your disposal—films, ex- 
peditions, the Web, new submarines, a 
campaign—to ignite public support for a 
global network of marine protected areas: 
hope spots large enough to save and restore 


om exploring the depths of Earth’s oceans to trying to save them. 





the ocean, the blue heart of the planet.” 
Now she was enjoying TED’s first step 
toward granting her wish, a five-day Gala- 
pagos cruise, dubbed the Mission Blue 
Voyage after Earle’s Mission Blue founda- 
tion, aimed at inspiring a large-scale con- 
servation movement. On board, marine 
scientists delivered talks. Small working 
groups assembled around eight tangible 
areas, developing plans of action, time- 
lines, and sources of funding in order to ac- 
complish specific goals. One team 
discussed education efforts. Another laid 
out plans to protect the Sargasso Sea, a 
million-square-mile region located in the 
North Atlantic. Still another began work 
on enacting protections for fish and other 
wildlife in the waters around the Galapa- 
gos. To further these plans, the various 
groups solicited pledges for more than $15 
million in operating funds from philan- 
thropists on board to go directly to the or- 


Close to home: Earle at Garrapata State Park, Big Sur, California. 


ganizations spearheading each area. 

The cruise was, by many accounts, a big 
success. “It would typically take three 
years to do what we did in a week,” says 
Laura Cassiani, chief operations officer for 
the Mission Blue foundation. 

Through it all, Earle listened, lending 
an idea here, providing some cheerleading 
there. “People slept almost not at all,” she 
said proudly, just a day after her return. 
“Some stayed up far into the night and got 
up very early in the morning. There was a 
sort of happy kind of exhaustion. Not be- 
cause anybody was whipping them to do 
things, but because everybody was ener- 
gized by everybody else.” 


t seventy-four, Earle is, herself, a 
model of inexhaustibility. Over the 
course of her career, she has led more 
than 100 scientific explorations and 





spent 7,000 total hours underwater. She 
has swum with humpback whales, dived 
to record depths in novel situations, and 
founded three companies devoted to the 
development of underwater research ves- 


sels, commonly referred to as submersibles. 
Yet these days, she increasingly finds her- 
self jetting around the world, setting the 
scientific record straight, enlisting allies, 
and generally making a case for the oceans. 

Much of this work is done under the 
auspices of Mission Blue, a small Califor- 
nia-based foundation she established (orig- 
inally under the name Deep Search 
Foundation) in 2008 to increase the reach 
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of her efforts and work more effectively 
with partner organizations like TED and 
the International Union for Conservation 
of Nature, an umbrella organization for 
conservation nonprofits worldwide. 

Just before heading to the Galapagos, 
Earle spent several days in Doha, Qatar, as 
an observer at the annual meeting of the 
United Nations’ Convention on Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species 
(CITIES). After leaving the Galapagos, she 
headed to San Diego to participate in a 
panel discussion at a Fortune magazine con- 
ference, and then on to Washington, where 
she participated in a fiftieth-anniversary 
celebration of the first and only manned 
descent to the deepest spot in the oceans— 
the Mariana Trench off the coast of Guam. 

Once photos had been snapped and 
hands shaken, she re-crossed the country, 
this time heading for Hollywood and the 
premiére of the new movie Oceans, pro- 
duced by a Disney division devoted to na- 
ture documentaries, for which she served 
as an adviser. Late in the month, she was 
scheduled to fly to Europe to meet with 
Russian Prime Minister Vladimir Putin, 
but the volcanic eruption in Iceland that 
shut down continental air travel for the 
better part of a week scuttled that meet- 
ing, at least temporarily. 

Those close to her estimate that she 
spends in the neighborhood of 300 days 
per year on the road. “From her point of 
view, she feels like she has a very short 
amount of time to make sure this message 
is heard,” Cassiani says. “She wants to cre- 
ate a global response to the problem. She 
will take every key opportunity to make 
sure this message is heard.” 

That message is relatively simple, and it 
goes something like this: Our oceans are 
important, but they are in trouble, and we 
have both the knowledge and the ability 
to do something about it. 

Early in the twenti- 
eth century, Earle ar- 
gues, humans—or at 
least a large majority 
of them—did not re- 
alize that they could 
permanently affect the 

ocean. It simply seemed too immense. 
Garbage dumped in the ocean would float 
away. Fish taken would be replaced, from 
the depths, by more fish. 

But as time has passed, the impact of 
humans has become impossible to ignore. 
Earle, like other scientists, has watched as 
populations of many species of large fish— 
sharks, tuna, cod—as well as whales and 
turtles have declined by more than 90 per- 
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cent in juse her lifetime. Some have been 
taken intentionally; others are accidental 
victims caught up in long fishing lines, 
nets, and trawls. 

“Low-oxygen dead zones have formed in 
many coastal areas, largely as a ¢ onsequence 
of excess fertilizers and toxic chemicals 
flowing from upstream fields, farms, and 
backyards,” Earle writes in her 2009 book 
The World Is Blue. “Plastic debris now clogs 
beaches, reefs, and even the open sea.” Half 
of the world’s coral reefs are 
dead or in serious decline. 


If such changes continue 





unchecked, she says, the conse- 
quences will be dire. A healthy 


Al Giddings Images, Inc 


ocean serves essential functions 
in the lives of every human— 
driving the water and weather 2 
cycles, storing large amounts of 3 
carbon that would otherwise 2 

contribute to global warming, 
and producing about 50 per- 
of the oxygen 
through the photosynthetic mechanisms of 
its algae and kelp beds. It also shelters 


cent world’s 


valuable biodiversity, providing a home to 
more than 95 percent of life on Earth. An 
unhealthy ocean with disrupted food 
chains does not. 

Which leaves humanity at an important 
turning point. “I say it a lot,” Earle says. 
“This is probably the most important piece 
of time, this ten-year chunk that we are 
now embarked upon. The most important 
ten years in the next 10,000 years, or you 
could say forevermore. Because we're clos- 
ing options faster than we can invent ways 
to respond to the changes that come about 
as a consequence of those closed options.” 
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arle is not alone in her assessment of 
our place in history. In fact, her 
view, at least on this point, is shared 
by most in the marine-science com- 
munity. What sets her apart is her 
ability to communicate the fragile 
state of the oceans, and the role we must 
play to fix them, to the general public. 
“She's got the ability to quickly translate 
the urgency of understanding the ocean,” 
says Barbara Block Ph.D. ’86, a marine-sci- 








Immersible explorer: Earle uses the Jim suit to make a historic deep-ocean dive off 
the coast of Hawaii in 1979, above; left, emerging from the suit. 


ence professor at Stanford University’s 
Hopkins Marine Station who studies the 
habits of large fish such as sharks and tuna. 

Through various books—including The 
World Is Blue and Sea Change (2005)— 
blogs, and documentary projects, in addi- 
tion to her appearances at just about every 
international meeting or conference of con- 
sequence to the marine world, Earle has de- 
veloped a following as a sort of rock star of 
marine conservation. “There are many key 
institutions around the world, that when 
they need a heavy hitter to weigh in, to 
come and speak with a government agency 
or leader, they invite Sylvia,” Cassiani says. 

“Her ability to bring the greater com- 


munity—the community that surrounds 

Silicon Valley, the community that sur- 

rounds Washington, and everyone else— 

into the reality of the problems in our 
oceans today is surpassed by no one,” says 

Block. “Her Cousteau-like quality comes 

from her charm, her rich scientific exper- 

tise, and her intimate knowledge of the 
ocean work from diving. She’s the Rachel 

Carson of our time.” 

Not surprisingly, Earle’s attempts some- 
times meet with resistance. During 
the March CITIES meeting in 
Qatar, the Pew Environment Group 
invited her to deliver the keynote 
speech at a celebration of sharks the 
night before a crucial discussion of 
measures involving both sharks and 
bluefin tuna. The Japanese delega- 
tion, which had been lobbying hard 
behind the scenes to keep the group 
from banning the international 
trade of bluefin tuna, issued a com- 
peting invitation to attend a 
swanky party at its embassy. “To 
add insult to all of this,” Earle says, 
“they served bluefin tuna.” 

Other times, they fall on will- 
ing—and well-placed—ears. Dur- 
ing a White House luncheon in 
2006, Earle was seated at a table 
with President George W. Bush, 
along with other environmental ad- 
vocates, including Jean-Michel 
Cousteau, son of Jacques Cousteau 
and himself a respected explorer, 
and Lori Arguelles, president of the 
National Marine Sanctuary Founda- 
tion. Over the course of the meal, 
the group discussed ocean issues, in 
particular the need for greater pro- 
tection of the world’s fish. Even in 
the country’s national marine sanc- 
tuaries, which are protected under 
the Marine Protection, Research and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972, fishing is 

often allowed, albeit limited to govern- 

ment-mandated levels. “Six weeks later,” 

Earle writes in The World Is Blue, “I was in- 

vited to stand next to the President when 

he signed a document establishing not a 

new ‘sanctuary, but rather, the Papahanu- 

amokuakea Marine National Monument, 

362,000 square kilometers (140,000 

square miles) of ocean where even the fish 

can swim in peace.” 

In conversation, as in her writing, Earle 
draws on nearly eight decades of ocean ex- 
perience. Born in New Jersey, she says she 
first experienced the power of the ocean on 
yearly family vacations to the Jersey shore. 
Her earliest include being 





memories 


bowled over by a wave, both literally and 
figuratively. “That got my attention,” she 
says. “But what’s held my attention all 
these years and always will is the abun- 
dance and diversity of life in the sea. The 
big horseshoe crabs that crawl up on Jer- 
sey beaches even now.” 

When she was twelve, her family 
moved to Clearwater, Florida, where she 
was free to enjoy all that the Gulf Coast 
had to offer. By age eighteen, she had 
earned her bachelor’s degree from Florida 
State University. It was in college that she 
had her first opportunity to use a new 
technology only recently introduced in 
the U.S. that would soon shake up the 
field of marine biology: the self-contained 
underwater breathing apparatus, better 
known as scuba. 

“When scientists [first] used scuba, it 
was thought to be too much fun to be 
taken seriously,” Earle recalls. She dis- 
agreed, and made a name for herself using 
scuba extensively as a graduate student in 
Duke’s botany department. She studied 
marine plants under Harold Humm A.M. 
‘42, Ph.D. ’45, an expert on algae, who 
had recently come to Duke from Florida 
State, where Earle had taken his classes as 
an undergraduate. 

Earle’s main laboratory, at least away 
from Duke’s campus and marine lab, was 
the Gulf of Mexico; her focus was on un- 
derstanding the distribution of marine 
plant species. Using scuba, she recalls, “I 
could only get to the upper 100 feet or 
so [of the water column], but that was 
better than my predecessors, who relied 
on drift material that came ashore or 
what they could get while wading along 
the edge or using dredges and trawls to 
gather creatures, plants, and other organ- 
isms from the depths below.” 

“They were doing it blindly,” she con- 
tinues. “What would you know of San 
Francisco or New York or anywhere— 
even a forest—by dragging a net through 
it and examining the crushed remains? 
That’s how most information was obtained 
below where you could walk around and 
hold your breath to explore.” 

Over the ten years between 1956, when 
she received her master’s, and 1966, when 
she defended her dissertation, she returned 
repeatedly to the same locations, recording 
data on water temperature, salinity, and the 
concentrations of species. “I began to move 
more deeply into ecology as I spent time in 
the water, realizing that you really can’t 
just look at the plants and understand 
what’s going on. You have to look at the 
whole system.” 
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One fish, two fish: During the 1997 Great American Fish Count in Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary, Earle joined divers 
documenting piscine populations. 


In 1964, based on a recommendation 
from Humm (after whom she would name 
a species of algae she later discovered), she 
was invited to join the National Science 
Foundation’s prestigious International In- 
dian Ocean Expedition as a botanist. She 
was the only woman on board. 

This early adventure was just the first in 
a long career of research missions launched 
from research posts at Harvard University, 
the University of California at Berkeley, and 
the California Academy of Sciences. In 
1970, as part of the government-sponsored 
Tektite II project, Earle led a team of five 





female aquanauts who spent two weeks 
studying marine life in the Virgin Islands 
while living fifty feet below the ocean’s sur- 
face in an underwater laboratory. “Becom- 
ing a resident of the reef with time to stay, 
observe, and get to know individual fish 
and their place in the community pro- 
foundly affected my understanding of the 
subtleties—and complexities—that I had 
missed during in-and-out diving,” she 
writes in The World Is Blue. 

In 1979, wearing a 1,000-pound pressur- 
ized diving suit known as a “Jim suit” — 
named after British diver Jim Jarrett and 
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never before used for scientific explo- 


ration—she walked on the ocean floor at 


1,250 feet below sea level, making note of 


the eels, crabs, and coral around her. 

Inspired by the freedom she felt while 
walking at that depth, Earle collaborated 
with Graham Hawkes, an engineer who had 
participated in the project, to found two 
companies, Deep Ocean Engineering and 
Deep Ocean Technology. Based in Oakland, 
California, the companies sought to develop 
deep-diving submersibles for use in scien- 
tific research. Among other projects, 
they built Deep Rover, a one-person 
submersible that Earle, among others, 
used to complete exploratory dives 
down to 3,000 feet below sea level, 
then a record for solo diving. 

Earle was appointed chief scientist 
of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration (NOAA), the 
government agency in charge of mon- 
itoring the health of the 
oceans and the atmosphere, 
in 1990. She served two 
years in the post. After- 
ward, she returned to Cali- 
fornia to continue her work 
on submersibles. In 1997, 
National Geographic in- 
vited Earle to join its exclu- 
sive explorer-in-residence 
program, which provides 
funding and administra- 
tive support to scientists conducting 
fieldwork and developing large-scale 
educational programs. The following 
year, Earle launched the National 
Geographic-sponsored Sustainable 
Seas Expeditions, a five-year series of 
exploratory voyages to the country’s 
twelve existing national marine sanc- 
tuaries. (There are now fourteen.) 


ver the course of her career, Earle 
has seen the extreme changes 
that the human population has 
inflicted on the ocean. As a sci- 
entist, she has monitored the decline 
of the large marine species. While at 
NOAA, she was charged with moni- 
toring the cleanup of the massive oil 
spill that occurred when Saddam 
Hussein’s troops blew up oil wells be- 
fore retreating from Kuwait in 1991. 
She has witnessed, with a personal 
sense of loss, the ongoing Deepwater 
Horizon oil spill in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, which is destroying the ecosys- 
tems that she explored her 
childhood and early career. 


in 
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Bad news: Earle talks oil. 





In a May interview with Judy Woodruff 
68 for the PBS NewsHour, Earle acknowl- 
edged that BP’s use of chemical dispersants 
at the site of the leak could help to break 
up the oil, preventing it from floating to- 
ward the coast in a giant mass. 

“If the beaches are the focus of your con- 
cern,” she said, “that’s a good thing. But if 
you're looking at the state of the ocean, and 
the health of the ocean, it’s not a good 
thing.” That is because the oil, even broken 
into small particles, will continue to poison 


After the Spill 


On April 20, Deepwater Horizon, an offshore-drilling platform 
located forty miles off the coast of Louisiana, exploded. Initial 
estimates suggested a subsequent leak was dumping 1,000 
barrels of oil a day into the Gulf of Mexico. The official estimate 
was soon upped to 5,000, but based on a plume of oil discov- 
ered underwater far from the spill site, some sci- 
entists believed the actual rate of the leak could 
be many times that. (More recent measurements 
Suggest that the true number may be up to 
60,000 barrels, or 2.5 million gallons, per day.) 

In testimony before the House Committee 
on Transportation and Infrastructure, oceanog- 
rapher Sylvia Earle A.M. ’56, Ph.D. 66, Hon. ’93 
expressed concern about the tendency to calcu- 
late the gulf’s, and the entire ocean’s, value in 
narrow terms, seeing it as little more than a 
source of commodities such as fish, oil, and nat- 
ural gas. “Life in the sea, after all, supports the basic processes 
that we all take for granted: the water cycle, the oxygen cycle, 
the carbon cycle, and much more,” she told the committee. 

“With every breath we take, every drop of water we drink, 
we are dependent on the existence of Earth’s living ocean. 

“Most of the heavy lifting concerning these benefits,” she 
Said, “is accomplished by microorganisms—bacteria, phyto- 
plankton, zooplankton. Headlines lament oiled birds, turtles, 
dolphins, and whales, as they should, but where is the con- 
stituency concerned about oiled copepods, poisoned coccol- 
ithophorids, proclorococcus, diatoms, jellies, pteropods, 
squid, larval urchins, the eggs and young of this year’s vital 
offspring of tuna, shrimp, and menhaden?” 

Many of these species, Earle continued, will be left largely 
on their own to cope with the spill, as well as with the thou- 
sands of gallons of toxic chemical dispersants that “make the 
ocean look a little better on the surface—where most people 
are—but make circumstances a lot worse under the surface, 
where most of the life in the ocean actually is.” 

Earle issued a list of recommendations to the committee, 








life within the water column and on the 
floor of the deep ocean, affecting species 
from photosynthetic algae to sea turtles and 
bluefin tuna that come to the gulf to breed. 
The chemical dispersants only add another 
toxic substance to the mix. 

Later in the month, Earle testified before 
the U.S. House Committee on Transporta- 
tion and Infrastructure, which held meet- 
ings to discuss the government's response 
to the spill. She urged lawmakers to halt 
BP’s use of dispersants and encouraged the 

government to embrace a more ro- 
bust scientific response to the spill. 

“In the best of all possible 
worlds,” Earle says, “I would be 
hunched over a hot microscope or 
splashing around in the ocean, just 
following my heart, enjoying get- 
ting to know creatures eye to eye, 
respecting and delighting in the 
great diversity of life for its own 
sake. Just because it’s really fun. It’s 
what I love to do. It’s what I want 
to do. But I’m constrained from in- 
dulging myself with the passion I 
have for simply exploring and 
knowing. I’m compelled increas- 
ingly to take what I know and gather 
what others know and share it with 
those who don’t know, because it 
matters. Our lives are on the line.” 

Still, she makes time to dive. Last 
September, Edie Widder, president 
of the Florida-based Ocean Research 
and Conservation Association, joined 
Earle and several other scientists on 
a mission to Las Gemelas, a pair of 
underwater mountains several hun- 
dred miles off the coast of Costa 
Rica. The scientific goal of the mis- 
sion was to compare the health of the 
ecosystem both inside and outside 
the boundary line of the nearby 
Cocos Island National Park, a ma- 
rine protected area. 

During the trip, the scientists 
conducted much of their research 
from inside the DeepSee, a three- 
person submersible. Widder, who 
specializes in the study of biolumi- 
nescent creatures, was often paired 
with Earle in the sub. On the way 
up from one nighttime dive, the two 
decided to turn off all of the sub’s 
internal lights. 

Up until then, they had been very 
scientific, making observations and 
taking notes. But after turning off 
the lights, “we just had the starry ef- 
fect of all the bioluminescent effects 
whirling up from the thrusters,” 





Widder recalls. “I think [Sylvia] likes bio- 
luminescence as much as I do. We were just 
like kids in a candy store.” For a few mo- 
ments, they put away notebooks and pen- 
cils and just watched, pointing and oohing 
and aahing. 





here is a story that Earle’s col- 

leagues love to tell because, they 

say, it captures her perfectly, 

demonstrating not just her wit and 

charm, but also her ability to in- 

spire, her skill in building strate- 
gic relationships, and her singular focus on 
her one true love, the oceans. 

It begins with a 2006 trip to Madrid, 
where Earle was slated to receive an award 
from the Spanish Geographical Society. 
Among the other recipients that year was 
John Hanke, Google’s vice president of 
product management for “geo” products, 
including Google Maps and Google Earth. 
During her presentation, Earle took a few 
moments to praise Google Earth. “She 
talked about how much her grandchildren 
loved it, how it was expanding children’s 
knowledge all over the world,” Hanke re- 
calls. “Then, with a sort of grin, she looked 
over at me and said, ‘But you know, it 
should really be called Google Dirt.’ ” 

Earle was referring to the fact that 
Google Earth, while allowing users to 
swoop around the globe, viewing the 
planet from space as well as zooming in 
close on cities, farmland, and mountain 
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largest surface and deepest depths. 


Hanke followed up on Earle’s comment 
with a visit to DOER Marine, a California 
submersible-design company founded by 
Earle and run by her eldest daughter, Liz 
Taylor. The three spent an afternoon kick- 
ing around ideas. Hanke invited Earle to 
visit Google’s headquarters in nearby 
Mountain View, California, and summa- 
rize for the Google Earth team what they 
had missed—in her words, “just most of 
the planet.” 

After that, “people got on board fast,” 


Earle 
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Hanke says. Earle helped assemble a team 
of thirty scientific experts from govern- 
ment agencies, nonprofits, and academic 
institutions to serve as an advisory council 
to the project. 

In the year since the oceans feature was 
launched, it has grown quickly. Users can 
now swim, virtually at least, through the 
world’s seas, exploring the topography of 
the ocean floor. Staff members at Earle’s 
taken a shortcut by assuming, for program- foundation, Mission Blue, are responsible 
ming purposes, that elevation—the dis- for curating one of the layers, called “Ex- 
tance above or below sea level—would _ plore the Oceans,” which features location- 
always be greater than or equal to zero. As specific posts from scientists around the 
a result, the ocean was simply a large blue — world. A simple click lets you watch video 
patch. If a user tried to maneuver down _ taken off, say, the coast of California or in 
below the surface, he or she would essen- _ the Indian Ocean. Other features allow you 
tially bounce off. to track sharks and other marine creatures 


ranges, pretty much ignored the oceans, a 
geological feature that accounts for about 
71 percent of the planet’s surface area. 
“She was right,” Hanke says. “When I 
thought about it, it was weird. We had this 
grand mission to map the entire planet, to 
know about everything on the entire globe. 
Yet we hadn't given a single thought to the 
oceans. We had just ignored them.” 
Google’s engineers, it turned out, had 
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On the map: At the debut of Google Earth oceans project, Earle celebrated the tool that allows anyone to explore the planet’s 


that have been fitted with satellite tags. 

Looking back, Hanke says, “the biggest 
challenge was just getting people to think 
about the oceans as a first-class citizen in 
our system. I guess it kind of goes back to 
Sylvia's first observation. For us, the oceans 
were ‘out of sight, out of mind’ in a very 
literal sense. People don’t drive their cars 
in the ocean. Therefore we don’t need to 
map them. We had to change that mental- 
ity.” Now, Earle says, Google Earth can 
serve as a tool to educate people about 
what’s out there, beyond their line of sight. 

If they learn about it, she reasons, they 
just might care enough to try to save it. 
Take Steve Miller, a Google product man- 
ager who worked extensively on the oceans 
project. Miller grew up in Colorado and, 
by his own account, was not all that aware 
of ocean conservation issues. After gradu- 
ating from Stanford, he worked at Google 
for three years before joining the oceans 
team in 2007. Not long after the product's 
official launch, he left Google to pursue a 
graduate degree in fisheries economics. 

“T had gotten excited over the last two 
years about the oceans,” he says, “and I re- 
alized it was more about the science than 
about the software. Sylvia and her col- 
leagues deserve all the credit for that.” 


Dagger 03, a former Clay Felker Fellow at 
Duke Magazine, 7s a freelance writer based in 
Berkeley, California. 


Watch a video of Sylvia Earle’s talk on the past and 
future of the Earth’s oceans at the TED2009 conference: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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WAR Stories 


FOR MOST IN THE DUKE COMMUNITY, THE WARS IN IRAQ AND 
AFGHANISTAN ARE THEORETICAL: A TOPIC FOR CLASSROOM 
DISCUSSION OR THE SUBJECT OF SCHOLARLY PAPERS. BUT FOR 
SOME—STUDENTS, GRADUATES, RESEARCHERS, FACULTY MEM- 
BERS, AND FAMILIES—THESE WARS ARE AN IMMEDIATE REALITY. 


BY TAYLOR SISK 


BILL AND ANGELA LYNCH WONDER WHETHER THEIR SON, MATTHEW, 
was aware of the university’s veterans’ memorial, which, when Matt was 
in school here, was inscribed with only the names of Duke alumni who 
died in World War II. Though it stands along a well-traveled sidewalk in 


the quad between Duke Chapel and the divinity school, the memorial is 






a low stone wall and is easy to miss. 
On October 23, the Lynches attended 
at which the names of fifty-four alumni 


rededication of the memorial, 
ho died in wars or otherwise on 
active duty since World War II were added. Angela Lynch recalls arriving 
at the memorial, watching as students passed, absorbed in a day in acad- 
eme, and asking herself, “How many times did Matt walk by here, and 
maybe he didn’t even know this was here?” 

On that breezy, unseasonably warm October morning, Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs Eric Shinseki A.M. 76 honored those from Duke who had 
served, telling the 250 or so assembled, “The families and friends gathered 
here today have given someone precious and irreplaceable in their lives, 
and we are here to honor and to thank them.” 

No one from Duke has yet been killed in Afghanistan, and there are 
only two names now inscribed from the Iraq War: James Regan ’02 and 
Matthew Lynch ’01. 

For most in the Duke community, the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan are 
more theoretical in nature than real—a topic for classroom discussion, the 
subject of scholarly papers and op-eds. But for some, these wars are an im- 
mediate reality: those who have served or whose family members have 
done so, and those who remain in service. There are physicians and re- 
searchers at the university, the medical center, and the Durham VA who 
minister to the wounded or whose work is aimed at alleviating the pain 
and struggles inherent in the experience of war. 

Paul Salem ‘12, a former Marine, has, for the most part, refrained from 
talking about his military experience. Not out of reticence—just because 
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On duty: Paul Salem in uniform, 








it’s che past. But if ic comes up, he doesn’t avoid the conversation. “Generally speak- 
ing, people who found out, it didn’t make a difference, really; not that I could tell.” 
So far, no one has tried to engage him in a political discussion of the war, “which I 
really, really appreciate.” 

“It’s nice to just put it behind me,” he says, “and be whoever I want to be now.” 

Salem, twenty-four, grew up in Washington’s Adams-Morgan neighborhood. His 
mother was born in Iraq and works for the United Nations Foundation; his father, 
born in Egypt, works for the World Bank. He attended Maret, a well-regarded private 
school. The military wasn’t a part of his world. “My family really didn’t think it was 
a legitimate career path at all,” he says. 

He didn’t view himself as a patriot; in fact, he considered himself somewhat coun- 
tercultural. “If I could have voted in 2000, I would have voted for Nader.” But he’d 
become consumed by news of the wars and felt the need to act. “I was concerned that 
the war was going to be over if I didn’t go right in, and I didn’t see the point of going 
in if there was no war,” he says. College could wait. “I didn’t see the point of learning 
Latin declensions or calculus when there was something this big going on.” 

The Marine Corps infantry was his choice. “I wanted to feel like I was having a di- 
rect impact. I wanted to be on the edge of it.” His parents’ reaction: “ “You're going 
to die. This is stupid. This is completely insane.’ I said, ‘Listen; that’s a possibility. 
But I’ve got to do this.’ ” Physically, he was prepared: He'd just run a marathon and 
had been lifting weights, but, “it was a cultural adjustment, a far cry from my high 
school.” 

Salem spent his nineteenth birthday in boot camp; his 
twentieth, in Iraq. “The first night that I slept there,” he says 
of Camp Fallujah, “I was probably the happiest I have ever 
been. I was so excited. I felt like this was it; I was there.” But 
he wasn’t happy with the infantry. “I felt like the war was re- 
ally being fought by the sniper platoons. I mean, they were 
really doing the work. They were out there killing insur- 
gents.” So, upon his return, he trained as a sniper and was then 
redeployed, to Kuwait and to Kenya, along the Somalia bor- 
der. Returning to the States again, he trained snipers in the 
Mohave Desert. He mustered out in July 2008 and arrived at 
Duke in August for the start of the fall semester. 

Salem says he decided to become a doctor after watching 
medical teams in 
Iraq doing “amazing 
stuff’ amid sand- 
bags and rubble. 
He’s now studying 
evolutionary anthro- 
pology, with plans 
to attend medical 
school. In the fall se- 
mester, he worked with Duke EMS. 

It’s a long way from Camp Fallujah to Cameron Indoor, a distance Salem has no 
trouble reconciling. He’s not at all troubled that 
life here can go on far removed from concerns of 
war. Most probably, very few around him will 
experience it. 

He says he thinks it’s great that few of his 
classmates will have to make the sacrifice of serv- 
ing. “Absolutely. They can just live life and not 
worry about it. That’s a beautiful thing. I don’t 
resent it at all.” 






or Jonathan Kuniholm, sacrifice was the mother of invention. Though 
an engineer by training and inclination, Kuniholm understands that 
if your objective is to steer revolutionary thinkers into a niche mar- 
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ket—and you're really very passionate 
about it—you must also be a proselytizer. 
That's why he’s spending a Monday 
evening talking to a Sanford School of 
Public Policy graduate seminar called 
“Designing Innovation for Global 
Health.” 

Kuniholm, now working on his Ph.D. 
in biomedical engineering at the Pratt 
School of Engineering, is both a designer 
of innovative prosthetic devices and an ad- 
vocate for new approaches to advancing 
the technology. On New Year’s Day 2005, 
while serving in Iraq as an engineering of- 
ficer for the First Battalion, Twenty-third 
Marine Regiment, Kuniholm was injured 
by the blast of an improvised explosive de- 
vice. His right arm was later amputated 
below the elbow. 

At Walter Reed Medical Center, Kuni- 
holm was fitted with three types of pros- 





For So many returning vets, the most urgent question Is, 
How do | rebuild a sense of purpose? 


thetic arms. One is a myoelectric prosthesis 
that uses sensors on the skin to detect the 
electrical impulses of muscles and is 
trained to recognize movement as voice- 
recognition software is trained to recognize 
words. Another is a shorter arm used to 
hold a pen or, perhaps, a guitar pick. The 
third, and the one Kuniholm uses almost 
exclusively now, is a body-powered arm, 
the type we all are most accustomed to see- 
ing—a split hook with aircraft cables and 
rubber bands that works by extending the 
forearm or shrugging the shoulder. The 
device was patented in 1912 and first used 
by amputees returning from World War I, 
and has changed little since then. 
Kuniholm says he found the myoelectric 
arm heavy, slow, uncomfortable, restric- 

































tive, and inconvenient to recharge. It 
wasn’t that the military was providing 
him with inferior options—in fact, says 
Kuniholm, they would have spared no ex- 
pense in providing him with whatever he 
wanted. “The problem,” he says, “was 
there was nothing I really wanted.” 
Though the body-powered device is a 
“primitive technology,’ Kuniholm says, 
he’s found it to be the most functional 
available. 

That, Kuniholm says, is primarily 
owing to a lack of competition: The mar- 
ket for prosthetics is simply too small to 
provide the incentives for innovation. So 
he is working toward two objectives: to 
make improvements to the most advanced 
prosthetics and to help germinate new 
ideas. He’s one of more than 300 engineers 
at thirty institutions working for the De- 
partment of Defense’s research and devel- 
opment office—the Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, or DARPA— 
on a project called Revolutionizing Pros- 


Young soldier: Salem spent his nineteenth birthday in boot camp; 
his twentieth, in Iraq. 


Chris Hildreth 


a 


thetics. And he’s a founder of the Open 
Prosthetics Project, through which new 
designs can be downloaded, at no cost, and 
modified to meet individual needs. 

Through the project, he’s also working 
to develop a video-game controller that he 
hopes might help further open the door to 
innovation. The best way to really move 
prosthetics research forward is to hitch a 
ride on a real market,” he wrote in the on- 
line magazine IEEE Spectrum. He believes 
the $37 billion video-game market could 
be the avenue for bringing more innova- 
tors aboard. 

“What we've done in the last 100 years 
in prosthetics hasn’t worked,” he told 
Shinseki during the secretary's visit to 
campus. “That's why I’m wearing this,” he 
said, indicating his hook device. “I still 
haven't found the [solution] that’s going 
to make me want to give this up.” 

But he’s working hard to find it and 
welcomes all input. In wrapping up his 
comments to that Sanford School class, 


Kuniholm said he often gets asked, “Aren’t 
you afraid someone will steal your ideas?” 
“No,” he replies. “I’m afraid they won't.” 

VA Secretary Shinseki can relate to Ku- 
niholm’s resourcefulness and resolve. His 
own ability to change course without los- 
ing stride in the face of adversity is what 
led him to Duke as a young Army captain. 

Having lost part of his foot in a land- 
mine explosion, but committed to a career 
in the Army, Shinseki accepted an offer to 
teach English at the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. “I had just come back 
from Vietnam—second tour, and an am- 
putee,” he says. 

He had his eye on several choice opera- 
tional assignments, as did many other re- 
turning young captains, “and with that 
many good guys, you don’t need a guy 
that’s hobbling around.” So he decided to 
accept the teaching offer, but a master’s 






degree was required. Duke accepted him. 
An engineering major at West Point, 
Shinseki had a lot of reading to do. 

In the comments he delivered for the 
dedication ceremony, Shinseki said that 
after West Point and two combat tours in 
Vietnam, he believed he’d “cleared some of 
life’s most challenging hurdles. And then 
I encountered the English department. 
Wow.” He spent “every waking moment” 
reading books undergrad English majors 
had read by the time they were sopho- 
mores. But he adapted, passing what he 
calls “two memorable years of study and re- 
flection” and moving on with his master’s 
to the West Point faculty position and then 
back into operational commands. 

He became chief of staff of the Army, the 
highest military position ever held by an 
Asian American, before retiring in 2003. 
On January 21, 2009, he was sworn in as 
head of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Shinseki is accustomed to shepherding 
change. As Army chief of staff, he cham- 
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Engineering innovations: Kuniholm’s injury led to a quest for better prosthetics. 





“Arent you afraid Someone will steal your ideas?” 
uniholm replies. ’ 


pioned new concepts and technologies to 
meet the realities of modern warfare, fash- 
ioning a force that was more mobile and 
responsive. His objective today is similar: 
to transform the second-largest bureau- 
cracy in the U.S. government (after the 
Department of Defense), an agency with 
an antiquated infrastructure and a less- 
than-stellar public image. 

Paul Rieckhoff, founder of Iraq and 
Afghanistan Veterans of America, told The 
New York Times in November, “He faces 
one of the greatest rebranding challenges 
in American government. When I came 
home [from Iraq], my father, a Vietnam- 
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era vet, said: ‘Don’t go to VA. I wouldn't 
go unless I was on fire.’ ” 

As Shinseki told the veterans he met 
with on his visit to campus, when Presi- 
dent Obama asked him to take over stew- 
ardship of the VA, “I spent a couple of days 
thinking about it,” before deciding to do 
it ‘to give back to the people I went to war 
with in Vietnam, who've had a pretty 
tough row to hoe for forty years, and to 
give back to you, those I sent to war.” 

“We all carried baggage,” he told them 
of his return from Vietnam. “Most of us 
dealt with it pretty well. Some needed 
help.” Shinseki’s newest challenge is to re- 


shape the agency responsible not only for 
providing that help, but also for conveying 
a culture of caring. 

Change is long overdue at the VA. 
Among other things, the agency has faced 
persistent criticism for its backlog of dis- 
ability claims and for failing to acknowl- 
edge and provide adequate care for 
veterans suffering from mental illness. 
Shinseki is embracing the challenge. He's 
working to expedite claims and leverage 
information technology to create a more 
comprehensive and timely system of 
record keeping. He also has made a com- 
mitment to improve outreach to veterans 





who've been particularly underserved: 
those with mental-health issues, the home- 
less, and the unemployed. This past Octo- 
ber, he convened a mental-health summit 
in Washington with Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates to hear and discuss concerns. 

But improving mental-health care for 
veterans will be a daunting task. Diagnosed 
symptoms of post-traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD), depression, and traumatic brain 
injury are rising among returning veterans, 
and mental-health experts point to certain 
characteristics of the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan as likely contributing factors. 
Among these: the toll of multiple deploy- 
ments; the rapidity of the return home, 
often within hours, with little or no time 
to decompress; the nature of the combat (as 
in the Vietnam War, it’s unclear who the 
enemy is and almost impossible to antici- 
pate an attack or detonation); and equip- 


In 2009, the military reported its high- 
est rate of suicide since it began keeping 
track nearly thirty years ago. The VA re- 
leased data in January indicating that sui- 
cides among male veterans between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-nine had risen 
26 percent between 2005 and 2009. And 
Shinseki said in October that since 2001, 
more veterans had committed suicide than 
had died in combat in Iraq and Afghan- 
istan combined. 

“When reports came out that there was 
perhaps underreporting of suicides,” 
Blazer says, “that really put the spotlight 
on the VA. And once the spotlight was 
placed on them, the VA really started pay- 
ing much, much greater attention. I think 
they've greatly upgraded their programs 
now.” Congress passed legislation in 2007 
requiring the VA to implement a compre- 
hensive program to try to prevent suicides, 


shown that the low levels of these com- 
pounds correlate with symptoms of PTSD. 
Marx believes that by elevating the neu- 
rosteroid levels of those suffering from 
PTSD with medications, including one 
called pregnenolone that is available over 
the counter, those symptoms can be mod- 
erated. Previous research conducted by 
Marx and her colleagues indicated that 
pregnenolone could lessen the symptoms 
of schizophrenia. 

“We're doing a larger study with pa- 
tients with schizophrenia and hoping to do 
a larger study with PTSD and traumatic 
brain injury to try to replicate those find- 
ings in a larger cohort,” Marx says. If the 
results from those studies are encouraging, 
“this could be a novel therapeutic approach 
for the treatment of PTSD, traumatic brain 
injury, schizophrenia, and other disorders,” 
she adds. “It also has some possible ramifi- 











ment that’s more protective, resulting in 
fewer fatalities, and, thus, more survivors 
with severe injuries. 

“We see all those symptoms definitely 
going up, and we know them to be associ- 
ated with suicide,” 
says Dan Blazer HS 
‘75, the J.P. Gibbons 
Professor of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences 
in the Duke Institute 
for Brain Sciences. 
Since the late 1980s, 
Blazer has served on 
task forces and com- 
mittees that have ex- 
amined military and 
veterans’ health issues; 
he currently sits on a 
committee on the 
readjustment needs of military personnel, 
veterans, and their families convened by the 
Institute of Medicine, an office of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 





including more readily available twenty- 
four-hour care, as well as improved outreach 
and education, a hotline, and a chat service 
with counselors who determine the level of 
support a caller may need. Only time will 
tell how effective 
these programs can 
be, Blazer says. 


eanwhile, Christine 
Marx M.D. ’93, a 
psychiatrist and re- 
searcher with both 
Duke Medical Cen- 
ter and the Durham 
VA Medical Center, 
has made a break- 
through in the treatment of PTSD. Marx 
studies neurosteroids—compounds pro- 
duced in the brain that are associated with 
responses to stress—and her research has 


cations for biomarker development. Hav- 
ing the ability to understand a little bit 
better who might benefit from specific 
treatments would be helpful in identifying 
patients who are at higher risk.” 

Marx says she’s cautiously optimistic. 
“We're very excited that our findings are 
consistent with our hypotheses and with 
the data that’s accrued so far. There’s such 
a great need to develop better treatments.” 

What's also required in the reintegration 
process is a sense of vitality. A recognition 
of this is what led Eric Greitens '96 to found 
the nonprofit The Mission Continues. 

The seed for The Mission Continues was 
planted when Greitens, a Rhodes Scholar, 
was doing volunteer humanitarian work 
during his summers away from Duke— 
with refugees in Bosnia and Croatia and 
survivors of the genocide in Rwanda. Grei- 
tens says he learned that people who have 
lived through incredible tragedy or trauma 
find hope in serving others and rebuilding 
a sense of purpose. 
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But the experience that would give shape 
to The Mission Continues took place in the 
streets of Fallujah, Iraq. Greitens was then 
a Navy Seal commander assigned to target 
and assist in the capture of senior Al Qaeda 
leaders. While on a mission, he and his 
team were hit by a suicide truck bomb. 
Greitens’ injuries were minor, and he was 
able to immediately return to his duties. 
Others around him were less fortunate. 

When Greitens returned to the States, he 
visited some of his friends who had been in- 
jured. He also went to the National Naval 
Medical Center to talk with recently re- 
turned injured Marines. Without exception, 
says Greitens, they wanted to return to their 
units. For most, that just wasn’t possible. 
“Short of that,” he asked them, “what would 
you like to do?” Again without exception, 
they expressed the desire to otherwise 


serve—to somehow contribute to society. 





“It just became very clear to me that all 
of these men and women had a long stream 
of visitors coming to the hospital to say 
thank you to them,” Greitens says, “but 
that what they also needed to hear was, 
‘We still need you.’ 

The Mission Continues 
now helps veterans re- 
spond to that need, ex- 
tending fellowships that 
allow them to team 
with community organ- 
izations throughout the 
country, including those 
assisting other veterans. 

Greitens says that for 
sO Many returning vets, 
the most urgent ques- 
tion is, How do I re- 
build a sense of purpose? “What we do is 
ask something of them. We ask them to 
find a way to continue to serve, and then 
we help them meet that challenge.” 


A fundamental lesson he learned as an of- 
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ficer in Afghanistan and Iraq is that “you 
have to take care of your people,” says Grei- 
tens. “And I don’t see any reason why that 
obligation ends when we come home. Peo- 
ple who have been wounded and disabled 
still have to carry on their fight, 

and I think we should be right 

there with them.” 


ill Lynch says that what a 

Marine does when told a 

best friend has been killed 

in battle is pick up his gear 

and keep going. That’s what 

he says a Marine does, and Bill 

Lynch is a Marine, having served as 

an officer in the early 1960s. One of his 
duties was going to the homes of the fam- 
ilies of Marines to break the news of the 
loss of a loved one. He had, in fact, written 
his regional headquarters’ standing oper- 


Clearing hurdles: Shinseki’s challenge is updating an agency with an antiquated 
infrastructure and a less-than-stellar public image. 



























ating procedure for those “casualty calls.” 

Both of Bill and Angela Lynch’s sons— 
Tim, the elder, by two years, and Matt— 
served in the Marine Corps. Tim did a tour 
in Afghanistan and another in Iraq; Matt 
served three tours in Iraq. “Five episodes 
of angst,” is how Bill Lynch describes the 
waiting. Five times he and Angela had 
waited for the return of their sons. “It’s 
like having had twenty-six cups of coffee, 
because you're like this,” he says, indicat- 
ing jittery hands. Four times their sons re- 
turned. “And then on the fifth, of course, 
Matt didn’t come back.” 

The Marine in Bill Lynch keeps going; 
the father looks back. But only selectively. 
The rededication of the veterans’ memorial 
at Duke was an occasion for the Lynches and 
others to honor Matt. Escorted by Secretary 
Shinseki, they laid a wreath by the inscrip- 
tion of Matt’s name. “You try to get away 
from that feeling, that horrible day,” Bill 
Lynch says of the memory of Matt’s death. 
“But there are some things that you know 





you have to do, and this was one of them. 
You have to represent your son, and say 
thanks to the people who honored him.” 

Matt Lynch was a versatile athlete. Base- 
ball was his first love; he was a catcher—a 
born field general, his dad says—and a 
power hitter. But it was as a swimmer that 
he truly excelled, breaking every record at 
Jericho High School on Long Island in 
New York and finishing third in the state 
in the 100-yard freestyle and the 200-yard 
individual medley. At Duke, he was a solid 
performer on both the varsity baseball and 
swim teams. 

Matt was patriotic. Though he’d already 
made the decision to follow his father and 
brother in the Marine Corps, September 
11, 2001, cemented his resolve. He was in 
a dentist's chair that morning, having his 





wisdom teeth pulled. “He sits in the 
chair,” his father says, “we're at peace. 
They knock him out; when he wakes up, 
we're at war.” Matt, commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant, was an exemplary officer, 
according to his best friend and fellow 
officer Shawn Maurer. Some guys want to 
lead troops into battle for the glory or to 
pad their résumés, Maurer says. “Matt’s 
Marines knew that he was there for them.” 
Matt’s Bronze Star cites him as an “un- 
shakeable, courageous leader.... He led 
his platoon from the front in the face of 
enemy fire.” 

“Some people are stripped of their iden- 
tity when joining the Marine Corps,” 
Maurer says. “But the sign of a true leader 
is when you are able to blend your true na- 
ture and inherent leadership abilities into 


a Marine officer.” In battle, Maurer says, 
Matt was “a rock, very calm, collected. 
And he projected a persona of a quiet pro- 
fessional.” But he could also break the ten- 
sion with a wise-ass comment or a “wink 
of an eye or a glance that could bring you 
down off your adrenaline high and get you 
back to the task at hand.” 

Matt was protective of his parents, al- 
ways painting a rosy picture of the state of 
things in Iraq. “Not too much else going 
on over here,” he wrote in his last letter 
home, having volunteered to return to 
combat a third time. “The latest plan has 
us getting relieved mid-March, and home 
by April Ist.... Pll be a civilian on Sep- 
tember 1, just enough time to take all my 
leave.... Honestly, do you know anyone 
else who can repeatedly fall, ass-back- 





Surviving loss: Matt Lynch, above, was killed in Iraq; 
his parents, Bill and Angela Lynch, at left. 


wards, into great situations?” 

Only recently has Bill Lynch been able 
to look at photographs of his son. He says 
he'll never again be able to watch home 
movies. “To see it too vividly is to long,” 
he says, and to long is to grieve.” 

Since Matt’s death, the Lynches have 
moved to the coast of North Carolina. 
When they still lived on Long Island, 
where Matt is buried, his mom would reg- 
ularly visit his grave; his dad, from time 
to time. “But I found it very difficult,” he 
says. “Again, that longing. I’m looking at 
a stone. Why do I want to look at a stone? 
I want to see a young man who was run- 
ning like the wind.” a 


Sisk is a North Carolina-based writer and 
editor. 


Hear the Lynch family’s story in their own words: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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lectetrs 


From million-dollar historic documents that shaped our national character 


to the controlled chaos of a breathtaking garden, members of the Duke 


community reveal how they came to own objects of inestimable value. 


n the evening of Monday, 

December 17, 2007, David 

M. Rubenstein ’70 arrived 

at Sotheby's New York 

salesroom on the Upper 

East Side for an invitation-only 

preview of the next day’s auction. Ruben- 

stein was interested in one item in particu- 

lar: the last surviving copy of the 1297 

version of the Magna Carta in private hands 
and the only one in the U.S. 

As cofounder and managing director of 
the Washington-based Carlyle Group, 
Rubenstein has helped build one of the 
world’s largest private-equity firms. But 
as he scanned the fragile parchment that 
still bore the royal seal of King Edward I, 
Rubenstein saw the document not 
through the eyes of a shrewd businessman 
considering a worthwhile investment but 
from his perspective as the only child of a 
working-class family, a dedicated student 
of history, and a self-made man who, by his 
own measure, embodies the promise of the 
American Dream. 

“When our founding fathers began work- 
ing on what would become the Declaration 
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By BRIDGET BOOHER 


of Independence and, later, the Constitu- 
tion,” he says, “they looked to the Magna 
Carta as the basis for citizens’ rights.” Con- 
sidered the birth certificate of freedom by 
historians, the Magna Carta was first drafted 
in 1215 by English barons who wanted to 
limit the powers of King John. The king 
signed the document but showed no indi- 
cation he intended to honor its terms. 

The document underwent several revi- 
sions through the years, until, in 1297, it 
was officially enacted into English law. 
Among its core precepts are liberties and 


“When I saw it at the auction preview that 
night, a light bulb went off, and I knew I 
had to buy it.” He confided his decision to 
no one, not even his wife or three children. 
He was back in Washington the next day, 
completed his scheduled appointments, 
then flew back to New York for the auc- 
tion. Traffic in New York was so bad that 
he made it to Sotheby’s only minutes be- 
fore the bidding began. 

The document was estimated to go for 
as much as $30 million; Rubenstein says 
he did not set an upper limit on how much 


“| told them | was late because |’d bought 
the Magna Carta. They didn’t believe me.” 


protections that endure today: no taxation 
without representation, no person above 
the law, the right to due process. 

“I read that it was going up for auction 
and became concerned that it might be 
purchased by someone who would take it 
out of the United States,” says Rubenstein. 


he was willing to spend. When bidding 
ended only minutes after it had begun— 
at $21.3 million—Rubenstein was the 
Magna Carta’s new owner. Sotheby’s offi- 
cials gave him the option of slipping out a 
private door or meeting with the group of 
international reporters curious to discover 
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David M. Rubenstein 


who had bought the historic document. 
He opted for the latter. “I wanted people 
to know my reasons.” 

Rubenstein told reporters that he had 
bought the Magna Carta “as a gift to the 
American people.” He stipulated that it 









Historic Documents 


continue to be on public display at the Na- 
tional Archives, where it had been on loan 
from the Ross Perot Foundation since the 
Texas billionaire and former presidential 
candidate had purchased it in 1984 for 
$1.5 million. 





Philanthropic impulse: Rubenstein answers 
reporters’ questions moments after buying a copy 
of the 1297 version of the Magna Carta. 


(The press conference delayed 
Rubenstein’s arrival at a business 
dinner that evening. “I told them I 
was late because I'd bought the 
Magna Carta,” he recalls, smiling. 
“They didn’t believe me.”) 

Although he says he doesn’t con- 
sider himself a collector by nature, 
Rubenstein is drawn to seminal his- 
torical documents. In 2008, he pur- 
chased a rare 1823 copy of the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
is on permanent loan to the U.S. 
State Department. That same year 
he bought a copy of the 1863 
Emancipation Proclamation, signed 
by Abraham Lincoln, and arranged 
for it to be placed on permanent 
loan to the White House. 

He says he had thought it might 
be displayed in the Lincoln Bed- 
room, which served as a presidential 
office before the West Wing was 
built. Instead, President Obama 
chose to place it in the Oval Office, 
unveiling it before a group of civil 
rights leaders on Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s birthday earlier this year. 

Rubenstein says his philanthropic 
impulses spring from a deep sense 
of patriotism and gratitude for how 
far he has come: from his blue-collar 
beginnings in Baltimore to attend- 
ing Duke on an academic scholar- 
ship to succeeding in the upper 
echelons of the international busi- 
ness world. Purchasing and preserving his- 
torically momentous documents such as 
the Magna Carta, he says, is one way he can 
begin to repay “the great debt I have to our 
country for the good fortune I have had to 
be an American.” 


G Justin Lane/epa/Corbis 
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Blake Byrne Art 





lake Byrne’s eyes light up as he talks about several recent acquisi- 

tions to his collection of contemporary art—South Africa-born 

Marlene Dumas’ “very sexy” image of a part of the female anatomy, 

Spaniard Javier Perez's bronze sculpture of a tree trunk, and Chi- 

nese artist He Sen’s photorealistic painting of a woman seductively 
smoking a cigarette. 

“I can’t wait to get the Sen in my house,” says Byrne 57. 

Byrne is well known in the art world, often appearing on lists of top 
collectors, including ARTNews’ 200 most important American collectors in 2001 
and Art & Antiques’ “100 Top Collectors Who Are Making A Difference” in 2007. 
His collection includes a who’s who of artists from the late-twentieth and early- 
twenty-first centuries—Jasper Johns, Sol LeWitt, Ed Ruscha, Claes Oldenburg 
as well as up-and-coming artists who have gone on to wider acclaim, such as 
Nayland Blake, Jim Shaw, and Kehinde Wiley. 

After graduating from Duke, Byrne earned an M.B.A. from Columbia Univer- 
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Art smart: Byrne in his Los Angeles home with 
portrait by John Sonsini; Kehinde Wiley’s 
St. John the Baptist Il. 


sity and entered the broadcasting field, eventu- 
ally becoming partner of Hearst Argyle Com- 
munications and, later, president and general 
manager of KCAL. With his former wife, he put 
together a modest collection of original art. 

But Byrne’s art education began in earnest in 
1986 when he was living in the midst of the vi- 
brant art scene in midtown Manhattan. It was 
a boom time for the art market, and Byrne 
began reading avidly and visiting galleries to 
learn more about contemporary art. “One of the 
galleries | would pop into on Saturday after- 
noons was Jack Tilton’s,” he says. “I remember 
telling him that I felt as though I would never 
know enough about art to collect it. He sug- 
gested I attend Art Basel [in Basel, Switzerland] 
that June to see what I liked.” 

For three days, Byrne walked through the 
citywide international art show, writing down 
the names of artists and works that caught his 
eye. At the end of those three days, he shared 

his list with Tilton, 


WM who helped winnow 
| felt as his selections. With 
a self-imposed budg- 

th Ou 8 h | et of $50,000, Byrne 


took the leap, buy- 
ing six works, all 
but one of which he 
still owns. “That ex- 
perience immediate- 
ly made me fall in 
love with collecting 
art,” he says. 

He began learn- 
ing everything he 
could about the 
contemporary art 
market and _ pur- 
chased thousands of 
paintings, sculp- 
tures, and mixed- 
media works. Over 
the years, he has 
made significant 
contributions of 
artwork from his 
collection to Duke 
and serves as chair 
of the Nasher Mu- 
seum of Art’s board 
of advisers. 

Unlike collectors 
who see artwork pri- 
marily as a strategic investment, Byrne says he 
must be energized and excited by a piece to con- 
sider purchasing it. His advice for beginning 
collectors is to embark on a path similar to the 
one he’s taken. “Start going to galleries with 
your friends,” he says, “and only buy what your 
heart tells you you have to have.” 


would never 
know enough 
about art 

to collect it.” 





Promised Gift of Blake Byrne 'S7 























wo years ago, Nancy Sanders 

Goodwin '58 erected a deer-proof 

fence around Montrose, the his- 

toric, sixty-one acre property in 

Hillsborough, North Carolina, she 
has transformed into a series of gardens that 
attracts horticulturists and gardeners from 
around the world. 

On a cool spring morning in late May as 
she walks past an explo- 
sion of purple, fuchsia, 
and pink poppies swaying 
in a slight breeze, Good- 
win lists the flora that 
have made a comeback 
since the voracious pests 
have been banished from 
the grounds —hostas, day 
lilies, cyclamen, phlox. 
“I’m born again,” she says. 

Goodwin calls herself a 
gardener, an understate- 
ment akin to calling Maria 
Callas a singer. She has 
been captivated with 
plants her whole life. Her 
parents grew trees, shrubs, 
and flowers at their Durham home, and 
Goodwin learned the careful patience 
needed for cultivating plants when a reluc- 
tant iris in her care failed to bloom for years 
(see Duke Magazine, September-October 
2000). At Duke, she took a plant taxonomy 
course with botany professor and plant phys- 
iologist Aubrey Naylor, learning the scien- 
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tific foundation of what would become her life’s passion. “I’m so _ Blossoming: Amid spring 
lucky that I’ve found the one thing I really love to do,” she says. poppies, Goodwin surveys 

Goodwin and her husband, Craufurd Goodwin Ph.D. 58, a _ Montrose’s natural wonders. 
longtime economics professor at Duke, bought Montrose in 1977. 

(Craufurd Goodwin's own collection—art from the Bloomsbury coterie of British artists, 
writers, and intellectuals—was the focus of a yearlong celebration at Duke in 2008-09.) 
Listed on the National Register of Historic Places, Montrose had been the estate of William 
Alexander Graham, a 
North Carolina gover- 
nor and a U.S. and state 
| love the element of surprise.” —_ senator, and his wife, 

Susan Washington Gra- 

ham. When the Good- 
wins bought the estate, some of the original gardens the Grahams planted 
remained. But in the more than three decades since, Nancy Goodwin has 
gradually created a breathtaking landscape. 

Though carefully thought out—there are, for example, sections devoted 
to tropicals such as bananas, cannas, and agaves; a scree garden with se- 
dums, cacti, and ferns; and a terraced woodland area with hellebores, 
primroses, and snowdrops—the gardens have a feeling of spontaneity, an 
impression Goodwin encourages. “The challenge of whether or not I can 
grow a certain plant is not the point anymore,” she says. “It’s the flow of 
the garden that matters. I love the element of surprise. There is something 
new to see every day.” 

Montrose is nature at its most glorious, with unusual hybrids, unexpected 
color pairings, and textural symphonies. It is also rich with memories. “The 
garden is an accumulation of associations,” says Goodwin. There are plants 
sown from seeds given to her by fellow horticulturists, bulbs that thrived despite droughts, 
cuttings from friends who are no longer living. Goodwin’s mother loved wildflowers, and 
every April, when bloodroot and trillium bloom, “it’s like she is here with me again.” 

Although Goodwin can’t bear the thought of missing a day in the gardens, she knows 
that the day will come when she and Craufurd are no longer able to maintain the gardens 
and the nineteenth-century house and outbuildings that make up Montrose. In 2007, 
they established the Montrose Foundation, which will preserve and sustain the gardens 
and buildings in perpetuity. 


“It's the flow of the garden that matters. 
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hristoph Gut- 
tentag, dean of 
undergraduate 
admissions, had 
~~” a few false starts 
on his way to becoming a 
clock collector. There was 
his short-lived phase of ac- 
quiring Art Deco appli- 
ances. After the third or 
fourth waffle iron, he real- 
ized such a collection could 
quickly become unwieldy. 
Then there was the cocktail- 
shaker period, but since he 
rarely drinks cocktails, it 
seemed silly to collect some- 
thing he wouldn’t use, even 
occasionally. 

It was only after buying 
his second vintage electric 
clock that he realized he'd 
found an object that cap- 
tured his imagination, that 
he could afford to buy in 
quantity, and that wouldn't 
take up too much room. 

He quickly zeroed in on 
clocks made by Telechron— 
originally the Warren Clock = 
Company, founded by an in- 
ventor named Henry Ellis 
Warren—which produced 
elegantly designed, meticu- 
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lously engineered clocks. Telechron was eventually acquired by 
General Electric, which closed its last Telechron manufacturing 
plant in the late 1970s. Guttentag’s collection consists mostly of 
clocks produced during the company’s Art Deco period. 

“There are two reasons why I find Telechrons so interesting,” Gut- 
tentag says. “One is that they are so beautiful. The company used 
some of the country’s top designers. And, second, they represent a 


period when clocks 








Christoph Guttentag Clocks 





he wound up with about 
a dozen Telechrons that 
he had to haul home in an 
Eddie Bauer duffel bag. 
“That's when I realized 
that even though it 
wasn't quite out of con- 
trol, it had become a bit 
of an obsession.” 

Of the more than 300 
clocks he has collected, 
only forty-four are on 
display in his office, tak- 
ing up an entire wall. 
(The rest are on display 
at home or in storage.) 
His favorites include the 
architecturally evocative 
Bakelite Electrolarm 
models; the Telart 4F5, 
with its classic deco style; 
and the Paul Frank\l- 
designed Moderne 431. 
He's also personalized his 
automobile license plate 
to read “Telechrn” (North 
Carolina plates allow only 
eight characters.) 

Guttentag says he has 
reached the limits of col- 
lecting Telechrons. “Every 
now and then I'll go on 
eBay and see if there’s 
anything I don’t have, 


but eBay is a mixed blessing. You can see what’s out there, but 
it removes the thrill of the hunt. For me, that was always part of 
what made it enjoyable.” 

Although Telechrons are known for their accuracy, Guttentag 
keeps only three of his office collection models plugged in. They 
are strategically placed around the room so that no matter where 
he is, he can inconspicuously glance at the time while convers- 


ing with a visitor. 


a7 years bey : Wf ‘ - A / ‘ 4 
became remarkably “eBay is a mixed blessing. You can see what's out there, Checking your 


accurate. Warren in- 
vented a clock that 
combined a synchro- 
nous motor with the 
alternating currents provided by elec- 
tric companies, and that turned plug- 
in clocks into reliable timepieces. In 
fact, many of his ‘master clocks’ were 
responsible for keeping the current 
steady at sixty hertz.” 

At the time, Guttentag was work- 
ing in admissions at the University of 
Pennsylvania, a job that required a lot 
of travel. Wherever he went, he’d 
comb thrift stores and antique malls 
in search of Telechrons. At his acquis- 
itive peak, during an admissions re- 
cruiting trip to the Pacific Northwest, 
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but it removes the thrill of the hunt.” 





Timeless classics: Guttentag, top, holds Mirolarm model; 
above, Bakelite Electrolarm and Monitor Top models. 


watch while talk- 
ing to someone is 
rude,” he notes.) 
A recent visitor 
wondered whether Guttentag saw 
any irony in the fact that he collects 
timepieces and the fact that time 
drags for the tens of thousands of 
high-school seniors anxiously wait- 
ing to hear from his office during ad- 
missions season. “I never thought of 
that,” he says. “But what’s ironic is 
that I have a really difficult time 
being on time.” 
Without looking at his watch, he 
wraps up the conversation and heads 
to his next appointment—late. 











f Margaret Riley’s life had a theme 
song, she says, it would be “The Long 
and Winding Road.” From a summer 
trip to Europe when she was in high 
school to a pivotal Peace Corps stint in 
Colombia to earning graduate degrees in 
intercultural communication and interna- 
tional affairs, Riley has embraced the un- 
expected twists and turns of a life devoted 
to being a citizen of 
the world. As associate 
dean and director of 
Duke’s Global Educa- 
tion Office for Under- 
graduates, formerly 
the study-abroad office, Riley now oversees 
initiatives that help students embark on 
their own lifelong journeys of international 
engagement. 

Riley’s peripatetic ad- 
ventures began when she 
was sixteen. Her mother 
inherited money from 
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to use part of it to send 
Riley abroad for the sum- 
mer. “I’m the fourth of six 
children,” she says, “and of all 
the kids in my family, my 
mom decided to send me. 
Ever since then, my life has 
been different than what I’d 
imagined.” 
Today, from her office in the 
renovated Smith Warehouse 
complex near East Campus, 
Riley is surrounded by evi- 
dence of her international 
travels. Dozens of globes oc- 
cupy nearly every surface. An 
ostrich egg embellished with 
an Old World map is perched 
on a metal stand. Two others 
float in the air, held in place 


Photos by Les Todd 


Globetrotter: Orbs 
of all shapes and 
sizes make up 
Riley’s collection, 
including ostrich 
egg model, left, 
and wind-up toy, 
top right. 





by electromagnetic fields. 
There are globe ornaments, 
globe golf balls and Hackey 
Sacks, globe clocks, an astro- 
logical brass globe, a Water- 
ford crystal globe, and Riley’s 
favorite, a standing floor globe 
in which each country is 
crafted from a different hand- 


carved, semi-precious gemstone. 
“There was never one moment when I 
realized I had a collection,” says Riley. “I 


net a } 


her brother and decided i ig 


would look for them on my travels, and 
then people started bringing them to me.” 
To her, a globe’s value is less important 
than its novelty. She’s acquired globes 
from throughout the U.S. (from Kansas 
City to Kalamazoo), during her interna- 
tional travels (from Prague to Beijing), and 
even on routine trips to Costco or a Hall- 
mark store. She found a lovely pair of 
wooden globe bookends at a garage sale for 
five dollars and a spinning crystal globe at 
a Virginia truck stop. 





om: When Riley consid- 


ers her globe collec- 

tion, she is reminded 
| of the people and 
places she’s encoun- 
tered in the fifty coun- 
tries she’s visited (so 
far), the cities and cul- 
tures she’s not yet ex- 
plored, and the meta- 
phors the spheres 
represent. She reaches 
onto a shelf and takes 
down a Plexiglas rec- 
tangle filled with a 
globe suspended in oil and water. When 
the cube is shaken, the liquids mix to- 
gether and then begin to separate. As they 


do, the heavier oil causes the globe to turn. 

She retrieves another globe, a puzzle 
about the size of a tennis ball. The delicate 
orb retains its round shape only because 
the interconnected pieces hold one another 
in place. Riley gently rolls it in the palm 
of her hand. | 


Learn about additional collections, including tobacciana, 
radio transcripts, and lost gloves: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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What’s Next? Follow Your Passion and Find Your Dream Job 
by Kerry Hannon '82. Chronicle Books, 2010. 288 pages. $22.95, 


onventional wisdom says that when 
the economy is in recession and un- 
employment is high, people are 
more likely to hunker down than to 
change jobs. But an increasing 
number of older workers are bucking the 
trend, often giving up lucrative, but un- 
fulfilling, careers to follow their passion. 

The national business media, from For- 
tune to Bloomberg Businessweek, 
have become fascinated with these 
renegades from traditional careers 
and corporate America, devoting 
regular columns to telling their 
stories and referring to their new 
careers as “second acts.” Kerry 
Hannon has followed this trend 
for more than three years, writing 
a regular feature in U.S. News G 
World Report about those who 
make dramatic career moves. In 
What's Next, she gathers and ex- 
pands on these stories, adding 
tips and resources for those who 
want to get started on their own 
second act. 

What's Next is a book that en- 
courages career voyeurism. For 
many, the idea of throwing in the 
towel as a tenured professor, for 
example, and starting a chocolate 
company is the stuff of fantasy, 
yet it makes for fascinating read- 


What's Next is a book that encourages career voyeurism. 


ing. Hannon follows each short profile 
with a probing interview, asking ques- 
tions about surprises, finances, and the 
kind of preparation that helped the person 
succeed. The answers are unlikely to per- 
suade anyone to become a chocolatier, but 
that’s not the point. Hannon’s intent is to 
inspire her readers to visualize doing what 
they really love, while helping them fig- 
ure out what it will take to get there. 
The reasons for a second act are many 
and complicated. Some of those profiled, 
like Ken Rynne, a lawyer turned political 
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satirist, are finally giving themselves per- 
mission to turn a lifelong interest like 
music into a career. Others felt compelled 
to take action because of a major event in 
their lives, with 9/11 and the collapse of 
the World Trade Center causing several to 
re-evaluate what was important in their 
lives. For Donald Covington ’66, manda- 
tory retirement from the Navy was the 
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Your Dream Job 
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KERRY HANNON 


U.S. News & World Report Contributing Editor 





catalyst for pursuing his lifelong interest, 
the circus. 

Hannon chooses as her subjects inter- 
esting people who have made dramatic 
changes, and she writes about them in a 
compelling way. Yet one wonders if her 
stories are truly representative of those 
who have second acts. The majority of ex- 
perienced workers will likely gravitate to- 
ward choices that are closer to their 
current career, often choosing to consult in 
an area in which they are expert. Lowering 
risk and ensuring a financial safety net will 


almost always be key considerations. 

What's Next would have benefited from 
additional stories of people who took their 
existing knowledge and skills and applied 
them in different ways—perhaps going 
from a for-profit company to a nonprofit. 
Organizations like the Peace Corps ac- 
tively seek older employees who want to 
make a difference—particularly those 
with skills in business, health care, or 
teaching. The book has a tip section on 
the Peace Corps, but includes no story of 
an older volunteer. 

Important notes of caution can be 
found in the section “Key Things to Con- 
template Before Making a Major Career 
Change.” Hannon advises would-be en- 
trepreneurs to consider carefully whether 
they enjoy selling themselves and their 
services, highlights the need to be willing 
to change, and advocates learning how to 
handle mistakes gracefully. 

The book offers a wide range of tips and 
resources to those interested in changing 
career directions, providing information 
on everything from fundraising to fran- 
chising. Internet resources are inter- 
spersed throughout the book; there is also 
an appendix of topic-based websites, 
where resources are listed on subjects such 
as social entrepreneurship and volunteer- 
ing. Finding the information will not be 
easy, however, as What's Next has no top- 
ical index. Without reading each story, it 
is difficult to determine where you could 
easily discover, for example, how to find 
a “vocation vacation.” 

Hannon is recognized as one of the best 
and most experienced personal-finance 
writers in the country. Her website 
demonstrates that she also understands 
what it takes to change the direction of 
your career effectively. So it is curious that 
in What's Next she chooses to take verba- 
tim the advice of a transitions expert and 
a career coach, rather 
than sharing her own 
perspective teased from 
multiple experts. 

Still, What's Next is an engaging and 
well-written book. Through its stories, 
and the advice of those who have already 
taken the plunge, Baby Boomers will find 
multiple paths to their own second acts. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran 1s president of Curran Career Consult- 
ing, former Fannie Mitchell Executive Director 
of the Duke Career Center, and program direc- 
tor of Catapult Advising. 








Noah’s Compass 
by Anne Tyler ’61. Random House, 2010. 
288 pages. $25.95. 


hose of us with literary aspirations 

at Duke heard early of Anne Tyler. 

Reynolds Price 55 sometimes dis- 

cussed his former student, who at 

sixteen was not only astonishingly 
gifted but had enrolled in the first class 
Price ever taught, in 1958. “I thought 
the students were all going to be like 
that!” he said. Years later in a different 
class, Price read aloud for us a story Tyler 
had written as a sophomore, “The Saints 
in Caesar’s Household.” Although Tyler 
seldom publishes short fiction, it’s an ex- 
traordinary story about a girl who returns 
home to see a childhood friend who has 
suffered a mental breakdown. 

Hearing it read in Price’s rich baritone 
added gravitas, not that any was needed. 
Yet our reaction was conflicted. On the 
one hand, Tyler was a Duke student, like 
us, and had composed a magnificent 
story here. Perhaps we could do the same. 
Yet equally strong was the feeling: I'll 
never write like that—it’s time to give up 
writing and turn to accounting or bank- 
ing. For several decades now, Tyler has 
figured as both a major American novelist 
and one of Duke’s presiding literary spir- 
its, hovering over and inspiring a genera- 
tion of student writers. 

Whereas the young Tyler, fresh from 
Raleigh’s Broughton High, is woven into 
the literary mythos of Duke, it is the ma- 
ture Tyler, with eighteen novels to her 
name, who gives us Noah’s Compass, a tale 
of late adulthood. Liam Pennywell is a self- 
effacing, unreflective, and somewhat de- 
feated sixty-one-year-old who is entering 
“the final stage, the summing-up stage” of 
his life. Recently dismissed as a “fifth- 
grade teacher in a second-rate private boys’ 
school,” Liam moves to a smaller, cheaper 
apartment on the outskirts of Baltimore, 
which he views as “the final dwelling place 
of his life.” On his first night there, Liam 
is attacked by an intruder, leaving him 
with a bandaged head, bite marks, and no 
memory of the event. 

While losing his teaching job failed to 
rouse the stoic, emotionally detached 
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Tyler’s genius is in her ability to 
reveal the unexpected depths 
and complexities that reside 
within and guide ordinary lives. 


Liam, the loss of a few hours of memory 
becomes a point of fixation: “I’m missing 
a piece of my life.” Ironically, the attack 
is about the only part of Liam’s life he 
wishes to remember. Over the last several 
decades, Liam, we gradually learn, has re- 
treated from and forgotten most of his 
past, including his two failed marriages 
and the growth of his three disaffected 
daughters. Like the biblical Noah, evoked 
in the novel’s title as well as in his grand- 
son’s Christian coloring book, Liam, pos- 
sessing neither compass nor rudder, is 
“just trying to stay afloat.” 

Fortunately for Liam, he is surrounded 
by and somehow appeals to various 
women who have not completely given 
up on him: his daughters (Xanthe, Louise, 
and Kitty), ex-wife Barbara, and sister 
Julia. Because so much of Noah’s Compass 
takes place in Liam’s living room, with 
one woman exiting through a door as an- 
other enters, the novel feels at times like 
an English drawing-room comedy, yet 
without the farce and with characters 
whose speech is plain rather than clever. 
Behind these many women, we eventually 
discover, is Liam’s first wife, Millie, a 





waifish, fragile musician who was the 
love of his life. Having overdosed on 
pills early in their marriage, Millie left 
Liam a widower, alone and broken with 
a toddler. Subsequently he abandoned 
his dissertation and academic career and 
never seems to have recovered. 

Yet all these years later, along comes 
Eunice, and Liam’s world begins to 
change. Twenty years younger than 
Liam, Eunice works as an assistant for 
Ishmael Cope, a wealthy developer. Her 
job is to guide the aging Cope through 
transitions and help him remember 
names. Liam is attracted less by Eu- 
nice’s features—she is frumpy, bespec- 
tacled, and as socially inept as he—and 
more by the role she fills for her boss. 
In Liam’s eyes, Eunice serves as “a re- 
memberer,” which is precisely what he 
desires at this point in his life. 

A muted courtship ensues, and Liam 
casts off inertia and starts to wake up. 
“It’s as if I’ve never been entirely pres- 
ent in my own life,” he 
realizes. Human interac- 
tion increases, and _ his 
youngest daughter, Kitty, 
even moves in with him. 
Yet Eunice, who brings in- 
timacy and spontaneity, 
possesses a large secret, 
which threatens everything 
and tips the novel in a dif- 
ferent direction than one anticipates. Al- 
though not among Tyler's finest 
novels—which include Dinner at the 
Homesick Restaurant, Celestial Navigation, 
and Saint Maybe—Noah’s Compass quietly 
reveals and explores familiar truths, par- 
ticularly how we retreat when times turn 
difficult, then fool ourselves by forgetting 
what happened. 

Tyler’s genius is in her ability to reveal 
the unexpected depths and complexities 
that reside within and guide ordinary 
lives. As I’ve grown older, I am, perhaps, 
less in awe of the teenage girl who, as a 
Duke undergraduate, wrote so master- 
fully. Yet I feel increasing admiration for 
the mature novelist from Baltimore, who 
for half a century has spun deeply affect- 
ing tales of familial struggle while serv- 
ing, for those of us at Duke, as a genial, 
wise, and clear-eyed literary spirit. 


—James Schiff 
Schiff ’81 teaches English at the University of 


Cincinnati and is the author of several books 
on contemporary American fiction. 
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As a founding member of 

the Duke University Library 
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back over the Board's twenty- 
year history with enormous 
pride because during that time 
| have witnessed 


of Duke's libraries. 


—Merilee Bostock ‘62 
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Testing the waters: Students at the Duke Marine Lab in Beaufort in 1986 jump 
off a research vessel into the Atlantic—some more safely than others. 
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ine weather and stimulating educational sessions were 
the hallmarks of this year’s Reunions Weekend 
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In addition to full borrowing privileges at most of Duke's libraries, alumni can now access more than 7,000 journals 
through a joint effort by the library and the DAA. The service allows alumni anywhere to access library databases for personal, 
non-commercial use, through a special portal on the library website. 


Teaching for the Long Haul 


English professor’s approach is award winning 


n the first Friday in April, English professor Thomas Fer- 

raro was ina grumpy mood. He’d just come from teaching 

his “Readings in Genre” class, an introductory course that 
emphasizes critical reading and analyses of a wide range of 
texts. “I thought that the students had been prematurely dis- 
missive of Toni Morrison’s Sw/a,” he recalls, still visibly disap- 
pointed. “It’s a much trickier text than Be/oved—it can’t be 
taught in high school.” 

He says he was still reviewing the class discussions in his mind 
when someone knocked on his door. It was Kim Hanauer '02, 
director of the Duke Alumni Association’s young-alumni and 
student programs. “At first I thought she was asking me to per- 
form some task,” such as serving as a panelist at a Reunions pro- 
gram, he says. But Hanauer was there to deliver the news that 
Ferraro had been selected as the 2010 Alumni Distinguished 
Undergraduate Teaching Award (ADUTA) winner. Nominated 
and selected entirely by students, ADUTA winners receive a 
cash award of $5,000, plus 
$1,000 to give to the Duke 
library of their choice. 

For Ferraro, the selection 
was a welcome affirmation 
that his teaching approach— 
demanding that students dig 
deeper into an author’s in- 
tent or a text’s narrative to 
reveal complex themes appli- 
cable to their own lives—is 
valuable and, perhaps, life 
changing. “I’m happy about 
the award for many reasons,” 
he says. “When I first came 
to Duke, English was the 
second-most popular major, 
so to see the humanities rec- 
ognized is good. But I also 
teach for the long haul; it 
takes time to see how cri- 
tiquing the contemplative 
and meditative components 
of literature can serve as 
equipment for living. All of 
us are hungry for that.” 

During a conversation 
with a visitor, Ferraro dis- 
plays the approach that in- 
spires his students: an 
unusual hybrid of high- 
minded literary theory and 
pop-culture consciousness, 
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Ferraro: ADUTA winner praised for sparking students’ intellectual curiosity. 





woven together with threads that include gender politics, religious 
history, and ethnic influences. In the course of a half-hour conver- 
sation, he invokes The Sopranos and The Wire, William Faulkner’s 
debt to Dante, and a subtext in The Godfather in which the male 
characters’ inability to control female sexuality leads directly to 
shattering violence. 

In their nominations, Ferraro’s current and former students voice 
their appreciation for the ways in which Ferraro sparks their intel- 
lectual curiosity and pushes them to work through the hardest 
challenges to achieve greater clarity and understanding. 

“The discoveries we made each day made it so that tired, over- 
worked college students actually looked forward to going to his 
classes, no matter how sick or sleep deprived we were,” wrote one 
nominator. “In this professor’s classes, I learned to embrace the parts 
of a text which confused me the most, and to embrace the confusion 
for what it could show me once [I] worked through [it]|—a break- 
through in my intellectual attitude that may be the most valuable 
one of my college experience.” 

Another noted that Ferraro 
“encourages not only academic 
writing, but beautiful, powerful 
prose that does more justice to 
the text it means to analyze.... 
[He] really puts the sexy and 
edgy back into the study of Eng- 
lish literature.” 

Ferraro has taught at Duke 
for twenty-two years. He grad- 
uated from Amherst College 
and earned his M.Phil. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Yale Uni- 
versity, where one of his faculty 
mentors was future Duke presi- 
dent Richard H. Brodhead. 

Ferraro’s scholarship focuses 
on American literature and cul- 
ture, particularly the conver- 
gence of religion, ethnicity, and 
media arts. His book Fee/ing Ital- 
ian: The Art of Ethnicity in Amer- 
wa (NYU Press, 2005) received 
a 2006 American Book Award 
from the Before Columbus 
Foundation. 

The ADUTA award will be 
presented at Founders’ Day Con- 
vocation, September 30. 
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—Bridget Booher 
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A “Rockstar Professor 


usan Tifft Remembered 


usan Tifft "73, who died on April 1, had a remarkable record 
with Duke University, where she taught for a decade, and with 
Duke Magazine. 

In 1983, she was recruited to join the Editorial Advisory Board 
of the magazine, at the time a start-up publication, and she re- 
mained on the board until the time of her death. (In the maga- 
zine’s twenty-fifth anniversary issue, published just over a year 
ago, she mused about the future of journalism—a profession she 
looked at not with conventional despair but rather with confi- 
dence that it was at a “thrilling juncture.”) She was also a longtime 
board member of Duke Student Publishing, which publishes The 
Chronicle. Reporting on her death, 
the newspaper noted that “at a school 
without a formalized journalism 
Tifft 
young journalists and served as an in- 


major, mentored budding 
valuable resource for students inter- 
ested in learning about a rapidly 
changing media landscape.” 

In a tribute also appearing in The 
Chronicle, longtime history professor 
William Chafe said that Tifft was one 
of the first students he taught at 
Duke, in 1972. He recalled her as 
“sharp, deeply inquisitive, and imme- 
diately engaged by the issues of civil 
rights and feminism that we dis- 
cussed in my course.” Offering the 
perspective of a current student, 
Laura Keeley °11 wrote a column— 
headlined “A Rockstar Professor” — 
reflecting on Tifft’s “News as a Moral 
Battleground” course. “Professor Tifft 
had that intangible gift that only the 
best professors have,” she wrote. “She 
inspired her students to push them- 
selves and never give less than their 
best efforts.” 

In his own Chronicle commentary, 
another of Tifft’s former students, 
Martin Barna ’02, wrote that a skill 
that makes a great journalist—main- 
taining relationships—made her 
“a beloved professor, mentor, and 
friend.” Class-specific matters sparked 
a decade of conversation between them that went on to encompass 
“all of life—and all of wine,” he added. 

Barna and Joel Fleishman, a longtime public policy professor for 
whom Tifft worked after graduating, were among the speakers at 
an April memorial service at Harvard University. Tifft’s husband, 
Alex Jones, is director of the Joan Shorenstein Center on the Press, 
Politics and Public Policy at Harvard. Fleishman said that Tifft, 
through her long battle with cancer, never lost “the very same joy, 
enthusiasm, and humor that she brought to her life’s journey.” 

Selected as one of the university's first young trustees, Tifft was 
also the choice of her fellow students as graduation speaker in 
1973. In that speech, she talked about the challenges of finding a 
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Indelible influence: Tifft remembered as a beloved professor, mentor, and friend. 


A 


meaningful path in life in a time of turmoil at home and abroad: 
“We are waiting to find a direction, to find out who we are, where 
we are going, to find purpose in the ambiguous world in which 
we live,” she said. 

After she graduated, the world didn’t become less ambiguous, 
but Tifft showed a strong sense of direction. She went on to hold 
a series of public-affairs positions: press secretary for the Federal 
Election Commission, press secretary for the 1980 Democratic 
National Convention, speechwriter for the Carter-Mondale cam- 
paign. For about a decade, beginning in 1982, she was a national 
writer and associate editor for Time, where she wrote about poli- 
tics, economics, foreign affairs, and 
education. She also earned a master’s 
degree in public administration 
from the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard. 

Tifft was deeply attuned to media 
practices and personalities: She was 
coauthor, with Alex Jones, of The 
Trust: The Private and Powerful Fam- 
ily Behind The New York Times, which 
was a finalist for the National Book 
Critics Circle Award in biography. 
Her first biography, also coauthored 
with Jones, was The Patriarch: The 
Rise and Fall of the Bingham Dynasty, 
an acclaimed biography of the fam- 
ily behind the Louisville, Kentucky, 
newspapers. 

But she found her calling as a 
teacher; from 1998 until 2009, she 
was the Eugene C. Patterson Profes- 
sor of the Practice of journalism and 
public policy at the Terry Sanford In- 
stitute (now the Sanford School). The 
honor that meant the most to her 
was the Sanford School’s creation in 
2009—coinciding with her retire- 
ment from her Duke teaching posi- 
tion—of the Susan E. Tifft Prize for 
Teaching and Mentorship. 

After being diagnosed with can- 
cer in August 2007, Tifft began 
keeping a personalized website 
through a service called Caring- 
Bridge; the site drew more than 40,000 visits. In her last entry, 
a week before she died, she wrote: “My oncologist on Monday 
advised me to think about what I want my legacy to be. I have 
been ruminating on that. My conclusion? I want my legacy to 
be all of you—my friends, loved ones, former students—a human 
chain of those who have guided and influenced me, and whom I 
touched and influenced.” 

In the same posting, she offered her version of final advice to 
that long human chain that knew Susan Tifft as a vital link: “Al- 
ways do the right thing,” she said, paraphrasing Mark Twain. “It 
will gratify your friends and enrage your enemies.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise 


Chris Hildreth 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


From the Vault 
(ollecting for future generations 


n1892, a young Trinity College 
history professor named 
Stephen B. Weeks came up with 
a plan to enhance the school’s 
meager collection of historical ma- 
terials. He established the Trinity 
College Historical Society and asked 
students and faculty members to 
join. The society’s objective was to 
“collect, arrange, and preserve a li- 
brary of books, pamphlets, maps, 
charts, manuscripts, papers, paint- 
ings, statuary, and other materials 
illustrative of the history of North 
Carolina and of the South, to rescue 
from forgetfulness the names and 
deeds of our first settlers, to encour- 
age original work in the field of 
Southern History and to promote 
the study of the same by means 





of lectures and publications.” 

By 1894, the society had founded 
a museum and begun to collect 
relics of historical interest. When 
the Trinity Library opened in 1904, 
the new facility included a display 
room and a fireproof vault to store 
the society’s treasures. These treas- 
ures included materials such as bul- 
lets from the Battle of the Crater 
near Petersburg, Virginia; a 1769 
edition of Plutarch’s Lives once 
owned by North Carolina Federalist 
and U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
James Iredell; and the papers of 
North Carolina author Edwin 
Wiley Fuller. 

By 1906, the collecting focus of 
the society and museum shifted 
from relics to documents and 
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printed materials of historical and 
research value. Thanks in large part 
to students, who solicited family 
and friends for documents and 
relics, the society owned more than 
500,000 pieces of manuscript ma- 
terial by 1938. 

These collections are the foun- 
dation of Duke’s present Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and Special Collections 
Library and University Archives. 

An exhibition of the relics and 
documents collected by the Trinity 
College Historical Society will be on 
display in the Perkins Library Gallery, 
August 3 through October 10. 


—Kkim Sims, University Archives 
















Treasure trove: Trinity College Historical Society holdings, first stored in a fireproof vault, evolved into today’s Rare Book, 


Manuscript, and Special Collections Library. 
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CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address, 

* For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

* For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable, 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve you 

better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Bruce K. Goodman’ 
time Achievement Award from the Western Golf 


17 has received the Life- 


Association and the Evans Scholars Foundation. He 
also recently celebrated his 60th wedding anniver- 
Marty. 


sary with his wife, 


Park, Ill 


They live in Highland 


John M. Rosenberg '53 was the Berea College 
commencement speaker at the midyear graduation 
ceremony this past December and received an hon- 
orary doctor of laws. He served as a trial lawyer and 
section chief in the civil rights division of the U.S. 


Department of Justice for eight years and then be- 


There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: — (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


came director of the Appalachian Research and De- 
fense Fund of Kentucky for 28 years. 


Fred Webb Jr. '57 was honored by the depart- 
ment of geology at Appalachian State University, 
which he chaired for 22 of the 38 years he was on 
the faculty there. The outdoor geology lab was 
named after him. 


Richard J. Wood '59 was awarded the Order of 


the Rising Sun, Gold and Silver Star, one of the 
highest honors bestowed by the government of 
Japan. He is a professor and dean emeritus of Yale 
University Divinity School, president emeritus of 
Earlham College, and a former president of the 


Japan Society. He has served as co-chair of the 
Japan Conference on Cultural and Educational In- 
terchange and as chair of the Japan-U.S. Friendship 
Commission. Throughout his career, he has worked 
to encourage and enable American students to 
study abroad in Japan. 


John F. Lovejoy Jr. '60 led a medical team to 
Haiti, serving at H6pital Sacré Coeur in Milot, 
Haiti. Among other things, his team delivered an 
artificial leg for a Haitian girl injured in the quake. 
Lovejoy is a retired orthopaedic surgeon and lives 
with his wife, Harriet, in Jacksonville, Fla. 


1960s 
61 | 


Barbara Baroff Kavanagh ‘61 is the founder 
and president of the Arizona Myeloma Network, 
started in 2004 as a grassroots cancer-advocacy and 
community-education organization. In 2007, she 
cofounded the Tissue Donor Awareness Program 
and was honored by the governor of Arizona for her 
work; she also received the Phoenix Business Journal 
Health Care Heroes Award and was named volun- 
teer of the year by the Arizona Rural Health Care 
Association. She is the author of Training Volunteers 
for the New Millennium: An International Connection 
(2003) and the cowriter of two other books. 


Thomas J. Sherrard III 66 has been ranked 
among Tennessee's Best 150 Lawyers for 2010 by 


April 8-10 


April 8-10 
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We) New RohiRAS 
BC onversifn Opportunity 


My 


As of January 1, 2010, the $100,000 
adjusted gross income limitation for converting 
a traditional IRA to a Roth IRA no longer applies. 
This means that, regardless of income level, 
you may convert a traditional IRA to a Roth 
IRA. If you choose to take advantage of 
this opportunity, you could incur significant 
income taxes. 


A charitable gift to Duke can help offset those 
taxes. You might even consider a life income 
gift, which would generate an income stream 
for you and/or your loved ones. 


To learn more about Roth IRAs — or to explore 
gift plans that can help you meet your 
financial and philanthropic goals — visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning, or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 
Email _ giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
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BusinessTN magazine. He practices corporate law at 
Sherrard & Roe, in Nashville, where he is a found- 
ing partner. 


Patricia Blevins Webster B.S.N. 69 was 
elected a fellow of the American Academy of Psy- 
chotherapists; she has served as chair of the acad- 
emy’s ethics committee for 10 years. She also 
recently cowrote a book called Winning at Love (Bas- 
com Hill, 2010) and, in September 2009, was in- 
ducted into the Universal Martial Arts Hall of Fame. 


1970s 


"71 April 8-10 

Peter B. Marco 771 has been promoted to execu- 
tive vice president and CEO at Luquire George 
Andrews, an advertising, marketing, and public- 
relations firm in Charlotte. 


Andrew C. Parker '72 has been promoted to 
the rank of minister counselor in the U.S. Foreign 
Service. He serves as consul general at the U.S. 
Embassy in Tel Aviv, Israel, where he lives with 
his wife, Sheryn, and their son, Clay. 


Donald R. Cassling ‘73 has been named in 
IVinois Super Lawyers 2010. He is a commercial 
litigator in the Chicago office of Quarles & Brady. 


Robert D. Peltz '73 has been named in Florida 
Super Lawyers 2010. He practices maritime, trans- 
portation, and commercial law in the Miami office 
of McIntosh, Sawran, Peltz & Cartaya, where he is a 
partner. 


Kenneth W. Starr J.D. '73 became the 14th pres- 
ident of Baylor University in Waco, Texas, on June 1. 
iw A) April 8-10 
Constantine H. Kutteh II J.D. 76 was re- 
elected for a second term as mayor of Statesville, 
N.C., in November. Before being elected to his first 
term in 2005, he spent 16 years on Statesville’s city 
council. He recently received the Citizen of the Year 
Award for 2010, presented by the Greater Statesville 


Chamber of Commerce. He is a lawyer with Pope, 
McMillan, Kutteh, Privette, Edwards & Schieck. 


B. Kelly Graves 177 has been named in Barron's 
Top 1,000 Advisors. For the past 22 years, he has 
been a partner at Carroll Financial Associates Inc., 
in Charlotte, where he specializes in retirement 
planning and wealth transfer. 


Carl A. Tandatnick '77 is an anesthaesiologist 
and artist whose work has been exhibited world- 
wide. He uses electron-micrograph images of 
healthy and diseased blood cells to create abstract, 
large-scale silkscreen prints. His installation “Life 
in Crisis” was recently exhibited at the Alternative 
Museum in New York and the Artspace gallery in 
Richmond, Va. He lives in Florida. 


William H. Cunliffe Jr. 78 has received a 
Grammy Award for his arrangement of the “West 
Side Story Medley” from the CD Resonance Big Band 
Plays Tribute to Oscar Peterson (Resonance Records, 
2009). He is an associate professor of music at Cali- 
fornia State University-Fullerton. He has composed 
music for orchestras, big bands, films, and advertis- 
ing campaigns and is a jazz pianist. 


Elinor Divine Benedict ’53 


Promise Fulfilled 


n 1953, the year after Sylvia 

Plath won the Mademoiselle 

Fiction Contest, Elinor Divine 

Benedict heeded the advice of 
Duke English professor William 
Blackburn and submitted to the 
contest a short story she had writ- 
ten for his class. Based loosely ona 
case she had heard about during a 
summer stint as a newspaper re- 
porter, “The Onlooker’ tells the 
Story of a child’s drowning from 
the perspective of the victim’s 
older brother. 

“I sent it in and didn’t think 
anything more about it,” she re- 
calls, “and then right around the 
end of the semester, | heard that 
I'd won. | remember that | was 
getting ready to take an exam and 
wondering what it meant” to win 
such an honor. Winners of the 
magazine contest, designed to 
identify promising young women 
undergraduate writers, include 
Joyce Carol Oates and Doris Betts. 

Despite Blackburn’s encourage- 
ment—he wanted her to turn the 
story into a novel—Benedict was 
hesitant to consider writing as a 
profession. “At the time | didn’t 
want to do brave things like go to 
England on a Fulbright or start a 
career. | wanted to get married to 
my dear boyfriend. For several 
years afterwards, | was quite con- 
flicted because winning had been 
such a big deal.” 

Benedict used the prize money 
to buy her wedding dress for her 
marriage to that boyfriend, Sam 
Benedict. She devoted her time 
and energy to rearing the couple’s 
three children. By the time the 
children were in high school, Bene- 
dict finally had the time to con- 
sider writing again. She started out 
by working part time at a local 
newspaper near the family’s Ohio 
home, and then went back to 
school to earn a master’s degree in 
English from Wright State Univer- 
sity and an M.F.A. in writing from 
Vermont College in 1983. She fell 
deeper in love with poetry (she'd 
had several poems published in 
The Archive, the Duke literary pub- 
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lication) and began submitting 
work to anthologies and journals. 
Postponing her writing career 
did not diminish the talent that the 
Mademoiselle judges recognized. 
Benedict has gone on to produce 


five chapbooks, win a number of 
awards for her poetry (including 
the National Writers Union Poetry 
Prize and the Sandburg-Livesay 
Poetry Award), and receive four 
nominations for the Pushcart Prize. 
She also launched and edited a lit- 
erary Magazine called Passages 
North, which published for more 
than a decade. 

In 2000, Benedict won the May 
Swenson Poetry Award for A// That 
Divides Us, a collection of poetry 
and short stories. Judge and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Maxine 
Kumin noted that Benedict’s voice 
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“is Clear, direct, yet artful. The sen- 
sibility that pervades these poems 
is that of a mature woman with an 
inquiring mind and a strong sense 
of family attachments.” 

Last year, Benedict published 





her second collection, Late News 
From the Wilderness, and like its 
predecessor, it encompasses the 
whole of life—the joy of young 
marriage and the journey it por- 
tends; the beauty and dangers of 
wilderness; the fervent, unspoken 
prayers for children and elderly 
parents. 

As a twenty-one-year-old, 
Benedict may have lacked bravery. 
But it’s clear she has since faced 
the unknown with a fearless 
embrace. 


—Bridget Booher 
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Linda A. Malone } D. °78 will lead a seminar at 
William & Mary Law School in which her students 
will write and research legal memos on behalf of the 
chief prosecutor for the Office of Military Commis 
sions at the Pentagon. This work will help support 
the government's case against the detainees currently 
being held at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. She has previ- 
ously supervised students in preparing memoranda 
for the judges of the Iraqi Special Tribunal, the court 
that tried Saddam Hussein. She is Marshall-Wyche 
Foundation Professor of law and director of the 


Human Security Law Program at the law school 


Michael J. O’Foghludha '78 will run fora Su- 
perior Court seat in Durham this November. He is 
the managing partner of Pulley, Watson, King & 


Lischer, where he has practiced law since 1987 


Fred E. Goldring ‘79 has been appointed to 
President Obama’s Committee on the Arts and the 
Humanities. He is a cofounder of Goldring, Hertz 
& Lichtenstein, an entertainment-law firm in Cali- 
fornia, and cofounder of MemBrain, an entertain- 


ment consultancy. 


1980s 


ie 30th Reunion Apri/ 8-10 


J. Bradford Mclilvain B.S.M.E. ’81 has joined 
the Philadelphia office of Archer & Greiner as a 
partner. He will practice law related to construc- 
tion, development, and environmental issues. 


Jeffrey N. Vinik B.S.C.E. ’81 has purchased the 
Tampa Bay Lightning, a National Hockey League 


team. He is the principal owner of Vinik Asset 
Management 


Alan M. Ruley '82 has been named in Bess 
Lawyers in America 2010 in the area of commercial 
litigation. He is a lawyer at the Winston-Salem of 
fice of Bell, Davis & Pitt 


Shayne T. Doty '83 has accepted the position of 
vice president of external affairs for the Asia Soc iety 
in New York. He was the director of advancement 


and external relations for the Washington National 
Opera 


EXaH 25th Reunion Apriss-10 


Alison Amoroso '87 has published Unwanted 
Hair and Hirsutism (Your Health Press, 2009), 
which examines various conditions that contribute 
to rapid or heavy hair growth. Amoroso contributed 
to the latest edition of Our Bodies, Ourselves and 
writes and edits articles about women and public 
policy. She cofounded and edited the original Teen 
Voices magazine, an educational publication by, for, 
and about teenage girls. 


Stephen B. Crain ‘87 has been elected toa 
three-year term on the management committee of 
Bracewell & Giuliani, an international law firm. A 
partner working in the firm’s Houston office, he fo- 
cuses his practice on litigation and disputes in the 
energy sector. 


Kenneth M. Pinnow ’87 has published Lost to 
the Collective (Cornell University Press, 2010), 

which explores the history and significance of sui- 
cide and its challenge to the social-science estab- 
lishment in the early years of the Soviet Union. He 
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Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes 
embody the true spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether 
it is on the field, in the classroom, or in the community, the men and 
women who wear the Duke uniform are without a doubt what 

makes Duke Athletics so special. Duke student-athletes arrive 

as winners, grow as people, and leave as champions. 
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is an associate professor of history at Allegheny Col- 
lege in Meadville, Pa. 


Amanda Lamb Griffin '88 has published her 
third book, Evil Next Door: The Untold Story of a 
Killer Undone by DNA (Berkley Books, 2010), 
which examines the rape and murder of a Raleigh 
woman and the detective work that resulted in the 
conviction of her neighbor. Griffin is a television 
journalist who covers crime for WRAL-TV in 
Raleigh. She lives in Cary, N.C., with her husband 
and two daughters. 


Richard H. KuhIman ’88 has joined the St. Louis 
office of Bryan Cave, an international law firm, as a 

partner. He will focus on securities litigation and rep- 
resent insurance companies and other concerns in liti- 
gation related to employment and product reliability. 


Gregory L. Slover B.S.M.E. ’88 has retired 
from the Air Force. He served for 21 years and 
reached the rank of lieutenant colonel. He flew aer- 
ial-refueling missions during the Gulf War and the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina conflict. He later served as a 
test pilot, squadron commander, and deputy group 
commander at Edwards Air Force Base. He will 
continue to serve as a Civilian test pilot. 


Theodore M. Lothstein '89 has started a pri- 
vate law practice in Concord, N.H., called Loth- 
stein Law Office. He focuses on DUI defense, 
criminal litigation in state and federal courts, and 
appeals. He lives in Concord with his wife, Penni, 
and their two sons. 


Jay C. Miniati ’89 is chief actuary and founder of 
Jay Miniati Inc., an actuarial consulting firm. He 
specializes in employer-based health-care plans. He 





lives in Tampa, Fla., with his wife, Danielle, and 
two children. 


MARRIAGES: Phylis J. Peotter '84 to John 
Mattheson on April 4, 2009. Residence: Milling- 
ton, N.J. 


BIRTHS: Third child and son to Richard G. 
Minor ’84 and Linda Trees on Dec. 16, 2009. 
Named James Andrew Minor...Second child and 
first daughter to Jay C. Miniati '89 and 
Danielle Miniati on Feb. 18, 2010. Named Whit- 
ney Anne. 


1990s 


David E. Lees M.B.A. ’90 cofounded myCIO, an 
advisory firm that provides financial consulting 
services. In 2009, he was ranked ninth nationally 
on Barron’s list of Top 100 Independent Advisors. 
He has been listed as one of Worth magazine’s Top 
100 Independent Advisors for the past nine years 
and as the top-ranking “Wealth Magnet” by Ac- 
counting Today. He lives in Bryn Mawr, Pa., with his 
wife, Connie, and their three children. 


Sarah Sparboe Thornburg 90 has been 
named a member of the board of directors of 
McGuire, Wood & Bissette, a law firm in Asheville, 
N.C., where her practice focuses on wills, trusts, 
and estates. She has worked there since 1998. 


Gerold Bepler HS '91 was named president and 
CEO of the Barbara Ann Karmanos Cancer Insti- 
tute at Wayne State University in Detroit. He is a 
thoracic oncologist, and his research has focused on 


treating non-small-cell lung cancer, the most com- 
mon form of lung cancer. 


April 8-10 


Robert T. Tally Jr. 91, J.D. '01 has published 
Melville, Mapping and Globalization: Literary Cartog- 
raphy in the American Baroque Writer (Continuum 
Books, 2009). He teaches American and world lit- 
erature at Texas State University. 


Richard D. Crossland Jr. M.B.A. '92 has been 
named 2010 Coach of the Year in the category of 
Best Client Results by ActionCOACH Business 
Coaching. He lives in Dublin, Ohio, with his wife, 
Jennifer; a daughter; and a son. 


Steven L. Kennedy '92 has been appointed 
managing partner in the Atlanta office of the law 
firm Seyfarth Shaw. He represents banks and bor- 
rowers in loan workouts. He lives in Mableton, Ga., 
with his wife, Stacie, and two children. 


A. Kent Altsuler '93 has been named a share- 
holder in the law firm Nathan Sommers Jacobs in 
Houston, where he lives. 


Floyd V. Chandler A.H.C. '93 has published 
Beyond the Grave: Love and Immortality (Wipf and 
Stock, 2009), a collection of his sermons and reflec- 
tions that suggests there are several valid spiritual 
pathways. He is a retired Army chaplain and a Uni- 
tarian Universalist minister, and lives in Tripp- 
stadt, Germany, with his wife, Natalija, and their 
daughter, Katherine. 


Peter A. Lemieux '93 had an exhibition of his 
photographs at the World Affairs Council in San 
Francisco. The photographs spotlight the everyday 


Sarah Mcllroy ’93 





Designing Fashion 


oing clothes shopping with 
a preadolescent girl can be 
a lesson in frustration. 
Children’s sizes are too 
small or, even worse (in the eyes 
of a middle-schooler), too “baby- 
ish,” while junior styles can be im- 
modestly skimpy. Even though 
there is a booming market of 
music (think Justin Bleber), shows 
(anything Disney), and products 
(cell phones, spas) aimed at 
“tweens” —mostly girls between 
the ages of eight and twelve— 
there has been a surprising void in 
the clothing sector. Until now. 
Fashion Playtes is a company 
catering to girls (and their parents) 
who want an alternative to the 
mass-produced sameness of stores 
like Old Navy and the hormonally 
charged campaigns of stores like 
Abercrombie & Fitch that are 
aimed at older teens. The brain- 
child of Sarah Mcllroy 95, the com- 
pany’s founder and CEO, Fashion 
Playtes operates a website that al- 
lows girls to design and customize 


Charlene Peters 


clothing, place an online order for 
the garment, and have their one- 
of-a-kind designs delivered to 
their homes. 

“My mom Is a seamstress, So 
when | was young we would de- 
sign clothes together, and it was 
an amazing bonding time,” says 
Mcllroy. “My oldest daughter is 
seven, and when she started 
sketching clothes and getting in- 
terested in fashion, | realized there 
was a bigger opportunity. If she 
was interested in designing her 
own clothes, | figured that there 
were other girls who were, too.” 

Mcllroy’s instincts were more 
than a maternal hunch. A veteran 
of corporate communications, 
marketing, and strategic-partner- 
ship development, she had worked 
for such powerful brands as Brook- 
Stone, Atari, Apple, Hershey’s, Mi- 
crosoft, and Reebok, among 
others. She put together a market- 
ing plan that focused on the web- 
site as not only a clothing-design 
destination for girls, but one that 
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Sarah Mcllroy with daughter Maddie. 


will expand to include a social net- 
working and gaming component. 
To date, the company has secured 
$1.7 million in venture capital. 

“My professional career helped 
me recognize that there was a void 
in the market for tween girls’ 
clothing,” she says. In preparing 
her business plan, she researched 
mass-customization models such 
as the one used by Vistaprint and 
analyzed the costs of manufactur- 
ing and customizing high-quality 
but affordable clothes. 

“The trick with Fashion Playtes 
was to make it kid-desired and 
mom-approved. This is a hard au- 
dience. Girls this age know what 
they want, but their moms are still 
involved in the shopping experi- 
ence. So we really wanted to cre- 
ate an engaged community that 
included girls and their moms.” 

Visitors to the site can select 
from a variety of garments—long 
and short-sleeve T-shirts and 
dresses, leggings and capris, skirts 
and jackets—and embellish by 
using colors and patterns, contrast- 
ing fabric underlayers, ribbons, 
ruffles, rosettes, and rhinestones. 
There’s even an option to create a 
customized label for each gar- 
ment—or for a whole line. “Right 
now we have about two million 
combinations,” she says. 

Eventually, says Mcllroy, young 
designers will be able to collabo- 
rate virtually with one another, 
comparing Ideas and combina- 
tions. The site has already proven 
popular with daughter Maddie, 
who also serves as one of the site’s 
models. The concept has attracted 
the attention of retail analysts, 
media outlets, and blogs aimed at 
parents. Mcllroy says her current 
goal is to secure one or two addi- 
tional strategic partners and con- 
tinue expanding the brand, 
perhaps to younger and older girls, 
and maybe their brothers and 
mothers, too. “The sky’s the limit,” 
she says. 


—Bridget Booher 
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realities of poverty and the international health-care 
effores of the Daughters of Charity 


Hardy Vieux '93 has received the 2010 Pro Bono 
Lawyer of the Year Award from the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar, He is of counsel with Blank Rome and 
is the president of the Duke Alumni Association 


Robyn Fader Buckley '94 was promoted to di- 
rector of hospital medicine at Scot & White 
Healthcare in Round Rock, Texas, and was ap- 
pointed associate professor of internal medicine at 
Texas A&M Health Science Center College of Medi- 
cine. She lives in Georgetown, Texas, with her hus- 
band, Tripp, and two children. 


Stacie |. Strong J.D. 94 has received an award 
for outstanding professional article from the Inter- 
national Institute for Conflict Prevention & Resolu- 
tion. The article, “The Sounds of Silence: Are U.S. 
Arbitrators Creating Internationally Enforceable 
Awards When Ordering Class Arbitration in Cases 
of Contractual Silence or Ambiguity?” was pub- 
lished in the Michigan Journal of International Law. 
The article was cited as persuasive authority to the 
Supreme Court in Sto/t-Nielsen S.A. v. AnimalFeeds 
International Corp. She is an associate professor of law 
at the University of Missouri. 


Christopher J. Vaughn J.D. '94 was listed 
among Business North Carolina magazine's Legal 
Elite for 2010. He is a director of Carruthers & 
Roth and focuses on commercial real estate. He has 
been involved with the Real Property Section of the 
North Carolina Bar Association. 








Are You Having Trouble 
With Your Sleep? 


If you are having trouble going to sleep, 

staying asleep or if you are having other 

sleep related problems, you may wish to 
contact the Sleep Disorders Center at 

Duke Medical Center. We conduct sleep 

research studies, some of which involve 
new or FDA approved sleep medicines 

and other that are non-medication 
treatment studies. 


If you qualify and are interested in 
participating in any of our current 
studies, you may receive free treatment 
and/or reimbursement for your time. 


For more information 
Call 919-681-8797 
or 919-681-8789 
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Heidi Schulz Calhoun-Lopez '95 received che 
Meritorious Service Medal for her work as a legal in- 
structor at the Army Intelligence Center in Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz. She recently returned from Bogota 
and Cali, Colombia, where she participated in law- 
of-war and rules-of-engagement training with the 
Colombian armed forces. She and her husband, 
Thomas, live in Laredo, Texas. 


Mark C. Lamb 95 was re-elected to a third term 
as mayor of Bothell, Wash., by his colleagues on the 
city council, on which he has served since 2004. He 
practices law at the North Creek Law Firm in Both- 
ell, where he lives with his wife, Kimberly, and 
their three children. 


EH Sth Reunion April s-10 


Angelique R. Vincent '97 has been named 
among the Charlotte Business Journal's 40 Under 40. 
She is a partner at the law firm Robinson Bradshaw 
& Hinson, specializing in employment litigation 
and human-resources counseling. 


Christopher C. Lam 198 has been elected part- 
ner at the law firm K&L Gates, where he practices 
commercial litigation. He also was named a 2010 
Super Lawyer Rising Star by Law & Politics and a 
Legal Elite Young Gun by Business North Carolina. 
He and his wife, Anne Dunton Lam '99, live in 
Charlotte with their daughter, Caroline. 


Zachary R. Davis 99 has joined the Philadel- 
phia office of the law firm Stevens & Lee as an asso- 
ciate. He specializes in litigation and labor-and- 
employment law. He lives in Philadelphia with his 
wife, Jennifer Kozlov Davis "99, and their 
daughter, Eliza. 


Marlissa A. Hudson 99 performed with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra in February at Powell 
Symphony Hall. She is a soprano and performed 
works by Scott Joplin and George Gershwin and 
traditional spirituals. 


MARRIAGES: Amy C.J. Quan 99 to John D. 
Cordone on Noy. 7, 2009. Residence: Alexandria, Va. 


BIRTHS: First daughter and son, twins, to 
Melissa Ditz Proctor '90 and Jon Proctor on 
March 24, 2008. Named Rachel Jordan and Evan 
Bix...First child and daughter to Cynthia 
Creamer Benjamin 91 and Paul S. Benjamin 
on Jan. 19, 2009. Named Gabriella Gail... Fifth 
child and third son to Kristi Schweiker Carey 
‘91, M.B.A. "95 and Thomas F. Carey J.D. '95 
on Sept. 9, 2009. Named Troy Malcolm... First 
child and son to Elizabeth Schiebel Albright 
‘92 and Andrew Albright on March 24, 2010. 
Named James Henry Anderson...Second child and 
son to Jason A. Appel 92 and Hilary C. Appel 
on Nov. 8, 2009. Named Gabriel Ethan...Third 
child and son to Jessica D. Berman ’92 and 
Arthur Harvey on Nov. 7, 2009. Named Simon 
Elias Harvey...First child and daughter to Leigh 
A. Dyer "92 on Nov. 24, 2009. Named Avery 
June...First children, twin sons, to Jack Mel- 
nikoff ‘92 and Morgan Melnikoff on Dec. 7, 2009. 
Named Wyatt Brinkley and Blake Austin...Fourth 
child and second son to Eric G. Savage '92 and 
Phyllis F Savage on Dec. 20, 2009. Named Max- 
imus Robert...Second child and son to Margaret 
Coleman Szott '92 and Thomas J. Szort II on 
Oct. 30, 2009. Named Andrew Glenn...Second 
child and daughter to Elizabeth B. Wyatt ‘93 
and Craig Peckham on Feb. 5, 2010. Named Casey 


Hilton Peckham...Second child and first son to 
Robyn Fader Buckley 94 and Francis P. 
“Tripp” Buckley IIl on May 15, 2008. Named Asa 
Rice...Fifth child and third son to Thomas F. 
Carey J.D. '95 and Kristi Schweiker Carey 
‘91, M.B.A. "95 on Sept. 9, 2009. Named Troy Mal- 
colm...Second child and first son to Ramona L. 
Pedersen '95 and Mark Kamiya on July 11, 
2009. Named ‘Takeo Neely Lugo Kamiya... First 
child and daughter to Michelle Kitchman 
Strollo '95 and Michael Stcrollo on Feb. 23, 2010. 
Named Mia Rachel...Second child and daughter to 
Lynne Bornstein Bermont '96 and William 
A. Bermont II '97 on Dec. 20, 2009. Named 
Gabrielle Lea...Second child and first daughter to 
Grace C. Walton-Doherty '96 and William 
Doherty on July 20, 2009. Named Phoebe Alexan- 
dra Doherty...Second child and daughter to 
William A. Bermont II 97 and Lynne Born- 
stein Bermont '96 on Dec. 20, 2009. Named 
Gabrielle Lea...First child and son to Heather 
Jennett Sponberg 97 and Brant Sponberg on 
Aug. 17, 2009. Named Rowan James...First child 
and daughter co Susan Thompson Tilton '97 
and Fred Tilton on Sept. 28, 2009. Named Madelyn 
Elizabeth... .First child and daughter to O. Wendy 
Leembruggen Zachary '97 and Marcus 
Zachary on May 3, 2009. Named Taylor Rachel... 
Second child and firse daughter to Michael W. 
Bowling '98 and Ursula B. Bowling, adopted on 
Aug. 22, 2009. Named Joy Aanya...First child and 
son to Kevin L. Dalal 98 and Chanel Reedy 
Dalal '98 on Jan. 12, 2010. Named Tyson Joel... 
Second son and first daughter, twins, to Michael 
H. Richardson M.B.A. '98 and Beth Handerger 
on Feb. 9, 2010. Named Zachary Aiden Richardson 
and Julia Ariel Richardson...Second child and son 
to Jason E. Watson 98 and Sarah E. Watson on 
Aug. 28, 2009. Named Drew Aaron...First child 
and daughter to William A. White 98, M.B.A. 
03 and Rebecca White on Dec. 12, 2009. Named 
Natalie Louise...First child and son to Tiffany 
Hamburger Becker '99 and Jason Becker on 
Jan. 3, 2010. Named Robin Jefferson... First child 
and son to Janelle Weaver Duthie 99 and 
Colin Duthie on Dec. 16, 2009. Named Campbell 
Robert...First child and son to Rachel N. Han- 
naford '99 and Justin Lerer on Dec. 8, 2009. 
Named Zachary Paul Lerer...Second child and first 
son to Lindsay Hume Jordan 99 and John S. 
Jordan on Dec. 9, 2009. Named Grady Sanford... 
Third child and second son to Nicole Stewart 
Maddox '99 and Stephen Maddox on Jan. 4, 2010. 
Named Spencer Gabriel...First child and daughter 
to Kendra Basner Mallen '99 and Seth Mallen 
on Sept. 4, 2009. Named Brey Mindel. 


2000s 


Jeffrey R. Lam ‘00 is an associate at the law of- 
fices of Alan Goldfarb in Miami, representing indi- 
viduals and families who have suffered serious 
injuries and wrongful death. He was previously an 
associate with Butler Pappas. He lives in Palmetto 
Bay, Fla., with his wife, Brooke. 


ey oth Reunion April 8-10 


Lauren Sardina Cosulich ‘(2 is a wealth man- 
ager in San Francisco and serves on the board of 
trustees for the nonprofit organization Creating Eco- 
nomic Opportunities for Women. 


Juliette P. White M.PP. 02 has been named a 
shareholder at Parsons Behle & Latimer, a law firm 





in Salt Lake City. She is a member of the litigation 
department and focuses on general commercial liti- 
gation and intellectual-property litigation. 


Lisa M. Bowens M.TS. 04, Th.M. 06 has been 
named the winner of the Word & World Essay Prize 
(2009-10) for doctoral candidates in theology and 
religion. Her essay, on the role of John the Baptist 
in the Gospel of Matthew, will appear in Word & 
World: Theology for Christian Ministry, a quarterly 
journal published by Luther Seminary in St. Paul, 
Minn. She is a doctoral candidate in New Testament 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Devon M. Jeffcoat M.D. '04 traveled to Haiti 
as part of an orthopaedic trauma team from the 
Hospital for Special Surgery, in New York, where he 
is a fellow. He lives in New York with his wife, 
Heather Condon Jeffcoat D.P-T. 02, and 
their daughter, Kieran. 


ele Sth Reunion apriss-i0 


Andrew R. Schmidt B.S.E. '06 has been pro- 
moted to senior consultant in the New York office 
of Mars & Co., a management-consulting firm spe- 
cializing in business strategy. 


Paula R. Long 09 has been awarded a 2010 
Gates Cambridge Scholarship. She will pursue a 
master of philosophy in Asian and Middle Eastern 
studies at the University of Cambridge. 


MARRIAGES: Jeffrey R. Lam ’00 to Brooke 
A. Bloom on Novy. 22, 2008. Residence: Palmetto 
Bay, Fla....Heidi P. Zak 00 to David Spector on 
Oct. 3, 2009. Residence: New York... Jennifer 
Koh B.S.E. '01 to Michael Randall 01 on Jan. 
23, 2010. Residence: San Diego...Daniel S. 
Wang B.S.E. '01 to Nikki Warren on Sept. 26, 
2009. Residence: Reston, Va....Lauren E. Sar- 
dina 02 to Jared U. Cosulich on Oct. 11, 2009. 
Residence: San Francisco...Emily W. Holt ’03 to 
John A. Siracusa '()3 on Aug. 8, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Washington...Paul Gojkovich III '05 to 
Lauren A. Deysher '06 on Jan. 2, 2010. Resi- 
dence: New York...Patricia E. Paula ‘05 to 
Reginald A. Williamson on Aug. 22, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Atlanta...Jasmin H. Sukati '05 to 
Michael Volkel on Oct. 25, 2008. Residence: 
Raleigh...Stephanie F. Brooks ’06 to 
Michael A. Holliday B.S.E. 06 on March 13, 
2010. Residence: Philadelphia...Lauren A. 
Deysher '06 to Paul Gojkovich III ’05 on Jan. 
2, 2010. Residence: New York...Michael A. 
Holliday B.S.E. '06 to Stephanie F. Brooks 
06 on March 13, 2010. Residence: Philadelphia. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Caroline 
Nichol Campbell '00 and Charles J. Campbell 
on Dec. 17, 2009. Named Charles William. ..Sec- 
ond child and first daughter to Taylor Smith 
Day '00 and J. Nathan Day B.S.E. ’01 on 
March 19, 2010. Named Emily Caroline...First 
child and daughter to Susan Schell Matter ‘00 


| and Drew M. Matter on March 15, 2010. Named 


Katherine Marshall...First child and son to Alexis 
Heiden Strauss 00 and Jared M. Strauss 
’00 on Jan. 4, 2010. Named Aron Heiden...Second 
child and son to Faison Gibson Sutton ’00 and 
Houston Sutton on Oct. 10, 2009. Named Drake 
Gibson. ..First child and daughter to J. Nathan 
Day B.S.E. 01 and Taylor Smith Day ’00 on 
March 19, 2010. Named Emily Caroline... First 
child and son to Michael S. Ehrlich 01 and 
Lauren J. Ehrlich on Sept. 14, 2009. Named 


Damien Hoffman 700 
Wall Street Analyst 


hen Damien Hoffman 

was a boy, his grandfa- 

ther started teaching 

him about the stock 
market and about legendary in- 
vestors like Peter Lynch and Warren 
Buffett. “Stocks, along with sports, 
became a favorite topic for me,” 
says Hoffman. “| remember going 
to the mall to see what the hot new 
thing was, finding out which com- 
pany made it, and then looking up 
their stock ranking.” 

When Hoffman came to Duke, 
he chose to major in public policy 
because it allowed him to explore 
his interests in economics, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology—subjects rel- 
evant to understanding the stock 
market and other Wall Street-re- 
lated trends. But Hoffman also had 
a strong entrepreneurial spirit that 
led him to launch a start-up Inter- 
net company after graduating and, 
later, work for a boutique sports- 
investment company. 

Today, Hoffman oversees a fi- 
nancial website called Wall St. 
Cheat Sheet, which combines his 
enterprising mindset with his inter- 
est in financial markets. Based in 
Asheville, North Carolina, Hoffman 
Starts his day by scrolling through 
his Google Reader subscriptions, 
which aggregate headlines from 
more than fifty financial and eco- 
nomic websites. “Our website 
doesn’t recycle opinions; we look 
for hard data and then form our 
own opinions from that,” he says. 
(Hoffman’s brother, Derek, is the 
site’s CEO.) 

In addition to analysis and re- 
porting, Hoffman conducts inter- 
views with Wall Street insiders and 
analysts. Headlines and stories run 
the gamut, from sovereign debt to 
debates over the future of newspa- 
pers and the costs of cap-and-trade 
policies, to fluctuations in the gold 
and silver markets. Wall St. Cheat 
Sheet is designed for investors and 


Katy Cook 


financial professionals, but its tone 
iS more laid-back than buttoned- 
down. After Goldman Sachs’ Lloyd 
Blankfein was quoted as saying he 
was simply a banker doing “God’s 
work,” Wall St. Cheat Sheet pack- 
aged a story called “What Would 
God Say About Goldman?” that in- 
cluded video interviews with clergy 
discussing money and ethics, 
among other topics. 

Funded through a combination 
of advertising and subscribers 
(there’s a premium content portion 
of the site), Wall St. Cheat Sheet is 
the starting point for other Web- 
based “cheat sheet” sites that in- 
clude the real estate, technology, 
and leisure sectors. “It’s part of a 
long-term business plan. We want 
to trademark the ‘cheat sheet’ 
model and build it out in the same 
way that the ‘for Dummies’ brand 
has,” Hoffman says, referring to the 
plethora of how-to books marketed 
to beginners (Antiquing for Dum- 
mies, Anger Management for Dum- 
mies, etc.). 

Wall St. Cheat Sheet has created 
a buzz in financial circles. The Wall 
Street Journal called it one of the 
top finance blogs on the Web, and 
it has been mentioned by /he At- 
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lantic and USA Today along with 
general-interest websites such as 
The Huffington Post. Hoffman says 
that unlike outlets that are owned 
by media conglomerates, Wall St. 
Cheat Sheet is able to provide ob- 
jective reporting that is both in- 
formed and unvarnished. 

When asked to provide his pre- 
diction of how the markets will per- 
form in the coming year, Hoffman 
observed that “on the economy 
Side, it will be slow going until we 
are able to start adding jobs ina 
Significant way. And even when we 
begin adding jobs again, it will take 
five to eight years for employment 
rates to get back to where they 
were before the [2008] crash. On 
the stock-market side, the Federal 
Reserve |s basically printing money, 
and as long as that happens, the 
money will need to find a home. 
The real-estate market is awful, 
and there aren’t a lot of other in- 
vestment opportunities, so people 
are putting money back into the 
stock market. Even though the 
economy is still puttering along, 
the stock market is starting to look 
good again.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Beckett Noah...Firse child and daughter to Kris- 
ten Stenvall Shejen ‘01, M.B.A. ‘08 and 
Matthew Shejen on Feb. 6, 2010. Named Camden 
Elizabeth...First child and daughter to Adam P. 
Burns B.S.E.E. ‘02 and Jennifer Kennedy 
Burns ‘02 on Jan. 12, 2010. Named Adelyn 
Second child and daughter to Bradley J. 
McMinn ‘02 and Melanie Truesdale McMinn 
02 on Feb. 14, 2010. Named Vivianne Clare 

First child and son to Samuel S. Wellman 

M.D. ‘02 and Danielle Wellman HS '09 on 

Dec. 27, 2009. Named Jack Gardner 
and son to Michael W. Wick B.S.E. '02 and 
Heather Sharkey Wick '(04 on March 14, 
2009. Named Andrew Nicholas... First child and 
daughter to Juliana Swanson Peacock B.S.E 
‘OS and Ben S. Peacock on Jan. 26, 2010. Named 
Mary Grace...First child and son to Oleg Cross 
LL.M. '06, J.D. ‘06 and Natalie Prescott J.D 
25, 2009. Named Andrei Peter 

First child and son to Danielle Well- 
man HS ‘09 and Samuel S. Wellman M.D 
‘02 on Dec. 27, 2009. Named Jack Gardner. 


Deaths 


Orvetta Weston Masterson 33 of Austin, 
Texas, on Dec. 6, 2009. She received a master’s de- 


Grace 


Firse child 


‘06 on Sept 


Cross 


gree from the University of Virginia and was a 
teacher in North and South Carolina before moving 
to Texas. She is survived by two daughters, including 
Aileen Masterson Moodie '77, and two grand- 
children, including Amanda R. Moodie '08. 


Richard S. Pindell Jr. 34 of Wilmington, 

N.C., on Oct. 10, 2009. He worked for Burlington 
Mills for 30 years before retiring to Wrightsville 
Beach, N.¢ 


working as a charter-boat captain specializing in 


> whe re he Spent more than 20 years 


deep-sea fishing and diving. He is survived by his 
companion, Stella Klinefelter; ewo sons; five grand 
children; and eight great-grandchildren 


Elizabeth Boyd Thorne '34 of Greensboro, on 
Nov. 14, 2009. She was a teacher in Mocksville, 


N.C., for several years. She is survived by two daugh- 


ters, five grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren 


Margaret Davey Barbee R.N. ‘35 of Clearwa- 
ter, Fla., on Jan. 18, 2010. She was a nurse at Mor- 
ton Plant Hospital in Clearwater. She is survived by 


a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, and a niece 


Alma Hedrick Brady ’35 of ( )sprey, Fla., on Jan 
8, 2010. She worked for B.V. Hedrick Gravel and 
Sand Co. in Salisbury, N.C., a business founded by 
her father, and became chair emeritus of the com- 
pany. She was on the North Carolina Arts Council, 
helped establish the Brady Foundation, and, with 
her late husband, Charles, endowed the Brady Au- 
thor’s Symposium at Catawba College. She is sur- 
vived by a son, three daughters, a sister, and seven 
grandchildren, including Alexis E. Ellis ‘11. 


Wilson C. “Bunk” Everhart °36 of Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., on Dec. 21, 2009. He received his medical 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania and 
served as a surgeon in the Army during World War 


Il. He practiced as an ob-gyn for 44 years. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters; a son; a stepson; a step- 
daughter; seven grandchildren; three great- 
grandchildren; a niece, Anne Everhart Bradley 
‘66; and a nephew, James E. Everhart '76. 


Leonard Broom Ph.D. '37 of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on Nov. 19, 2009. He was a professor of soci- 
ology at the University of California~-Los Angeles for 
19 years, serving as department chair and editing 
American Sociological Review. He later served as chair 
of the sociology department at the University of 
Texas-Austin and retired as professor emeritus from 
the Australian National University. He is survived 
by his wife, Gretchan; a daughter; a son; and five 
grandchildren 


Frances Estes Reagan B.S.N. ’37, R.N. 37 of 
Macon, Ga., on Dec. 2, 2009. She was a registered 
nurse and worked at the Medical Center of Central 
Georgia until her retirement. She is survived by a 
daughter, four grandchildren, and 10 great-grand- 
children. 


William Hammond ’38 of Falls Church, Va., on 
Dec. 10, 2007. He was a career officer in the Air 
Force and retired as a lieutenant colonel. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; two daughters; a son; six 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Joseph M. White '38 of Largo, Fla., on March 
9, 2008. He served as a lieutenant in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II and flew bombing missions from 
the USS Randolph in the Pacific theater. He was 
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www. TheBrownstonesDurham.com 


r Eades urban living at its finest in this 


distinctive community of 13 elegantly designed 


townhomes. Located at the convergence of Duke 


University, Brightleaf Square, and the historic 


Trinity Park neighborhood, The Brownstones 


feature classic exteriors inspired by turn of the 
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century urban dwellings and a host of exceptional 
amenities. Roof gardens, elevators, and a courtyard 
name only a few. Numerous attractions are within 
walking distance. We invite you to learn more 
about The Brownstones, Downtown Durham's 


most sophisticated residential address. 
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Underwood Realty 
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awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
Air Medal. After the war, he worked in banking in 
Winston-Salem, Cleveland, and Chicago. Survivors 
include a sister. 


Elizabeth Whitaker Heimburger 39 of 
Birmingham, Ala., on Dec. 14, 2009. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Robert F. Heimburger 
HS ’45; two sons; 12 grandchildren; and 12 great- 
grandchildren. 


Ivan W. Brown Jr. B.S.M. 40, M.D. ’40, of 
Lakeland, Fla., on Nov. 20, 2009. He served as a 
surgeon in World War II, establishing a blood bank 
in the European theater. In 1960, he became Duke's 
first James B. Duke Professor of surgery. He in- 
vented and patented the Brown-Harrison Heat Ex- 
changer, a crucial component of the heart-lung 
machine, which made the first open-heart surgeries 
possible. He also designed and built the hyperbaric 
chamber at Duke Hospital. He founded Lakeland 
Regional Medical Center’s open-heart-surgery pro- 


gram 40 years ago. He is survived by two daughters, 


ason, a brother, three grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Geraldine Coburn Cox °40 of Orlando, Fla., on 
Dec. 5, 2009. She was a member of Alpha Delta Pi 
and sang in the Chapel Choir. She received a master 
of arts in teaching from Rollins College and taught 
in the Orlando school system for 10 years. She is 
survived by three daughters, a son, a sister, and 
eight grandchildren. 


Richard W. Finner B.S.M. ’40, M.D. ’40 of San 
Bernardino, Calif., on May 26, 2009. 


Willis W. Harris M.D. ’40 of Bradenton, Fla., on 
Dec. 19, 2009. He received his B.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Florida and served in World War II. He 
practiced as an ob-gyn for more than 40 years in 
Manatee County, Fla. Survivors include his wife, 
Ruth; two daughters; and his grandchildren. 


Maude Kelley Nairn 40 of Everett, Wash., on 
Aug. 30, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. She worked for Pacific 
Northwest Bell before becoming a secretary for the 
Seattle public-school system. She is survived by two 
daughters, a brother, three granddaughters, and two 
great-grandsons. 


Mayra Phillips Scarborough A.M. ’40 of Palo 
Alto, Calif., on May 10, 2009. She studied zoology 
at Duke. 


Thomas D. Everett B.D. '41 of Pembroke, Ky., 
on April 22, 2009. He received a bachelor’s degree 
from Kentucky Wesleyan College in 1938. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Rowena. 


James D. Moody ’41, M.D. ’45 of Orlando, Fla., 
on Sept. 10, 2009. An Army veteran, he practiced 
thoracic and vascular surgery for 38 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Margaret; two daughters; a son; a 
stepson; and two grandchildren. 


Alice Hall Price ’41 of Smyrna, N.C., on Sept. 
29, 2009. She transcribed college science and math 
textbooks into Braille for the blind. She is survived 
by a daughter, two sons, four grandchildren, and a 
great-granddaughter. Her husband, Robert C. 
Price B.S.E.E. ’41, died on Sept. 22, 2009. 


Robert C. Price B.S.E.E. 41 of Smyrna, N.C., 
on Sept. 22, 2009. During World War II, he served 


as a navigator in the Army. After the war, he became 
an electrical engineer for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, where he worked for his entire career. He is 
survived by a daughter, two sons, four grandchil- 
dren, and a great-granddaughter. His wife, Alice 
Hall Price ’41, died on Sept. 29, 2009. 


Anne Reeves Young ‘41 of Naples, Fla., on Aug. 
17, 2009. She was a member of Alpha Delta Pi at 
Duke. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, a sis- 
ter, six grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Lucie O’Brien Milner 42 of Raleigh, on Sept. 8, 
2009. At Duke, she studied English and was a mem- 
ber of Kappa Delta, Hoof ’n’ Horn, and the modern 
dance group. She was an admissions interviewer for 
many years and was president of Duke’s alumnae as- 
sociation. She was also an Iron Duke and a member 
of the Duke Family Association. She is survived by 
three daughters, including Susan Milner Parrott 
'74; a son, John Milner Jr. B.S.E. '79; four grand- 
children, including Macy C. Parker '05; and 
many cousins, including John F. Calvert '58. 


Roberts M. Rees '42 of Pittsboro, N.C., on Sept. 
1, 2009. He played football at Duke and served in 
the Navy during World War II. He was a physician 
who did pharmaceutical research and development. 
He is survived by his wife, Eugenia; a daughter; a 
son; four grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Jeane Estes Tower R.N. '42 of Reno, Nev., on 
Aug. 23, 2009. She was a homemaker. She is sur- 
vived by four sons, a stepson, 11 grandchildren, two 
step-grandsons, one step-granddaughter, nine great- 
grandchildren, and one step-great-granddaughter. 


Lindsay M. Boutelle B.S.C.E. ’43 of Delmar, 
N.Y., on Nov. 15, 2009. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War I and then returned to 
Delmar to work in the family land-surveying busi- 
ness. He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; two sons; 
a stepson; a stepdaughter; two grandsons; a step- 
granddaughter; and a great-granddaughter. 


Lester B. Luborsky A.M. ’43, Ph.D. '45 of 
Philadelphia, on Oct. 22, 2009. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and studied psychology at Duke. He was a psy- 
chologist at the University of Pennsylvania. He is 
survived by a son, two daughters, two brothers, four 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Mary Barnes Brannan B.S.N. ’44, R.N. 44 of 
Mandeville, La., on Nov. 19, 2009. She served in 
the Nursing Corps of the Army in the Philippines 
and worked at Johns Hopkins Hospital in the first 
neonatal intensive-care unit in the U.S. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, two daughters, a sister, and two 
grandchildren. 


John Bratton Jr. B.S.C_E. 44 of Raleigh, on Dec. 
12, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps during 
World War II. He was an engineer and, in 1970, 
founded Wake Stone Corp. He served on the board 
of the National Stone Association. He is survived by 
his wife, Michelle; three sons; four daughters; 16 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


E. Bernard Brogan ‘44 of Hermosa Beach, 
Calif., on Nov. 22, 2009. At Duke, he served as 
president of Duke Student Government and was a 
member of the Chapel Choir, Duke University 
Marching Band, and the debate team. He worked 
for Toyota. Survivors include a sister, Betty Jean 
Brogan ’48. 


A. Weeks Kirkmyer Hill '44 of Irvington, Va., 
on Nov. 15, 2009. She was a member of Pi Beta 
Phi and, after graduating, worked for IBM and 
then as an assistant librarian for many years. She is 
survived by her husband, James; two sons; a daugh- 
ter; two stepdaughters; a grandson; and four step- 
grandchildren. 


Franklin G. Norris ’44 of Orlando, Fla., on Aug. 
26, 2009. He served in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II, reaching the rank of captain. At 
Duke, he was a member of Phi Kappa Psi. He 
earned his M.D. from Harvard Medical School and 
became a thoracic and cardiovascular surgeon, serv- 
ing many hospitals in central Florida. He is survived 
by his wife, Sara; a daughter; a son; three grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Victor A. Politano M.D. ’44 of Miami, on Feb. 
13, 2010. He served in the Navy during World War 
IL and, beginning in 1962, developed and chaired 
the department of urology at the University of 
Miami Medical School, retiring as professor emeri- 
tus in the early 1990s. In 1996, he received the Pe- 
diatric Urology Medal from the American 
Urological Association for his research in pediatric 
medicine. He is survived by his wife, Aida; three 
sons, including Victor A. Politano Jr. '63 and 
P. Michael Politano 68; two daughters; 17 
grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


James L. Chesnut III ’45 of Phoenix, on Nov. 
23, 2009. He received his medical degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh and served in the Navy as 
a lieutenant during the Korean War. He held sev- 
eral leadership positions, including chief of surgery, 
at what is now Scottsdale Healthcare Osborn Med- 
ical Center. He is survived by two sons and five 
grandchildren. 


Thomas P. Peyton III ’45 of Brookhaven, Miss., 
on Feb. 10, 2010. He received a bachelor’s degree 
from Purdue University and served in the Marine 
Corps during World War IJ and the Korean War. He 
worked for Columbia Gas Transmission until retir- 
ing in 1987. He is survived by his wife, Joan; three 
daughters; a son; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Harriet Hylton Barr '46 of Durham, on Dec. 14, 
2009. She received a master’s from the school of 
public health at UNC-CH, where she later worked 
for 28 years, becoming a clinical associate professor 
and then assistant dean for alumni affairs. She re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award and the 
President’s Award from the school for her contribu- 
tions to the field. Survivors include her husband, 
Frank, and two daughters. 


Bruce C. Feiring 46 of Long Branch, N.J., on 
Jan. 7, 2010. He was a member of Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon at Duke and served in the Navy Air Corps dur- 
ing World War II. He was the general manager of 
the Sloves printing division of the Franklin Mint, 
retiring in 1987. He is survived by his wife, Phyllis; 
a son; a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


George C. Lynch 46 of Winston-Salem, on 
Sept. 28, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II. In 1949, he began work as an in- 
structor of medical illustration at Duke and, in 
1954, became director of the medical-illustration 
department at Wake Forest University’s Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine. A film he produced, A 
Brief History of Medicine (1968), won a CINE Golden 
Eagle Award, and the Association of Medical Illus- 
trators presented him with a Lifetime Achievement 
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Award in 1992. He is survived by his wife, Suzanne; 


a daughter; a son; and two granddaughters 


George T.C. Way HS '46 of Stuart, Fla 


24, 2009. He graduated from Union College and 


,on Sept 


Albany Medical College and worked as an ob-gyn 
NY. In 1976, he was 


a founding member of the Medical Liability Mutual 


for 45 years in Poughkeepsie, 


Insurance Co., and he served as a delegate to the 
American Medical Association for 25 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Dee; six sons; four daughters; 


and 17 grandchildren 


Margaret Frans Brady ‘47 of Hickory, N.C., on 
Jan. 1, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of Pi Beta 
Phi, Duke Players, and The Archive. After graduat- 
ing, she worked for her family’s Pepsi-Cola franchise 
for many years, serving as corporate treasurer. She 
was a founding board member of Hickory’s North 
State Academy and was a longtime member of the 
Hickory Service League. She is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, two sisters, four grandchildren, 
and two step-grandchildren 


Charles E. Donnelly Jr. B.S.M.E. ’47 of Savan- 
nah, Ga., on Dec. 23, 2009. He was a member of 
Sigma Nu and served in the Navy. He worked for 
Peeples Industries Inc., a marine-cargo business in 
Savannah. He is survived by five daughters, two 


sons, 13 grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


William J. Leitheiser 47 of Wales, Wis., on 
Noy. 27, 2009. He was a member of the football 
team and of Phi Delta Theta at Duke and then 
worked in the hospitality business, managing re- 
sorts from the Adirondacks to the Florida Keys. He 
is survived by four daughters and 12 grandchildren. 
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Alex S. Miller Jr. '47 of Millersburg, Ky., on 
Feb. 1, 2010, He was a member of Pi Kappa Alpha 
and lettered in baseball. He was the president of 
Paris Stockyards Inc. in Paris, Ky. He is survived by 
a daughter and a grandson 


Alvin J. Myerberg °47 of Owings Mills, Md., on 
Feb. 11, 2010. He was a member of Zeta Beta Tau, 
Duke Players, and Hoof 'n’ Horn. He is survived by 
two daughters; a son; a sister; eight grandchildren, 
including Jesse Jachman ‘04; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Eugene H. Roy Jr. B.S.E.E. 47 of Rockford, Ga., 
on Sept. 29, 2009. After graduating, he was em- 
ployed by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad in Nor- 
folk, Va., 
Sundstrand Aviation in Rockford, Ill., for 32 years, 


and Americus, Ga. He then worked for 


eventually serving as manager of professional recruit- 
ment. Survivors include his wife, Anne, and a son. 


Richard S. Schmidt °47 of Winnetka, Ill., on 
March 16, 2009. He worked for the international 
insurance firms of Corroon & Black Corp. and the 
Willis Group. Survivors include his wife, Marion; 
two sons; three sisters; and his grandchildren. 


Charlotte Wheaton Todd ‘47 of Chino, Calif., 


on Oct. 12, 2009. Survivors include a son. 


Kenneth F. Wooten Jr. J.D. '47 of Raleigh, on 
Dec. 3, 2009. He was president of the Wake County 
Bar Association and served as an assistant attorney 
general in the North Carolina Attorney General’s 


is now possible for one’s 
cremains to rest for eternity in 
the peaceful surroundings of 


Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 


A shaded path winds through the site, 
bordered by plantings and stones 
engraved with names of those whose 
ashes are buried here. 


_ A charitable contribution to the Gardens 
endowment is required, which may 
be part of estate plans. For information, 
please contact: 


The Memorial Garden 

at Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
Duke University 

Box 90341 

Durham, NC 27708-0341 
919-668-3604 
bill.lefevre@duke.edu 
www.sarahpdukegardens.org 
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Office. He is survived by his wife, Jane Herring 
Wooten M.D. '43; a daughter; a son; a sister; and 
a granddaughter, Kathryn F. Gaines '08. 


George A. Allsopp ‘48 of Brick, N.J., on Jan. 4, 
2010, He served in World War I and later joined 
the Army Reserve as an officer, retiring as a lieu- 
tenant colonel after 20 years. He was a teacher in 
Lakewood and Jackson, N.J., for 30 years and then 
worked as a stockbroker. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; a daughter; a son; a sister; and five grandsons. 


Jeanne Wilkens Del Mar ‘48 of Silverthorne, 
Colo., on May 18, 2008. At Duke, she was a mem- 
ber of Alpha Chi Omega and majored in sociology. 
She worked as a vice president of Affiliated Adver- 
tising Agencies Incl. (now the Cross Agency). She is 
survived by a daughter and a son. 


James C. Hart HS '48 of Murray, Ky., on Nov. 
19, 2009. He was a surgeon in the Army during 
World War II. He then practiced as an ophthalmol- 
ogist and otolaryngologist in Murray for more than 
10 years. He is survived by three sons, a daughter, 
and six grandchildren. 


Jack C. Hatcher 48 of Nashville, Tenn., on Dec. 
3, 2009. He served in World War II and operated a 
family business, Hatcher’s Appliance, in Norton, 
Va., until the early 1980s. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Elaine Sullivan Larkin ’48 of Irvine, Calif., on 
Nov. 30, 2009. She was a leader in the Arcadia, 
Calif., parent-teacher association. She is survived by 
a daughter, four sons, a brother, 11 grandchildren, 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Louise Jones McKay ’48 of Millwood, Va., on 
Aug. 30, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Phi, Hoof ’n’ Horn, and Duke Players. She 
worked in the Clarke County (Va.) public-school 
system, and earned an M.Ed. from the University of 
Virginia in 1979. She is survived by a daughter, 
three sons, and six grandchildren. 


Hugh K. Sealy Jr. M.D. '48 of Macon, Ga., on 
Oct. 21, 2009. He received a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Georgia and served in the Army 
during the Korean War. He was in private practice 
as a cardiologist for 46 years and opened the first 
coronary-care unit in Georgia. For 35 years, he was 
chair of the cardiac-care committee of the Medical 
Center of Georgia. Survivors include his wife, Con- 
nie, and four daughters. 


Jean Watlington Stanley ‘48 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on July 10, 2009. She was an educator, teach- 
ing writing and art to elementary, high-school, and 
college students. She was also a published author, 
painter, and musician. She is survived by a son, a 
daughter, a sister, four grandchildren, and several 
great-grandchildren. 


Theodore B. “Buddy” Strauss °48 of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., on Aug. 23, 2009. He served in the 
Navy Air Corps during World War II and received a 
bachelor’s degree from Florida State University, 
where he played varsity football. He worked as a 
commercial real-estate agent and developer. He is 
survived by his wife, June; two sons; four daughters; 
a sister; a brother; 14 grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 








Herbert H. Thomas Jr. HS '48 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on Sept. 28, 2009. He was a clinical associate 
professor at the University of Alabama medical 
school and opened an ob-gyn practice in Birming- 
ham. He was executive director of the American So- 
ciety for Reproductive Medicine for more than 36 
years and, during his career, was president of the 
American Fertility Society and of Planned Parent- 
hood of Alabama. He is survived by two daughters, 
a son, seven grandchildren, and three great-grand- 
children. 


Charles F. Ballou III 49 of Clifton Forge, Va., 
on Nov. 16, 2009. He received his medical degree 
from Tufts University and was a pulmonologist. 
After retiring from practicing medicine in 1989, he 
received a master’s degree in history from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University and 
wrote many articles on medical care during the 
Civil War. He is survived by his wife, Bari; two 
sons; a sister; and three granddaughters. 


Ann “Chili” Clark Emerman 49 of Miami, on 
Dec. 2, 2009. She is survived by two daughters, a 
sister, two grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Letty Saylor Lewis '49 of Kingsport, Tenn., on 
Nov. 19, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of Sigma 
Kappa. After graduating, she worked briefly as a re- 
searcher at Tennessee Eastman Co., now Eastman 
Chemical Co. She is survived by her husband, Julian; 
a daughter; a son; a brother; and two grandsons. 


Elizabeth Bowers Miles B.S.N. 49, R.N. '49 
of Lake City, S.C., on Nov. 16, 2009. She served in 
the Navy during World War II and later worked for 
the federal government. She is survived by her 
nieces and nephews. 


Elizabeth Skaale Stout '49 of Greensboro, on 
Oct. 2, 2009. She was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha 
and wrote for Te Chronicle. She was a member of 
Greensboro’s parent-teacher association and the 
Greensboro Friends of the Library. She is survived 
by three daughters, including Virginia Stout 
Van Siclen '77 and Terri Stout Whitley ’88; 
four grandchildren; and a niece, Sydney D. 
Stout '83. 


Rachel S. Surles '49 of Roseboro, N.C., on 

Noy. 9, 2009. She was a teacher at Clement 
Elementary School in Autryville, N.C. Survivors in- 
clude a daughter, Susan N. Surles '77, and a son. 


Richard W. Van Fossen ’49, A.M. ’51 of Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, on Sept. 22, 2009. He was a 
professor emeritus of English at the University of 
Toronto. He is survived by his wife, Ann; a son; a 
daughter; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Anatole G. “Tony” Babykin B.S.M.E. '50 of 
Apalachin, N.Y., on Nov. 23, 2009. He served in 
the Army Air Corps during World War II and re- 
ceived the Distinguished Flying Cross. He also 
served during the Korean War and was a member of 
the National Guard for 30 years. He worked for 
General Electric, Singer-Link, and NASA as a qual- 
ity-control engineer before working in a number of 
program-management positions for the Apollo space 
program and various fighter systems. He is survived 
by his wife, Edna; a daughter; two sons; a brother; a 
sister; and four granddaughters. 


V. Nelle Bellamy A.M. ’50, Ph.D. ’52 of John- 
son City, Tenn., on Dec. 23, 2009. She taught at 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Lexington, Ky., 


for six years. For 33 years, she was an adjunct profes- 
sor at the Seminary of the Southwest, in Austin, 
Texas, where she developed an archival program. 
Survivors include a sister. 


John P. Dorton '50 of Durham, on Jan. 17, 

2010. He received a D.D.S. from Emory University 
and practiced dentistry in Durham for 37 years. He 
is survived by four daughters, a son, and 10 grand- 


children. 


Arthur E. “Ned” Ferris '50 of New York, on 
Jan. 4, 2010. He received his B.S. from Columbia 
University and served in the Army during World 
War II. He is survived by his family. 


Jack O. Kirby '50 of Gulf Breeze, Fla., on Aug. 
18, 2009. He was a member of Kappa Alpha. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter. 


J.A.G. “Buddy” Parrish 50 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on Oct. 4, 2009. He served as a radio officer in 
World War II and then worked as a mortgage offi- 
cer at Mutual Federal Savings and Loan Association 
and, later, as an investment banker with Merrill 
Lynch. He was the chair of the electoral board of 
Virginia Beach for 20 years and president of the 
State of Virginia Electoral Board Association for two 
terms. He is survived by his wife, Connie; two 
daughters; a son; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Hugh E. Reams J.D. ’50 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Nov. 17, 2009. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and was a lawyer and president of the 
St. Petersburg Bar Association. He is survived by 
his wife, Louise; a son; a daughter; two sisters; and 
four grandchildren. 
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Arthur A. Weeks LL.M. ’50 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on Aug. 22, 2009. He served in the Army dur- 
ing World War II, reaching the rank of captain. He 
received his bachelor’s degree from Samford Univer- 
sity (then Howard College), and his J.D. from the 
University of Alabama law school. He was dean of 
the Widener University law school. He is survived 
by his wife, Grace; two sons; three daughters; a sis- 
ter; a brother; 13 grandchildren; and nine great- 
grandchildren. 


Robert C. White '50 of Colfax, N.C., on June 

19, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of the Chapel 
Choir and Duke Players. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia, and a daughter, Lucy White Pless ’80. 


L. Franklin Young '50 of Gainesville, Fla., on 
Nov. 29, 2009. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War Il and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, among other medals and cita- 
tions. After graduating, he began a career in 
journalism, eventually joining the staff of The Florida 
Times-Union, where he worked until he retired in 
1986. He is survived by his wife, Marian Tiller 
Young ‘48; a daughter, Mary Ellen Young 71; 
a son; and a nephew, Carl R. Richter II 77. 


Robert E. Dickson ’51 of Fairfax Station, Va., on 
May 28, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing the Korean War and then worked as general 
manager and CFO for Fiat-Roosevelt Motors. He is 
survived by his wife, Catherine; two sons; a daugh- 
ter; a stepson; a stepdaughter; and 11 grandchildren. 


Fred M. Greene Jr. 51 of Philadelphia, on 
Dec. 25, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps and 
was the owner of Greene Manufacturing Inc. He is 
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survived by a son, two daughters, a brother, seven 


grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren 


Jimmy W. Hatley '51 of Cartersville, Ga., on 


July 22, 2009, Survivors include two sons 


Loyd H. “Mac” McCall Jr. B.S.M.E. ‘51 of 
on Feb. 9, 2010. He served in the Navy 


and was an engineer with Lockheed Corp., now 


Charlotte, 


Lockheed-Martin. He is survived by a daughter and 


three grandchildren 


Michael Souchak '51 of Belleair, Fla., on 
July 10, 2008. He was a professional golfer. He is 
survived by his wife, Nancy; three sons; a daughter; 


three sisters; and five grandchildren 


Richard J. Stride '5 1, J.D. '54 of Naples, Fla., 
on May 9, 2009. He served in the Army as a crypt- 
analyst from 1945 to 1947. His many corporate po- 
sitions included auditor at Price Waterhouse & Co 
and chair of Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Maine 
He was also a semi-professional magician. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Johanne; two daughters; two sons, 
including Jonathan B. Stride ‘89; three step- 
daughters; a stepson; seven grandchildren; and 10 


step-grandchildren 


Mary Sanders Workman '51 of Pleasant 
Garden, N.€ 
master’s degree from the University of Tennessee. 
Survivors include her husband, Miles M. 
Workman M.Div. '52; a son; and a daughter. 


, on June 15, 2009. She received a 


Barbara Dee Fish Gatland R.N. '52 of 
10, 2009. She received her B.S 


from the Johns Hopkins University. She lacer be 


Aclanta, on Dec 


came the assistant director of the pediatric depart 
ment at Johns Hopkins Hospital. She is survived 
by her husband, Ian; three sons; a daughter; a 


brother; and seven grandchildren 


Herman K. Nagel B.D. '52 of Spring, Texas, on 
Noy. 18, 2009. He is survived by his wife, Barbara, 


and two sons 


Bruce W. Reyle '52 of Fairfax, Va., on Sept. 3, 
2009. For 31 years, he owned and operated a real-es- 
tate company in Fairfax. He served as president of 
the Washington chapter of the National Society of 
Real Estate Appraisers in the late 1970s. Survivors 
include his wife, Barbara; a son; a daughter; a sister; 
a brother, John E. Reyle '49; six grandchildren; a 
great-grandson; a niece, Bonnie Reyle Burchell 
B.S.N.'73; and a grand-niece, Jessica Blaire 
Burchell ‘08. 


Ann Crews Ring '52 of Winston-Salem, on 
Dec. 11, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi and the Chapel Choir. During her 
career, she worked as a fundraiser for nonprofit 
organizations. She is survived by her husband, 
Clay V. Ring Jr. '52; a daughter, Ann Ring 
Wauford '76; a sister; and a grandson 


Raymond P. Ammerman Jr. '53 of Naples, 
Fla., on Dec. 19, 2009. At Duke, he was a member 


of Alpha Tau Omega. He was general manager of 


Con * tent * ment 
n. a state of pleasure, delight, satisfaction, gratification. 
See also: The Forest at Duke. 


Go ahead, relax your cares away... swing to your own schedule! 
Then pause to reflect on your life at The Forest at Duke: good friends, renowned programs, 
stimulating university atmosphere, Duke Directed on site health care. 
No wonder the first word that comes to mind is “contentment”. 
And your retirement deserves it. 
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Orange State Casket Co. for 13 years and then 
founded his own casket-sales company in Tampa, 
Fla, Later, he worked in real estate in Maggie Valley, 
N.C. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; two sons; 
a brother; and a sister. 


Harold Bernard Jr. '53, LL.B. '56 of Potomac 
Falls, Va., on Dec. 9, 2009. He served in the Army 
and then worked as a trial lawyer for the National 
Labor Relations Board in Philadelphia. He was ap- 
pointed by President Carter as a federal administra- 
tive law judge for the National Labor Relations 
Board in Washington, where he worked for 20 
years. Survivors include three daughters and eight 
grandchildren 


Bobby W. Bush '53 of Hickory, N.C., on Jan. 2, 
2010. At Duke, he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He spent his entire career with Hickory Springs 
Manufacturing Co., a supplier to the home-furnish- 
ing industry, retiring as executive vice president of 
sales. He received numerous professional honors and 
was inducted into the American Furniture Hall of 
Fame in 2006. He is survived by his wife, Jane; two 
sons, Bobby W. Bush Jr. '76 and James J. 
Bush 77, M.B.A. '79; a sister; five grandchildren, 
including James J. Bush Jr. B.S.E. 07; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Billy V. Dennis B.D. ’53 of Pensacola, Fla., on 
Sept. 6, 2009. He was a preacher in Arkansas from 
1945 to 1966, when he joined the Navy, serving as 
a chaplain until his retirement in 1986. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Esther; three sons; five grandchil- 
dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Edmond M. Dewan '53 of Lexington, Mass., 
on July 15, 2009. He received his Ph.D. from Yale 
University and worked as a physicist at Hanscom 
Air Force Base in Bedford, Mass., for 52 years. He 
received the Harold Brown Award, the highest 
honor given to a scientist or engineer by the Air 
Force, in 2003. He is survived by two sons, a sister, 
and a granddaughter. 


Donald R. Haislip '53 of Buckhannon, W.Va., 
on Nov. 3, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of 
Sigma Chi. He owned and operated his own sales 


business. 


Robert J. Peterson A.M. '53 of Sayre, Pa., on 
Aug. 18, 2009. He served in the Army and then 
worked for Becton Dickinson, the medical-equip- 
ment supplier, in Brazil for 36 years. He retired to 
Sarasota, Fla., where he became a ham radio opera- 
tor. He is survived by his wife, Lilia; two sons; three 
daughters; a sister; a brother; seven grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


G. Rufus Ratchford Jr. 53, M.D. '56 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on Sept. 4, 2009. He served in the 
Navy as a lieutenant in the Medical Corps. He was 
president of the Boice-Willis Clinic in Rocky 
Mount and a member of the medical staff of Park 
View Hospital. He was also president of Nash Gen- 
eral Hospital, served on the board of the Coastal 
Plains Heart Association, and was a deacon of the 
First Presbyterian Church. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary “Kay” Gregory Ratchford B.S.N. 
'57; two daughters; two sons; a brother; a sister; and 
seven grandchildren. 


Wiley G. “Buddy” Reid '53 of Charlotte, on 
Feb. 5, 2010. He served as a cryptologist in the Air 
Force. He was a supervisor of data processing for 
Central Piedmont Community College and later for 


the Charlotte Police Department, from which he 
retired in 1997. He is survived by a daughter and a 
granddaughter. 


Neil H. Swartz '53 of Fort Wayne, Ind., on 

Sept. 28, 2009. He served in the Air Force during 
the Korean War and then graduated with a bache- 
lor's degree from the University of Pittsburgh. He 
was a salesman, manager, and executive with several 
companies during his career. He is survived by a son, 
two daughters, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Alberto Viau HS '53 of Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, in 2009. He was a fellow in endocrinol- 
ogy at Duke and was a visiting professor at the uni- 
versity in 1962. Survivors include his wife, Lulu. 


Otis V. Zavertnik '53 of Chester, Va., on Oct. 12, 
2009. He served in the Marine Corps as a naval avia- 
tor, then became superintendant of quality control 
for Allied Signal, where he worked for 34 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Elizabeth Trentman 
Zavertnik '54; four sons; two daughters; a brother; 
a sister; 14 grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


E. Fay Bennett B.D. '54 of Germantown, Tenn., 
on Nov. 9, 2009. He received his Th.M. from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1955 and a 
Ph.D. from Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in 1976. Survivors include his wife, Jean. 


Carolyn Westbrook Brady '54 of Morehead 
City, N.C., on Dec. 19, 2009. At Duke, she was a 
member of Alpha Delta Pi and, after graduating, 
worked as assistant to the registrar at what was then 
St. Mary’s Junior College in Raleigh. She is survived 
by four sons, three daughters, a sister, and 11 grand- 
children. 


Rebecca Withers Harper R.N. '54 of Spencer, 
N.C., on Dec. 19, 2009. She worked as a psychiatric 


- nurse at several hospitals in North Carolina. She is 





survived by her friends and several cousins. 


W. Scott MacEwen B.S.E.E. '54 of Nashua, 
N.H., on Oct. 15, 2009. He served in the Army Air 


~ Corps in World War II. He worked at General Elec- 


tric and Raytheon Corp. and at Balzers Intl. in Hud- 
son, N.H. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; two 
daughters; seven grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Leon Olive J.D. '54 of Charlotte, on Jan. 31, 
2010. He founded the Olive Law Firm in 1957 and 
practiced there for more than 50 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sibille; a son; two stepdaughters; 
a stepson; a sister; six grandchildren; and four step- 
grandchildren. 


Edgar H. Owens '54 of Louisburg, N.C., on 
Jan. 21, 2010. Survivors include a brother. 


Joseph S. Stone °54 of Genoa, IIl., on Oct. 2, 
2009. He served in the Air Force as a pilot and navi- 
gator and, later, worked in market research and sales 
with CR Industries, a manufacturer of oil and grease 
seals. He is survived by his wife, Earlene; a son; a 
daughter; five grandchildren; and a great-grand- 
daughter. 


_ John L. Winstead Jr. ’54 of Raleigh, on Nov. 11, 


2009. He opened and ran a general-surgery practice, 
was a staff member at Pitt County Memorial Hospi- 
tal, and was a clinical associate professor at the East 
Carolina University medical school. He was a found- 
ing member of the Medical Review of North Car- 
olina and helped establish the first ambulatory- 


surgery center in Greenville, N.C. He is survived by 
his wife, Jean; a son; three daughters; a brother; a 
sister; and nine grandchildren. 


Phyllis Watson Clinkscales '55 of Anderson, 
S.C., on Dec. 22, 2009. She was a teacher at Honea 
Path (S.C.) High School and Anderson College. Sur- 


vivors include her son. 


G. Bryant Lawrence Jr. B.S.M.E. 55 of New 
Smyrna Beach, Fla., on Nov. 3, 2009. He worked as 
an aerospace engineer until retiring in 1994. He is 
survived by his wife, Katharine “Missy” Boaz 
Lawrence ’58; a son; two daughters; two sisters; 
nine grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Mirril A. “Mac” McMullen '55 of Syracuse, 
N.Y., on Oct. 3, 2009. At Duke, he was a member 
of Theta Chi. He served in the Army from 1956 to 
1958 and then taught eighth-grade history at the 
middle school in the Phoenix district of Syracuse for 
29 years. Survivors include three sons and seven 
grandchildren. 


Joseph M. Griffin 56, J.D. '61 of Charlotte, on 
Dec. 23, 2009. He served in the Navy and was a 
lawyer with Griffin & Brunson in Charlotte. He is 
survived by his wife, Priscilla; a daughter, Karen 
Griffin Tyrrell ’84; a son; two brothers, C. 
Frank Griffin J.D. 50 and Elbert C. Griffin 
54; a brother-in-law, Robert M. Graper ‘57; 
four grandchildren; and a nephew, Alan L. 
Griffin ‘79. 


Jean Kinden Mayer 56 of Newtown Square, 
Pa., on Aug. 28, 2009. At Duke, she was a member 
of Kappa Delta. She is survived by two daughters, a 
son, a sister, a brother, and six grandchildren. 


H. Dewey Sheron Jr. '56 of Seneca, S.C., on 
Novy. 20, 2009. He served in the Navy on a subma- 
rine during the Korean War. He was a mechanical 
engineer and owned his own manufacturing busi- 
ness. Survivors include his wife, Florence. 


E. Geoffrey Clapham ’57 of Carroll, Ohio, on 
March 28, 2009. He was a lawyer. Survivors include 
his wife, Barbara. 


William D. McMan B.S.E.E. '57 of Pray, Mont., 
on April 24, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon and played on the varsity base- 
ball team. He worked for The Thorson Co., an elec- 
tric-systems company. Survivors include a daughter. 


Virginia “Gigi” Warren Splitt 57 of Fort 
Myers, Fla., on Nov. 8, 2009. Survivors include her 
nieces and nephews. 


Robert W. Tarleton '57 of Spring Hill, Fla., on 
Sept. 25, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing the Korean War and then worked as an analyst 
for the Federal Railroad Administration. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Janet; a son; a brother; and two 
grandchildren. 


Mary Wells D’Ambrosio 58 of Rindge, N.H., 
on Nov. 14, 2009. She was a member of Alpha Phi. 
She is survived by her husband, Anthony; two sons; 
a brother; and two granddaughters. 


John E. Hobbs Jr. '58 of Atlanta, on Oct. 27, 
2009. He was a member of Beta Theta Pi at Duke 
and then spent his career working as a salesman 
with IBM. He is survived by a daughter, a son, and 
five grandchildren. 


Benjamin F. Graham Jr. Ph.D. ’59 of Grinnell, 
Iowa, on Nov. 13, 2009. He served in the Army 
during World War II, reaching the rank of captain. 
He was a professor of biology at Grinnell College for 
32 years. He is survived by his wife, Susanne; a 
daughter; three sons; three grandchildren; a step- 
granddaughter; and three step-great-grandchildren. 


Gustav W. Heberlein 59 of Riverton, N.J., on 
Sept. 7, 2009. He served in the Army Reserve and 
was a property administrator for the Defense Logistics 
Agency in Philadelphia. Survivors include a brother. 


Carolyn Lee Wollaston '59 of Naperville, Ill, 
on Nov. 7, 2009. She was a social worker at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Michael Reese hospitals and 
at social-service agencies in Cook and DuPage coun- 
ties (IIl.). She also worked with families in private 
practice. She is survived by her husband, Eugene; a 
son; a daughter; two sisters; and two grandsons. 


Walter B. Evans ’61 of Mountain Brook, Ala., 
on Jan. 15, 2010. He received his medical degree 
from the University of Alabama medical school and 
practiced general surgery at St. Vincent’s Hospital 
in Birmingham for more than 20 years. He served as 
a major in the Air Force and was awarded the Air 
Force Commendation Medal for meritorious service. 
He is survived by his wife, Tludy Rogers Evans 
’61; two sons; a sister; two grandsons; and three 
granddaughters. 


Jerome P. Morris B.S.E.E. '61 of Burlington, 
N.C., on Nov. 15, 2009. He served in the Navy and 
was a computer engineer for the MITRE Corp. He 
is survived by a sister and two brothers. 


Joseph C. O’Rorke LL.B. ’61 of Raleigh, on 
Dec. 6, 2009. He was a trust officer at First Citizens 
Bank for 26 years. He is survived by his wife, Mar- 
jorie, and a brother. 


John B. Pollock M.S. '61 of Wilmington, N.C., 
on Nov. 10, 2009. He served in the Air Force and 
worked for 31 years at Bell Labs, where he was chief 
design-engineering manager and a department 
head. He is survived by his wife, Lillian; two daugh- 
ters; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Robert G. Merrifield D.E '62 of College Station, 
Texas, on Jan. 30, 2010. He received a B.S. from 
Arkansas A&M College, now part of the University 
of Arkansas system, and an M.E. from Louisiana State 
University. He was the first head of the forest-science 
department at Texas A&M University and was later 
named associate director of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and director of the Institute of 
Renewable and Natural Resources, from which he 
retired in 1999. He is survived by three daughters, a 
sister, and six grandchildren. 


William F. Price M.D. ’62 of Spartanburg, S.C., on 
Dec. 2, 2009. He served in the Army and was an en- 
docrinologist in private practice for 30 years in Spar- 
tanburg. He is survived by his wife, Mary Frances; a 
daughter; a son; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


G. William Speer 62, LL.B. ’65 of Atlanta, on 
Nov. 17, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of 
Sigma Chi. He was a securities and corporate 
lawyer, serving as senior securities partner at Powell 
Goldstein, now Bryan Cave. He is survived by his 
wife, Ann Meacham Speer ’62; three sons, in- 
cluding Tyrus O. Speer ’88; two daughters; a 
sister; 10 grandchildren; and many cousins, includ- 


ing Capie A. Polk '76. 
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V. Anne Flowers Ed.D. '63 of Dothan, Ala., on 
Dec. 18, 2009. She received her B.A. from Florida 
Stace University and her M.Ed. from Auburn Uni- 
versity. She served in many capacities as an educator 
and administrator, including as a professor of educa- 
ction at Virginia Commonwealth University, a dean 
and professor of education at Columbia College in 
Columbia, $.C., and professor and dean of the school 
of education at Georgia Southern University. Addi- 
tionally, she was vice chancellor for academic affairs 
for the University of Georgia system and was chair 
of the education department at Duke. She is sur- 
vived by a brother. 


Sheldon F. Koesy Ph.D. '63 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Oct. 9, 2009. He was a fighter pilot in 
World War II. He received a J.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Miami, an M.Div. from the Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, and an M.A. from East Carolina 
University. He is survived by his wife, Dora Etta; 
three daughters; a son; three sisters; two brothers; 
eight grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Frederick H. Wirth Jr. ‘63 of Minden, Nev., on 
Oct. 5, 2009. He was a neonatologist and was in- 
volved in caring for the first child successfully con- 
ceived and born using in vitro fertilization. He was 
president of the Institute for Perinatal Education Ltd. 
and served on state and federal committees consider- 
ing issues of infant mortality and the use of life sup- 
port for newborns. He is survived by his wife, Linda; 
four children; two sisters; and seven grandchildren. 


Charles T. Wellborn Ph.D. 64 of Georgetown, 
Ky., on Oct. 1, 2009. He served in the Army during 
World War II and was a graduate of Baylor Univer- 
sity and Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. He was a Baptist minister and a professor at 
several universities, including Baylor, Campbell 
College, and Florida State University, where he was 
the director of its study center in London. He pub- 
lished seven books, two plays, and more than 100 
articles. He is survived by two sons, a sister, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grandsons. 


Jeanne Burwell Koger ’65 of Raleigh, on 
Sept. 9, 2009. She served in the Peace Corps before 
receiving her Ph.D. from N.C. State University, 
where she worked as a research scientist in the ani- 
mal-science department until 2005. She is survived 
by her husband, Robert; two daughters; a son; a 
brother; and six grandchildren. 


Kerry F. Schell Ph.D. '65 of Knoxville, Tenn., on 
Nov. 20, 2009. He served in the Korean War and was 
an economist with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
After receiving his Ph.D., he became an associate pro- 
fessor of forestry at the University of Tennessee, where 
he taught for 25 years. He is survived by his longtime 
companion, Priscilla Felknor; a son; two daughters, 
two stepdaughters; and two step-grandchildren. 


Daniel W. Phyfer 66 of Williamsville, Mo., on 
Aug. 11, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of Delta 
Tau Delta. After receiving an M.S. from the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, he worked as an economic ge- 
ologist. He then became a stock broker and worked 
for 34 years in the investment business, retiring as 
senior vice president and resident manager of Salomon 
Smith Barney in Poplar Bluff, Mo. He is survived by 
his wife, LaVeta; a daughter; a son; his mother; a sis- 
ter; five brothers; and four grandchildren. 


Harold A. Mitchell 67 of Punta Gorda, Fla., on 


Noy. 15, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Kappa Psi. He was a district manager for Owens- 
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Illinois Inc., a packaging manufacturer. Survivors 
include his wife, Katherine, and a daughter. 


Roger E. Thompson M.Div. '67 of Laurel Hill, 
N.C., on Sept. 25, 2009. He was a Methodist minis- 
ter and a chaplain in the Air Force and in the Army 
Reserve, retiring with the rank of captain. He then 
served as a chaplain in the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Corrections for 12 years. He was also the 
minister at several churches in North Carolina, most 
recently Ledbetter United Methodist Church in 
Rockingham, N.C., where he served for seven years. 
He is survived by his wife, Roberta; two daughters, 
a brother; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


George S. Williams ‘69 of Raleigh, on Sept. 19, 
2009. He was a member of Phi Kappa Psi at Duke 
and worked in property and casualty insurance for 
35 years. He is survived by his wife, Bobbie; a 
daughter; two sons; two stepdaughters; a stepson; a 
sister, Margaret Williams-Peterson '73; two 
grandchildren; and a niece, Marjorie Williams 
Bolton 79. 


Neal L. Wilson A.H.C. '72 of Spokane, Wash., 
on Aug. 24, 2009. He served in the Army and was 
the radiology administrator at Providence Medical 
Center in Seattle for 21 years. He worked as the ra- 
diology administrator for the Mayo Clinic in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where he led the effort to adopt 
filmless radiological technology and practice. He is 
survived by his wife, Judy; a daughter; three sons; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


John J. Euliano Jr. HS '73 of Erie, Pa., on 

Oct. 11, 2009. He practiced orthopaedic surgery in 
Erie for nearly 30 years, retiring in 2002. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Karen; a daughter; a son; a sister; 
a brother; and two grandchildren. 


L. Miriam Walsh M.R.E. ’73 of Baltimore, on 
Dec. 3, 2009. She was a nun in the Roman Catholic 
Church and a member of the Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart in Towson, Md. Survivors include two 
sisters and two brothers. 


Archie D. Logan Jr. Th.M. 76 of Raleigh, on 
Nov. 13, 2009. He received a B.A. from Wake For- 
est University, where he played on the 1970 ACC 
Championship football team. He attended Camp- 
bell University law school and Howard University 
divinity school, and received an Ed.D. from N.C. 
State University. He worked for the General Baptist 
State Convention of North Carolina for more than 
25 years and was a pastor in many churches. Sur- 
vivors include a son and two stepchildren. 


Hobart W. Burnside Jr. M.Div. '77 of Smith- 
field, N.C., on Jan. 11, 2010. He was a Methodist 
minister at a number of churches in North Carolina 
and went on two mission trips to Jamaica. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary Jane; three daughters; a 
son; nine grandchildren; four step-grandchildren, 
one great-granddaughter; and four step-great- 
grandchildren. 


John L. Myers M.D. ’78 of Salisbury Cove, 
Maine, on Oct. 6, 2009. He practiced internal med- 
icine for 20 years and was an independent medical 
examiner. He is survived by his wife, Grace; two 
sons; a daughter; and three sisters. 


Robert H. Conerly B.H.S. ’80 of Sandy Ridge, 
N.C., on Dec. 18, 2009. He served in the military 

during World War II. He earned a B.A. from Mill- 
saps College and an M.Div. from Emory University. 


He was a Methodist minister for more than 60 years 
in churches in Mississippi and Virginia, including 
28 years as a missionary in Mexico. He is survived by 
his wife, Beth; three sons; a daughter; two brothers; 
a sister; a brother-in-law, F. Belton Joyner Jr. 
‘57; 10 grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


Mary Jane Fairley '81, on Dec. 3, 2009. She 

worked as a CPA with Deloitte, Haskins & Sells in 
Charlotte and then became tax director of CenTrust 
Savings Bank in Miami. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Don Deans; three stepdaughters; and a sister. 


Mary Margaret Scott '81 of Oak Park, Ill., on 
July 16, 2008. At Duke, she was a member of Delta 
Delta Delta. She earned an M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1985. 


Virginia Lee Carlisle M.Div. ’89 of Springfield, 
Ohio, on Dec. 23, 2009. She received a bachelor’s de- 
gree in nursing from Wittenberg University and a 
master's degree in counseling from Wright State 
University. She taught classes in nursing, religion, 
and career counseling at Clark State Community Col- 
lege and served as an associate pastor at Northminster 
Presbyterian Church in Springfield. She is survived 
by three sons, a brother, and eight grandchildren. 


John M. Mings V J.D. '89 of Houston, on 

Jan. 18, 2010. He received his bachelor’s degree 
summa cum laude from Texas Tech University and 
graduated from Duke law school with honors. He 
was a partner with Fulbright & Jaworski, where he 
practiced intellectual-property law with a focus on 
South American business matters for 20 years before 
joining Baker Hostetler as a partner. He is survived 
by his wife, Kara; a son; a daughter; his mother and 
father; and four brothers. 


Harold S. Myers III '91 of Lincoln, Neb., on 
Sept. 1, 2009. He was an interior designer with the 
firm Partners by Design. He is survived by his part- 
ner, Gregory Jenson; two sisters; and two brothers. 












Donald K. Outland Ph.D. '91 of Cedar Park, 
Texas, on Aug. 16, 2009. He served in the Army 
82nd Airborne and was twice awarded the Bronze 
Star. He received a B.A. and M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Memphis and worked as an executive for 
IBM. He is survived by his wife, Diane; three sons; 
and a brother. 


Daryl M. Kennedy J.D. '93 of Casselberry, Fla., 
on Nov. 18, 2009. He received a B.A. from Yale and 
an M.B.A from Rollins College. He is survived by 
his father and mother, a sister, and a brother. 


Jerald T. Lipscomb D '96 of Zebulon, N.C., on 
Novy. 19, 2009. He received a B.S. from Hunting- 
don College and served in a variety of administra- 
tive roles at Methodist churches in the Raleigh area. 
He is survived by his wife, Diane; a son; two daugh- 
ters; and two brothers. 


Patrick J. Looney M.Div. '96 of Summerfield, 
N.C., on Nov. 17, 2009. He received a B.S. from 
the University of Georgia. He was a pastoral coun- 
selor and president of Life Institute, a wellness con- 
sulting practice. He is survived by his wife, Karen; 
three daughters; his mother and father; three broth- 
ers; and a sister. 


Harold E. Fleming M.B.A. '97 of Spartanburg, 
S.C., on Nov. 7, 2009. He was in private practice as 
an internist and cardiologist and was the first chief of 
staff at Spartanburg Hospital for Restorative Care an 





a founding and managing partner of Carolina Medical 
Associates. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; two 
daughters; two sons; and four grandchildren. 


John R. Collins J.D. '06, M.B.A. '06 of Atlanta, 
on Dec. 9, 2009. He received his B.A. from Prince- 
ton University. He graduated from Duke with hon- 
ors, and then began work as an associate in the 
corporate department for Paul, Hastings, Janofsky 
& Walker. He is survived by his wife, Laura 
Hardman Collins M.B.A. '06; a son; a daughter; 
his mother and father; a brother; a sister; and two 
grandparents. 


William D. Dwight '09 of Kernersville, N.C., on 
April 20, 2010. He was valedictorian of his gradu- 
ating class at North Forsyth High School in Win- 
ston-Salem. He is survived by his mother and father, 
a sister, and two grandparents. 


David C. Knauert Ph.D. '09 of Potomac, Md., 
on Nov. 14, 2009. He received a bachelor’s degree 
from Harvard University and a master of divinity 
from Columbia Theological Seminary in Decatur, 
Ga. He and his family were living in Atlanta while 
awaiting visas for a planned move to Brazil, were he 
had been appointed to teach biblical studies at the 
Universidade Metodista in Sao Paulo. He is survived 
by his wife, Leigh; three sons; a daughter; his 
mother; and a sister. 


Jonathan G. Jeffrey '11 of Minneapolis, on 
March 14, 2010. He was an honor student at Duke 
and studied philosophy and psychology. He is sur- 
vived by his mother and father, a sister, a brother, 
and his grandmothers. 


Professor Emeritus Walker 

William D. Walker of Durham died on April 8, 
2010. He was 86. He was James B. Duke Professor 
Emeritus of physics and a distinguished particle 
physicist. 

After graduating from Rice Institute, now Rice 
University, in 1944, he worked in the Navy’s physi- 
cal-optics division until the end of World War II. In 
1949, he earned his Ph.D. in physics from Cornell 
University, where he studied under Manhattan Proj- 
ect scientists Richard Feynman, Hans Bethe, and 
Kenneth Greisen. Soon after, he joined the physics 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
eventually serving as chair of the department. 

Walker was involved in a series of landmark par- 
ticle-physics breakthroughs, including the con- 


_ struction of the “bubble chamber” built at Argonne 


National Laboratory, a predecessor to CERN’s 

Large Hadron Collider, near Geneva, Switzerland. 
In the 1960s, Walker helped discover rho 

meson, one of the few subatomic particles known to 


_ exist at the time. The unexpected discovery helped 


lead physicists to an understanding of what’s 


_ known as the flavor symmetry of mesons and 


baryons. This laid the groundwork for current 


_ subatomic-particle research into the quark struc- 


ture of hadrons and the dynamics of the strong- 
interaction force. 

Walker came to Duke in 1971, serving as chair 
of the physics department until 1977. He was 
named a James B. Duke Professor in 1990. 

Walker was a devout Christian who studied the- 
ology at the University of the South and became an 
ordained Episcopal minister. He was an elder at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Durham. 

He is survived by his wife, Constance Kalbach 
Walker, a senior research scientist at Duke; three 
children; 10 grandchildren; and two great-grand- 
children. 
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Where the grass is always greener. 





Customized Animal Encounter Tours! As 
a 1-5 day extension to an existing trip—seek out 
animals such as tigers, polar bears, brown bears, 
gorillas, meerkats, and seahorses in the wild, or 
even volunteer with pandas. You could also safari 
in South Africa, Botswana, or Namibia. Run by a 
Fuqua ‘99 alum. Www.wildontours.com 
512-917-3720 


20 Wedgewood Blue Duke Commemorative 
Plates. Excellent condition. $120.00 each, 
shipping included. Call (704) 737-6217 or 
na.cardo@hotmail.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 
929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay in a 
hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condominiums, 
only three blocks from East Campus on Trinity 
Avenue. Fully-furnished and completely equipped. 
Pool, gardens, cable TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. 
Now serving breakfast in the Historic Tower Cafe. 
THE place for Duke alumni and guests. Free 24- 
hour shuttle to East Campus, Duke Medical Center 
and West Campus. Nightly rentals from $80. All 
major credit cards accepted. www. DukeTower.com. 
General Manager: Lee Richardson, T '76. 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR @earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Kiawah: NEW RENOVATION 3BR cottage 


300yds from beach. On Heron Park and pool. 
Reduced Rates. rand_mendez@yahoo.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Washington, D.C.: Living in DC? Moving to 
DC? Doing anything in DC? Connect with the 
Duke Club of Washington at www.dcw.org or 
info@dcw.org. 


For a cleaner home call SPOTLESS “We don’t 
cut corners, we clean them” (919) 815-2364 


To save money while buying or selling your 
home, call EQUITY REALTY GROUP (919) 
815-0412 





CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING © 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers 
through Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail ad- 
dress, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and the 
number of issues in which the ad will run. A 
form for ad submission is available on the adver- 
tising section of www.dukemagazine.duke. edu 
or by e-mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted 
payment forms: check, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, billing 
address, and phone number. 


Send check or credit card information to: 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Credit card information may also be submitted 
by phone: (919) 684-2875. 


Deadlines: 

September-October 2010 issue: July 1 
November-December 2010 issue: September 1 
January-February 2011 issue: November 1 
March-April 2011 issue: January 3, 2011 
May-June 2011 issue: March 7, 2011 
July-August 2011 issue: May 2, 2011 


For more information about Duke Magazine 
Classifieds, please contact us at (919) 684-2875 
or dukemag @duke.edu. 
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Sharing Sea Stories 
Cover subject and explorer 
Sylvia Earle A.M. "56, 
Ph.D. ‘66, Hon. ‘95 says 
she first experienc ed the 
sea during family vacations 
to the New Jersey shore. 
What place do oceans have 
in your life? 


Respond to our poll online 





Tell Nhe 
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Prized Possessions 


Do you identify with the 
drive to collect that we 
chart in “The Collectors” 


(page 36)? 


Send us descriptions and images of 
your collection. 


FEEDBACK 
Skin in the Game 





Reforming the VA 
Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs Eric Shinseki 
A.M. 76 acknowledges 
the need to transform the 
VA, the second-largest 
bureaucracy in the U.S. 


government. 


Visit us on Facebook to join the 
discussion about issues—such as 
veterans’ mental health and 
reintegration into society—that 
you'd like to see Shinseki address. 


In the May-June issue, we asked you to tell us whether you 


wear sunscreen every time you're out in the sun. 


Only 33 percent said yes. 


The conversation continues on our Facebook page. Add your vote to our poll, and tell 
us whether reading our story changed your sunscreening habits. 


@ hink www.dukemagazine.duke.ed 
)k: www.facebook.com/DukeMagazine 






N 


oO 
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Twitter: @dukemagazine 


dukemag@duke.edu 







LAST QUESTION | 





Following the BP Deepwater Horizon 
disaster in the Gulf of Mexico, we asked 
Larry B. Crowder, Stephen Toth Professor of 
marine science and director of the Duke 
Center for Marine Conservation: What 
would happen if a major hurricane hit the 
oil spill? 


A major hurricane would only 
lead to further devastation. It 
would stall efforts to stop the 
hemorrhage, drive oil into 
additional fragile coastal and 
marine habitats, and delay 

the cleanup. Perhaps most 
important, the massive input of 
dispersed oil from Deepwater 
Horizon would further fuel oxy- 
gen consumption in an ecosys- 
tem already under assault. 

The northern Gulf of Mexico 
contains the largest low-oxygen 
dead zone in the U.S. (roughly 
the size of New Jersey) because 
of nutrient input from the 
Mississippi River that promotes 
algal production. This low 
oxygen level not only kills 
sedentary organisms like clams 
and oysters but also reduces the 
production and growth of fish, 
shrimp, crabs, marine mam- 
mals, and turtles. 

And while it’s true, as some 
have argued, that a hurricane 
would disperse the oil and po- 
tentially mix oxygen into the 
water column, these benefits 
would quickly be overcome as 
oil-consuming microbial popu- 
lations, which occur naturally 
in the gulf, increase and, as a 
result, use significant amounts 
of oxygen in respiration. 

High levels of oil and low 
levels of oxygen might well be 
a one-two punch to the gulf’s 
ecosystem from which it could 
take decades to recover. 


Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


Homecoming & 
Half Century Club 
Weekend September 24-25 ‘= 






Save These Dates 
| Forever Duke Block Party, August 30 
‘Founders’ Day Convocation, September 30 


Parents and Family Weekend, October 22-24 
Duke in Depth, February 25-26, 2011 
Reunions 2011, April 8-10 
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CHANGE SERVICE REQUESTED 


The New Duke Magazine Online 


Our new site makes it easier for you to connect with us and go beyond the print experience. _ 
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The Chaddocks 
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GIFT PLANNING 


Dr. Jack Chaddock was recruited to Duke 
in the late 1960s to chair Mechanical 
Engineering, following stints at MIT, RPI, and 
Purdue. During his fifth year, he met Mallary; 
a Durham native who worked in the Duke 
Hospital gift shop. He proposed to her 
shortly before a sabbatical in Australia, anc 
they were married in Sydney. 





During his long career at Duke, Jack 
strengthened graduate studies in the 
department and built the faculty. He served 
as president of the American Society of 
ml-rolilure Muse elite Polite Male else Lifelliate 
Engineers. He helped lead engineering 
changes to reduce energy use in Duke’s 
‘edi elfate Molaro Mal-1| oX-XeMe(-\-1(e] ool (ol cola 
Duke’s participation in the Research Triangle 
Computation Center. Mallary, inspired by 
her talent for flower arranging, started her 
own business, which became popular at 
Duke events. 


Jack and Mallary support the Engineering 
Annual Fund and Friends of the Library. 

In addition, they recently established a gif 
annuity, which generated a tax deduction 
and will provide them with a fixed income 
stream for life; ultimately, the annuity 
will endow the Chaddock Fellowship for 
graduate students in the Pratt School 

of Engineering. 


“| mentored more than 40 graduate student: 
olMatare MUN mers le--1melate Melia (telat Te Muteli= 
from them than they did from me,” Jack 

said. “Graduate students make significant 
contributions not only to the research outpu 
but also to the instructional program of the 
university. It gives us great pleasure to kno\ 
that our gift may help to bring Duke and 

its engineering school further distinction.’ 


To learn more about how a gift can 
strengthen Duke and also provide you 
with an income stream for life, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919} 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 
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COVER 
Going Global The Last Homecoming Bonding Through Map Quest 
by Robert J. Bliwise Queen Biology by Barry Yeoman 

by Bridget Booher by Robert J. Bliwise 
Duke’s international Marie Lynn Miranda uses 
ambitions point to a new Looking back on a contest, Even before they formally sophisticated technology 
phenomenon in higher and social currents, that start their college classes, to predict—and address— 
education—the global reshaped life on campus freshmen experience the public-health crises 
research university rudiments of research 


cover: Illustration by James Yang 
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A FORUM 56 BOOKS Flunking the school lunch, plus Book Notes 
10 Gazette 59 AlumniRegister 
Campus, Arts, Research DAA activities, class updates, mini-profiles 
22 SPORTS Duke diver makes a splash 19 CLASSIFIEDS 
24 Q&A Should you boycott BP? 80 EXTRACREDIT 
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Online + Web-only content » September-October 2010 


Super Seventies: Relive the 1970s with an interactive slideshow 
Mapping Mavens: Explore maps created by CEHI, including an analysis of the Walltown neighborhood 


Spanning the Globe: View the locations of Duke’s international programs 
Documentary Doings: Listen to audio docs on stories from this issue, produced by CDS students 
Extra Credit: Continue the conversation—comment, vote, share images, reminisce 


QUAD 


“A lot of oeople are being drawn In, 
and a lot of people are going to be 
disappointed. They want huge changes, 






“Tt’s like knowing a suspect is in the 
neighborhood, but not knowing what 
house the culprit is in. And because we 

eta = haven't found the precise mutation, we 

don’t have an accurate estimate of its 
effect on risk.” 
—David Goldstein, director of the Duke Insti- 
tute for Genome Sciences & Policy's Center for 
Human Genome Variation, on how difficult it 
: has been for researchers to pinpoint the genes 
a STEM responsible for most diseases (USA Today) 


“One hopes that the Deepwater Horizon 
spill changes the risk psychology of BP’s 
rtion- future operations so it becomes one of 
the more environmentally conservative 
energy companies on the planet.” 


—Linwood Pendleton, director of ocean and 
coastal policy at the Nicholas Institute for 
Environmental Policy Solutions, on a possible 
positive consequence of the gulf oil spill 
(The Atlanta Journal-Constitution) 


nett “Tt’s like nuclear arms negotiations—how 
do we take some steps to trust but verify?” 


—Noah Pickus, director of the Kenan Institute 
for Ethics and codirector of the Brookings- 
Duke Immigration Policy Roundtable, on an 

approach to immigration that begins with 
politically saleable first steps like requiring 
checks on workers’ immigration statuses before 
more sweeping reforms are proposed 
(Bloomberg Businessweek) 


“I think the technology is interesting, 
but I think it’s totally unproven.” 


—Henry Friedman HS ‘83, James B. Powell Jr 
Professor of neuro-oncology and director of 
the Tisch Brain Tumor Center at Duke, on a new, 
noninvasive treatment for brain cancer 
currently being tested that uses electrical fields 
to break apart tumors (The Wall Street Journal) 


this system is not designed 
_ to produce huge changes. 


David Rohde, professor of political science, 
on why so many first-time candidates for public 
office are running in the 2010 midterm elections 

this November (USA Today) 


“Payback is sweet, isn’t it, Coach?” 


—President Barack Obama, on the Duke men's 
basketball national championship following the 
President's prediction of last year’s victory by 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
during his remarks to the team in the 

White House Rose Garden 


“It may have been bad for my career, but 
it was good for my development as a 
human being. In a weird way I’m glad 
it happened.” 

—Grant Hill '94, on the ankle injury that nearly 
ended his basketball career before surgery by 
James Nunley '69, chief of orthopaedic surgery 


at Duke, gave him the chance to play again 
(Sports Il/ustrated) 


“Locomotion is essentially a continual 
process of falling forward. Mass that falls 
from a higher altitude falls faster. In 
running, the altitude is set by the loca- 
tion of the center of gravity. For the 
fastest swimmers, longer torsos allow 
the body to fall forward farther, riding 
the larger and faster wave.” 


—Adrian Bejan, J.A. Jones Professor of mechan- 
ical engineering, on new research explaining 
why people with belly buttons positioned 
higher on the torso will be able to run faster 
than others, while people with lower belly but- 
tons will be faster swimmers (The Seattle Times) 


“Tt’s a bit like how you feel when your 
teenager has the car out later than they 
should. You know it’s probably going 
to be OK, but your mind goes to some 
pretty dark places.” 

—Anne Yoder Ph.D. 92, director of the Duke 
Lemur Center, on the recent escape of two 


lemurs from the facility, both of which were 
returned safely (Raleigh's News & Observer) 
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Megan Morr 


“In one sense the issue seems very much 
beside the point. The Supreme Court is 
not a religious body, asked to assess 
American religious practices or name 
their religious holidays.” 

—David Steinmetz, Amos Ragan Kearns 
Distinguished Professor Emeritus at the divinity 
school, on the absence of a Protestant justice 
on the Supreme Court in the wake of the recent 


appointment of Elena Kagan 
(Raleigh's News & Observer) 





“When we come across a compound that 
is known to be neurotoxic, as well as 
developmentally toxic and an endocrine 


y Ruby renewal: Enhancements to Duke Gardens’ Asiatic Arboretum include painting | 


dge red and 


disruptor, it would seem prudent to err 
on the side of caution, demanding that 
the appropriate scientific testing be 
done on animals instead of going ahead 
and putting it into use, in which case 
the test animals will be the children of 
the state of California.” 


—Theodore A. Slotkin, professor of pharma- 
cology and cancer biology, on the conditional 
approval of a new pesticide, methyl iodide, for 

use on California’s strawberry crops 
(The New York Times) 


“It’s nice to have places to meet friends 
that aren’t alcohol-related, but it does 
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fanning for new Japanese- and Chinese-inspired gardens. 








sort of encourage people to ignore the 
drug effects of caffeine.” 


—Jim Lane, professor of psychology, on how 
the popularity of drinking coffee causes people 
to overlook caffeine’s effects, which can be 

felt for up to ten hours and may exacerbate 
blood-sugar problems (USA Today) 


“This has implications for everybody 
alive, anybody who is getting older.” 


—P. Murali Doraiswamy, professor of psychiatry, 
on suggested new diagnostic guidelines 

for Alzheimer’s disease that might lead to 
earlier diagnosis and treatment of symptoms 
associated with the disease 

(The New York Times) 
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Words of Thanks 


As an avid fisherman and 
outdoors writer born long 
before the days of sunscreen 
awareness, it was probably 
inevitable that I would end 
up with skin cancer. What's 
more fortunate is that I live 
within a few miles of West 
Campus and Jonathan 
Cook’s Mohs surgery unit. 
Having been under Dr. 
Cook’s expert knife twice, I 
was pleased to see him fea- 
tured in your May-June 
[2010] issue. Bridget Booher 
does a good job describing 
how humanely the doctor 
treats his patients, and I'd 
like to add something from 
my own experience. 

After my first Mohs sur- 
gery, I wrote a long story 
about sun protection for 
Raleigh’s News & Observer. 
Within a few days, I got a 
handwritten note from Dr. 
Cook thanking me for the 
effort. At my second surgery, 
I gave him a copy of my 
novel. Once again, a thank- 
you note arrived in the mail. 
Careful readers of Booher’s 
article will wonder—as did 
I—how Dr. Cook could pos- 
sibly find the time for such 
gracious gestures. 

Odds are good that I'll be 
back in Dr. Cook’s clinic for 
more Mohs surgery. But I'll 
go with the attitude that it’s 
no big deal and that I'll re- 
ceive the best treatment 
possible, in every sense of 
the word. 


Bill Morris ’75 
Durham 


Suntan Skeptic 
Your “Saving Face” article 
[May-June 2010] describes 


important work being done 
by Dr. Jonathan Cook and 
the Duke Mohs Surgery 
Unit, but two accompanying 
tables (“Are You at Risk?” 
and “What Cost Beauty?”) 
repeat popular misconcep- 
tions about tanning without 
any critical inquiry concern- 
ing their accuracy. As a his- 
tory major at Duke, I 
learned to question handed- 
down truths, especially when 
powerful economic interests 
depend on the acceptance of 
these truths to sustain them- 
selves, but the colorful, 
breezy tables in “Saving 
Face” offer anti-tanning 
dogma as fact without a hint 
of curiosity about the real 
data and its source. 

In this case, in fact, there 
is mounting data that tan- 
ning is not only safe, but 
that tanning can reduce the 
risk of a number of diseases 
(including some cancers and 
depression) and improve a 
person’s sense of well-being. 
While numerous studies 
back up the claim that sun- 
burns are dangerous, the 
academic literature does not 
support a similar conclusion 
about tanning. 

The anti-tanning hype 
that has permeated the pub- 
lic consciousness since the 
late 1970s comes from the 
cosmetics and beauty indus- 
try, which created and now 
sustains a multi-billion-dol- 
lar market based on public 
fear of the sun and tanning. 
Their handmaidens in this 
venture have been the beauty 
and style magazines, whose 
editorial content has been 
corrupted because they rely 
on advertising of SPF lotions 
and chemical self-tanning 
products for their survival. 


Foce Saving Surgery | Judging American idol | Champlonship With the Crazies 


o 


Recovering Haiti 


Healing and history converge 





I laud Dr. Cook’s work as 
a surgeon who removes skin 
cancer cells without leaving 
behind disfiguring scars. 
The impact that he’s had on 
his patients’ lives cannot be 
overstated. But, Dr. Cook’s 
patients did not end up in 
his waiting room because 
of suntans, and Duke 
Magazine shouldn’t make 
that connection. 


Lewis Shender ’8 1 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Shender is president and CEO 
of Hollywood Tans Group, 
second-largest provider of indoor- 
tanning services in the U.S. 


Pride in Basketball 


I suppose periodically you 
receive letters like the fol- 
lowing; perhaps it is time 
for another. 

My time at Duke in the 
early ’5Os is unabashedly 
dated: multiple big bands; 
bowl games (!); “preppy” 
dress; the nation’s unques- 
tioned best athlete, Dick 
Groat [53]; apprehension 
about the Korean War; etc. 

Facing our mortality— 
and with perhaps the benefit 
of age-imputed perspec- 
tive—our group might sug- 
gest that many at Duke may 
undervalue the enormous 
pride and affection we old 


grads attach to our athletic 
teams. The national-cham- 
pion men’s basketball team 
and its coaching staff are 
shining examples of that 
pride and affection. Their 
collective character, carriage, 
and literateness cast a long, 
proud shadow on the nation’s 
collegiate landscape. In a 
number of significant ways, 
their words and deeds give 
priceless joy to those of us 
watching from afar. 

Please do not underesti- 
mate the balance, talent, and 
potential contribution to so- 
ciety these fine young stu- 
dent-athletes promise. We're 
so proud of them! 


W. Rowe Fesperman ’54 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 


Bum Recognition 
Not to take anything away 
from the Snapshot article 
[May-June 2010] about Duke 
grad student Ken Ilgunas’ at- 
tempt to save money and live 
as simply as the legendary 
Henry David Thoreau, but I 
would like to note that in the 
1948-50 period, there was a 
student who used the lounge 
areas in the West Campus 
dorms, particularly the one in 
what was known as “FE,” to 
sleep. He usually had only the 
clothes he wore and used the 
bathroom facilities of the 
dorm as necessary. He was 
known as “Roberto.” 

Now, this student was re- 
ally down to the simple life! 


Joseph Cooper ’50 
Pittsboro, North Carolina 


Odds are good that I'll be back in Dr. Cook’s clinic for more Mohs surgery. 
But I'll go with the attitude that it’s no big deal, and that I'll receive the best 
treatment possible, in every sense of the word. —Bitt morris 


Defending Rhine 

Joel McGinley’s broadside 
against the former Duke 
parapsychologist J.B. Rhine 
in the May-June [2010] issue 
is riddled with misstatements 
of fact. 

Rhine’s statistics were vali- 
dated by the president of the 
Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics in a published 
statement made in December 
1937. The great majority of 
Rhine’s card-guessing tests 
did not incorporate trial-by- 
trial feedback of the target 
cards, so the participants had 
no information from previous 
trials that could help them 
succeed in subsequent trials. 
In the Rhine experiments on 
which the case for ESP was 
built, the scoring rate was 
so high that it could not be 
explained away by regression 
to the mean in any subse- 
quent tests that might have 
been conducted with these 
participants. 

In addition to Rhine’s 
work, there are numerous 
successful demonstrations of 
psychic phenomena (psi) 
published in peer-reviewed 
journals that meet, and often 


exceed, the methodological 
standards of the mainstream 
sciences. To those interested 
in reading the case for psi, I 
recommend Dean Radin’s 
book The Conscious Universe. 
McGinley should have 
looked more deeply into this 
matter with a dispassionate 
eye before publishing false 
and irresponsible allegations 
against another scientist. 


John Palmer ’66 
Durham 


Palmer 1s director of research at 
the Rhine Research Center. 


Superior Soccer? 

I enjoyed your interview with 
professor Dubois about the 
World Cup [Q&A, May-June 
2010], but he neglected the 
fact that South America is 
the other major force in each 
World Cup and in soccer 
generally. When Dubois says, 
“in the final rounds, where 
the European teams plus 
Brazil basically play against 
each other,” he is leaving out 
Argentina, which has two 
championships and two sec- 


ond-place finishes, and 
Uruguay, with two champi- 
onships and a total of five 
semifinal appearances. 

In 2010, South America 
got four of its five qualified 
teams to the quarterfinals, or 
80 percent, whereas Europe 
only qualified three of its 
thirteen qualified teams (23 
percent) to the quarterfinal 
round. And while Europe was 
dominant in the finals this 
time around, South America 
has historically been success- 
ful in the late stages of the 
World Cup. 

Out of all the World Cups 
played, ten titles have gone 
to Europe and nine to South 
America. (And South Amer- 
ica only has ten countries in 
total and usually can only 
take four or five to the World 
Cup!) Unfortunately many 
people who read this article 
may ignore these facts and 
will think that Europe is the 
only powerhouse continent 
in soccer. 


Juan Canal M.B.A. ’09 
Durham 





Corrections 

In Gazette, May-June 2010, a 
photograph accompanying an 
article about the regeneration 
of cardiac cells in zebrafish 
showed the wrong fish. An 
image of a lionfish (Prerozs mom- 
basae) was mistakenly substi- 
tuted for one of the zebra danio 
(Danio rerio), shown here. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Antarctica: Expedition 
to an Ethereal World 
January 4-15 
Few places compare with 
Antarctica. Aboard Clelia I/ 
discover the miraculous life 
and spectacular beauty of this 
continent. The ship’s guides 
include knowledgeable 
experts on Antarctica’s terrain, 
bird life, sea life, geology, 

and glaciology. 


Around the World By Private Jet 
January 5-29 

For 25 days, travel the world in luxury and comfort. 
Your extraordinary destinations include Hawaii, 
Saipan, Saigon, Agra, Dubai, Petra, Istanbul, 
Odessa, and Madrid. The jet is all business-class 
seating, and your accommodations are all 5 
and 6 star properties. 


Indochina: Vietnam & Cambodia 
February 11-27 

Begin in Hanoi, cruise the Halong Bay, and 
immerse yourself in Hoi An and Hue. Continue 
to Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon), see Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Old Saigon Postal Office, and the 
Unification Palace. Conclude your journey in 
Siem Reap, Cambodia, and visit Angkor’s temples. 
eeTeeR eee Optional extension to Hong Kong. Waitlist Only 

& Cambodia 

Mystical India 

February 6-23 

Chaotic and confounding, India overflows with 
riches. Travel the Classic Golden Triangle: see 
bustling Delhi, Agra, home of the Taj Mahal, and 
the “Pink City” of Jaipur. Search for elusive Bengals 
at Ranthambore Tiger 
Preserve, admire the 
Khajuraho’s temples, 
and absorb Varanasi, 
Hinduism’s holiest city. 
Optional post-tour 
extension to Nepal. 





Call for prices: (919) 684-5114. 
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Peru 
™ March 21-31 
© From the magical hush 
of Machu Picchu to 
ancient Cuzco, from the 
colonial flair of Lima to 
wee the traditions of Puno, 
S these cities display the 
diversity of the ancient 
and modern cultures that shape Peru. Discover 
cultural treasures through layers of civilizations. 


The Red Sea, Nile Valley, 
and the Holy Land 


March 23-April 4 

This itinerary covers 3 countries steeped in 
history. Explore Egypt, Jordan, and Israel aboard 
the 25-cabin yacht, M.Y. Harmony V. Stand face 
to face with the Sphinx in the shadow of Giza’s 
pyramids, spend one night in Luxor, and travel 
to the monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai. 
Bask in the glory of Petra, and discover Israel 
with visits to Jerusalem and Nazareth. A Cairo 
pre-trip is available. 


Africa’s Wildlife 


May 25-June 8 

The world primeval 
waits on this safari 
through Southern 
Africa's wildlife 
sanctuaries. You'll 
see Botswana's 
Chobe National Park, 
Zimbabwe's dazzling Victoria Falls, and Zambia’s 
exceptional Lower Zambezi National Park. 
Post-tour extension to Cape Town available. 


Young Alumni: China Passage 

May 21-30 

Travel with fellow 
young alumni and 
friends to China — 
_/ land of legends, 
architectural 
wonders, diverse 
landscapes, and 
monumental social 
and economic 
changes. See the Great Wall, the Forbidden City 
in Beijing, the Terra Cotta Warriors in Xian, and 
Shanghai. 


Itineraries are land-only unless noted, and all prices, dates, and itineraries are subject to change. 


~ (019)-660-0148 Duk | 
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Programs for all ages and interests led by Duke faculty experts 


French Alps and Provence 

May 22-31 

Experience the joie de vivre in France on this 
10-day journey through Burgundy and Provence. 
Spend 5 nights on the M.S. Rembrandt cruising 
along the Rhone River to Lyon, Avignon, and Arles. 
Enjoy 3 nights in Lake Annecy in the grandest 
regions of the French Alps. There is a pre-program 
option to Aix-en-Provence. 


Family 
Adventure in 
Switzerland 
June 20-28 

The Bernese Oberland 
boasts the best of 
Switzerland. Your 
home will be Hotel 
Royal St. Georges in 
Interlaken. You'll explore historical towns, admire 
majestic glaciers, and cruise sapphire lakes. The 
region's scenery culminates in the trio of peaks 
named the Eiger, Monch, and Jungfrau. There is 
special programming for the young traveler. 





Canyon Skies: A Family Adventure 
July 9-17 

The U.S. Southwest showcases geologic 
formations and sits at the crossroads of Native 
American, Spanish, and American cultures. 
Families will explore the landscapes and ruins 
of Canyon de Chelly and Mesa Verde, raft the 
San Juan River and camp under a starry sky, 
and engage in service in the Navajo Nation. 


Kilimanjaro & Beyond 

August 21-September 4 

Spend two weeks in Tanzania, Africa. Begin 

with a trek up Mt. Kilimanjaro. Spend 6 days 

i on the remote Rongai 

route, ascending a 

“f non-technical route up 

Africa’s highest peak. 

Then enjoy a safari in 

the Serengeti and to 

Ngorongoro Crater, 
= along with visits to 

Okduvai Gorge anda 
cultural exchange with the Masaai Warrior Tribe. 


The Oxford Experience 

September 4-17 

Take part in a unique learning experience at one 
of the oldest universities in the world. Two special 
weeklong programs available for young alumni 
as well. 





Grand 
Journey Spain 








Waterways of Russia 

September 13-23 

Explore St. Petersburg then board the 
cruise ship M.S. Volga Dream for Moscow. 
Along the way you'll visit 4 UNESCO World 


~ Heritage sites. Ports of call include Mandrogi, 


Kizhi Island, Goritsy, Yaroslavi, and Uglich. 


Grand Journey Spain 

September 15-26 

Spend 3 nights in Madrid, visit the Prado Museum, 
enjoy the parks and tapas bars — then on to 
Laguardia and Spain's wine country. Discover 
bodegas hidden in tunnels below the 13th 
century city walls. Journey to Pamplona, famous 
for the running of the bulls, and visit the 
Gehry-designed Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao. 
Your last 3 nights are in Barcelona. 


China Connoisseur & Tibet 
October 5-21 

One of our most popular 
programs since 2005! 
Begin in Beijing, see 
the Forbidden City, the 
Great Wall, then on to 
Xian to visit the Terra 
Cotta Warriors. You'll 
see pandas inChengdu 

before traveling to Lhasa, Tibet, to explore Potala 
Palace. Next: Guilin and a cruise along the U 
River. The tour concludes in Shanghai. 


Young Alumni: Icelandic Wave 

and Amsterdam 

October 9-15 

Join recent Duke grads and friends at Amsterdam's 
sights and famous museums, and relax on a 
river cruise. Then you're on to Reykjavik, Iceland, 
for concerts and a visit to the Blue Lagoon 
Geothermal Lake. 


the -Eibe Rive 
and Berlin 
October 10-20 


Board the 45-cabin 

M.S. Swiss Coral, cruise 
through Central Europe, 
going from Prague, 
Cech Republic, to Berlin, 
Germany, with port calls at Melnik, Czech 
Republic, and Dresden, Meissen, Wittenberg, 
and Magdeburg, Germany, before 2 nights in 
Berlin. Prague pre-program and Berlin post- 
program options available. 
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: ranean Coast 
October 17-November 2 
Your passage onboard Corinthian I! encom- 
passes North Africa's entire Mediterranean 
coast. Starting in Athens, you'll visit the 
Roman ruins of Djemila, the World War II 
battlefields of Tubruq, and Libya’s amazing 
Greco-Roman cities. Explore Carthage’s 
Roman and Phoenician remains before 
sailing on to Tangier and disembarking in 
Casablanca, Morocco. 


~ October 28- 
November 13 
Begin in Cairo with 
the Pyramids of Giza, 
the Sphinx, Memphis, 
) Sakkara, Old Cairo, 
and the Egyptian 
Museum. Cruise on Lake Nasser and explore 
Abu Simbel. A classic Nile voyage takes you 
from Aswan to Luxor, ending at the port 
of Alexandria. Optional post-tour extension 
to Jordan, including Petra and Amman. 


October 31-November 6 

Spend a week in Rome — Italy’s historic, 
artistic, and cultural heart. See the Coliseum 
and Roman Forum. Visit the Vatican Museum, 
the Sistine Chapel, and St. Peter's Basilica. 
Wander through the Borghese Gardens. There 
are day excursions to the Tuscany and 
Umbria regions and time for you to discover 
the Eternal City’s treasures. 


December 24-January 1, 2012 

Start in Quito,then travel to the Andean 
Highlands, experiencing the countryside and 
culture of Ecuador. Visit markets, participate 
in community service, and see the Condor 
Project. Next: the Galapagos where you'll 
explore and have opportunities to swim, 
snorkel, and hike. While in the Galapagos you'll 
stay on Explorer Il — a great ship for families. 





Duke 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
EDUCATION & TRAVEL 








Online Educational Offerings 


Duke faculty discuss 
current and extraordinary topics online, 
Fridays at noon E.S.T. Last season's 37 
programs covered a range of subjects from 
Michael Jackson’s legacy to soccer, genetics, 
and politics. Questions can be submitted 
via email, Facebook, or Twitter. Join the 
conversation or watch the archived editions. 
www.dukeofficehours.com. 











Join Duke's online book 
club! Hear Duke faculty and 
administrators discuss some 
of their favorite books with 
y NPR personality Frank 
Stasio. Sound and video 
quality are state of the art. 
For upcoming sessions and 
instructions on how to take 
part via UStream, visit 
www.dukereads.com. 


February 25-26, 2011 


As part of the campus-wide academic 
initiative A World Together: Duke and 
Global Development, this weekend 
spotlights Duke faculty, alumni, and 
high profile speakers as they discuss 
the challenges and future of assistance 
in developing countries and honors 
members of the Duke community 
committed to knowledge in service to 
society. www.dukeindepth.com 


£ach Spring and fall 


Marine Lab Weekends 

From the shifting sands of barrier islands to the 
secrets of the ocean floor, explore the science 
of our coastal environment at the Duke Marine 
lab campus in Beaufort, N.C. each spring and 
fall with experts from the Nicholas School of 


the Environment. 


Nasher Travel 

Accompany a Nasher Museum curator on two 
different educational adventures,one domestic 
and one international. View private collections, 
have behind the scenes tours of museums, 
and see major arts venues as few people do. 
www.nashertravel.com. 
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Rooms of their own: New housing options provide living and social space for women. 


New spaces on West and Central open for female group living 


wo new female-only residential com- 

munities opened this fall, marking an 

increase in student housing options for 
women at Duke. 

The Women’s Housing Option, or 
WHO, community, located in Few quad- 
rangle above the Women’s Center, is open 
to all rising sophomore, junior, and senior 
women. And on Central Campus, the 
Panhellenic Association has made housing 
available for sorority members in two 
apartment buildings. 
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The idea for WHO was developed by 
students in a public-policy course titled 
“Women as Leaders.” Students living in 
the dorm will work closely with the cam- 
pus Women’s Center on programming 
and have access to meeting space at the 
center. The group has space for forty-six 
beds in both single and double rooms, 
and while the housing arrangement is 
gender-specific, WHO programming will 
be open to all students. 

The sorority housing is a collaborative 


“Soy 
sa us 


Les Todd 


effort among the nine member organiza- 
tions of the Panhellenic Association, 
which represents more than 800 women 
on campus. Twenty-six juniors are living 
in two dedicated apartment buildings on 
Central Campus and have access to two 
common rooms that are being used for 
study space and small-group meetings. 

The Baldwin Scholars program, founded 
in 2004 to foster women’s leadership at 
Duke, also maintains a female-only living 
space open to its members. 















Internet Instruction 
Duke offers its first online- 
only courses 


uring the summer session, under- 
!) graduates were offered two courses 

online, a first for Duke. The courses 
were aimed at students who left campus 
for the summer but sought alternative 
ways to earn academic credit during 
those months. 

A creative-writing course was offered 
to students participating in civic-en- 
gagement experiences around the 
globe and was meant to complement 
the service learning students were 
doing during the day. The course, 
listed as English 109S, was primarily 
taught on Blackboard course-manage- 
ment software. 

The other course, Education 168, re- 
quired that students participate in vir- 
tual meetings at least once a week. 
Students were given Web cameras and 
special software to make this possible. 

The course’s topic? Innovation in 
American education systems. 


Newly Energized 
Gross Chemical Laboratory 
is partially renovated 


Duke have a new home on campus, 
thanks to renovations on the first 
floor of Gross Chemical Laboratory, or 
Gross Chem, that took place this sum- 
mer. Dubbed the Energy Hub, the 
space, once furnished this fall, will con- 
tain a new multidisciplinary center that 
will be headed by Lincoln Pratson, pro- 
fessor of energy and environment at the 
Nicholas School of the Environment. 
The $1.5 million center contains 
classrooms, teaching labs, and meeting 
space. It will involve faculty members 
from several of Duke’s professional 
schools, along with Trinity College. 


Dike ave and energy studies at 


Feline friends: A pilot program this year will allow students to live with their cats in twelve Central Campus apartments. 


BY THE NUMBERS 


The Tide Rolls In 


hile Duke’s football team seems to have little in common with the perennial powerhouse from the 

University of Alabama, scheduled to come to town for a much-anticipated game on September 18, that 

wasn’t always the case. Wallace Wade, Blue Devils head coach in the 1930s and ’40s and stadium 

namesake, came to Duke from Alabama, where he won three national championships. Duke head 
coach David Cutcliffe is an Alabama alumnus and served under legendary Crimson Tide coach Paul “Bear” Bryant. 
This is the fourth time the institutions will meet. 


DUKE 
29 

110 

1 

17 

0 

228 


ALABAMA 


Score, 1945 Sugar Bowl, Duke’s last win in the series 26 
Wins under head coach Wallace Wade 61 
Losses last season 0 
Conference championships 26 
National championships 3 
Average weight, in pounds, of players on 2010 team 233 
Players from Alabama on 2010 team 64 
Percent of team that graduates 67 
—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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The Class of 2014 
26,770 


Applicants, most ever 


3,972 


Students admitted 


1,748 


Students enrolled 


42 


Percent of admitted students who enrolled 


136 


Latino students enrolled, most ever 


180 


Black students enrolled 


11.5 


Percent of students from North Carolina 


Il 


Percent of students from abroad e es pie 


8 8 Welcome to the neighborhood: New transit option makes exploring downtown Durham even easier. 
a 





Chris Hildreth 





Percent of students from New York 


48 Campus-City Connector 


A new free bus route connects Duke, downtown Durham 


States represented 
hen students returned to campus a.m. to 6 p.m., and every twenty minutes 
54 Win fall, they found it easier to get from 6 p.m. to midnight. On Saturdays, 
Countries represented from campus to downtown shops, buses run every twenty minutes from 7 


dining, and entertainment, thanks toa a.m. to midnight. The service does not 


new free bus service run by 
the city in partnership with 
Duke. 

The Bull City Connector, 


operate on Sundays. 

While the city is responsi- 
ble for operating and main- 
taining the bus service, 


which began operating in Trent Drive Duke provided $375,000 in 
August, runs from Trent Central Campus matching funds so the city 
Drive on West Campus to the Ninth Street could receive a $3 million 


recently renovated Golden _ 4. East Campus federal grant to buy six new 
Belt urban arts campus on Brightleaf Square hybrid-diesel buses to be 
Main Street, east of down- Seats used on the route. The buses 
bs Amtrak station ie as 
town. The route includes Durham Station & are scheduled to arrive in late 
stops near Ninth Street and Morcaniotiacce 2011 or early 2012. Until 
Brightleaf Square and at a Five Points then, hybrid buses already in 
number of other points along (CB Plaza the city’s fleet are being used. 


1. Durham County Government = = Duke is also contributing to- 
ward the annual operating 
costs of the service. 


Main Street. 
The buses run every fifteen 2. Golden Belt 
minutes on weekdays from 7 





Main Street 





= Trent Drive 


one Pear. 


Erwin Road Golden Belt 


Count me in: Members of the Class of 2014 assemble on East 
Campus for annual frosh photo shoot. 
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On Board 


New trustees for Duke’s governing body 


trustees in July: Laurene M. Sperling 

'78, president of the Sperling Family 
Charitable Foundation, and Hope Morgan 
Ward 773, M.Div. ’78, a United Methodist 
bishop. 

Sperling, of Wayland, Massachusetts, 
serves on many nonprofit boards and, 
from 1997 to 2010, was a member of the 
Duke libraries’ advisory board, serving as 


[i= new members joined the board of 


UPDATE 


chair from 2006 to 2010. 

Ward, of Jackson, Mississippi, was 
elected a bishop of the United Methodist 
Church in Mississippi in 2004, where she 
leads 190,000 United Methodists in more 
than 1,100 congregations across the state. 
Ward also has served on Duke Divinity 
School’s board of visitors and the alumni 
association board of directors. 

Two young trustees joined the board in 





July as observers: John Harpham ’10 
of Chapel Hill and Adrienne Clough 
M.B.A. ’10 of Durham. Observers attend 
board meetings and serve on committees 
but do not have voting status. Two ob- 
servers on last year’s board, young trustees 
Sunny Kantha '09 and James McDonald 
J.D. 09, will now have voting member- 
ship—Kantha for two years; McDonald, 
for one. 


“Overturning Wrongful Convictions,” Duke Magazine, July-August 2002 


his summer, students, alumni, 

and faculty members affiliated 

with Duke Law School’s Wrong- 

ful Convictions Clinic had cause 
to celebrate: Two of their clients, 
Shawn Giovanni Massey of Charlotte 
and Jonathan Scott Pierpoint of Madi- 
son County, North Carolina, were set 
free from long sentences. 

Like the cases discussed in Duke 
Magazine’s original story, both convic- 
tions hinged on misidentification or 
false testimony by an eyewitness. 
“Overall, if the state did thorough in- 
vestigations and kept an open mind 
about suspects, we'd not be in this sit- 
uation,’ James Coleman, John S. Brad- 
way Professor of the practice of law 
and codirector of the clinic, said at the 
time. “But there is more often a rush to 
convict, rather than an effort to see 
justice done.” 

Massey was convicted of armed 
robbery, kidnapping, and felonious 
breaking and entering in 1999 and 


through a nationwide network of similar law-school-based projects. They examine disturbing evidence 











Overturning 
Wrongful 
Convictions 


THE INNOCENCE PROJECT 5, cicrcany cunanks 
Duke law students are getting first-hand experience with the criminal justice system 
of the innocent being convicted and jailed, particularly in capital cases. 


oa work detail that Blin been 





faced a maximum of more than fifteen 
years in prison. Students working 
under the supervision of Coleman and 
codirector Theresa Newman J.D. ’88, 
clinical professor of law, were able to 
prove that eyewitness testimony iden- 
tifying Massey as the perpetrator was 


erroneous. The witness had testified 
that the robber had a braided, cornrow 
hairstyle, while Massey had short hair 
at the time of the robbery, a fact that 
Was apparently lost on the prosecution 
and defense at trial. He was released 
in May. 


In Pierpoint’s case, a 1992 conviction 
for a first-degree sexual offense that 
carried a life sentence was overturned 
when the victim in the case recanted 
his testimony. The faculty members and 
Students involved were able to show 
that the victim, seven years old at the 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


time of the alleged abuse, had been 
unduly influenced into falsely testifying 
by adults caring for him at the time. 
Pierpoint was released in July. 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Collection of Recora 


In the groove: Jurntable by Fatimah Tuggar, 1996. 


Nasher exhibition explores the place of vinyl records in contemporary art 


generation of young adults grew up 

listening to music on compact discs, 

and another is coming of age with 
digital music devices that are smaller than 
a deck of cards. But a new exhibition at 
the Nasher Museum of Art seeks to bring 
vinyl records back into cultural conscious- 
and in a big way. 

“The Record: Contemporary Art and 
Vinyl,” a major exhibition that 
opened on September 2 and will be 
on view through February 6, 2011, 
features works by forty-one artists 
from around the world who use 


ness 





vinyl records as subject or medium. 
The exhibition features sculpture, 
installation, drawing, painting, pho- 
tography, video, audio, and perform- 
ance art and was curated by Trevor 
Schoonmaker, curator of contempo- 
rary art at the Nasher. 

Included are works by rising stars 
in the contemporary art world, 
among them, William Cordova, 
Robin Rhode, and Dario Robleto; 
like Mingering 
Mike; and well-established artists 


outsider artists 
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such as Jasper Johns, Ed Ruscha, and Car- 
rie Mae Weems. Some exhibition high- 
lights: a hybrid violin and record player 
called the viophonograph, by Laurie An- 
derson; an original life-sized Polaroid 
photomontage by Talking Heads front 
man David Byrne, used for the cover of 
the 1978 album More Songs About Build- 
ings and Food; a monumental column of 





Audible invention: Laurie Anderson plays viophonograph she created in 1976, 
consisting of needle-equipped bow, specially recorded vinyl album, and 
violin. Photo by Bob Bielecki, 1977. 


vinyl records by Cordova; and an impor- 
tant early work by Robleto, who created 
hand-painted buttons using Billie Holi- 
day records. 

The Nasher commissioned two works 
for the exhibition. For one, Berlin-based 
artist Satch Hoyt created a sixteen-foot 
canoe made of records and paired with an 
original soundscape. The work was cre- 
ated during a 2009 artist’s residency 
at Duke. 

New York artist Xaviera Simmons 
took photographs of the North Car- 
olina landscape and solicited musical 
responses from musicians such as 
Mac McCaughan of Superchunk, 
Tunde Adebimpe of TV on the 
Radio, and Jim James of My Morn- 
ing Jacket. The original songs will 
be pressed onto a twelve-inch record 
and played with her installation. 

Extensive programming is planned 
throughout the fall and into the 
winter, including concerts and artist 
talks. Information can be found on 
the exhibition’s website: www.nasher. 
duke.edu/therecord. 


Courtesy of Laurie Anderson and Sean Kelly Gallery, New York 








Fatimah Tuggar 








GALLERY 


Selections from the Nasher 


Museum of Art 


fine example of late medieval sculpture from the Brummer Collec- 

tion of Medieval Art, this figure was once part of a large altar piece 

that was likely ina liturgical space. The sculptor has created a fig- 

ure who looks attentive and content: he bears a slight smile and 
rests his hands in the crook of a tree. It is the presence of the tree—actually 
a sapling—that helps to identify the figure as Saint Sebastian and, among 
other features, to indicate the date of the sculpture. 

Saint Sebastian was a Roman soldier hanged by order of the Roman 
Emperor Diocletian in 287 CE. For centuries, the saint was typically depicted 
with a tree, a reference to the tree upon which he was hanged. But by 1500, 
it had become more usual to see images of Sebastian with his body pierced 
by arrows. The old-fashioned iconography of the statue shown here was 
likely a response to local traditions in the region of southwestern Germany 
in which it was carved. 

There are other clues that help indicate when and 
where the sculpture was created: The figure 
iS dressed in the polygonal cap and heavy 
cloak of a middle-class city dweller of the 
early sixteenth century. The fashion of his 
haircut is consistent with the first quarter of 
the century; men’s hair was cut shorter as the 
century progressed. But what lets us know 
more specifically where the sculpture was 
made is its special material. 

Limewood sculpture was produced 
exclusively in the area around pres- 
ent-day Ulm and Augsburg, in the 
region of Swabia. Wood from the 
lime tree was easier to carve 
than oak or fruitwood, the 
materials of choice in regions 
of northern Germany, the Low 
Countries, and, to a lesser 
extent, In France. 
The wood of the lime tree 
was so accessible that an im- 
portant market developed in 
the production of sculpted fig- 
ures for altar pieces for both 
churches and private homes. 
Sculptures were made en 
masse and shipped to various 
destinations and were available 
both on the open market and 
by commission. If the buyer 
preferred, the sculpture was 
painted realistically, as was 
the case for this figure. 
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Saint Sebastian, anonymous German (Bavarian) 
sculptor, 1500-1525. Limewood, with traces of 
pigment. 37 inches x 11 % inches x 8 ¥ inches. 
Nasher Museum of Art, Brummer Collection. 


Through Their Eyes 
Center for Documentary Studies presents 
Literacy Through Photography exhibition 


view themselves. She gave them cameras and asked them to take 
self-portraits and use them as catalysts for verbal and written ex- 
pression. Literacy Through Photography, or LTP, was launched in the 
Durham public schools and then expanded to other parts of the world. 


[oer years ago, artist Wendy Ewald began exploring how children 


For the past two years, staff mem- 
bers of LTP, which is based in the 
Center for Documentary Studies 
(CDS), have traveled to Arusha, 
Tanzania, to offer workshops to 
hundreds of primary-school teachers 
there. Together with DukeEngage 
volunteers, LTP has forged partner- 
ships and started programs with 
local schools in and around Arusha. 

Photographs taken by students 
at those schools make up an exhi- 
bition titled “Literacy Through 
Photography—Arusha, Tanzania,” 
now on view at CDS. They depict 
a wide range of subject matter, 
both pedagogical and personal. 
Children are seen performing the 
actions described by specific Eng- 
lish or Swahili verbs, which accom- 
plishes both a process-oriented 
goal—a grammar lesson—and a 
product-oriented goal—the cre- 





ation of prints to be used as visual classroom aides, which are notice- 
ably missing in most Tanzanian schools. Others show children in their 


daily lives at home and have accompanying essays. 
The exhibition is on view through January 8, 2011. 
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Equilibrium: Schoolgirls evoke concept of hibernation during an of homeostasis. 
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Naturally connected: Sixth-grade geography 
students studied relationship between 
Tanzania’s resources and economy, including 
the role that water plays. 
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AWTUM Real Ares 


Duke Performances presents a fall 


SEPTEMBER 


9/11: String quartet Brooklyn Rider, 


lineup full of folk, jazz, and string music Reynolds Industries Theater 


9/25: Old-time string band Carolina Choco- 
late Drops and Joe Henry, Reynolds In- 
dustries Theater 


Folk-electronica group The Books, 
Sheafer Lab Theater 


Pianist Till Fellner, Reynolds 
Industries Theater 


Experimental-rock sextet Dirty 
Projectors, Page Auditorium 





Early-music vocal ensemble Stile 
Antico, Duke Chapel 





Loudon Wainwright Ill & Friends 
September 24, Reynolds Industries Theater 


Megafaun and Fight the Big Bull featuring Justin Vernon of Bon Iver Backed by a full band, folk singer Folk musicians Ollabelle with 

and special guest Sharon Van Etten and songwriter Wainwright will special guests Jim Lauderdale, David 
September 17-19, Hayti Heritage Center play a tribute to 1920s music leg- Mansfield, Aoife 0’Donovan, and 

The indie-folk musicians will record these concerts, end Charlie Poole based on Wain- Catherine Russell, performing music by 
which are based on Alan Lomax’s seminal Sounds of wright’s recent album, High Wide the Grateful Dead, Page Auditorium 
the South anthology, for release as a live album. & Handsome. 


Emerson String Quartet, Reynolds 
Industries Theater 


~ Eight-piece jazz ensemble SFJAZZ 
Pianist Collective, Page Auditorium 


Andras Schiff 
Del McCoury Band and the Preserva- 


tion Hall Jazz Band, Page Auditorium 


Schiff presents 
a solo recital 
of works by 
Schumann and 
Mendelssohn 
to celebrate 
the 200th an- 
niversary of 
their births. 


NOVEMBER 


11/7: R&B artist Allen Toussaint with 
special guests Nicholas Payton and the 
Joe Krown Trio, Reynolds Industries 
Theater 


11/13: Cedric Watson and Bijou Creole with 
the Red Stick Ramblers, Reynolds 
Industries Theater 


11/14: Pianists Arnaldo Cohen and 
Mihaela Ursuleasa, Reynolds Industries 





Sheila Rock 





Ralph Lemon 


Bonnie “Prince” Billy 


and the Cairo Gang Dancer, choreographer, and conceptual Theater 
att Sita ean 11/19-20: Pianists Tro Solis, Nelson 
November 5-6, Reynolds Industries ee : 
Kentucky singer, Theater 


Lemon will offer a new mixed- 
media work titled How Can DECEMBER 
You Stay in the House All Day 
and Not Go Anywhere? for six 


songwriter, and 
indie-music icon 
Bonnie “Prince” 


7Z musicians Vijay lyer Trio, Reynolds 
Billy is joined by Ja jay ly y 


the Cairo Gang for dancers, based, in part, on his HIAS 6S VEEL a) 

a show focused on decade-long creative partner- 2/11: Chamber music group Opus One, 
material from their ship with 103-year-old Missis- Reynolds Industries Theater 
recent collaborative sippi Delta resident and former 

album, The Wonder _ sharecropper Walter Carter. For more information and 
Show of the Worlds. = event starting times: 





www.dukeperformances.duke.edu 
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Into the Vortex 


Early twentieth-century British art comes to the Nasher 


hile French artists were creating Cu- 
\Wer works and Italian artists were 

combining politics and color into 
Futurist paintings, a small but powerful 
movement known as Vorticism was taking 
hold in British art circles. Traditionally 
treated as an insular movement in stand- 
ard art history, Vorticism is anything but, 
according to a new Nasher exhibition. 

“The Vorticists: Rebel Artists in Lon- 
don and New York, 1914-18” is the first 
exhibition devoted solely to this move- 
ment to be presented in the U.S. It is also 
the first to attempt to recreate three Vor- 
ticist exhibitions mounted during World 
War I that served to define the group’s 
radical aesthetic for the public. 

An abstracted figurative style combin- 
ing machine-age forms and the energetic 
imagery suggested by a vortex, Vorticism 
emerged in London at a time when the 


SYLLABUS 


Art History 245S.01: Art and Markets 





hen bankers get together, 
they talk about art. When 
artists get together, they talk 
about money,” says Hans 
Van Miegroet, paraphrasing Oscar Wilde. 
Van Miegroet’s course “Art and Mar- 
kets” has broad appeal. Listed under 
both economics and art history, it unites 


“Art and financial markets are inter- 
related,” says Van Miegroet. That dy- 
namic is showcased not only in students 
projects but in many concepts the 
course addresses as it looks at art as a 
commodity as well. “Wallpaper put 
landscape painting out of business.” 

Professor and chair of the Depart- 


staid English art scene had been 
jolted by the advent of Cubism 
and Futurism. Vorticism ab- 
sorbed elements from both but 
also sought to define itself 
against the foreign idioms. 

The Vorticist painters created 
compositions activated by zigzag- 
ging, diagonal forms and—in 
contrast to the Cubists and Fu- 
turists—more fully embraced 
geometric, abstract imagery, 
without abandoning three-di- 
mensional space. 

Ninety works—paintings, 
drawings, prints, sculpture, pho- 
tographs, and related ephemera— 
will be on view from September 30 through 
January 2, 2011. 

This exhibition is co-curated by Mark 





Courtesy of The David and Alfred Smart Museum of Art, The University of Chicago 


Abstract imagery: Dance by Helen Saunders, circa 1915. 


Art, Art History & Visual Studies, and 
Vivien Greene, curator of nineteenth- and 
early-twentieth-century art at the Solomon 


Antliff, professor in Duke’s Department of R. Guggenheim Museum in New York. 


Urban History 6 


Professor 

Hans J. Van Miegroet earned a licentiate 
in the history of art at the University of 
Ghent in Belgium, an M.F.A. in the his- 
tory of art at the Higher Institute of Arts 
in Ghent, and a Ph.D. in the history of art 
at the University of California at Santa 
Barbara. 


Students with different backgrounds for 
a semester-long collaborative project. 

Eight years ago, one group of stu- 
dents created a database of art sales 
from Amsterdam to Paris in the eigh- 
teenth century. “This is particularly 
interesting because the world’s first 
multinational corporation was formed 
in the Netherlands before then,” Van 
Miegroet says, referring to the Dutch 
East India Company. “These art exports 
are completely ignored in French art 
history.” 

Too large to be completed ina single 
semester or even two semesters, the 
database is now continually passed 
down from group to group as classes 
change. 

















ment of Art, Art History & Visual Studies, 
Van Miegroet has been teaching “Art 
and Markets” for more than fifteen 
years. Students’ projects have ranged 
from researching the Iranian film indus- 
try to studying Chinese art exports. 
“Novelty lies in bringing existing 
things together in new ways,” says Van 
Miegroet, and the projects are intended 
to do precisely this. They force students 
familiar with contrasting branches of 
thought to “learn each others’ lan- 
guages.” Ona daily basis, the class deals 
with case studies and recent articles. 
One term “Art and Markets” ad- 
dresses is “the cult of originality,” which 
describes how art is considered more 
valuable when it is thought to have one 





original creator. “In reality, a great deal 
of art has been created in groups,” says 
Van Miegroet. 

One of the course’s major challenges 
is the often counterintuitive relationship 
between art and financial markets. 
“Teams struggle with this,” Van Miegroet 
says. “They are confronted with things 
they never would have thought of.” For 
example, students studying Chinese art 
exports found that, although China is 
dominated by Western art, Chinese art 
flows consistently to the U.S. 

“Some students have taken the 
course three times,” says Van Miegroet. 
“Every semester, the class is faced with 
new research and fresh material.” 
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Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 
Articles from journals and texts on art 
and economics 


Assignments 

Weekly readings 

Class participation (including prepara- 
tion of required research questions and 
an executive research brief) 

Research paper 

Oral presentation 


—Chrissy DiNicola 
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In a study of thirty years of standardized test scores, researchers affiliated with the Duke Talent Identification 
Program found that, in general, high-achieving seventh-grade boys and girls tend to score about the same on 
the SAT and ACT. But looking at the highest-scoring students, researchers found that boys still outnumber girls 
in math and scientific reasoning ability by a ratio of three to one. Girls, on the other hand, slightly outnumber 


boys at the top end of verbal reasoning and writing ability. 





Menacing mitosis: prostate cancer cells undergoing rapid division. 


en who take statins to lower their 

cholesterol while undergoing treat- 

ment for prostate cancer are 30 per- 
cent less likely to see their cancer come 
back after surgery compared to men who 
do not use the drugs, according to a new 
Duke study. And those taking higher 
doses of the drugs were even less likely to 
see their cancer recur. 

Researchers examined the records of 
more than 1,300 men who underwent 
18 of 
whom were taking statins at the time of 
surgery. After the surgery, they noted the 
levels of prostate-specific antigen, or 
PSA, in the patients’ blood. A rise in PSA 
levels after surgery usually means a 


radical prostatectomy, percent 


greater chance that the cancer will recur. 
Only 16 percent of the men taking 
statins saw a rise in PSA levels, whereas 
25 percent of those not taking the drugs 
saw increases. 
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Within the statin group, the risk of re- 
currence was lower in patients taking 
higher doses. In men taking a dose equiv- 
alent to 20 mg of simvastatin a day, the 
risk of recurrence was reduced 43 percent. 
Among the men taking the equivalent of 
more than 20 mg of simvastatin a day, the 
risk of recurrence was reduced 50 percent. 
Men who took a statin dose the equivalent 
of less than 20 mg of simvastatin daily 
saw no benefit. 

There were significant differences be- 
tween those who took the drugs and those 
who did not. Statin users tended to be 
white, older, and heavier than nonusers. 
They also tended to have more aggressive 
tumors. Factors like diet, exercise, or 
whether the men were smokers, though, 
were not taken into account, meaning 
that it isn’t entirely clear the results seen 
in the study are related to the cholesterol- 
lowering drugs alone. 
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Ss and Screens 


d test si 


ores 
iS Computer use 
MONG low-income 


Student: 


n the first half of the past decade, per- 

sonal computers became commonplace 

in many American homes. They were 
supposed to bring benefits in education 
and close the achievement gap between 
students from different economic back- 
grounds, but according to a new study out 
of the Sanford School of Public Policy, that 
isn't necessarily what’s happened. 

Professors Jacob Vigdor and Helen Ladd 
analyzed data about how 150,000 North 
Carolina middle-school students’ stan- 
dardized test scores were affected by the 
presence of a computer in the home. They 
looked at a period of five years, from 2000 
to 2005, which allowed them to compare 
the same children’s reading and math 
scores on annual standardized tests before 
and after their families acquired a home 
computer. Students also reported how fre- 
quently they used a home computer for 
schoolwork. 

Once a computer entered the home, re- 
searchers say, the results were mixed. In 
homes where parents monitored their 
child’s computer use infrequently, which 
is more common in low-income families, 
scores went down. During the unsuper- 
vised time, the students were using the 
computers primarily to socialize or play 
games instead of for educational purposes, 
the researchers found. 

















Strength in Numbers 


Two distinguished researchers join Duke faculty 


a professor of electrical engineering 

and mathematics and the former di- 
rector of the Program in Applied and 
Computational Mathematics at Princeton 
University, became dean of natural sci- 
ences at Duke. 

His research focuses on data communi- 
cation and storage, and, in 2005, he was 
named to the National Academy of Engi- 
neering for his work in advancing alge- 
braic coding theory and signal processing 


():" the summer, Robert Calderbank, 


for wire-line and wireless modems. Previ- 
ously, he worked as a vice president for re- 
search at AT&T Labs, where he was 
responsible for research projects in net- 
working and multimedia services. 

In addition to his new role as dean, 
Calderbank will be a professor of com- 
puter science with joint appointments in 
mathematics and electrical and computer 
engineering. 

In the spring, Calderbank will be 
joined in the mathematics department at 


Duke by his wife, Ingrid Daubechies, cur- 
rently the William R. Kenan Jr. Distin- 
guished Professor of mathematics at 
Princeton. Her research focuses on the 
mathematical aspects of time-frequency 
analysis and on wavelets, which have im- 
portant applications in data compression. 
She is a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences and the National 
Academy of Sciences and was recently 
elected president of the International 
Mathematical Union. 
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eather Heenehan M.E.M. ‘TI still 
~... remembers a certain trip to the 
_ beach quite vividly. She was 

© only three at the time, and 
caught a glimpse of dolphin fins in the 
water. “My little legs kicked off, and | ran 
into the water,” she says, “and | stood 
there screaming, ‘I’m in the water with 
them!” 

This emotional connection has grown 
into an almost spiritual affinity, and it’s 
driven her to the revelation that our so- 
ciety is dangerously unaware of the full 
impact of modern life on the oceans. She 
wrote her undergraduate honors thesis 
at the University of Connecticut on the 
effects of routine ordnance testing on 
dolphin echolocation and communica- 
tion. And, in May, while the world was 
watching sea turtles and seabirds 
drenched in oil from the Deepwater 
Horizon spill, Heenehan began a month- 
long fellowship at the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, researching 
the effects of the spill on sperm whales. 

After conducting a survey of whaling 
logbooks from centuries past, Heenehan 
found that, historically, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico had been teeming with tens of thou- 
sands of sperm whales. Today the sperm 
whale is an endangered species there, 
reduced to a single isolated population 
of 1,700. Unfortunately, one of the dens- 





est concentrations of sperm whales—a 
historic “hotspot” for whalers—happens 
to be near the epicenter of the oil spill. 

“lt made me sick to my stomach,” 
Heenehan says. “I didn’t want it to be 
true, but | had to think about it.” 

Whales become covered in oil as they 
swim through the spill, and they inhale 
lungfuls of fumes when they breathe, 
She says. One study on the killer whales 
of Prince William Sound, where the 
Exxon Valdez spilled 11 million gallons of 
oil in 1989, showed that up to 40 percent 
of the population was lost. Those most 
vulnerable were also those most vital 
to a population: breeding females and 
juveniles. In Prince William Sound, the 
majority of the casualties were in those 
two groups, and, more than twenty 
years later, the population has yet to 
recover. Heenehan fears that the same 
may happen to the sperm whales in 
the gulf. 

Heenehan is in Hawaii working on 
her master’s thesis on the famously ath- 
letic spinner dolphin, which prefers the 
same clear, Shallow bays as tourists. 
Sightseeing boats and people swimming 
with the dolphins do not allow them 
enough time to rest and socialize. 

The pairing of oil spills and sperm 
whales, tourism and dolphins may seem 
odd, but Heenehan believes they de- 





+ 
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Listen up: Heenehan with hydrophone used to record sounds of spinner dolphins. 


serve years of study. She seems to have 
fuel enough; the pure energy of that 
toddler on the beach hasn't left her to 
this day. “Yesterday,” she says, “we saw 
the spinners for the first time. | was so 


excited, | was just screaming. | was in my 
glory, sitting on a rock watching them.” 


—Yongwoo Lee 
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thanasius Kircher was a true 

Renaissance man, a polymath. A 

biography of him, published in 

2004, was subtitled The Last Man 
Who Knew Everything. Kircher, a Jesuit 
scholar who was born in Geisa in what is 
now Germany, lived from 1602 to 1680 
and made important contributions to a 
wide range of fields. He wrote pioneer- 
ing studies of Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
China; had himself lowered into the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius to better un- 
derstand volcanoes; used a microscope— 
one of the first to do so—and suspected 
the link between microorganisms and 
disease; taught mathematics and 
physics; and built a magnetic clock, pro- 
jection devices, and other technological 
marvels of his age. 

The library, which holds many of 
Kircher’s eclectic writings, recently ac- 
quired a copy of the first edition of his 
Musurgia Universalis, the first compre- 
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hensive encyclopedia of 
music. Published in 1650, the 
work contains a wealth of in- 
formation on music theory 
and composition in the 
Baroque period and influ- 
enced the work of Bach, 
Beethoven, and many other 
composers and musicologists. 

The Musurgia also contains 
music of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which, 
at the time, had not appeared 
elsewhere, along with musical notations 
of birdsong and one of Kircher’s own 
musical compositions. In keeping with 
Kircher’s wide-ranging interests, the 
work also focuses on the technology of 
music. It includes illustrations of ancient 
instruments and discussions of acoustics 
and hearing, along with plans for music- 
making machines, many of them 
Kircher’s own invention. 





Athanasius Kircher, Musurgia Universalis. First edition, paper with vellum binding. 
9 inches x 13 inches. Rome, 1650. 


A masterpiece of bibliographic beauty 
as well as musicology, the Musurgia con- 
tains more than twenty large engraved 
plates and many tables, diagrams, and 
pages of musical notation. Kircher’s 
works often benefited from, and even 
required, such complicated presentations 


of image and text to explain his ideas, 
making them beautiful objects as well as 
repositories of research and knowledge. 


http://library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 
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Circulating the Science 


Researcher advocates rethinking how ocean currents operate 


or decades, oceanographers have embraced the idea that Earth’s ocean-overturning 
currents operate like a giant conveyor belt, continuously transporting deep, cold 
polar waters toward the equator and warm equatorial surface waters back toward 
the poles along narrow boundary currents. But Duke’s Susan Lozier, professor of phys- 
ical oceanography and chair of the division of Earth and ocean sciences at the Nicholas 
School of the Environment, says it’s time to reconsider that hypothesis. 
Lozier’s recent research on boundary currents has pointed to problems with the model. 
She says that other new scientific evidence 
z that calls the conveyor-belt theory into 
question combined with technological in- 
novations that allow for direct observation 
of the oceans have created a need for more 
studies. Much is still not known about how 
ocean Currents operate at high latitudes, she 
says, or the effect of eddies and winds on 
currents. She is planning to lead a new five- 
to ten-year international research program 
that will coordinate studies in the North 
Atlantic to better understand these and 
other issues. 


Go with the flow: Lozier’s work challenges conventional 
conveyer-belt theory, shown above. 


Selenust SErutinized 


Cancer researcher may have misrepresented research results 





his summer, allegations surfaced that Duke cancer researcher Anil Potti had misrepre- 

sented his academic credentials on research grant applications. In response to this and 

to questions about his research methods, the university took three immediate actions: 
a “complete review of the credentials and claims,” led by Provost Peter Lange, that Potti 
made about his background; a research misconduct inquiry “to be conducted as specified 
by Duke policies and federal law”; and efforts to facilitate “an independent, external in- 
vestigation of the science in question by one of the country’s leading research bodies, to 
which Duke would supply any and all data and information, but would otherwise have 
no involvement.” 

In addition, Duke suspended new enrollment in three clinical cancer studies with 
which Potti was associated. 

According to a university statement issued in late August, “The first part of the in- 
vestigation—the review of credentials—has now been completed. Issues of substantial 
concern were identified, and have resulted in corresponding sanctions. However, a final 
decision about Dr. Potti’s future status as a Duke employee and faculty member will also 
be informed by the results of the research misconduct inquiry and the independent ex- 
ternal evaluation of the science. Until such time, he will remain on administrative leave 
from his research, teaching, and clinical responsibilities.” 

Potti, an associate professor of medicine, is accused of claiming he was a Rhodes Scholar 
in multiple grant applications when, in fact, he was not. 

Several biostatisticians and cancer researchers have called into question the validity of 
Potti’s findings on the relationship between genetics and cancer treatment. Potti had 
claimed that genetic analysis of tissue from early-stage lung cancer tumors could be used 
to predict which treatments would work best to combat the disease. 

Administrators investigated research connected to Potti last year after biostatisticians 
at the University of Texas MD Anderson Cancer Center, in a journal article, said they 
had found errors in his work and had not been able to reproduce his results. Although 
clinical trials were briefly suspended at that time, Duke officials allowed the trials to be 
restarted following a subsequent investigation. 
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@ John Burness, former senior vice 
president for public affairs and govern- 
ment relations and current professor of 
the practice at the DeWitt Wallace 
Center for Media and Democracy at 
the Sanford School of Public Policy, is 
interim president of Franklin & Mar- 
shall College, his alma mater, for the 
current academic year. 


m David Dunson, professor of statisti- 
cal science, received the 2010 Com- 
mittee of Presidents of Statistical 
Societies Award, given annually to a 
person under the age of forty in recog- 
nition of outstanding contributions to 
the profession of statistics. He was also 
named the 2010 Myrto Lefkopoulou 
Distinguished Lecturer at the Harvard 
School of Public Health and will de- 
liver his talk there in September. 


m Paul Farmer ’82, global-health pio- 
neer and Duke trustee, was honored by 
the naming of a new fund at the Duke 
Global Health Institute this summer. 
The Paul Farmer Global Health Fund 
will support undergraduate fieldwork 
and research projects that aim to ben- 
efit the world’s poorest populations. 


m Elizabeth Fox Ph.D. '98, associate 
dean for undergraduate advising and 
research at Stanford University, will 
become the new director of the Aca- 
demic Advising Center for Trinity 
College of Arts & Sciences in October. 


mg The Nasher Museum of Art will 


award the inaugural Mary D.B.T. Se- 
mans Award for Distinguished Service 
to the Arts this November to Lawrence 
J. Wheeler, director of the North Car- 
olina Museum of Art. The award, 
which will be presented annually, was 
created by the Nasher in celebration of 
its fifth anniversary and to honor Se- 
mans °39, Hon. ’83, longtime cham- 
pion of the arts at Duke. 


m Jeremy Yoskowitz became the new 


campus rabbi in August. He succeeds 
Michael Goldman, who is now an as- 
sistant rabbi at a congregation in 


White Plains, New York. 
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On the Platform With Niter rol Ol ge) ay, 


What it takes to be the nation’s best collegiate diver 


ick McCrory is standing, arms at his sides, 

back facing the water, exactly ten meters from 

the pool. Ina moment, he will launch himself 

backward and grab his lower legs, forcing his 
body into a jackknife position. He will then do three- 
and-a-half somersaults before entering the water head- 
first, almost soundlessly. This is a dive called a back 
three-and-a-half somersault pike: back to the water, 
three-and-a-half somersaults, legs straight in the pike 
position. It will be the fifth time McCrory has ever at- 
tempted it. 

McCrory is arguably the most accomplished diver in 
Duke’s history, and he is just a sophomore. During his 
freshman season this spring, McCrory won the NCAA 
ten-meter platform diving national championship, fin- 
ished second in the three-meter springboard event, and 
was fourth in the one-meter springboard. 

He was the only representative from the university to 
compete in the national finals, and thanks to his per- 
formance alone, Duke finished eighteenth in the country. 
Drew Johansen, the head diving coach, says that Mc- 
Crory has the potential to win all three events by the 
time he graduates. And with a class of top-ranked divers 
entering with the Class of 2014, the future is bright for 
a program that hasn’t traditionally been among Duke’s 
strongest. 

McCrofy is a native of Chapel Hill and was on campus 
this summer to train with Johansen in preparation for 
international competition. After winning the national 
championship in March, he practiced twice a day on 
weekdays and attended diving meets around the world. 
He competed in China at the FINA Diving World Cup, 
finishing eighth in the ten-meter platform. (FINA stands 
for Fédération Internationale de Natation and is diving’s 
international governing body.) The World Cup lies 
squarely in the middle of what high-achieving amateur 
athletes call the quad, the four years between Olympic 
Games. McCrory feels he’s on track with his preparations 













































so that he will be a top contender 
for a spot on the squad competing 
in the 2012 London games. 


“Did you miss your hands or were you 
just loose?” Johansen asks as Mc- 
Crory climbs out of the pool. 

“I missed,” McCrory says. The 
training session is full of similar ex- 
changes—competitive diving is 
like any specialty and has a jargon 
all its own. Divers put their hands 
together as a way to ensure that 
they will create the least distur- 
bance on the surface when entering 
the water. In this instance, Mc- 
Crory’s fingers didn’t quite come 
together, and his entry suffered. 

Today, McCrory is working to- 
ward adding the new dive, the 
back three-and-a-half somersault 
pike, to the list of six dives he per- 
forms in competitions. Each dive 
is assigned a degree of difficulty 
based on certain accepted stan- 
dards. Before a meet, divers pre- 
sent their lists to a panel of seven 
judges. Then, when a dive is com- 
plete, the highest and lowest 
scores are thrown out, and the 
combined sum of the remaining 
five scores is multiplied by the de- 
gree-of-difficulty coefficient to 
give the final score. 

The back three-and-a-half som- 
ersault pike will replace the back 
three-and-a-half somersault tuck, 
which carries a lower degree of dif- 
ficulty and therefore a lower pos- 
sible point value. Before McCrory 
climbs the steps back up the plat- 
form, he checks his dive in instant- 
replay on a poolside television sha eae s 
monitor. The main thing he is _ Firstin flight: national 











champion McCrory in th 


stairs back to the ten-meter platform at 
the top of the tower. He carries a small 
shammy towel, which he uses to dry off 
his lower legs, his sides, and his hands 
before each dive so that when he needs 
to execute a hold during the dive, he 
won't slip. He then throws the shammy 
to the ground. It makes a little thwack 
against the poolside concrete. Johansen 
calls out “ten!” for ten meters (done dur- 
ing competition to prevent midair col- 
lisions). McCrory will not leave the 
platform until he hears it, and paired 
with the shammy’s thwack, it is an al- 
most Pavlovian signal. 

Thwack. 

Ten! 

Johansen looks up. 

McCrory arches back. 

He pushes his hips out. 

He leaps. 

Somersault. 

Somersault. 

Somersault. 

Splash. 

It takes all of three seconds. 

When he stands on the platform, Mc- 
Crory says, he visualizes the dive he is 
about to perform and tries to recall the 
sensation of being in the air during a 
dive that went well: How the air felt. 
Where he was positioned in space. 

The actual dive goes very quickly. He 
lets his muscle memory take over, con- 
centrating on seeing only what he needs 
to see. In this case, that’s the water, 
which he looks for after each somer- 
sault. “You don’t see anything but your 
spots. Water. Water. Water. It’s like 
time doesn’t exist,” he says. There’s 
nothing but those spots. 

Competition is different from prac- 
tice—the same dive can feel completely 
Ce ee ea different when the adrenaline is flow- 
e pike position, top, and ing. He uses a routine that’s almost a 





checking for is to see how his _ executing a twist ona warm-up dive, above. ritual to keep himself focused. The first 


entry went. In competition, when 
a diver enters the water headfirst, judges look at how vertical 
his legs are, from knee to foot, when they last break the surface. 
As a rule, the closer to vertical a diver comes, the less his body 
will disturb the water, and the higher the score he will receive. 
The moment the twisting, flipping, and spinning end and 
the entry begins is called the come out. It’s a difficult thing 
to master, especially given that the diver is traveling at a speed 
of more than ten feet per second. It’s a process McCrory de- 
scribes as “learning to be vertical, which means learning to be 
short.” To account for the angular momentum generated dur- 
ing a particular dive, he must hit the water from a certain tra- 
jectory at a certain angle to ensure that his lower legs are 
vertical when the judges see them. When he does it perfectly, 
making a vertical entry with no splash, it’s called a rip. 
McCrory is finished with the instant replay and climbs the 


thing he does after a dive is to talk to 
Johansen. Then, he puts on headphones and listens to music, 
mostly electronic. He tries to drink a lot of water. 

McCrory talks about hitting a dive—nailing it—in an ineffable, 
almost mystical way. Everything clicks. Diving is a balance of 
power and poise, and it demands grace. In combination, the right 
amounts of each leads to perfection. “You can feel a hit coming. It 
just fee/s right,” he says. “It’s hard to explain. As soon as you finish 
your swim, you know.” 

The World Cup in China, he says, was the last time he hit. All 
the hard work, the practices, the training paid off. Given McCrory’s 
success to this point, it’s not hard to imagine that he'll be getting 
that sensation again and again—soon, perhaps, on his sport’s 
biggest stage. 





—Aaron Kirschenfeld, photos by Jon Gardiner 
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Spillover 


People are angry about BP’s role in the Deepwater 
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Does boycotting BP gas stations make 
sense? 

The consumer perception is that BP is 
in the retail gasoline business. The real- 
ity is that they have only a tiny foot- 
print in that business and that the vast 
majority of the stations that say BP on 
them are independently owned fran- 
chises. But the average person driving 
up to a gas station sees a BP sign and 
thinks BP owns this station and BP is 
selling them their gasoline. The average 
consumer doesn't realize that all the 
brands of gas that are sold in their area 
come from the same refinery. 


The reality is that when we feel like the world 
IS Soinning out of control, we’re going to do 
things to try and reassert control. 
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That notion of a boycott as a way to 
respond gives us a sense of some control. 
But it’s an illusory sense of control be- 
cause we're not actually getting back at 
BP itself, but at the owner of the local 
BP station. The reality is that when we 
feel like the world is spinning out of 
control, we're going to do things to try 
and reassert control. 


If a boycott won’t work, what is the most 
effective way for consumers to show their 
displeasure with a company like BP? 


Negative word of mouth, because it’s 

out of the brand’s control. Passing com- 
ments from people who are important to 
you in your life are going to have a neg- 





ative impact on your evaluation of that 
brand. And that happens, obviously, 
not just in the oil business but in any 
business. 

In addition to traditional face-to-face 
interaction, all of a sudden we have new 
technology that makes communicating 
to everyone we know—not just our im- 
mediate social circle or family at home 
or close family friends—but everybody 
in our e-mail contacts list or everyone 
who reads our Twitter feed or looks at 
our Facebook page. That entire commu- 
nity can be influenced by our attitudes 
toward a certain brand. 

It’s a way for us as a consumer society 
to keep these massive powers in check 
and make sure that they’re doing their 
job. If they fail at that, we should use 
this sort of network to remind them 
what their responsibility is. 


But if consumers aren’t directly involved 
in BP’s business model, how can their 
outrage hurt the company? 


If consumers are upset at the BP brand, 
there will be talk of boycotts and there 
will be a lot of negative press about the 
brand. Does that affect BP’s day-to-day 
cash flows? No. BP is putting oil into a 
refinery and selling it to Shell, Exxon, 
and everybody else who’s selling the gas. 

Now, their profitability could be af- 
fected by having the government man- 
date that they pay those who are 
negatively affected and that could end 
up being quite substantial if you look at 
the money that they've had to set aside. 
That will be detrimental in the short to 
medium run. 
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Where I think BP is most worried is 
not on cash flow but on share price. If 
everybody in the world has a negative 
opinion of BP, people start selling off the 
company’s shares—not just consumers, 
but institutional investors. We're seeing 
it already. The share price is way down, 
and that’s because of all this negative 
feeling about the brand. 


What does it take for people to 
be turned off by a brand? 


I think of it as an expecta- 
tions game. You have certain 
expectations for how compa- 
nies will behave. When those 
expectations are violated, re- 
gardless of how high or low 
those expectations were—and 
they could have been really 
low—if they go a little below 
them, that’s enough. So it’s 
just a matter of that violation 
of expectations. 


What do you think consumers 
expected of BP before the 
oil spill? 


I would say the expectations were very 
minimal: maybe a clean restroom, that 
they won't price gouge. 


And now consumers believe that BP has 
done something really bad. 


It certainly seems like BP has failed on 
multiple levels over and over, or you 
could argue that they failed at the be- 
ginning for not properly planning. 





Targeted anger: Greenpeace activist posts protest sign near London BP station. 
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Do you think BP is unfairly taking too 
much criticism for the spill? 


This probably could have happened to 
any of the oil companies. The issue is 
whether there’s culpability there partic- 
ularly to BP for not having done things 
in the most safe manner. I’m not a tech- 
nical expert in that domain, and it’s 





Fuel for outrage: June photo of oil spill before well head was capped. 


hard for me to say whether they deserve 
to be singled out for their bad drilling 
practices. But I think the broader ques- 
tion is a fair one. 

The whole industry is probably taking 
more risk than any of us would like them 
to, in terms of balancing the likelihood of 
getting oil versus the likelihood of a spill, 
so who should we be most angry with? 
BP? Or the oil industry in general? Or, 
more broadly, us? 

And so while some folks have tried to 
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take a personal role in reducing their own 
energy consumption or their family’s en- 
ergy consumption, many others haven't. 
In a way, it’s really us as a society that is 
to blame for this disaster. That’s not 
something that makes people feel good— 
or in control of the situation. 


Will BP be able to change consumers’ 
attitudes toward their 
company? 


You see that BP is trying to 
respond. They’re running 
full-page newspaper ads 
telling the consumer—who’s 
not really their customer— 
that they're doing their best 
and, hey, it’s all going to be 
okay. They’re trying to calm 
the market, basically, by 
running those ads. That’s all 
those ads are attempting to 
accomplish. 

There are people who find 
BP’s behavior to be really 
reprehensible, and there are 
others who think “oh, it was 
only kind of mildly bad.” 
The types of public-relations efforts that 
BP is engaging in are going to influence 
those people who are only mildly upset. 
When you get over to the people who 
are extremely upset, these PR activities 
won't influence them, and actually will 
make them even more upset and will 
cause them to find the company’s 
behavior even more offensive. 
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This interview was condensed and edited by 


Aaron Kirschenfeld. 
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All Systems Go 





Irinity's classroom 
tacks of broken projectors, four 
boxes of expired projector bulbs, a 
desktop, a laptop, VCRs, and hooks 
draped with VGA, RCA, Ethernet, 
and USB cables and extension cords 

are crowded into a ten-foot-by-ten-foot 

office in the basement of the Biological 

Sciences, or Bio Sci, building. Keikarion 

George sits in the center of this organized 

chaos and tries to stay calm. It’s 9 a.m., 

and soon his phone will be ringing, his e- 

mail inbox will be filling, and 

his Skype voice-over-Internet 
window will be popping up. 

George is one of four full-time 
classroom-support technicians 
for Trinity College of Arts & Sci- 
ences, and a main feature of his 
job is to assess technical prob- 
lems as they arise in the Science 
Drive area of campus. In addition 
to Science Drive, the campus is 
split into three other zones: the 
main academic quad on West 
Campus, the Link (a new multi- 
media classroom and study space 
in Perkins Library), and East 
Campus (including Smith Ware- 
house). One technician is respon- 
sible for each zone. 

The classroom-support opera- 
tion provides services to profes- 
sors and lecturers struggling 
with a host of problems—pre- 
sentations not appearing on pro- 
jectors or DVDs, or VHS tapes not 
playing, for instance—and promises to re- 
spond to, assess, and remedy the situation 
within five minutes. Carlisle Willard, the 
operation’s director, has worked at Duke 
for nearly two decades and has seen things 
go haywire in innumerable ways. “There’s 
a plethora of details that users don’t think 
about that can bring a presentation to a 
crashing halt,” he says. 

George, the first-responder to these 
technological crash scenes in his zone, con- 





siders himself more of a liaison than a 
medic; his most important tool is open 
communication, with professors as well as 
fellow technicians. The first moments of a 
service call can be tense. Professors want 
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technology team comes to the rescue 


their presentations to run smoothly. And 


maintaining academic face—a certain air 





of professorial dignity and omniscience— 
can be hard when afflicted with techno- 
logical awkwardness. That's why George 
says the first thing he does is manage ex- 
pectations. Within three minutes, he will 
determine whether he can fix the problem. 
If he needs a new piece of equipment, he'll 
retrieve it from his office, or from someone 
who might have it, as quickly as possible. 





te 


Multimedia man: Keikarion George troubleshoots tech problems 


on the go, above, and in the classroom, opposite. 


“A lot of the job is knowing who to talk 
to, who to call,” he says. 

If there’s nothing that can be done im- 
mediately, George informs the professor 
that he’ll return after class to fix the prob- 
lem. Today, so far, he hasn’t had any emer- 
gency calls, so after responding to some 
e-mail messages in his office, he heads up- 
stairs to Bio Sci 155, where a VCR has 
been malfunctioning. A biology class was 
supposed to see a video about the genetic 
roots of race, but for some reason, the tape 
wouldn’t play. 

Almost all classrooms at Duke are 
equipped with some kind of multimedia 
technology, and the most common setup 
is like that in Bio Sci 155. Black metal 


audio-visual consoles hold DVD and VHS 
players, hookups for laptop computers, 
and couch screens to help professors pro- 
gram the system easily. Nothing seems to 
be wrong with the internal wiring of the 
console that connects the VHS player to 
the projector, so George swaps in another 
VHS player and turns it on. The tape 
plays, but the sound isn’t working. Still 
trying to isolate the problem, George goes 
back down to his office for another RCA 
cable, the kind with the red, white, and 
yellow plugs (red is for right-side audio 
connection, white is for left-side audio 
connection, and yellow is for composite 
video connection). He plugs it in, and the 
video plays loud and clear. 

Regular maintenance prevents the most 
basic classroom mishaps, and George 
spends a good deal of time replacing the 
lamps inside projectors. Projectors are ba- 
sically high-powered _ flash- 
lights, he says, and monitoring 
the number of hours they've 
been used allows him to deter- 
mine when to change the bulbs 
before a blowout leaves a class- 
room presentation in the dark. 
He keeps a handwritten chart 
in his office with estimated 
bulb life for a variety of projec- 
tors installed in classrooms 
within his zone. Now he’s on 
his way to the Sanford School to 
replace a bulb that is only three 
hours away from burning out. 

Walking down Science 
Drive, laptop open, he moni- 
tors a piece of software that is 
recording, in real-time, a lec- 
ture in the Levine Science Re- 
search Center. “Everywhere I 
have an Internet connection is 
my office,” he says. 

Duke uses a program called 
Lectopia that records video, audio, and 
computer data and then makes lectures 
accessible, at a professor’s discretion, for 
students to view. George is checking to 
make sure that all of the feeds are working 
successfully. The professor might not have 
switched on his microphone, for instance, 
but in this case everything looks fine. 
This past fall, when the spread of HIN1 
flu was a concern, Lee Baker, Trinity’s 
dean of academic affairs, asked Willard to 
have his team record as many lectures as 
possible so that sick students could keep 
up with their classes without infecting 
their classmates. George did a lot of mon- 
itoring those days. 

In 1994, when faculty members and 


oe 








administrators decided to make a com- 
mitment to bringing new technology into 
classrooms, four rooms were equipped 
with multimedia. Now, there are more 
than 200. But for Willard, advances in 
technology and proliferation of equip- 
ment are secondary to meeting professors’ 
teaching needs. During the summers, he, 
George, and the other members of the 
team work to outfit classrooms with up- 
grades that meet professors’ needs. 

Willard says that the way things are 
going, the next frontier for classroom 
technology is collaborative learning. “Pro- 
fessors don’t want to be ‘the sage on the 
stage’ anymore,” he says. A number of 
classrooms now have personal-response 
systems, PRSs for short, which put indi- 
vidual clickers in the hands of students. 
Typically, these are used in large lecture 
courses. Professors can poll students dur- 
ing the lecture to get a sense of how their 
presentation is being received and di- 
gested, allowing them to redirect the lec- 
tures if necessary. The PRS clickers can 
also be used to encourage universal stu- 
dent participation or to get answers to 
questions that may be embarrassing for 
students to say aloud. 

Willard is careful to make certain that 
the technology he installs, and that tech- 
nicians like George maintain and repair, 
will be easy for professors to use. And even 
though he tries to anticipate their needs 
in advance and offers training on new and 
existing systems, Willard estimates that 
90 percent of the problems are due to user 
error—a button gone un-pushed or a cable 
attached to the wrong port. That will 
mean a phone call to George, and he'll be 
on his way to the classroom. 

George says he used to feel intimidated, 
walking into a lecture hall filled with 300 
students and an anxious professor. Now, 
it’s second nature. But his increase in 
comfort level hasn’t affected his desire to 
reduce the number of times he has to 
come in for emergency calls. The trick, he 
says, is educating the professors. 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld 


































































Duke is expanding its presence abroad 
at an increasingly rapid pace. New 
oartnerships in countries like China, 
Singapore, Russia, and the United Aral 
Emirates aim to increase scholarly 
mobility and, along with it, fresh ideas 
and new research opportunities. 


BY ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


As Durham’s summer unmistakably asserts itself in late June, the books are finally 
packed, and L. Gregory Jones is moving out of the office he’s inhabited for thirteen years 
as dean of Duke Divinity School. After a few months of double duty, he’s ready to fully 
take on a newly created role at Duke, vice president and vice provost for global strategy 
and programs. He is just back from a trip to Kunshan, China—soon to be the site of a 
200-acre campus with a strong Duke link—where the mayor congratulated him on 
Duke’s basketball fortunes. From there, he flew to Singapore, where he had his first look 
at the Duke-National University of Singapore Graduate Medical School and its glistening 
eleven-story medical-education and research building, dedicated this past fall. 

He hasn't toted up his frequent-flyer miles, he says with a laugh and adds, “but there 
are a lot more on the horizon.” In a couple of weeks, he would head off to Brazil for “a 
kind of discovery process of learning what’s going on, what the opportunities are, what 
the needs are, what the challenges are.” In early August, he was set to go to India; in 
early September, South Africa. 

Jones is still feeling his way in his new role—and so is Duke, as it moves more sys- 
tematically and more assertively into the global arena. 

About a month earlier, as he was preparing for the personal and institutional transition, 
Jones M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. ’88 had published a reflective essay in The Christian Century mag- 
azine. “I am haunted by Abraham’s trust in God to lead him,” he wrote. “Abraham has no 
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full-fledged plan for the future in hand.... 
lama planner by temperament; I don't like 
risky business. I don’t even take fun trips 
without guaranteed reservations and clear 
itineraries.” In his essay, Jones concluded 
that “there is a great deal at stake in devel- 
oping education globally in ways that nur- 
ture life rather than replicate or intensify 
brokenness.” But, he acknowledged, “my 
new position is anything but guaranteed or 
clear.... There are risks on all sides.” 
Today, Jones says, “there are more bad 
models than good models of how to do 
global relationships.” This summer, Michi- 
gan State University announced the closing 
of its branch campus in Dubai. The project 
lost millions of dollars, partly because of its 
birth in the midst of a global economic 
downturn, according to MSU administra- 
tors. Four years ago, the Johns Hopkins 
University and Singapore’s government 
ended a joint research and education pro- 


gram “amid considerable acrimony,” writes 
Ben Wildavsky in his new book, The Great 


New horizons: rendering of Kunshan campus. 
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Brain Race: How Global Universities Are Re- 
shaping the World. “The partnership, which 
had received $50 million in funding over 
eight years, collapsed because it failed to 
meet recruiting goals, fell short on trans- 
ferring technology to local industry, and 
became mired in disputes over subsidies.” 

Duke’s global reach was accented in the 
most recent strategic plan, “Making a Dif- 
ference.” That reach is growing. For the 
2004, 753 
dents—students who are neither U.S. citi- 
WES: 


Class of international stu- 


Zens nor permanent residents— 


applied; sixty enrolled. For the Class of 


2014 (with a slightly larger enrollment), 
3,600 international students applied; 155 
enrolled. A big factor underlying those stu- 
dent numbers is a surge from China. For 
the Class of 2004, Duke had ten applicants 
with addresses in China; outside the U.S., 
Turkey was the country that produced the 
greatest number of applicants. For the 
Class of 2014, the number of applicants 
from China was 733. 





Back in 1985, Slavic studies professor 
Edna Andrews worked with study-abroad 
administrators to establish a Duke in Rus- 
sia program, Through St. Petersburg State 
University, Duke has, over more than two 
decades, offered both summer and aca- 
demic-year experiences, some involving the 
law and business schools. A faculty mem- 
ber from St. Petersburg has been at Duke 
every semester since the fall of 1988. “This 
is the longest faculty exchange with a Russ- 
ian university in the United States,” says 
Andrews, who teaches in the summer pro- 
gram and regularly lectures at St. Peters- 
burg during the academic year. 

Russia was an early template, and Duke 
undergraduates now study abroad, in 
places ranging from Glasgow to Istanbul, 
at the highest rate of participation—48 
percent—of any of the top-ten private re- 
search universities. A Global Semester 
Abroad program to be offered next spring 
will have students studying development, 
environment, and global health, through 
classroom learning and community-based 
research alike, in India and China; it will 
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involve faculty members in public policy, 
cultural anthropology, and global health. 
Duke has seven centers—more than any 
other private university—funded by the 
Department of Education’s Title VI pro- 
gram, a federal initiative to promote for- 
eign language and area studies. The Duke 
centers focus on, among other interests, in- 
ternational business, the Middle East, 
Latin America and the Caribbean, and 
Slavic and Eurasian languages. 

The Duke Global Health Institute 
(DGHI), founded in 2006, reaches across 
disciplines and across campus in addressing 
health disparities around the world. It co- 
ordinates—and expands—tesearch efforts 
in areas ranging from emerging infectious 
diseases to global environmental health; 
sponsors courses ranging from “Gender, 
Poverty, and Health” to “Natural Catastro- 
phes: Rebuilding the Ruins”; and oversees 
research projects ranging from water chal- 
lenges in Ghana to Buddhist monasteries 
and how they might be integrated into the 
mental-health system in Thailand. 

DukeEngage, begun in 2007, offers un- 
dergraduates immersive civic-engagement 
experiences, for at least eight weeks, some- 
where in the world. This past summer, 
those experiences included (among many 
others) creating teaching materials in India 
and working with refugee and migrant- 
worker communities in Ireland. 

And users of the Duke website can click 
on a translation from English into any one 
of eight languages. Even the university’s 
front door in cyberspace, then, is globally 
sensitive. 


n his book, Wildavsky observes that 

“scholarly mobility has a long-standing 

tradition, dating back some nine hun- 

dred years to a time when students 
from around Europe flocked to the first 
universities in Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. 
The twentieth-century version of this phe- 
nomenon emerged in the United States, 
which, after World War II, became an un- 
surpassed magnet for students and profes- 
sors from around the world.” 

Now the U.S. is less an academic mag- 
net than a node in a global network. “The 
Rise of the Global University” was pro- 
claimed by Simon Marginson, a professor 
of higher education at the University of 
Melbourne, in an essay this past May in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education. He wrote that 
the “multiversity’—the university with 
multiple constituencies and demands, so 
labeled in the 1960s by Clark Kerr, the in- 
fluential president of the University of Cal- 


ifornia—has given way to “the Global Re- 
search University.” The newer creation, as 
Marginson defined it, “is the multiversity 
with much more mobility, more cross-na- 
tional research and learning, and more 
global systems and rankings.” 

In that spirit, Shirley M. Tilghman, the 
president of Princeton University, has de- 
clared that “every department in the uni- 
versity, not just those specifically concerned 
with international topics, has the potential 
to embrace a more international outlook.” 
Princeton has revised its unofficial motto, 
from “Princeton in the Nation’s Service” to 
“Princeton in the Nation’s Service and in 
the Service of All Nations.” 

Many other universities could comfort- 
ably adopt the same credo. Wildavsky 
points out that Singapore alone has forged 
collaborations with the California Institute 
of Technology, the University of California 
at Berkeley, the University of Chicago, and 


ored of the concept of a comprehensive 
campus abroad than of the notion of “a 
globally connected network,” as Jones puts 
it. “What’s driving us are intellectual, ed- 
ucational concerns about what kind of stu- 
dents and faculty members will be the 
leaders of the twenty-first century.” 
Duke’s decisions on where to focus geo- 
graphically are in large part driven by per- 
ceptions of which nations will be the 
world’s dominant players. By that criterion, 
China is an inescapable choice. Other places 
seem ripe for an educational infusion. India, 
notably, has one of the world’s youngest 
populations. Yet, as The New York Times re- 
ported in a March survey of education in 
India, “Even as India’s top students are 
world class, most Indian universities are 
not, with roughly two-thirds of colleges and 
universities rated below standard. And the 
limited number of quality schools is espe- 
cially problematic given that 40 million 


“WE’VE SPENT A LONG TIME TALKING WITH THE 
CITY OF KUNSHAN. BECAUSE ANYTIME THAT 
SOMETHING LIKE THIS DOESN’T WORK, YOU 


TAKE A REPUTATIONAL HIT.” 


L. GREGORY JONES 


Carnegie Mellon, Cornell, and Stanford uni- 
versities, along with Duke. He notes that 
Qatar is home to branch campuses of 
Carnegie Mellon, Georgetown University’s 
foreign-service school, Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s schools of communication and jour- 
nalism, Texas A&M University, Virginia 
Commonwealth University’s School of the 
Arts, and Weill Cornell Medical Center. 
The most dramatic expression of global- 
mindedness is New York University’s ven- 
ture in Abu Dhabi. NYU Abu Dhabi 
eventually will have 2,000 undergraduates 
and share an island with future outposts of 
the Louvre and Guggenheim museums. It 
will be a full-service undergraduate insti- 


tution offering a broad curriculum in the ¢ 


arts and sciences and issuing its own diplo- 
mas. In Wildavksy’s book, John Sexton, 
president of NYU, is quoted as saying, “I 
feel very strongly that the top universities 
in the world will not be location-bound 
the way the Oxfords and the Cambridges 
and the Ivies have been.” His interest, he 
says, is attracting the “cosmopolitans,” 
students who will seek out the most ecu- 
menical education available anywhere. 
Duke officials, though, seem less enam- 
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extra students are expected during the com- 
ing decade.” Then there are places where 
Duke may want to be to serve local needs. 
Jones mentions sub-Saharan Africa but 
notes that financial sustainability is an issue. 

Duke's most ambitious international out- 
reach so far is in Kunshan, China; the City 
of Kunshan is providing land and footing 
the bill for the five-building campus, which 
is expected to open next year. “We've spent 
a long time talking with the City of Kun- 
shan to develop trust and to ensure that we 
could establish a long-term relationship,” 
says Jones. “Because anytime that some- 
thing like this doesn’t work, you take a 
reputational hit. Once we establish a com- 
mitment that we're going to be engaged 
somewhere, it becomes incumbent on us to 
do everything possible to make sure that it 
will work effectively—that it will work at 
a level that not only meets Duke’s current 
standards of quality but enhances Duke’s 
reputation for the long term.” 

In Kunshan, Duke will be working with 
various universities, including Shanghai 
Jiao Tong University, which is rich in sci- 
ence and engineering talent. (This past 
winter, investigators looking into Web at- 
tacks on Google and dozens of other Amer- 
ican companies traced the intrusion, in 
part, to computers at Jiao Tong. According 
to Jones, “From what we've been able to 


learn, there’s no evidence to suggest that 
there was institutional complicity.”) 

The Fuqua School of Business, the 
Nicholas School of the Environment, and 
DGHI will have an early presence in Kun- 
shan. Eventually other Duke entities will 
join them, including the Sanford School of 
Public Policy. Sanford dean Bruce Kuni- 
holm A.M. '72, Ph.D. ’76, M.P.P. ’77 says 
that during his visit to the future campus, 
he was impressed to learn that Kunshan 
makes half the world’s laptop computers 
and that nearby Shanghai has some 4,000 
buildings that are thirty-six stories or 
higher. Sanford will move gingerly into 
Kunshan, he says, to ensure that the model 
is financially sustainable and that faculty 
members are willing to teach there. Ini- 
tially Sanford will join with Fuqua, proba- 
bly offering executive training for students 
with science and engineering backgrounds 
and for mid-career professionals. 

Ralph Litzinger, an associate professor of 
cultural anthropology and author of the 
Duke University Press book Other Chinas: 
The Yao and the Politics of National Belonging 
(2000), calls the plans for the campus in 
Kunshan “beautiful.” But he questions the 
process that landed Duke there. Litzinger 
was director of Duke’s Asia/Pacific Studies 
Institute (APSI) for seven years. Since the 
summer of 2008, he has led the DukeEn- 


“KNOW WHAT YOU HAVE TO OFFER, BUT BE 


HUMBLE ABOUT IT. IF YOU GO SOMEPLACE 






BELIEVING YOU SHOULD TEACH 
AND NOT LEARN, DON’T GO.” 


BLAIR SHEPPARD 


gage program in Beijing, which places stu- 
dents at a middle school to work with the 
children of migrant workers who have 
moved from the countryside to China’s 
largest cities in search of employment. 
Next spring, he'll teach in the inaugural 
Global Semester Abroad, through which 
students will divide their time between 
China and India. 

“T was a little bit caught off guard that 
Duke had discovered China through the 
business school,” says Litzinger. “It seems 
that what’s defining Duke’s international 
effort is no longer coming out of the arts 
and sciences. It’s coming out of the profes- 
sional schools. All the stuff that we had 
been doing very innovatively in the 
APSI—we could never get the administra- 


tion really to pay that much attention. All 
of us who had been on the ground for 
twenty years in China, reading Chinese, 
speaking the language, traveling all over 
the country, negotiating research access, 
were suddenly invited to the table after the 
fact. It kind of took a lot of us by surprise.” 

Litzinger is deeply curious about the ul- 
timate shape of the curriculum in Kunshan. 
“Knowledge is political in China in ways 
that we can’t even begin to imagine. I don’t 
know if Duke is really concerned with that. 
Cultural studies, the visual arts, the critique 
of film, ethnicity, environment, power rela- 
tionships, human rights—these are things 
that anyone who follows what happens in 
Chinese universities knows you can’t openly 
talk about. There are films that are banned, 
there are books that are banned, there are 
scholars who are censored. 

“Will I be able to go onto the Kunshan 
campus and teach a contemporary ethnicity 
course that does an evaluation of the Xin- 
jiang and Tibet protests? Will I be able to 
teach an environmental class that talks 
about how, in the developing world, com- 
munity groups can organize against the 
state? Will I be able to use examples of 
protests in China? Will I be able to bring 
community leaders in China, people who 
work in labor and the environment and 
who are under surveillance by the Chinese 
government, onto the campus? These are 
the things that a lot of us are worrying 
about—just what the pedagogical experi- 
ence will feel like on a campus like this. 
That’s assuming that this is going to be a 
campus where there really will be a critical 
liberal-arts education.” 

Such a roster of concerns can suggest 
that global engagement is a tug-of-war be- 
tween idealists and pragmatists, says San- 
ford’s Bruce Kuniholm, who was Duke’s 
vice provost for academic and international 
affairs from 1996 until 2001. In his view, 
the path to engagement is more nuanced. 
He says that “human rights, the rule of 
law, espionage, and freedom of speech are 
all legitimate issues,” but that they don’t 
represent a rationale for foregoing educa- 
tional partnerships. Kuniholm finds a his- 
torical analogy in President Nixon’s po- 
litical opening to China in 1972, eighteen 
years after Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles had refused a handshake with the 
Chinese premier at a Geneva conference. 
Freezing out China, now with a fifth of 
the world’s population and having over- 
taken Japan to become the world’s second- 
largest economy behind the U.S., didn’t 
advance the aims of U.S. foreign policy; 
today it wouldn’t advance the interests 








of globally minded 
USS. universities. 
“What is the alter- 
Mative to engage- 
ment?” Kuniholm 
asks. “Globalization 
is a fact of life and 
boundaries no longer 
have the prominence 
that they used to. 
We have to recognize 
that we're all bound 
up in a global com- 
munity.” Operating 
in places like China, 
he adds, “we have to 
be sensitive to the 
cultural context in 
which education oc- 
curs” —including 
awareness of mixed 
perceptions of the 
U.S. “That involves 
aiming for civil dis- 
course, for finding 
common — ground, 
and not focusing on 
issues that will polarize people. Lecturing 
people about their inadequacies is not a 
first step toward mutual understanding.” 


efore Kunshan, Duke’s most 

conspicuous overseas partner- 

ship was the medical school’s 

outpost in Singapore. The 

roots of that partnership date 
back a decade, when Singapore launched an 
initiative meant to make the country the 
biomedical hub of Asia. 

This past March, Michael Merson, direc- 
tor of DGHI, added the role of vice chan- 
cellor for Duke-National University of 
Singapore (NUS) affairs. Merson took over 
from R. Sanders Williams M.D. ’74, who 
left Duke at the end of February to become 
president of the J. David Gladstone Insti- 
tutes. Global health, to Merson, is a logical 
pacesetter for the university’s global strat- 
egy: Infectious diseases like malaria, tuber- 
culosis, SARS, and HIV/AIDS may strain 
local health-care systems, but they don’t 
adhere to local boundaries. 

In a February 2008 paper in the journal 
Academic Medicine, Williams, Merson, med- 
ical chancellor Victor Dzau, and others 
wrote about the launch of Duke-NUS, a 
graduate medical school that is unusual for 
Asia, where most students enter medical 
school directly from secondary school. The 
original agreement, signed in 2005, called 
for Singapore to invest $350 million in fa- 
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cilities, salaries, start-up research funding, 
and other needs over seven years. For the in- 
augural class, in 2007, the student enroll- 
ment was twenty-six; the subsequent classes 
enrolled forty-eight and fifty-six students. 
The initial faculty recruits came from Duke 
and other American universities, as well as 
research institutes in Singapore. 

The Academic Medicine paper points out 
that Duke expects to find in Singapore 
new opportunities to learn from the ex- 
panding influence of Asian nations in 
science and medicine. Merson says that 
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protections for hu- 
man research subjects 
are at least as strin- 
gent in Singapore as 
in the U.S. He adds 
that Singapore has 
an expanding array 
of funding sources in 
the biomedical sci- 
ences, including gov- 
ernment ministries 
and pharmaceutical 
companies. 

Merson and _ his 
coauthors, back in 
2008, envisioned 
Singapore-based op- 
portunities in areas 
such as primate re- 
search and human 
embryonic stem-cell 
research “where po- 
litical or other con- 
straints create barriers 
for U.S. scientists.” 
Early in the Obama 
administration, rules 
governing human embryonic stem-cell re- 
search were liberalized. Then, in late Au- 
gust, a federal judge issued a temporary 
injunction that, if upheld, will prohibit 
research not only under the Obama rules 
but under the more restrictive Bush rules 
as well—a confusing, shifting, and (for re- 
searchers) frustrating dynamic that con- 
trasts with Singapore-style stability. Still, 
according to medical administrators, new 
technology has largely, though not entirely, 
supplanted the need to destroy embryos to 
produce stem cells for research. 

Primate studies can also be contentious. 
In Singapore, administrators say, research 
has involved primates only in noninvasive 
cognitive studies. For all work involving 
animals, they add, the policies in Singapore 
are basically identical to those in the U.S. 
There is at least one research advantage in 
Singapore: Primates of research interest are 
indigenous to the area. 

Duke-NUS research focuses on some fa- 
miliar areas, such as cardiovascular and 
metabolic disorders and emerging infec- 
tious diseases. Other research takes advan- 
tage of the characteristics of Singaporean 
society. As an example, Merson notes that 
Singapore is one of the most rapidly aging 
countries in Asia. One project is develop- 
ing a longitudinal database on the physical 
and mental health of older adults. The idea 
is to determine, among other things, the 
extent of their social isolation, changes 
over time, and differences between income 
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groups. “You find in Singapore a soc 1ety 
with an average lifespan that is longer than 
ours and that is focused very much on de- 
livering health-care services to the aged,” 
says Merson. “You can study some very in- 


teresting issues around aging, some of 


which have relevance here.” 
Duke-NUS may 
Duke's own medical training, Merson says. 


have relevance for 
Even as Duke prepared its curriculum for 
export, officials began to think about cur- 
ricular innovation within its familiar bor- 
ders. At Duke-NUS, didactic lectures in 
the classroom have been almost entirely 
eliminated; encounters between faculty 
members and students occur largely in 
small-group discussions, labs, and other 
highly interactive learning sessions. “That 
team-based learning is a very concrete ex- 


ample of a different kind of application of 


our curriculum,” Merson says. “It’s now 
being test-driven, and it will find its way 
back here.” 


uke’s Fuqua School of Busi- 

ness is in its own global test- 

ing phase, but its global 

ventures trace back to 1989, 

when it began offering training 

to business managers in the then-Soviet 
Union. Fuqua’s Cross Continent M.B.A. 
program 1s two decades old. Working pro- 
fessionals in the program take an intensive, 
sixteen-month curriculum in locations 
around the world, as well as through a dis- 


tance-learning option. Its Global Execu- 
tive M.B.A., launched in 1996, is an 
eighteen-month program for senior exec- 
utives from diverse locations and industries. 

In the fall of 2008, Fuqua dean Blair 
Sheppard announced plans to develop a net- 
work of five partner campuses. The first will 
be with the Graduate School of Manage- 
ment at Russia’s St. Petersburg University. 
The other partner programs will be located 
in London; Shanghai; New Delhi; and 
Dubai, one of the seven emirates of the 
United Arab Emirates (U.A.E.). Each of the 


campuses will support the full range of 


Duke M.B.A. programs. Each also will in- 
clude a Duke Corporate Education tie-in, 
research centers, a Fuqua faculty presence, 
and service-learning activities linked with 
local needs—for example, a program that 
integrates business and public-policy train- 
ing in Dubai, where private enterprise tends 
to be closely aligned with government, and 
a hospital-management program in Russia, 
where many hospitals are poorly run. 
Negotiating with the U.A.E. has been 
“illustrative of unanticipated issues,” says 
Sheppard. He was asked to write a formal 
note stating that Fuqua had no intention 
of attempting to convert its locally based 
students to Christianity. Early August 
brought another unanticipated issue: The 
U.A.E., citing security concerns, said it 
would start blocking BlackBerry mobile 
services like e-mail and text messaging. A 
month later, BlackBerry’s owner and the 


GLOBAL COMPETITION: 


U.S. HIGHER EDUCATION UNDER ASSAULT 


cluding its dominance in higher education. That’s the premise of a new 
book—American Universities in a Global Market (University of Chicago 
Press)—edited by Charles Clotfelter ’69, Z. Smith Reynolds professor of public policy 


\ merica’s leadership in the world is being challenged on many levels, in- 


U.A.E. were reportedly making “good 
progress” toward a compromise. 

On its website, Fuqua refers to itself as 
“the world’s first legitimately global busi- 
ness school.” Sheppard says, “That's an as- 
piration, not an accomplishment.” He 
adds, “The world is multidimensional and 
interdependent. You can’t understand the 
world or prepare people for it by being in 
just one part of it. You have to be really 
present, embedded, in a way that allows 
you to become, say, Chinese in your per- 
spective or Indian in your perspective.” 

One consequence of a globally embedded 
Fuqua, in Sheppard’s view, is the inherent 
challenge to conventional, parochial think- 
ing. Consider the assumption that doing 
any large-scale infrastructure project will 
take decades and entail huge inefficiencies 
and monumental political struggles. Yet, 
in just a couple of years, China conceived 
and largely built a Beijing-to-Shanghai 
high-speed rail line. 

Fuqua should never run a program in a 
country that it could do better in Durham, 
Sheppard says. “There has to be a quality 
standard. If you don’t have that quality 
standard, the risks to the brand are huge.” 
NYU Abu Dhabi, in trying to replicate a 
New York-centered undergraduate experi- 
ence, is “an admirable, ambitious, and au- 
dacious strategy,” he says. “But to do an 
undergraduate program of real quality re- 
quires phenomenal resources. The number 
of ways they can fail in that strategy is huge. 


to raise their profiles; the same assertiveness is evident on the part of universities in 
Australia and China and other parts of Asia. 

Meanwhile, America’s own production of university graduates has slowed relative 
to that of other developed nations. (This summer, The New York Times reported that 


and professor of economics and law. The book includes contribu- 
tions from sixteen scholars; they take on themes ranging from the 
Americanization of European universities to the enrollment patterns 
of foreign graduate students studying in the U.S. 

Since World War Il, Clotfelter writes in the book’s introduction, 
American universities have occupied an unchallenged position of 
preeminence in the world. “Owing to high rates of educational at- 
tainment, vigorous governmental support of scientific research, and 
a massive influx of scholars from Europe seeking refuge, America 
during the twentieth century supplanted Europe as the home of most 
of the world’s leading universities. Today, American institutions dom- 
inate the highest rungs of the world rankings of great universities. 
When universities around the world seek to improve themselves, they 
commonly look to universities in the United States as their model.” 

But this position of preeminence could be in jeopardy, he says. The 














the U.S., which used to lead the world in the number of twenty-five- to 
thirty-four-year-olds with college degrees, now ranks twelfth among 


thirty-six developed nations.) Clotfelter also points to the diminishing — 


numbers of American college students who undertake advanced study 
in science, technology, engineering, and mathematics—a trend mir- 
rored by “a marked deceleration in science and engineering research 
publications” written by U.S. academics. 

He adds, “In light of the daunting economic conditions of the cur- 
rent moment, any jaunty confidence remaining from the heady 
decades of the recent past must surely be tempered with caution.” 

One other cause for concern, according to Clotfelter, is that reform 
in American higher education has been relatively modest. “While 

many processes in other industries have been ‘re-engineered,’ uni- 
versities continue to do many things in the same way they were 
done in the nineteenth century: Lectures employ blackboards, jour- 


flow of foreign graduate students and scholars into American universities, while still 
robust, has shown signs of slowing, in the wake of heightened security concerns and 
competition from foreign universities. It’s not just European universities that are working 
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could be vulnerable.” 


nals are printed and bound, and bachelor’s programs take four years.” To the extent 
that historical dominance breeds self-satisfaction, he adds, “American universities 


- Robert J. Bliwise 
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“You don’t do these things because there 
is a market someplace or because there 1s 
money someplace. As soon as you do that, 
you're working against the core premise.” 

It might seem counterintuitive that an 
American business school would be teach- 
ing lessons to the Chinese. As The New York 
Times’ Devin Leonard observed in a June 
column, “The world blames the United 
States—as it should—for hatching and ex- 
porting the 2008 financial crisis. And as the 
global economy finally recovers, guess which 
nation is leading the way? Not America, but 
China—where the economy is still tightly 
controlled by the Communist Party.” 

Sheppard says business schools in the U.S. 
have plenty to atone for—notably, turning 
out students who were dismissive of regula- 
tory authority and who devalued rigorous 
adherence to ethics. Still, in areas like mar- 
keting, accounting, and entrepreneurship, 
U.S. business schools remain the best in the 
world, he says. “We understand those core 
areas better, we teach them better. 

“One of the requirements of a global 
strategy is a certain amount of humility. 
China has accepted that markets are the 
right way to go. They're just not doing it 
the way we do. It’s an alternative that we 


GLOBAL CONVERSATION: 


DUKE IN DEPTH 


A campus-wide program, “A World Together: Duke and Global Development,” will extend through the academic 
year and include speakers, service-learning programs, and contributions from the arts. The idea began with 
conversations among several returned Peace Corps volunteers on Duke’s faculty and staff who were interested 


_ A World Together 


DUKE and GLOBAL DEVELOPMENT 
2010-2011 


in commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Peace Corps. (Duke has supplied hundreds of Peace 
Corps volunteers.) 

One key strand of “A World Together” is this 
winter’s annual Duke in Depth weekend, spon- 


sored by the Duke Alumni Association. Set for February 25 to 26, the weekend will feature speakers and activities 
exploring global development. It’s meant to bring together alumni with global interests or backgrounds, in- 
cluding those who served with the Peace Corps. For more information: www.global.duke.edu/aworldtogether. 


global responsibilities. Fuqua’s application 
numbers have gone up, Sheppard says, and 
its students are attuned to the school’s 
global strategy—to the point that student 
leaders are pressing for a semester of study 
in Kunshan. 

Greg Jones, just back from Kunshan, 
which he was visiting along with Sheppard, 
Kuniholm, and other deans, says he’s hesi- 
tant to try to replicate the Duke under- 
graduate experience elsewhere. “There's 
something that’s intrinsic about the phys- 
ical campus here, from the gardens to the 
chapel to Cameron Indoor Stadium. That 


“YOU FIND IN SINGAPORE A SOCIETY WITH AN 

















AVERAGE LIFESPAN THAT IS LONGER THAN 


OURS AND THAT IS FOCUSED VERY MUCH ON 
DELIVERING HEALTH-CARE SERVICES TO THE 


AGED.” 


can’t ignore, and it might highlight the li- 
abilities of the model that we have. It does- 
n’t mean we should stop being the U.S. It 
does mean we could step back, ask ques- 
tions about what we do, and end up being 
a better version of ourselves. Know what 
you have to offer, but be humble about it. 
If you don’t start there, the intellectual 
change you hope for won’t happen. If you 
go someplace believing you should teach 
and not learn, don’t go.” 

Sheppard says he expects the global 
character of Fuqua’s core program, the 
daytime M.B.A. program, to keep deep- 
ening. That means not just a more inter- 
national student body, but more globally 
aware American students as well. Faculty 
members will be conducting research 


around the world and looking globally for 


case examples in the classroom. And grad- 
uates will be placed in positions with 
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is part of what the overall Duke experience 
involves. At least as long as I can antici- 
pate, that’s going to be central to how we 
understand Duke University.” 

Over time, Jones says, there will be a 
broader notion of that overall Duke expe- 
rience. “If, over the next decade, our pro- 
grams globally don’t have much impact 
locally—on campus—we'll be making a 
serious mistake.” One indication of that 
impact: the Winter Forum, organized by 
DGHI, running for two days before classes 
start this January, and designed to steep 
100 students in a simulation of a world- 
wide disease outbreak. 

Duke will have to develop new capacities 
or sharpen existing capacities, he says, in 
administrative areas including human re- 
sources, legal affairs, finances, information 
technology, and communications. (This 
summer, Duke HR officials announced a 
new policy, aimed at faculty and staff 
members deployed on long-term interna- 
tional assignments, that will help cover ex- 
penses “necessary for their children to 
obtain adequate educational services in the 
host country.”) In broader terms, Jones sees 
a “psychological shift,” as Duke evolves 
from “a U.S. university that has some in- 
ternational relationships” to an institution 
“doing work that’s not just occasionally 
but regularly international.” 

As he considers the global trajectory for 
Duke, Jones talks about the mirror-image 
concerns of the “too big” and the “too small.” 

“My worry is that we'll do too much too 
quickly,” he says, “and not be able to main- 
tain quality and deliver what we anticipate 
wanting to do. 

“But the mirror image is that we could 
easily think too small and miss opportunities 
where we could actually provide significant 
leadership. Calibrating what is the appro- 
priate strategy that is ambitious enough to 
really stretch us but not so ambitious as to 
break us or impede quality—that’s what 
will always keep me up at night.” a 
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The Last Homecoming Queen 


A longstanding tradition comes to an end as social changes reshape the campus and the country. 


omecoming 1970 took place ona 

glorious fall afternoon with mild 

temperatures, light breezes, and 

high spirits. On October 31, in 

Wallace Wade Stadium, the 

Blue Devil football team was 
ahead 16-10 at the half, and head coach 
Tom Harp seemed well positioned to lead 
his 5-2 Blue Devils to a victory over Geor- 
gia Tech. 

As both teams left the field, the tradi- 
tional halftime revelry began. After a rous- 
ing performance by the marching band 
that included renditions of “Raindrops 
Keep Fallin’ on My Head” and “Devil 
With a Blue Dress On,” the Homecoming 
Queen ceremonies commenced. A caravan 
of six convertibles entered the stadium and 
slowly circled the track. Each car con- 
tained two of the twelve female student fi- 
nalists for the title of Homecoming 
Queen. The women had been nominated 
by their dorm mates based on intelligence, 
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personality, and appearance. In adherence 
to official rules, all candidates were seniors 
living on East Campus—then the 
Woman's College, where all undergradu- 
ate female students had lived since the col- 
lege’s founding in 1930. 


What’s the buzz? program for Homecoming game pitting 
Devils against Yellow Jackets, left; above, slate of candidates 
for 1970 Homecoming Queen included Stauffer, top left, and 
Terrell, far right. 


Bringing up the rear of the motorcade 
was a yellow 1963 Volkswagen Karmann 
Ghia convertible, driven by Mark Kunkel 
‘71. Perched atop the car’s backseat was a 
bespectacled John Terrell 71, M.A.T. ’73, 
wearing a cardboard Burger King crown, 
navy blazer, white button-down shirt, Pop- 
art flowered tie, jeans, and hiking boots. 
He looked a little scruffy since he hadn’t 
shaved in a few days, but a boutonniere was 
decorously attached to his right lapel. 

“I remember being nervous as we en- 
tered the stadium,” recalls Terrell, the first 
and only man ever nominated for Home- 
coming Queen at Duke. “I was afraid I 
might get booed.” 

Terrell was the official candidate from 
SHARE (Student House for Academic and 





























Residential Experimentation), a brand-new 
coeducational living group housed in Wil- 
son House on East Campus. By North Car- 
olina law, men and women could not share 
a public bathroom. Wilson House had been 
built as faculty apartments and was the 
only living space with separate restroom fa- 
cilities for its members. But as Terrell’s can- 
didacy for Homecoming Queen illustrated, 
the presence of men 

on the formerly all- 
women’s Campus was a 
signal of change—and 

of changes to come. 

The seven cars came 
to a stop, and their pas- 
sengers disembarked. 
The candidates walked 
to midfield, where their 
escorts awaited. Tom 
Fine 771, the student an- 
nouncer for the band’s 
halftime show, gave the 
results. 

“The 1970 Homecom- 
ing Queen is ... Christy 
Stauffer, from Atlanta, 
Georgia!” Stauffer let out 
a cry of surprise, as her 
date, Dan Reinhardt 71, 
beamed with pride. Stauf- 
fer was crowned with a 
rhinestone tiara and handed 
a bouquet of red roses. 

Fine’s voice boomed 
again over the loudspeak- 
ers: “And the winner for 
the most overall votes: John 
Terrell from Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee!” The crowd roared, 


be 


“| remember being nervous as we entered the 
Stadium,” recalls Terrell, the first and only man 
ever nominated for Homecoming Queen at Duke. 
“| was afraid | might get booed.” 


and Terrell lost the apprehension he’d car- 
ried into the stadium. Without missing a 
beat, he raised both hands in a peace sign 
and waved them back and forth. Both mo- 
ments—Stauffer’s delight and Terrell’s 
salute—are captured for posterity in the 
1971 Chanticleer. 

After halftime, Duke’s fortunes 
changed. Georgia Tech fought back to de- 
feat the Blue Devils 24-16, and the season 


Everyone’s a winner: Stauffer, above, with date Dan Reinhardt; Terrell, 
right, enters stadium in Mark Kunkel’s convertible. 


turned out to be Harp’s last as gridiron 
coach. And though no one in the stadium 
could have known it at the time, they had 
borne witness to the crowning of Duke’s 
last Homecoming Queen. Terrell’s nomi- 
nation had started as a goof, a way to poke 
fun at a time-honored tradition. But it be- 
came something bigger than that—a chal- 






















lenge to the status quo, a rallying point for 
a small but growing group of women’s- 
rights advocates, a much-needed tonic to 
the daily news of war and unrest that oc- 
cupied the nation’s consciousness. 


Stauffer (now Christy Stauffer Sturgeon), 
Terrell, and the other members of the Class 
of 1971 were at Duke during a period of 
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rapid and, at times, tumultuous change. 
They were freshmen when Martin Luther 
King Jr. was assassinated, and many had 
participated in the now-famous campus re- 
action to that event: the Silent Vigil, four 
days and nights of peaceful protest by 
nearly 2,000 students and faculty members 
to honor King and call for 
greater support for Duke’s 
black employees. 

During the class’ sopho- 
more year, in February 1969, 
students took over the Allen 
Building, renaming it the 
Malcolm X Liberation School 
and issuing a series of “non- 
negotiable” demands. With 
threats of escalating violence, 

state police were called in to 
quell the disturbance; they 
used tear gas to force stu- 
dents out of the building. In 
the spring of the class’ jun- 
ior year, U.S. troops in- 

vaded Cambodia. At a 

protest rally on May 4 at 


Lkunk] 
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Kent State University in Ohio, National 
Guardsmen killed four unarmed students, 
and, ten days later, law-enforcement officials 
opened fire on a dormitory at Jackson State 
College in Mississippi, killing two. 

Yet in many ways, Duke and its students 
still reflected a measure of Southern gen- 
tility. The institution maintained codes of 
conduct that eroded more slowly than at 
many other schools. Chris Carroll ’72, an 
inaugural member of SHARE, says she 
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distinctly remembers as a first-year student 
being advised by a senior woman that she 
should “never wear pants to West Campus. 
Never. There was that really formal, South- 
ern thing going on.” Until Carroll’s junior 
year, women had curfews and were required 


to sign in and out of the residence halls. If 


an undergraduate woman became engaged, 
she was expected to notify her dorm’s resi- 


dent adviser and make plans to move off 


campus. If an undergraduate woman be- 
came pregnant, she was required to with- 
draw from school immediately. 
Dan Reinhardt, Christy 
Homecoming date, says he remembers that 
his freshman year, all the men wore coats 
“The nursing 
students housed together in Hanes were 
says 
Reinhardt, now a lawyer living in Atlanta. 
“There were some complaints about the 
Homecoming Queen contest being sexist, 
but I don’t think that was an overwhelm- 
ing issue at the time. By the time I was in 
law school at Georgetown, Watergate was 
unfolding, and cynicism and skepticism 


Sturgeon’'s 


and ties to football games. 


known as the Hanes House Honeys,” 


FEBRUARY 
Jackson 5 makes TV debut on 
American Bandstand. 





when an explosion 

occurs aboard the : 

spacecraft halfway te eeceececeesccececccees 
to the moon. APRIL = First Earth Day. 


Apollo 13 moon 
mission turns into 
a near-disaster 


and the debunking of old traditions were 
in full bloom. But they weren't yet in full 
bloom at Duke when I was there.” 

Yet the seeds for feminism and women’s 
rights had taken root. In her 1969-70 an- 
nual report, Mary Grace Wilson, the long- 
time dean of students for the Woman's 
College, observed that “the campus organ- 
ization for Women’s Liberation made occa- 
sional headlines with announcements, panel 
discussions, and a symposium in which 
Betty Friedan, the author of The Feminine 
Mystique, took part. The latter was well at- 
tended by students, both men and women.” 

Wilson, for whom Wilson House was 
named when she retired in 1970, went on 
to note that a student had assured her that 
the Duke chapter of the women’s liberation 
movement was not officially allied with the 
national Women’s Liberation Front. In- 
stead, wrote Wilson, “The Duke ‘chapter,’ 
known as Women’s Liberation 11, 
called, [the student] said, ‘because there are 
11 of us.’ [The student] named several 
members, then hesitated, and said, ‘I can’t 
remember—the group changes every day. 


is sO 


Beatles break up. 


¥ 


















Sometimes the membership is reduced to 
3.’ Although there are very few ‘militants,’ 
the number of informed students, who are 
concerned about inequities to which 
women are subjected, is increasing.” 

As Wilson was reflecting on the last of 
her record forty years as dean, John Clum, 
professor of theater studies and English, 
was busy putting the finishing touches on 
an experimental project slated to begin that 
fall. Originally called the New Curriculum 
Project, the initiative was an outgrowth of 
Duke-specific and nationwide campus ini- 
tiatives to integrate academics with stu- 
dents’ residential and social lives. Clum 
had spearheaded the project and was over- 
seeing the selection of the first cohort of 
students—twenty-seven men and twenty- 
seven women. Priority was given to juniors 
and seniors and those enrolled in independ- 
ent study or self-designed Program II 
courses of study. 

Clum, who now directs the Duke in Lon- 
don Drama Program, says that from the 
start, the institutional mission of the pro- 
gram was creatively interpreted by stu- 





MAY (OCs oe 
: Four students at Ohio’s Kent State 
: University killed (and nine 
wounded) when National Guards- 
men fire into a crowd of students 


during a Vietnam War protest. 
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A major library addition opens, Suggested reading list for incoming freshmen, 1970 
0) l) () if School of Business permitting the doubling of every The Environmental Handbook, Garrett De Bell 
Administration, the library service and a fivefold increase Soul On Ice, Eldridge Cleaver 
last of the schools in space for the collection. The library Campus 1980: The Shape of the Future in American 
requested by James B. was named in honor of Higher Education, Alvin Eurich 


Duke, established. William R. Perkins. Man’s Search for Meaning, Viktor Frankl 
The Art of Loving, Erich Fromm 

Living With Sex: The Student's Dilemma, Richard Hettinger 
The Crisis of Confidence: Ideas, Power and Violence in 


America, Arthur Schlesinger. 





mi ee oat Art Museum dedicated on East Campus. 
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“By the time | was in law school at Georgetown, Watergate 


| 


dents. “My title was director of the exper- 
imental program at Wilson House, but as 
soon as the students were accepted, they 
met without me or anyone in the adminis- 
tration and renamed themselves SHARE,” 
he says. Intended to be an intellectual ex- 
ercise in an era when living-learning mod- 


couples sharing rooms (and beds) despite 
warnings from senior administrators that 
such behavior would not be tolerated. 

“I found myself in the very awkward po- 
sition of being between some behavior I 
myself was very uncomfortable with and an 
often angry Woman’s College administra- 


was unfolding, and cynicism and skepticism and the 
debunking of old traditions were In full bloom. But they 
werent yet In full bloom at Duke when | was there.” 


els were being introduced on college 
campuses, SHARE immediately became 
fertile ground for testing both educational 
and social norms. Clum says that some 
members of the group took the phrase “res- 


idential experimentation” more eu- 


_ phemistically than others, with a few 
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Best Picture: Midnight Cowboy, 
Starring Jon Voight and Dustin 





Addressing Dissent 
On October 18, 1970, less than two 
weeks before Christy Stauffer Stur- 
geon 71 was named Duke’s last 
Homecoming Queen, Terry Sanford 
was officially installed as the uni- 
versity’s sixth president. Here is an 
excerpt from his inaugural address: 


S Hoffman, first and only time an 
@ X-rated movie receives the honor. 


Best actor: George C. Scott as Patton. 


tion. The dean of women, Paula Phillips 
Burger [’67, A.M. ’74], a good friend, and 
Juanita Kreps [A.M. ’44, Ph.D. ’48, Hon. 
93], dean of the Woman’s College, and I 
spent many hours worrying, arguing, and 
commiserating in Juanita’s kitchen.” 
Burger, now a Duke trustee and vice 


provost and dean of undergraduate educa- 
tion at the Johns Hopkins University, says 
she could understand that the push for co- 
educational opportunities was considered 
an imperative for women at the time. But 
she felt then—and still feels now—that 
SHARE and subsequent coeducational 
housing in Southgate and other East 
campus dorms marked the beginning 
of the end of the Woman’s College, an 
inevitable—if not altogether posi- 
tive—step. “My own reaction was that 
with the Woman’s College, we had the 
best of both worlds,” she says. “We had 
access to the university's resources, but 
we also had mentors and administrators 
who were there specifically to help 
women develop their leadership abili- 
ties and find their voice. Some students 
saw that as patronizing. I saw it as evidence 
of caring deeply about women.” 

Randall Grass ’71 says that he applied to 
SHARE only in part because it provided an 
avenue for questioning the status quo. 
Most important, he says, it promised a 
more dynamic educational approach than 


The Billboard top 10 songs of the year: 





SEPTEMBER 


Jimi Hendrix dies of a 
drug overdose at 27. 


The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show debuts on CBS. : 


1. “Venus” by The Shocking Blue 
2. “Mama Told Me Not to Come” by Three Dog Night 

3. “| Think | Love You” by The Partridge Family 

4. “Tears of a Clown” by Smokey Robinson & the Miracles 
5. “The Rapper” by The Jaggerz 

6. “| Want You Back” by the Jackson Five 

7. “Spirit in the Sky” by Norman Greenbaum 

8. “Vehicle” by The Ides of March 
9. “War” by Edwin Starr 

10. “Green-Eyed Lady” by Sugarloaf 
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“During the ‘Vigil’ our students held here two-and-a-half years ago, a student had asked a faculty member to call her parents on her behalf, 
because her participation in the ‘Vigil’ was causing them much consternation. And yet, she said in her own defense, she was only doing what 
they had always told her she should do. 
“There were many more of these students who were strongly influenced by the high ideals taught to them by their parents, or by their 
churches, or in their younger school days. Over this past decade, many of these young people have involved themselves in efforts to bring 
about change, some more effective than demonstrations, ranging from the Peace Corps to the war on poverty. 
“Meanwhile over the same decade, we have seen how brutally demands for change can be resisted, whether the demands are submitted 


by a minority of citizens in our own country or ina foreign country. And from the fire hoses of Birmingham to the bombing of a courthouse or 
university building, we have seen the abusive power of those who resort to force rather than to reason. 
“The policy of Duke University is that we do not believe in force to suppress dissent and that we do not believe in force to express dissent.” 
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“It wasnt like | was trying to make a statement: | was just joking 
around. But immediately people thought it was a good idea.” 


the traditional classroom experience. 
“Duke had a lot of great professors, but 90 
percent of the time, you were sitting there 
listening to lectures,” he says. “To me, that 
wasn’t a very effective way to learn. 
SHARE was about different ways of learn- 
ing. It was also about shaping our own 
we brought in speakers and de- 
signed courses. We talked about books we 
were reading, and we questioned the status 
quo. It was the most important experience 
I had at Duke.” 

John Terrell came to Duke because of its 
strong science curriculum—he majored in 
and was drawn to SHARE be- 


cause he wanted to branch out from his sci- 


learning 








biology 


ence-focused academic world. (Terrell’s 
father was a Manhattan Project engineer, 
and Terrell recalls that the checks issued 
by his hometown bank bore an image of a 
tiny mushroom cloud.) 

“T loved that experience,” Terrell says of 
SHARE. “It was everything I wanted. Plus 
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I was a pretty shy guy back then, and I saw 
it as an Opportunity to get to know women 
on a friendship level.” Terrell and Grass 
lived down the hall from each other on the 
first floor of Wilson House and became 
close friends. 

One day that first fall, a group of 
SHARE residents was standing outside the 
dorm when a young woman with a clip- 
board came by. She was soliciting nomina- 
tions for Homecoming Queen and asked 
the group who their candidate would be. 
“T caught a glimpse of her clipboard,” Ter- 
rell says, “and the rules said that [a candi- 
date] had to be a senior living on East 
Campus. So I jumped up and said, ‘That’s 
me!’ It wasn’t like I was trying to make a 
statement; I was just joking around. But, 
immediately, people [in SHARE] thought 
it was a good idea.” The rules predated 
SHARE and the incursion of men into the 
sacrosanct space of the Woman’s College, 
so there had been no need to state explic- 


itly chat a candidate had to be a woman. 

About a week later, as voting for Home- 
coming Queen began, a poster on the main 
quad of West Campus showed pictures of 
the twelve female candidates for Home- 
coming Queen—but no Terrell. Dorm- 
mate Mark Kunkel (who met his fucure 
wife, Jean Surat Kunkel 
B.S.N. '73, when both 
were SHARE partici- 
pants) took Terrell’s pic- 
ture—"“We tried to 
make him look as ugly 
as possible,” he recalls— 
and thumbtacked it to 
the poster. 

Terrell’s nomination— 
and his exclusion from 
the official slate—be- 
came a springboard for a 
wider discussion of 
women’s roles and rights. 
Letters to The Chronicle 
called the contest 
sulting to women and a 
symbol of the continuing 
degradation of women 
at Duke and elsewhere.” 
Others complained of 
the unfairness of exclud- 
ing Terrell, even though 
he met the qualifica- 
tions. SHARE resident 
Carlie Coats Jr. 73 im- 
plored that “everyone, in 
the spirit of liberty and 
equality, help us: Cast 
your write-in ballot for 
John Terrell.” 

As it turned out, students did just that, 
and Terrell garnered the majority of votes. 
In the forty years since the election, mem- 
ories have grown hazy. It’s not entirely 
clear how the decision was made to dub 
Christy Stauffer Sturgeon (the next top 
vote-getter) as queen. Kunkel recalls that 
it was a deal struck between members of 
Wilson House and the Homecoming com- 
mittee. Halftime announcer Tom Fine, 
who served on the student Homecoming 
committee, recalls that the committee 
members convened the Friday before the 
game and came up with the dual-winner 
solution. 

Regardless of how it transpired, Christy 
Stauffer Sturgeon’s crowning as 1970 
Homecoming Queen and John Terrell’s ir- 
reverent yet symbolic nomination for the 
title marked the end of a chapter. The fol- 
lowing year, students decided to abandon 
the Homecoming Queen contest and opted 
instead for an Ugliest Man on Campus con- 


Royalty: Excluded 
from the official slate 
of candidates, 

Terrell managed a 
surprising win. 
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test. Students paid a nominal sum to vote, 
and proceeds went toward funding a day- 
care center for Duke employees. (SHARE 
nominated a woman, but she lost.) 
Sturgeon still has the crown that marks 
her place in history as Duke’s last Home- 
coming Queen. She lives in Atlanta, is re- 
tired, and dotes on her five-year-old 
granddaughter, Fiona. She came to Duke 
from a family of “pretty conservative Gold- 
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ments that arose about the contest. “The 
letters to the editor were a little hurtful 
because I didn’t see myself as a stereotyp- 
ical beauty-queen type. I was nominated 
by my peers and didn’t campaign for it.” 
Instead, she recalls the experience as a fun 
moment in time. Afterward, she and her 
family, who had driven up from Atlanta for 
the game, went out for a celebratory din- 


ing their materials from a post office in 
Tehran. Terrell was accepted and went on 
to a successful career teaching students in 
a variety of settings: residential treatment, 
therapeutic day care, in-home care. 

Grass chose to pursue a career in music 
as a business executive, writer, musician, 
and radio-show host. He lives in Marlton, 
New Jersey, where he is general manager 


water Republicans. I remember arriving 
on campus with a collection of tweedy- 
looking people, and by the end of our four 


| years together, things had really started to 
) change.” 


When she was nominated by her friends 


in Brown House to represent them as 
Homecoming Queen candidate, she was 


flattered and honored, she says. She 
chooses not to focus on the negative com- 


ner at Hartman’s Steak House. 


# 


“| remember arriving on campus with a. 
collection of tweedy-looking peoples : 
by the end of our four years together, 
things had really started to change. ® 
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Sturgeon went on to earn a master’s in 
elementary education from Emory Univer- 
sity and became an educational counselor 
and, later, a school psychologist. Over 
time, she forgot about the crown until, 
decades later, she was clearing out her par- 
ents’ house and discovered that her mother 
had kept it all those years. 

After graduation, Terrell and Grass 
struck out on a world trip that eventually 
took them to Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East. They spent time in Afghanistan and 
Iran, from which both applied to Duke’s 
master of arts in teaching program, mail- 
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of Shanachie Entertainment. 





History endures: Sturgeon forgot about her Homecoming 
crown until decades after graduation, when she found it as 
she cleared out her parents’ house. 


Billy Howard 


Terrell now lives in Sevierville, Ten- 


nessee, and teaches biology at the local 
high school. He still revels in the memory 


of his unlikely place in Duke history. “It 
was such an exuberant time,” he says. “It 
really started out as an innocent thing, and 
I think people responded to it because, for 
whatever reasons, they were ready for it. 


“My only regret is that I might have 


taken something away from Christy.” = 
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Even before they formally start college classes, 
sixteen freshmen learn the rudiments of research 
in a Duke science lab. 


roject WILD, Duke’s oldest pre-orientation 

program, has a well-honed gear list. The list 

goes out to the not-quite-yet freshmen who 

sign on for two weeks of hiking in western 

North Carolina: broken-in hiking boots, 
waterproof rain jacket, flashlight, medical-insurance 
card, and so on. 

Project Search (whose partakers prefer the snappier 
“pSearch”), Duke’s newest pre-orientation program, 
hinges on moving liquids gingerly through pipettes 
rather than moving students purposefully along 
mountain trails. Every day for two weeks, beginning 
in mid-August, the sixteen pSearchers, evenly split be- 
tween men and women, spent up to six hours in a lab 
in the sub-basement of the Biological Sciences Build- 
ing. They were chosen—by a team of older students 
who work with the program—through an application 
process that included two essays. In one they wrote 
about a professor whose particular research they're 
drawn to; in the other, about why they’re interested 
in research in general. 

The question of whether Duke should invest in this 
particular early exposure to research was first formu- 

lated by two students. Alex Robel and 
Sparking scientific Anthony Lee, 2010 graduates and 
curiosity: Alexandra. ~=A.B. Duke Scholars, started talking 


Paul and Daniel about a pre-orientation research pro- 
Jung master the gram in the summer of 2008, while 
art of pipetting. they were in Ecuador through the 
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scholarship’s service-learning proj 

ect | hat fall, the y distributed a Sul 

vey to gauge why freshmen might 
not pursue research. They identified 
as key factors a lack of earlier research 
experience, poo! communication 
with the faculty, uncertainty about 
whether a research trajectory would 
be right for them, and an inability to 
find a position in a lab 

Those targeted by pSearch have a 
rough interest in research but have 
never put that interest to the test. 
“While all Duke students excelled in 
high S¢ hool, oby iously not all high 
schools are equal,” Lee says. In 2009, 
he helped recruit a pSearch pilot 
group that had students with “great 
A.P. science scores,’ he says, “but 
some never did a ‘wet’ lab in high 
school—all their labs were virtual.” 

As they sample science in the 
non-virtual world, this year’s stu- 
dents are trying to create “proteins 
of interest” from mouse and fruit- 
fly DNA donated by Duke labs. 
Those labs plan to make experimen- 
tal use of the newly synthesized pro- 
teins. Every cell contains thousands 
of different proteins, which together 
play a big role in cell function. The 
students “are not doing a purely ac- 
ademic exercise,” says Eric Spana, 
assistant research professor of biol- 
ogy and the program’s lab adviser. 
“They're building something that 
researchers want, and students un- 
derstand the science better when it 
really matters.” 

Early on, the pSearchers learn 
about transcription and translation: 
Cells use the two-step process to read 
each gene and produce the string of 
amino acids that make up a protein. 
“The central dogma of biology tells 
us that all proteins are derived from 
a specific sequence of RNA, and that 
that RNA is derived from a specific 
sequence of DNA,” Spana explains 
to a visitor. 

One of the tasks for the students is to 
amplify the DNA using a technique called 
PCR (polymerase chain reaction) and clone 





In harmony: With one ear (each) tuned to musical accompaniment, Justin Kotliar and Stephanie Downey record findings. 


periments because they grow rapidly, at a 
rate of one generation every twenty min- 
utes under typical growth conditions. 
From that point, the students will purify 


“We are not trying to push students into 
doing research, but simply to let them 
make the best-possible educated decision 
about their own course,” says cofounder 


“We've formed strong chemical bonds and 


it into E. colz bacteria. E. co/7 can be stim- 
ulated to transcribe the gene into RNA, 
and from there to translate it into protein. 
They're particularly useful for genetic ex- 
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and extract the protein from the bacterial 
cells. The end product—ideally—is a so- 
lution containing the protein requested by 
each of the faculty researchers. 


Robel, who adds that nearly all of the ten 
pSearch participants in the 2009 pilot pro- 
gram sought placement ina lab. A double 
major in earth and ocean sciences and 














physics, with a minor in mathematics, he 
did research on climate and_ physical 
oceanography, as well as writing senior 
theses in both of his majors. He’s now in 





a research university, but they don’t nec- 
essarily appreciate their own potential for 
participation. Many of his friends didn’t 
get to taste research until late in their col- 


the next semester, or the next, or the one 
after that.” 

A biology major as an undergraduate, 
Lee spent all four years and portions of 
every summer doing research at the med- 
ical center—first working on a fungal 
pathogen, then on astrocytes, the most 
abundant cell type in the brain. Astro- 
cytes’ exact role has long been a mystery. 
His lab mentors “really encouraged me to 
ask interesting questions,” he says, and 
they treated him not “as a lowly under- 
grad” but rather as a colleague who was ex- 
pected to “play substantive roles in the 
lab.” He thought more and more about 
pursuing physician-scientist training; he’s 
now in the M.D./Ph.D. program at the 
University of California-San Francisco. 

On a typical morning, today’s pSearchers 
are doing what they've been doing a lot in 
the course of the program—watchful wait- 
ing. They're looking over instructions on 
the lab whiteboard: “Suspend pellet in 10 ml 
3-PER by vortexing/pipetting up/down’; 
“Gently shake homogenous mixture for 10 
min.”; “Centrifuge @ 15,000 rpm for 15 
min.”; “Add 2 x 3 ml elution buffer and 
collect fractions.” 

During the slow stretches, several are 
exercising their iPhones. They're tuned 
into the Internet-music site Pandora—ap- 
propriately, the product of something 
called the “Music Genome Project” — 
which provides an endless stream of songs 
that supposedly follow a particular lis- 
tener’s criteria. (Pop-rock/folk/acoustic 
seems to define the group preference.) One 
student, who puts herself into a spin in her 
lab chair, jokes that she’s mimicking a cen- 
trifuge. Another is crafting a hand puppet 
from her rubber glove. A few speculate on 
the whereabouts of the lab’s unofficial 
mascot, a black-and-white rubber orca 
whale, which tends to get tossed around in 
not-so-gentle fashion. 

pSearcher Josh Weiss makes an easy shift 
in conversation theme from science to his 
cello playing. Weiss took A.P. courses 
through high school in biology, chemistry, 
and physics. He also worked on a genetics- 
related bioinformatics project at Long Is- 
land’s Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory. 
“But none of that was in a wet-lab set- 





become a polymer of awesomeness.” 


Harvard University’s Ph.D. program in 
earth and planetary sciences. 

Lee, the other pSearch cofounder, says 
students may understand the character of 


lege careers, he says. “It wasn’t because 
they weren’t talented or proactive. It was 
because Duke had so much to offer that 
laboratory research was often postponed for 
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ting, he notes. Observing how tightknit 
the pSearchers have become—through 
such shared activities as indulging in car- 
dio-dancing, joining the crowd for a 
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Durham Bulls game, visiting the local Tar- 
get for critical supplies like pita chips, and 
watching a meteor shower through Duke's 
he offers a visitor a 
“We've 


strong chemical bonds and become a poly- 


teaching telescope 
“geeky science quote”: formed 
mer of awesomeness.” 

On the other side of the lab, Kristie 
Yang, whose last exposure to biology was 
in her freshman year of high school, adds, 
“There’s no real stress here. We're just here 
to learn. And I like to see the implication 
of what it is that I’m learning. It’s not like 
the standard high-school biology lab, 
where you dissect a frog, you finish the as- 
signment, and that’s the end of it.” 

Outside the lab, the pSearchers meet for 
lunch with a Duke researcher almost every 
day of the program; they get a taste of a re- 
search repertoire including the nanotech- 
nology of harvesting atoms to grow copper 
wires and the science of injecting proteins 
that target tumors. One of those gatherings 
features Steve Nowicki, dean of undergrad- 
uate education and a professor in the de- 
partments of biology, psychology, and 
neurobiology. He sketches his trajectory 
from a budding classical musician to a stu- 






Science 101, Re-imagined 


dent in a college biology course that 
“changed my life” to a scientist whose lab 
looks at the function, perception, and evo- 
lucion of complex bird songs. Understand- 
ing how birds communicate brings us 
closer to understanding what makes us 
human, he says. He says he’s drawn to sci- 
entific questions that are complicated but 
that, through technical skills and free-float- 
ing imagination, seem answerable. 

Nowicki proceeds to test the skills and 
imaginations of the pSearchers, asking 
them to think up particular experiments— 
entailing everything from brain scans to 
the strategic positioning of loudspeakers— 
that would address particular research 
problems in his field. “Science is a lot like 
carpentry,” he says. “You use the simplest 
tool to get the job done.” 

In a later science-themed lunch, over 
salad and lasagna, the students hear from 
Nancy Andrews, dean of the School of 
Medicine, whose lab contributed DNA for 
the pSearch project. Among her lab’s in- 
terests is hemochromatosis. Individuals 
who suffer from the disorder have trouble 
absorbing iron from their daily diet. 

Andrews tells the students she was drawn 
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to work that would satisfy both an intellec- 
tual curiosity and an interest in making a 
clinical contribution. Even before she winds 
down her presentation, the students are pos- 
ing questions: How are diseases related to 
excess iron diagnosed? Why is bloodletting, 
with its old-fashioned connotations, still 
considered an effective treatment when we 
have such a powerful array of pharmaceuti- 
cals? Is it reasonable to contemplate a cure 
for hemochromatosis? Can the genes under- 
lying such diseases be carried by individuals 
unknowingly? Are there tests to determine 
if someone is a carrier? Are different ethnic 
groups variably affected? 

Summing up the guest speakers, one 
student observes, “They remind you how 
much you still have to learn. I get maybe 
50 percent of what they’re talking about.” 

In their lab, pSearch’s community of 
learners is spurred by four student codirec- 
tors, two of whom, Chris Clayton ’13 and 
Stephanie Dudzinski ’13, are veterans of the 
inaugural pSearch. Clayton took A.P. chem- 
istry and physics but not A.P. biology in 
high school. He says his parents originally 
encouraged him to pursue Project WILD 
among the pre-orientation offerings. After 
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as a sophomore at the University of Pennsylvania. Through sheer persist- 
ence, he “wore down” an initially reluctant lab director, he says, and got 
himself hired. 

One of the student progenitors of Duke’s Project Search, Anthony Lee ‘10, was 
a student in Kiehart’s class and approached him about a pre-orientation lab 
experience for freshmen. Kiehart was instantly enthusiastic. 

The original notion was to distribute the pSearchers through a number of labs. 
“In a short period of time, students don’t get enough out of that. They just get 
started and it’s done,” Kiehart says. “It would be more exciting to get the students 
in one place where, with good mentoring, they would be able to do something 
new and different for them and sufficiently controlled so we could be fairly certain 
it would work.” 


B iology department chair Daniel Kiehart had his first exposure to research 


As a two-week lab immersion, pSearch feeds into the larger interest, according 


to Kiehart, of rethinking how science is presented. “Many students come to Duke 
expecting to be science majors. But there’s a high attrition rate here and 
at other universities.” Some students find out that they’re not cut out to be scientists. 
Others are simply bored by introductory science classes, which “tend to rehash w 
they already had in high school,” he says. “They may get more problems to solve 
and learn at a higher level, but they get little in terms of totally new concepts.” 

Beginning this fall, the biology department is replacing its survey course" 
humongous smorgasbord meant to cover all of biology,” in Kiehart’s words. 
Students will instead be introduced to biology through two “gateway courses,” 
one focusing on molecular biology and the other on genetics and avout 
new courses, says Kiehart, will provide a firm grounding in the grand concepts 
that have come to define biology. 


—Robert J. Bliwise 





and sensitivity to avoiding 
_ contamination, for example— 
that carries over from his 
_ pSearch days. A premed stu- 








all, college life would offer plenty of aca- 
demic enrichment. 

But Clayton—who has since joined the 
Outing Club to satisfy his adventurous in- 
terests—considered pSearch “too good an 
opportunity to pass up.” Later he got an in- 
stantly positive response from his first- 
choice lab, run by assistant 
research professor of biology 
Nina Sherwood Ph.D. ’98, 
who is interested in a host of 
proteins and their role in cel- 
lular growth and transport. 

There’s a lot of “basic stuff 
that’s actually critical” in 
terms of lab techniques—mas- 
tery of automated pipetting 


dent with an interest in global 
health, Clayton says he keeps 
balance in his life through his 
ukulele playing, which be- 
comes a feature of the nightly 
pSearch meetings that look 
back on the work of the day. 
“It sounds cheesy,” says 
Dudzinski, “but pSearch 
changed my life at Duke.” In 
high school, she took A.P. 
courses in math, physics, 
chemistry, and biology, but she 
never had a lab experience. Be- 
fore enrolling, she had ac- 
quainted herself with the work 
of some Duke researchers, but 
she says she was skeptical that a freshman 
could secure work ina lab. (She’s since dis- 
covered that some labs seek out students 
with four years to offer.) Her newfound 
confidence has propelled Dudzinski, a bio- 


search fellow. (Vo-Dinh, director of the 
Fitzpatrick Institute for Photonics, has 
published more than 330 peer-reviewed 
papers.) Her research blog is sprinkled 
with expressions of unfettered enthusiasm 
and scientific seasoning alike: “When 
functionalizing my nanoparticles with the 


tory will inform what you do in the class- 
room. What you do in the classroom will 
inform what you do in the laboratory.” 
Grunwald talks about science as a social 
activity. After all, it hinges on connections 
among colleagues, or on peer reviewing, 
more than on solitary doings. The well- 
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cell-penetrating peptide TAT in the morn- 
ing, it was easy, breezy, and beautiful.” 
Easy and breezy may not always charac- 
terize the lab routine, but “there’s nothing 
more exciting than asking a question and 


) 


= 
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Reviewing the remains of the day: clockwise from left, Cameron McKay, Joy Liu, Lindsay Gaskings, Kristie Yang, and lab adviser Eric Spana. 


bonded pSearchers can identify with that 
statement. They can also identify with 
Grunwald’s added point, that research 
brings frustrations: They had to devote an 
extra day in pursuit of the results they were 


The guest speakers “remind you how much you still have to learn,” says 
one pSearcher. “| get maybe 50 percent of what they're talking about.” 


medical engineering major, a considerable 
distance—even before she proceeds on her 
life plan to pursue a joint M.D./Ph.D., be- 
come a neuro-radiologist, and “conduct re- 
search in using nanoparticles to enhance 


| medical imaging techniques.” At the Pratt 
| School, she mentors younger students 


through the Society of Women Engineers. 

Dudzinksi started last year in the lab of 
biomedical engineering professor Tuan Vo- 
Dinh, which she describes as “a nano- 
biotechnology lab.” This summer, she 
worked there as a Howard Hughes re- 


discovering the answer,” longtime biology 
lecturer Ron Grunwald tells the students. 
The program’s last speaker, Grunwald ’80 
became director of the Undergraduate Re- 
search Support Office and associate dean of 
Trinity College this summer. (He began his 
Duke experience with that well-established 
pre-orientation program, Project WILD, 
an experience that he recounts with vivid 
recollections of hauling around canned 
mackerel.) Research, he says, should be part 
of a college education and not merely an- 
cillary to it. “What you do in the labora- 
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after. Even a failed experiment can stimu- 
late a new hypothesis and lead the research 
down a new avenue of investigation, Grun- 
wald says. Referring to the value of the 
novice scientist's latching onto a mentor- 
scientist, he offers the students what he 
calls basic Talmudic advice: “Be ambitious 
and take the initiative. And go find your- 
self a teacher.” 

Afterward, he’s encircled by pSearchers. 
Their first college classes are more than a 
week away, but they've mastered some 
early lessons. a 
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MARIE LYNN MIRANDA, HEAD OF THE CHILDREN’S 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH INITIATIVE AT DUKE, USES 
SOPHISTICATED MODELING TO TACKLE STUBBORN 
PUBLIC-HEALTH PROBLEMS. 


Y 


BY BARRY YEOMAN 


LAST FALL, Durham County health 
director Gayle Harris faced a thorny ques- 
tion: How do you get a confused and sus- 
picious public inoculated against H1N1 
influenza? The much-feared flu strain had 
already arrived in Durham, forcing Duke 
to cancel several summer youth camps. 
Nationwide, HIN1 had infected 22 mil- 
lion people, killing 3,900, according to es- 
timates by the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. Still, persuading 
Durhamites to get vaccinated was proving 
tough. 

“The HIN1 messaging from federal 
down to state came in bits and pieces,” 
Harris says. “First we said, ‘We have the 
outbreak, but we don’t have enough vac- 
cine.’ Then we said, ‘Oh, we'll let every- 
body have it. We have more than enough.’ 
What the public heard was: ‘We have 


something we don’t know how to deal 
with.’ ” What’s more, she says, certain 
populations appeared to be missing from 
the city’s vaccination clinics. As she visited 
clinics around the city, she noticed good 
numbers of Hispanics in the flu-shot lines, 
but very few African Americans. Harris, 
who is African American, hypothesized 
that some black residents were suspicious 
of getting a live vaccine for a new strain. 
“Those people who have the memory of 
Tuskegee don’t want to be engaged with 
this experimental kind of thing,” she says, 
referring to an infamous forty-year research 
project in Tuskegee, Alabama, in which 
black men infected with syphilis unknow- 
ingly went untreated. 

Harris didn’t want to rely solely on her 
own impressions. To reach those who 
needed the vaccine the most, she needed 


Building a case: CEHI maps overlay demographic data, property-tax records, and health information to determine at-risk neigh- 
borhoods. In details from individual maps, left, more specific data emerge about households receiving public assistance (green), 
children under six living in poverty (purple), and racial breakdown of owners and renters (brown). 
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data—and she needed it fast. The health 
director turned to one of her most trusted 
colleagues, Marie Lynn Miranda ’85, direc- 
tor of the Environmental 
Health Initiative (CEH), an interdiscipli- 
nary program housed at Duke’s Nicholas 
School of the Environment. 

“Can you create a map for me showing 


Children’s 


the locations of Durham County residents 
who have presented in [local emergency 
rooms] with influenza-like illnesses?” Har- 
ris wrote Miranda in an e-mail message. “I 
would like to use it to help target locations 
for mass clinics.” 

Miranda knew she could produce more 
than a simple map. CEHI’s forte is creat- 
ing what’s called spatial data architec- 
ture—using Geographic Information 
Systems (GIS) to turn raw data into mul- 
tilayered maps that reveal much more 
about a public-health problem than lower- 
tech tools can uncover by themselves. Mi- 
randa has used her mapping skills to tackle 
problems as widespread as childhood lead 
poisoning in Durham’s older neigh- 
borhoods; the rise in asthma 
rates after Hurricane Floyd; 
and the high rate of Lou 
Gehrig's disease among 
some Gulf War veterans. 

Miranda started with 
Duke's patient database, 
which told her who had 
already sought treatment 
through the university’s 
health system for flu symp- 
toms. “What became apparent 
was that we did not know where 
people who had been vaccinated lived rel- 
ative to where people who were sick lived,” 
she says. The Durham County Health De- 
partment’s immunization records were 
handwritten; its patient consent forms had 
not been computerized. Knowing that 
timeliness was cru- 
cial, Miranda hired 
six high-school stu- 
dents, trained them 
in medical privacy 
issues, and paid them 
to enter thousands of 
records into CEHI 
computers during their December holiday 
break. 

The resulting maps showed that East 
Durham’s Fayetteville Street corridor, 
which is predominantly African American, 
had a particularly low immunization rate. 
Until then, most of the health depart- 
ment’s vaccination clinics were located in 
West Durham, where the population 1s 
whiter, and in the downtown commercial 
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district. As soon as Harris reviewed the 
maps, she decided to match the geography 
to the need—and offer clinics in some of 
the most underserved areas, including a 
school and church in the Fayetteville Street 
corridor. 

Moreover, Miranda's mapping system 
provided a tool for the health department 
to improve its strategic planning in the fu- 
ture. The spatial data architecture now 
contains many layers of information: the 
locations of pediatric patients for whom 
influenza presents the greatest danger 
(children with asthma, for example); de- 
mographic information like race, age, sex, 
and neighborhood characteristics; and 
community resources like churches and 
schools, which show health planners where 
they can set up clinics. Knowing who's 
getting sick and who’s not getting immu- 
nized will allow the health department to 
target the populations in greatest need 
during upcoming flu seasons. 

“We need to reach out to those commu- 

nities to say, ‘Help us understand 

what happened. Why did you 

not take advantage? What 

could we have done differ- 
ently?’ ” Harris says. 


ver the past decade, Mi- 
randa has become a na- 
tional leader in using GIS 
technology to tackle com- 
plex public-health problems, 
particularly those affecting mi- 
norities and the poor. She does this 
not only by crunching data. She also works 
directly with community members to fig- 
ure out how to use that data to meet their 
needs. 
“She terms herself as a geek, but she is a 
very unusual geek,” says Harris, the county 


mature” project, as Miranda calls it, is de- 
signed to address lead exposure in chil- 
dren. Lead—found in paint, drinking 
water, and even soil tracked into homes— 
can cause brain damage, learning disabili- 
ties, behavior problems, and slowed 
growth, Children are particularly prone to 
its effects, both because they ingest paint 
in older houses and because their bodies 
absorb the element more easily. Children’s 
nervous systems are also more sensitive 
than adults’ to lead’s effects. 

When they began working with CEHI 
researchers about ten years ago, Durham 
County health officials already knew that 
lead poisoning was a problem, especially 
in poorer communities. But “we had not 
done anything to go out and identify those 
kids who could be at risk,” Harris says. 
“We were just reacting to the ones that 
were diagnosed by physicians.” A citizen 
group called Durham CAN (Congrega- 
tions, Associations and Neighborhoods) 
had been lobbying the department to ad- 
dress the issue more aggressively. But 
county officials said they lacked the money 
for universal screening and had no precise 
way to locate the children most in need of 
testing. 

Maps that identified broad risk fac- 
tors—the oldest houses or the poorest 
communities—wouldn’t add much value. 
“You see a lot of public-health data dis- 
played with GIS these days,” Miranda says. 
“A lot of it is done at the county or ZIP- 
code level. If I said to the director of the 
health department, ‘Boy, you really need 
to worry about ZIP code 27704,’ she 
would look at me and say, “Well, tell me 
something I don’t know already.’ ” 

Instead, Miranda and her staff met with 
community leaders to find out what infor- 
mation would be most helpful. They then 
created a model that zoomed down to the 


KNOWING WHO’S GETTING SICK AND WHO’S NOT GETTING IMMUNIZED 
WILL ALLOW THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT TO TARGET THE POPULATIONS 


IN GREATEST NEED DURING UPCOMING FLU SEASONS. 


health director. “She is very much into so- 
cial justice. She is passionate about what 
she does. In spite of her being highly in- 
telligent and highly into technology, when 
she talks about it, she can put faces on it.” 

Miranda does this work under the aus- 
pices of CEHI, the research, education, and 
outreach program she founded, which es- 
tablished partnerships with experts 
throughout the university. CEHI’s “most 


level of individual properties. They intro- 
duced every possible variable that could 
influence lead exposure, whether the infor- 
mation existed at the level of an individual 
property or tax parcel (for example, tax 
value, year of construction, and owner vs. 
renter occupancy) or a block or group of 
blocks used for compiling census data 
(racial demographics, median family in- 
come, childhood poverty rate). CEHI also 
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negotiated confidential access to lead- 
screening data: the addresses, ages, and 
blood levels of the youngsters who had 
been tested and whether their families 
qualified for Medicaid and WIC. Plugging 
these GIS data into a statistical program, 
Miranda and her staff calculated how 
much each factor actually influenced lead 
levels. They then transferred their findings 
back into the GIS program—and assigned 





a risk category to every one of Durham 
County’s 62,000 residential parcels. 

In the resulting color-coded map, the 
most worrisome 10 percent of properties 
are shaded dark blue, the next 10 percent 
bright green, and so on. “So now, if the 
health director says to me, ‘I have the re- 
sources to screen 1,000 kids; where should 
I go?’ I don’t have to tell her, ‘Go to ZIP 
code 27704, ” Miranda says. “I can tell 
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her, very specifically, “Go to 
these houses.’ ” 

Not only that. The model can 
map the nearest facilities to set 
up community-based test sites. 
“You could say, “Here are all the 
churches you 
blood-lead screening,’ ” says Mi- 
randa. “Or you could do it at the 
pharmacies. If you wanted me to 
map all the tzendas to reach the 
Hispanic community, well, I can 
map that for you.” The maps 
also make it possible to select 
houses for cleanup and to target 


where can do 


communities for education. 

After Durham County adopted 
CEHI’s model in 2002, accord- 
ing to its internal data, the de- 
tection rate for lead-poisoned 
children shot up 600 percent— 
“with a zero percent increase in 
cost,’ Miranda says. Since then, 
CEHI has made its model avail- 
able to groups in forty-three 
North Carolina counties, as well 
as some localities outside the 
state, including Kenosha County, 
Wisconsin, and Miranda’s home- 
town of Detroit. 

CEHI went beyond identify- 
ing high-risk houses and possi- 
ble clinic locations. For example, 
it plugged North Carolina’s 
end-of-grade test scores into its 
model, enabling researchers to 
study whether there’s an associ- 
ation between lead exposure and 
school performance. (There is.) 
And it used the technology to 
show that changes in water- 
disinfection around 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, were 
associated with elevated blood- 


processes 


lead levels—perhaps owing to 
changes in the chemistry of the 
water running through lead 
pipes and fixtures. Both local 
and state officials have 
CEHI’s technology to leverage 
more funding for lead programs. 

Ed Norman ’°83, who runs 
North Carolina's Childhood Lead Poison- 
ing Prevention Program, says he’s not sur- 
prised by CEHI’s success. “The thing 
Marie Lynn has been able to do so effec- 
tively is take that kind of predictive model 
and make it useful to folks in the commu- 
nity that aren't scientists—laypersons or 
activists who want to see an improvement 
in the area of social justice. Marie Lynn is 
very committed to that. Everything she’s 


used 
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done is targeted in that way, but in a sci- 
entifically rigorous way.” 


iranda is the daughter of immi- 
grants from Goa, a former Por- 
tuguese outpost on the West 
Coast of India, whose culture is 
part Asian, part Latin. Her fa- 
ther taught civil engineering at 
the University of Detroit. De- 
spite her middle-class upbring- 
ing, I always say that I came 
to my interest in environmen- 
tal work through deprivation 
processes,” she says. “Detroit has always 
been a city that swings very, very hard with 
the automobile industry. Whenever the in- 
dustry was doing poorly, crime went up, 
and the amenities that were available went 
down. What people’s houses looked like, 
and the number of houses that were for 
sale—you could just see the peaks and 
troughs in the economy.” Even during 
flush times, public facilities were lacking. 
Miranda learned to 
swim at Duke because, 
as a child, she had no 
access to a pool. 
“Many people who 
work in the environ- 
ment are especially in- 
terested in what I would 
call green issues, like 
biodiversity and species 
preservation,” Miranda 
says. ‘Iam much more 
interested in brown is- 
sues: pollution exposures 
and chemical exposures, 
which we typically see 
in urban environments. Early on, I had a 
big interest in urban blight and its converse, 
urban renovation. Growing up in Detroit, 
we had race riots when I was a little girl. 
Then, by the time I was in high school, 
we had built the Renaissance Center down 
on the waterfront, and there was so much 
hope that that would be transformative. 
Now it’s hard when I am back working in 
Detroit: One out of every four houses is in 
foreclosure.” 

Miranda’s upbringing also shaped her in- 
terest in minority issues. She lived in a 
neighborhood that had become mostly 
African American during her adolescence 
and attended, on scholarship, an over- 
whelmingly white Catholic high school. 
In both worlds, she was a minority. “I’m 





AFTER DURHAM 
COUNTY ADOPTED 
THE NEW MODEL, 
THE DETECTION RATE 
FOR LEAD-POISONED 
CHILDREN SHOT UP 
600 PERCENT—WITH 
A ZERO PERCENT 
INCREASE IN COST. 
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not white, and I’m not black. And at that 
time, we didn’t really talk about brown 
people,” she says. Growing up in Detroit 
“gave me an understanding and an interest 
in the experience of all minorities in the 
U.S. I had this opportunity to figure out 
how to navigate successfully with a lot of 
different cultures. I always liked learning 
about all that stuff.” 

Miranda studied mathematics and eco- 
nomics at Duke (where she was also one of 
several student managers of the men’s bas- 
ketball team) and then earned a Ph.D. in 
economics at Harvard University. She con- 
sidered working for the World Bank or the 
nonprofit Resources for the Future, both of 
which eventually offered her jobs. But her 
dissertation adviser at Harvard, C. Peter 
Timmer (now a professor emeritus of devel- 
opment studies), had a hunch she’d be a 
good educator and encouraged her to teach 
a class. “Twenty minutes into the first ses- 
sion, I thought to myself, I love the class- 
room,” she says. 

When Miranda joined the Duke faculty 
in 1990, she was in- 
terested primarily in 
land-management is- 
sues. That interest did- 
n’t sustain her, though. 
“Scientifically, I really 
like thinking about 
the biological path- 
ways by which these 
environmental factors 
become important. 
I’m interested in both 
the biological and the 
social pathways. And 
in the land-manage- 
ment work, it’s mostly 
about the social pathways’—for example, 
what happens when newcomers move into 
a village with strong cultural traditions lim- 
iting how much timber residents can re- 
move from the forest or the number of pri- 
vately owned livestock allowed to graze on 
public lands. 

Becoming the mother of three clarified 
her professional ambitions. “It’s a pretty 
high bar,” she says. “Every hour that I 
spend at work is an hour that I don’t have 
with my children. I need that work to be 
very meaningful.” Focusing on children’s 
health, she says, “meant that I was doing 
the same thing at work and at home, 
which was trying to create an environment 
where children can prosper.” 

Venturing into human health meant 


Knowing where to look: GIS data generate nuanced spatial analyses in this map of Durham neighborhoods; dark blue areas 
represent parcels at highest risk for lead-paint exposure, green parcels are at lower risk, and yellow parcels contain lowest risk. 
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teaching herself toxicology—reading exten- 
sively and asking “endless questions” of 
Nicholas School colleagues. (Richard Di 
Giulio, a professor of environmental toxi- 
cology, periodically tells her, “You know 
more about receptor biology than any econ- 
omust I’ve ever met.”) In 1998, Miranda for- 
starting the 
Children’s Environmental Health Initiative. 


malized her interest by 


rom the start, CEHI’s 
goal has been to turn 
the usual crisis-driven 
approach to public 
health upside down. 
“The standard operat- 
ing paradigm is that 
we wait for kids to 
get sick, and then we 
go into their homes, 
their daycare centers, their grandmas’ 
homes, their schools, and try to figure out 
what made them sick,” Miranda says. This 
is true of medicine more generally, she 
says: In part because of insurance payment 
rules and inadequate technology, patients 
often don’t get the preventive care they 
need. “What we're interested in doing is 
trying to use these advanced information 
technologies to identify the places that are 
likely to have adverse impacts on children 
or pregnant women and then push some 
policy levers to effect change.” Much of 
what she does can be described as “trans- 
lational medicine”: making sure advances 
in research actually reach the populations 
most affected by the issue. 

Over the past few years, CEHI has ex- 
panded its scope well beyond lead expo- 
sure. For example, Miranda worries that 
some youngsters start their lives—titerally 
from day one or earlier—at high risk for ill- 
ness and learning problems. This includes 
children who are born prematurely or at 
lower-than-normal weights. Non-Hispanic 
black women suffer an unusually high rate 
of pregnancy problems, for reasons that are 
not clear. Poverty can’t be the sole cause, 
Miranda says, because equally impover- 
ished Hispanics typically have fewer prob- 
lems. Nor is lack of prenatal care entirely 
responsible. “We've spent a lot of money 
improving access to care, and we haven't 
really narrowed the gap,” she says. 

In 2007, CEHI secured $7.7 million 
from the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency to launch the Southern Center on 
Environmentally-Driven Disparities in 
Birth Outcomes (SCEDDBO), one of 
eleven federally funded Children’s Centers 
around the country. SCEDDBO brings to- 
gether collaborators from across campus— 
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including the Sanford School of Public 
Policy, the medical center, the department 
of statistical science, and the Center for 
Human Genetics—to study how a wide 
variety of factors influence fetal and infant 
development. 

SCEDDBO runs three projects: examin- 
ing all North Carolina birth records since 
1978 (and cross-referencing birth locations 
with such data as air-pollution levels, 
water-quality tests, and landfill locations) 
to find links between environmental con- 
tamination and pregnancy problems; sur- 
veying 1,800 pregnant women who use 
Durham obstetric clinics about their toxic 
exposures and social stressors, testing them 
for genetic vulnerabilities, then following 
their pregnancy outcomes; and studying 
what happens to mice exposed to certain 
air pollutants during and after pregnancy. 

These projects are all integrated, Mi- 
randa notes. For example, data from the 
mouse research might help explain the bi- 
ological pathways for trends spotted in the 
birth-records study. “This is why we col- 
laborate with people from a lot of different 
fields,” she says. The 
results of one project 
might lead investiga- 
tors to rethink how 
they approach the 
other two—“a huge 
feedback loop,” Mi- 
randa calls it. This is 
particularly useful for 
looking at health 
problems with myriad 
possible risk factors 
and figuring out 
which of those factors 
are truly causal and which are simply co- 
incidental. “In public health,” she says, 
“the simple questions were answered a 
while ago. Now we're left with really hard 
questions, and they require integrated ap- 
proaches.” One conclusion already appar- 
ent from SCEDDBO’s work, Miranda says: 
“Even in North Carolina, which generally 
is in compliance with the federal air-qual- 
ity standards, we see a clear association be- 
tween exposure to particulate matter and 
poorer birth outcomes.” 

In another effort, which Miranda pre- 
sented to National Institutes of Health di- 
rector Francis Collins when he visited Duke 
in May, CEHI is working with the Duke 
University Health System to superimpose 
geographic information on patient records. 
Merging these two types of data, she says, 
could have numerous uses. For example, it 
could allow doctors to help their sedentary 
patients get more exercise by offering them 


MIRANDA DOESN’T 
JUST CRUNCH DATA. 
SHE ALSO WORKS 
WITH COMMUNITY 
LEADERS TO FIGURE 
OUT HOW TO USE 
THAT DATA TO MEET 
THEIR NEEDS. 


safe and useful walking routes near their 
homes. Or it could help researchers analyze 
whether patients who routinely use emer- 
gency rooms tend to live in neighborhoods 
that lack bus transportation to walk-in clin- 
ics. Miranda acknowledges that the “C” in 
CEHI might eventually need revisiting. 
But she adds, “We all feel such deep attach- 
ment to [children’s health] that we seem to 
be incapable of making that transition.” 

To watch Miranda interact with the chil- 
dren whose health she studies is to forget 
that she spends much of her time in the 
world of statistics, medical records, and 
flat-screen monitors. On a Friday morning 
this past spring, Miranda and her staff dis- 
tributed books to seventy-two preschoolers 
at the Operation Breakthrough Head Start 
center in downtown Durham. 

This was not a feel-good exercise. Re- 
search shows that introducing even a small 
amount of age-appropriate literature into 
disadvantaged homes can substantially im- 
prove school success. Yet working at 
Durham clinics, “we were seeing house- 
holds where there were literally no chil- 
dren’s books,” says 
Miranda, whose own 
children have hun- 
dreds of books. “We 
said, ‘Golly, this seems 
like something we can 
address.’ ” After rais- 
ing money from foun- 
dations and individual 
donors, and negotiat- 
ing discounts from 
publishers, CEHI pur- 
chased enough books 
in 2009 to give three 
volumes to every Head Start student in 
Durham County. This year, the program 
expanded to include nearby Orange 
County as well. 

The four- and five-year-olds had assem- 
bled in Operation Breakthrough’s concrete 
courtyard. “Good morning,” said Miranda, 
looking as wiggly as the kids. She led 
them in neck stretches and shoulder rolls 
before settling them down and introduc- 
ing herself. “There are three things in the 
world I really love,” she told them. “The 
first one is my family.” She asks the kids 
to guess the second. “I'll give you a hint: 
There’s a lot of them in front of me right 
now.” 

“Children!” came the collective cry. 

“What do think the third thing in my 
very, very favorite list is?” 

“Books?” a child ventured. 

“Oh my goodness!” she said. “You 
guessed it on the very first guess! If there’s 

















Motivating factors: Miranda raises student excitement about books and reading at Durham Head Start center. 


a lot of children here, what do you think I 
need?” 

“A lot of books!” 

Soon CEHI’s staff members were handing 
out seventy-two string backpacks, each con- 
taining three award-winning books tailored 
to the students’ home languages. The Duke 
employees led a song about reading, accom- 


panied by a little dance. Breaking from the 
adults, Miranda jumped into the pack of 
children and playfully tapped out a rhythm 
on the shoulders of the boy dancing in front 
of her. Finally, as the classes adjourned—to 
listen as CEHI staffers read Click, Clack, 
Moo: Cows That Type—Miranda stood in the 
doorway to high-five each child. “Oh! Yes! 
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Yes!” she shouted. “These chil- 
dren are ready to read.” 

Miranda gets most excited 
about the work she does off cam- 
pus. Likewise, her colleagues talk 
enthusiastically about her out- 
reach abilities. By engaging the 
community, she’s not only acting 
with a conscience, she’s also 
gathering better data. “When 
you are doing environmental 
epidemiology research, we now 
know that you cannot do that 
work adequately unless you in- 
volve a community,” says Linda 
Birnbaum, director of NIH’s 
National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences. “You 
can't go in and say, We're going 
to study you.’ You’re not going 
to get the information, the par- 
ticipation that you need to do 
the study. Marie Lynn is one of 
the people who actually pio- 
neered some of this 
meeting with the organizers in 
the community, and getting 
them involved from the very be- 
ginning. She wasn’t the first, but 
she was instrumental in demon- 
strating its importance.” 

Harris, the Durham County 
health director, recalls working 
with Miranda on Durham 
Health Innovations, a Duke- 
Durham partnership focused on 
conditions that are prevalent in 
the county but inefficiently 
treated and prevented, includ- 
ing asthma, HIV, and substance 
abuse. Harris was struck by how 
attuned Miranda was to com- 
munity representatives who 
might not understand policy 
details. “Marie Lynn made it her 
job to make sure that what was 
being said was not in acronyms 
or jargon,” Harris says. “She al- 
ways would say, ‘Hold it. Are 
you with us here?’ It wasn’t ina 
condescending manner. It was 
in a manner to say, I want you 
to be included in this, so that 
you can make the decisions that 
need to be made.’ ” 

“She’s almost like translational medicine 
itself,” Harris says. “She is small in stature, 
but the shadow that she casts is huge.” 





going in, 


Chris Paul 


Yeoman is a freelance journalist whose work ap- 
pears in Audubon, AARP The Magazine, 
and O, The Oprah Magazine. 
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Free For All: Fixing School Food in America 
By Janet Poppendieck '67. University of California Press, 2010. 368 pages. $27.50. 


reasy pizza. Soggy french fries. Flac- 
cid fruit drowning in sugar syrup. 
Is it any wonder that school lunches 
have a bad rap? 

In her provocative new book, Free For 
All: Fixing School Food in America, Janet 
Poppendieck explores how a program 
originally established in 1947 to ad- 
dress childhood hunger has become so 
dysfunctional. Poppendieck, a sociol- 
ogy professor at Hunter College, 
chronicles how political, cultural, 
agricultural, and economic forces over 
the past six decades have resulted in 
“a set of programs that thwarts itself 
at every turn, simultaneously overreg- 
ulated and under resourced.” 

How did school meals devolve from 
nutritious sustenance to today’s 
highly processed, nutritionally suspect 
fare? Part of the equation has to do 
with the implementation of a three- 
tiered system, whereby students either 
pay a modest fee for food or receive it 
free or at a reduced rate—depending 
on family income—through the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program operated 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Citing statistics from 2006-07, 
the most current data available, Pop- 
pendieck notes that approximately 
three-fifths of school lunches and four- 
fifths of school breakfasts served na- 
tionally are offered free or at reduced rates. 
Taken together, that translates into seven 
billion meals a year, and the number has 
undoubtedly risen as the current recession 
continues to affect greater numbers of 
families, she writes. 

To offset the non-revenue-producing 
side of the food equation, school cafeterias 
offer a-la-carte choices aimed at appealing 
to students who can afford to pay out of 
pocket, producing much-needed revenue 
for cash-strapped schools. Since these op- 
tions don’t have to meet federal nutrition 
guidelines, they tend to be manufactured 
foods that are packed with sodium, fat, 
and sugar. Some schools even subcontract 
with businesses like Subway and Pizza 
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Hut to get students to spend money on fa- 
miliar foods. From a health perspective, 
Poppendieck notes, that’s faulty reason- 
ing: Cafeteria managers serve only what 
they think kids will eat, but without 
healthy alternatives, students don’t really 
have a choice. 


; 
fii 


FIXING 
SCHOOL FOOD 


IN AMERICA 


FREE 
mele: 
ALL 


As if there weren't already enough social 
jockeying and peer judgment that goes on 
in school, having students separated into 
those who get free lunch and those who 
don’t creates an additional social stigma 
that can have dire consequences. Making 
it easy to identify a segment of the student 
body can further reinforce existing social, 
ethnic, and racial divides. At some schools 
Poppendieck visited, free- and reduced- 
lunch recipients stood in a different line 
from those who paid for their lunches so 
that administrators could easily tabulate 
the average daily participation rate in the 
federally funded program. 

As a result, those students often per- 
suade their parents not to apply for assis- 


tance or simply don’t eat, claiming they 
are full from breakfast or will grab a bite 
after school. “Experienced principals re- 
port that the first question they ask chil- 
dren referred for disciplinary reasons in 
the morning hours is, ‘Have you had 
breakfast?’ and the answer is usually ‘No,’ ” 
Poppendieck writes. “A reduction in such 
disciplinary referrals is the single most 
consistently reported impact of universal 
breakfast programs. Hunger is the enemy 
of education.” 

Yet for all the bad news, Poppendieck 
sees reasons to be optimistic. She offers 
examples of programs that are working 
well. And she notes that people in the 
public, private, and nonprofit sectors— 
from members of the medical community 
concerned about escalating rates of child- 
hood diabetes and obesity to advocates of 
sustainability who are alarmed at the en- 
vironmental and health risks of industri- 
alized agriculture—are finding common 
ground around the imperative of improy- 
ing school food. 

Poppendieck explores the pros and cons 
of numerous solutions, including addi- 
tional taxes on wealthier families and 
shifting fiscal responsibility to state and 
local governments. But she argues persua- 
sively that the school meals program 
needs to remain the responsibility of the 
federal government and posits a bold so- 
lution: Offer free lunches to every student. 
After all, most people would find it 
anathema to have expensive academic 
courses (e.g., chemistry classes that re- 
quire laboratory supplies and equipment) 
open only to those who can afford to cover 
the associated costs. “That we have been 
willing to do this with school food re- 
flects, in part, I believe, our failure to per- 
ceive it as an integral part of education,” 
she writes. 

Poppendieck concedes that such a man- 
date would not come cheap; it would cost 
approximately $12 billion a year. Yet 
that’s roughly the average monthly 
budget for the conflicts in Iraq and 
Afghanistan in 2009, she writes, and the 
recent bank bailout could have paid for a 
conversion to universal free school meals 
for more than half a century. 

“Hunger is on the rise,” she writes. 
“Our children’s health is deteriorating. 
The environment is under assault. School 
food reform holds the promise of address- 
ing all of these issues. That is why it can- 
not wait.” 


—By Bridget Booher 



































Beautiful Maria of My Soul /y Oscar 
Hijuelos. Hyperion, 2010. 352 pages. 
$25.99. Currently teaching at Duke as 
professor of the practice of English, Hi- 
juelos has written a companion piece to 
his Pulitzer Prize-winning book, The 
Mambo Kings Play Songs of Love. Told from 
the point of view of that book’s heroine, 
Beautiful Maria of My Soul picks up the 
story with Maria, now in her sixties, liv- 
ing in Miami with her daughter. As she 
reflects on her days and nights in Havana, 
an entirely new perspective on the Mambo Kings story unfolds. 








40 Questions About Interpreting 
the Bible by Robert L. Plummer ’93. 
Kregel Publications, 2010. 352 pages. 
$17.99. In the book’s introduction, 
Plummer, an associate professor of New 
Testament interpretation at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, writes 
that he conceived of this publication as 
a textbook for an introductory Bible 
course at a college or seminary. But it 
also serves as a starting point for anyone 
interested in notions of biblical author- 
ship, intent, and interpretation. Among the questions he ex- 
plores are whether all the commands in the Bible still apply 
today, who determines the meaning of a text, and how the Bible 
has been interpreted throughout church history. 





40 QUESTIONS ABOUT 


Interpreting the Bible 





Robert L. Plummer 











Hannah’s Child: A Theologian’s 
Memoir /y Stanley Hauerwas. William P. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2010, 300 
pages. $24.99. In his latest book, Hauer- 
was, Gilbert T. Rowe Professor of ethics 
at Duke, describes his intellectual strug- 
gles with faith, how he has dealt with the 
complex reality of marriage to a mentally 
ill partner, and the gift of friendships 
that have influenced his character. 


Stanley Hauerwas 
HANNAH'S CHILD 


The End of Arrogance: America in 
the Global Competition of Ideas /y 
Steven Weber and Bruce W. Jentleson. Har- 
vard University Press, 2010. 224 pages. 
$22.95. Free-market capitalism, hege- 
mony, Western culture, peace, and 
democracy—the ideas that shaped world 
politics in the twentieth century and un- 
derpinned American foreign policy— 
have lost a good deal of their strength. 
Jentleson, a professor of public policy 
and political science at Duke, and coau- 
thor Weber, a political science professor at the University of 


AMERICA IN THE 


GLOBAL COMPETITION OF IDEAS 








BOOKNOTES 


California at Berkeley, argue that the U.S. must use ideas and 
influence rather than dominance to remain competitive and ef- 
fective. 


Back to the Future in the Caves of 
Kaua‘i: A Scientist’s Adventures in 
the Dark /y David A. Burney Ph.D. 80. 
Yale University Press, 2010. 216 pages. $28. 
On the Hawaiian island of Kaua'i, paleo- 

ecologist David Burney has spent two 
t decades excavating Makauwahi Cave. The 
} results of his investigation reveal not only 
) the rich array of plants and animals that 
inhabited Hawaii throughout its history 
but also the dramatic ecological changes 
wrought by the arrival of humans 1,000 
years ago. Using the island as an ecological prototype, and 
drawing on his doctoral work in Madagascar—his thesis adviser 
was Daniel Livingstone, James B. Duke Professor Emeritus of 
biology and research professor of geology—Burney considers 
what Kaua‘i can teach us about the rest of the planet. 








——_, | Great Spirits: Portraits of Life- 
Changing World Music Artists /y 
Randall Grass ’71. University Press of 
Mississippi, 2009. 240 pages. $50 cloth, 
$25 paper. Record executive, musician, 
and freelance writer Grass presents per- 
sonal encounters with some of the most 
important musical artists of the past 
fifty years, including Nadia Gamal, Fela 











oe Anikulapo Kuti, Bob Marley, the 
"Randall Grass Neville Brothers, Augustus Pablo, Sun 


———' Ra, Nina Simone, and Yabby You. Span- 
ning the realms of jazz, blues, reggae, gospel, African, and Mid- 
dle Eastern music, the artists represent musical creation at a 
transformative level. Grass has written about music for the Vi/- 
lage Voice, Spin Magazine, and The New York Times Book Review. 


e “7 The Swimming Pool /y Holly LeCraw 
‘ee S '88. Doubleday, 2010. 320 pages. $25.95. 
- af ~ In her debut novel, LeCraw introduces 
,; ' readers to Marcella Atkinson, who years 
THE earlier fell in love with Cecil Mc- 
SWIMMING Clatchey, a married father of two. On 
the same night their romance abruptly 
ended, Cecil's wife was murdered. The 
case was never solved, and Cecil died 
soon after, an uncharged suspect. Now 
divorced and estranged from her only 
daughter, Marcella lives alone on Cape 
Cod, mired in grief and guilt. Mean- 
while, Cecil’s grown son, Jed, returns to the cape for the first 
time in years. He and Marcella fall into an affair of their own; 
their passion temporarily masks the pain of the past but also 
leads to unexpected crises and revelations. 


POOL. 


HOLLY LECRAW 
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My first memory of Lilly Library 
was the wonderful portrait of 
Mary Duke Biddle by the Spanish 
artist Joaquin Sorolla, whose 
home studio/museum | had visited 
in Madrid. 


for my paintings, | would sit in th 
stacks of Lilly, surrounded by art 
history books, reading for hours. 


—Nancy Tuttle May 
Past Chair of the Friends of 
the Duke University Librarie: 
Executive Committee 


Cfo ce) 
to read more about the special Libraries 
moments that Nancy Tuttle May has 


UNIVERSITY 
experienced. 








UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 


Are these plaid pants in your attic? Is there a plaid 
skirt at the back of your closet? 


If you recognize someone in this image, share your 
memories in our Alumni Register photo gallery: 
www.facebook.com/dukemagazine 








AlumniRegister 


www.dukealumni.com 





Go team: cheerleading squad and mascots from the 1970s. 
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“Duk@ has never 


been/something 
else | deeded tonit 


te ght 


inta my s hedule 

It has been a natural 
extension of my 
personal and 
professional life.” 


i 
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Leadership at Work 


New alumni association president Hardy Vieux 


n a Chronicle essay he wrote his senior 
year, Hardy Vieux 93 encouraged his 
peers to take personal responsibility for 
changing the status quo. The subject of the 
essay was relations, but 


Campus face 


Vieux’s call to action was universal in 
scope. We are not entitled to anything we 


don’t work for ourselves,” he wrote. “No 
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one on this campus (or in this world) is en- 
titled to leadership, power, title, clout, or 
money unless they work for it.” 

Vieux, the new president of the Duke 
Alumni Association (DAA), has long prac- 
ticed what he preaches. As president of the 
student government, he helped restructure 
the existing organization, ASDU (Assoc1- 





ated Students of Duke University), into a 
more effective and responsive governing 
body. As a lawyer with Blank Rome LLP 
in Washington, he augments his work on 
white-collar defense and complex civil tri- 
als with extensive pro bono work (earlier 
this year the District of Columbia Bar 
named him Pro Bono Lawyer of the Year). 
As a board member of the DAA’s Duke 
Club of Washington, he co-chairs the 
club’s Partners in Education initiative in 
local schools. And as a Haitian American 
who lost family members during last Jan- 
uary’s earthquake, he flew to the island na- 
tion as a volunteer with Family Health 
Ministries (see Duke Magazine, May-June 
2010). 

During his two-year term as DAA pres- 
ident, which began July 1, Vieux will rep- 
resent the interests of the university’s more 
than 138,000 alumni. In June, as he pre- 
pared for a trial taking place in Tampa, 
Florida, he took a few minutes to talk 
about how he came to Duke, his continu- 
ing involvement with the university, and 
his goals for his presidency. 

Born in Brooklyn, Vieux spent his first 
five years living in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
with his grandmother while his parents, 
both Haitian, acclimated to life in the U.S. 
Vieux’s father found work on the assembly 
line at a General Motors plant in Tarry- 
town, New York, but was laid off and be- 
came a taxicab driver in New York City. He 
used the opportunity to learn more about 
higher-education opportunities for his son 
by sizing up passengers and asking about 
their schooling. 

“Whenever anyone who looked success- 
ful got into his cab, he would ask them 
where they had gone to college,” says 
Vieux. “And if they said Princeton or Har- 
vard, he would say, okay, those must be 
good schools.” Over time, the names of cer- 
tain schools kept coming up, producing a 
short list of top institutions—namely, 
those in the Ivy League. 

While his father was conducting field re- 
search on behalf of his son—who would be- 
come the first in the family to attend 
college—Vieux was participating in a lead- 
ership-development and college-prepara- 





tory program for select high-school juniors 
and seniors sponsored by the Archdiocese 
of New York. Vieux submitted applications 









to nearly all the Ivy League schools, as well 
as a handful of others that caught his eye— 
including Duke. After he was accepted, 
Vieux got a phone call from fellow New 
Yorker David Forde ’92, then a freshman, 
encouraging him to matriculate. 

“T bought a ticket to Durham, found my 
way to the Bryan Center information desk, 
and called David,” Vieux recalls. “He didn’t 
know I was going to show up, but he im- 
mediately agreed to show me around cam- 
pus, let me stay in his dorm room, and 
introduced me to other students. I thought, 
if this is the way Duke operates, I want to 
come here.” 

Vieux made the most of his time at 
Duke, pledging Kappa Alpha Psi frater- 
nity, joining the Black Student Alliance, 
and serving as a resident adviser, in addi- 
tion to holding down the student-govern- 
ment presidency. After graduating with a 
major in public policy, he earned his J.D. 
and M.P.P. degrees at the University of 
Michigan. 

He served as a criminal appellate defense 
counsel for the U.S. Navy Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, arguing on issues such as 
Fourth Amendment search and seizure. He 
joined Blank Rome in 2007. 

Despite juggling a hectic professional 
schedule, Vieux has stayed connected to his 
alma mater, primarily through the Wash- 
ington club. In 2004, he was elected to the 
DAA board of directors; he became presi- 
dent-elect in 2009. 

“Duke has never been something else I 
needed to fit into my schedule,” he says. 
Rather, “it has been a natural extension of 
my personal and professional life.” 

Vieux says his top priority as president 
is “keeping people connected to the uni- 
versity. Whether that’s a Duke Alums En- 
gage project in the local community or a 
campus program like last February’s 
‘Money Sex & Power’ alumnae weekend, 
we want to provide multiple outlets for 
people to continue the intellectual and 
civic-engagement experiences they had at 
Duke,” he says. “Those initiatives are in 
addition to the more traditional programs 
like reunions and homecoming, so that we 
are offering a full menu of options. 

“Second, I also want to ensure that the 
alumni association stays relevant and re- 
sponsive to the needs and wishes of our 


University Archives 


The Duke Alumni Association supported 64 send-off parties for incoming freshmen, 12 of which 
were held in cities abroad, and with first-time hosts in Bangkok, Istanbul, Seoul, and Shanghai. 


RETROSPECTIVE 


American Tobacco Campus 
Duke influences in downtown Durham 


n 1890, James B. Duke organ- 
ized the American Tobacco 
Company out of the family 
business—W. Duke, Sons, and 
Company—and other tobacco inter- 
ests they had acquired. This new 


Bird's pe View of Durham, 





reached its peak in the 1960s but 
Started to wane as competition and 
rising health concerns led to declin- 
ing revenues. Companies began to 
move out of many of the grand old 


N.C. Manufacturing District. 






Durham, once famous for its 
tobacco auctions, held its last 
downtown auction in 1987. 
Rather than let these historic 
brick and timber warehouses deteri- 
orate and become a blight on 
the Durham landscape, the 
university collaborated with 
the city and other private 
enterprises to convert the 
facilities into office space. 
The renovated American 
Tobacco Campus reopened 
in 2004 and now houses a 
number of Duke offices, 
including Information 
Technology and Financial 
Services, in addition to 
restaurants and busi- 
nesses. Durham’s West 
Village, several of the 
former L&M buildings, 


Tobacco transformation: Former American Tobacco facility, above, gets second life as office, and the Smith Ware- 


commercial, and social hub, below. 


conglomerate expanded to become 
the largest of its kind, adding 
nearly 250 companies over the next 
twenty years. The “Tobacco Trust,” 
as it became known, controlled so 
much of the cigarette and plug-to- 
bacco market that, in 1911, the U.S. 
Supreme Court found the company 
in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and ordered its dissolu- 
tion. Out of the breakup, four firms 
were created: American Tobacco, 
R.J. Reynolds, P. Lorillard, and 
Liggett & Myers (L&M). While no 
longer a monopoly, the companies 
continued to grow and expand. L&M 
and American Tobacco, which pro- 
duced the Lucky Strike, Pall Mall, 
and Tareyton brands, retained large 
presences in Durham. 

The Durham tobacco industry 


brick warehouses and factories, 
with American Tobacco moving out 
of its facilities in the late 1980s. 
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house across from East 
Campus are also home to 


a wide range of campus offices. 


—Tim Pyatt 81, University Archivist 
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FAUT Reaiste 


alumni body,” he says. “We need to make 
sure we are providing programs and bene- 
fits that people actually find worthwhile.” 

As part of his presidential duties, Vieux 
will travel back to campus frequently for 
DAA and board of trustees meetings, as 
well as key university events such as Re- 
unions Weekend. While admitting that 
the added responsibility “presents some 
scheduling challenges,” he’s quick to note 
the rewards. 

“Duke is as familiar as home to me,” he 
says. “It’s a place I go to recharge my bat- 
teries. | make it work because the univer- 
sity and the alumni are a priority for me. 
And I want students—and that includes 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional- 
school students—to know that when they 
leave here, there will be a smooth transi- 
tion into being part of the alumni net- 
work, and that Duke will be a continuous 
part of their lives.” 

—Bridget Booher 


Honoring Yoh 


Alumni award recipient 


arold L. “Spike” Yoh Jr. B.S.M.E. ’58 

chose Duke for his undergraduate ed- 

ucation because of its challenging en- 
gineering curriculum and because he 
wanted to head south for college. Little 
did he know that the university would 
profoundly shape the course of his life. 

Yoh is this year’s winner of the Distin- 
guished Alumni Award, presented by the 
Duke Alumni Association (DAA) to Duke 
graduates who have made significant con- 
tributions in their own fields, in service to 
the university, or for the betterment of hu- 
manity. Yoh will receive the award this fall 
at the annual Founders’ Day ceremonies on 
September 30. 

The Distinguished Alumni Award is the 
most recent recognition Yoh has received 
from his alma mater. He received the 
DAA’s Charles A. Dukes Award for Out- 
standing Volunteer Service in 1996 and 
the engineering school’s Distinguished 
Alumni Award in 1983. In addition to 
these institutional honors, Yoh says his 
biggest reward is his ongoing association 
with a university that continues to strive 
for excellence and innovation. 
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Loyal alumnus: Yoh credits Duke for personal reward and professional success. 


“In all the work I’ve done—in my local 
community and around the country— 
everyone knows Duke, and they know that 
I am involved with the university,” he 
says. That association always gives me in- 
stant credibility. It’s been one of my secret 
ingredients for success.” 

A native of Philadelphia, Yoh was the first 
member of his family to attend Duke. But 
a fateful encounter on East Campus sparked 
the beginning of a multigenerational pres- 
ence at the university. At the time, the buses 
between 
Durham, cost ten cents. Students with cars 
frequently circled by East Campus—then 
the Woman's College—to offer free rides to 
those waiting at the bus stop. One day, Yoh 
and a fraternity brother drove up and offered 
a ride to a group that included Mary Milus 
'S9—the future Mrs. Yoh. 


campuses, and to downtown 





The Yohs’ five children all attended 
Duke: Harold Lionel Yoh III B.S.M.E. ’83 
(married to Sharon Crutcher ’83, and fa- 
ther of Kristin Yoh 09); Michael H. Yoh 
B.S.C.E. ’85; Karen B. Yoh °87; Jeffrey 
Milus Yoh B.S.M.E. ’88, M.B.A. 94; and 
William Courtlandt Yoh '93. 

After graduating from Duke, Spike Yoh 
earned an M.B.A. from the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School. He worked 
at his father’s company, Day & Zimmer- 
mann Inc., eventually buying it and becom- 
ing chair of the board and chief executive 
officer. He retired in 1999; the company is 
now run by his eldest son. 

Throughout his business career, Yoh has 
remained active in the Duke community, 
serving on a variety of Annual Fund and 
campaign committees. He was elected to the 
board of trustees in 1991 and served as its 


Chris Hildreth 





chair from 2001 to 2003; he was a member 
of the board of visitors of the Pratt School 
of Engineering from 1983 to 2003. 

He has also been generous in his finan- 
cial support. Yoh and his wife donated 
$5.5 million to help fund construction of 
the Yoh Football Center and, with his 
family, established the Yoh Family Pro- 
fessorship in the social sciences. 

In addition to his volunteer work at 


Duke, Yoh’s community involvement has 
included leadership roles with the Greater 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, the 
U.S. Olympic Committee, the Philadel- 
phia Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, the University of the Arts, the 
Haverford School (where he attended 
high school), and the Philadelphia Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts. 

—Bridget Booher 


Hometown Boy Makes Good 


Raleigh native receives DAA scholarship 








ason Abbott grew up loving Duke and cheering for the Blue Devils with his father, 
Michael Abbott M.B.A. 83. When it came time to consider colleges, Duke was 
at the top of a short list that also included Georgetown University, North Carolina 
State University, and the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. But the Raleigh 
resident knew that even though he had the academic and extracurricular achievements 
to do well at Duke, he would most likely end up following his older sister to UNC. 
“My parents never put any pressure on me about where to go, and they were always 
great about saying that they would make it work no matter where I decided to go,” 
he says. “But Duke would have been hard for us to afford.” 
In mid-April, Abbott learned that he had been selected to receive the Alumni En- 
dowed Undergraduate Scholarship, established by the Duke Alumni Association in 
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Abbott: Without alumni scholarship, top-choice 
Duke would have been out of the question. 


1979 to recognize the academic and personal 
achievements of children or grandchildren of 
Duke alumni. The scholarship covers four years 
of tuition for students with demonstrated finan- 
cial need; a summer academic experience such as 
study abroad; and invitations to attend a variety 
of special educational, social, and cultural pro- 
grams throughout their four years. 

“The scholarship sealed the deal,” says Abbott. 

He attended Raleigh’s Broughton High 
School, where he played soccer, ran track, and was 
active in student government. He also plays lead 
guitar in the seven-piece Starfish Bungalow, a 
party band whose repertoire includes original 
songs as well as covers of Earth, Wind & Fire, and 
the Red Hot Chili Peppers. 

Abbott says he’s leaning toward a major in 
biomedical engineering and has signed up to 
take the Focus program’s “Exploring the Mind” 
cluster of courses, which examines how the brain 
perceives everything from language and physical 
sensations to emotions and consciousness. 

He also plans to explore club sports and per- 
haps take some music classes, as he hasn’t stud- 
ied music formally since middle school. He may 


also check out the Durham music scene and leadership opportunities in Duke Student 
Government. But mostly, he says, he’s trying to stay attuned to options that come 


his way. 


“I’m open to everything,” he says. “I am waiting to see what catches fire in me.” 
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DEMAN Arts Weekend 


Alumni to share insights into arts, 
media, and entertainment fields 


ozens of alumni from across the fields of art, 
entertainment, and media will converge at 
Duke this fall for the DEMAN (Duke En- 
tertainment, Media, and the Arts Network) 


Weekend. The 
Deman 


October 28-30 

event will feature 
heateNewon Dale disc ussions 
on a wide range 
of topics, from 
how social media 
and technology 
are influencing the arts to how to break into the 
entertainment industry. The event, which is open 
to all alumni, is cosponsored by the Provost's 
Office and the Duke Alumni Association. For 
more information, visit arts.duke.edu/festival or 
contact Sarah Schoofs at sarah.schoofs@daa. 
duke.edu. 





The Peace Corps 


1999 


Calling All Peace Corps 
Volunteers 


The Peace Corps will soon celebrate its 50th anniver- 
sary. Duke is planning to commemorate that milestone 
and bring together—for the first time—former Peace 
Corps volunteers and others with an interest in global 
development. The highlight will be a Duke in Depth 
conference February 25-26, 2011 (see page 35). 

i IO I 


www.global.duke.edu/aworldtogether 
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For a senior thesis in economics, Corinne Grzybowski "10 and Andrea Coravos '10 analyzed data from the 
Duke Alumni Association to determine why married alumnae made the decision to keep their last names 
or adopt their husbands’. The researchers found that personal identification and career reasons topped 
feminist beliefs for “keepers” tradition, for “changers.” 


Extending the Community 


New York event launches an LGBT network 


resident Richard H. Brodhead, former trustee Tom Clark 69, and more than 
150 others helped kick off the new Duke LGBT Network in early June at the 
Lehmann Maupin Gallery in New York. 

The network, which aims to serve the interests of the university's lesbian, gay, bi- 
sexual, and transgender (LGBT) community, comprises students, alumni, faculty and 
staff members, and friends of Duke. The Duke Alumni Association (DAA) helped 
sponsor the kickoff. The program included comments by Clark, a member of the 
LGBT Network steering committee and a past president of the DAA, and Janie Long 
M.Dwv. "81, director of Duke’s Center for LGBT Life. Credit Suisse underwrote the 
event through the efforts of steering-committee member Todd Sears ’98. 

“The kickoff event is an extraordinary example of how Duke alumni want to 
remain connected to each other and to the campus community,” said Kyle Knight 
08, communications chair for the Duke LGBT Network. “President Brodhead’s 
presence at the event sends a strong message about the priority that the university 
places on advancing an inclusive and supportive Duke community.” 

Brodhead encouraged the network to play a strong role at Duke by building 
connections among students, alumni, and others and by serving as an advocate on 


campus. 





Kyle Knight '08 


Fine by Duke: Janie Long speaks at the inaugural meeting of the Duke LGBT Network in New York. 











DukeReads Redux 


Online discussion bigger 
and better 


ukeReads, an interactive, online 
| Jo discussion group led by a uni- 

versity faculty member or adminis- 
trator, returns for its fourth year with a 
list of selections that ranges from The 
Children’s Book by A.S. Byatt to Ninety- 
two in the Shade by Thomas McGuane. 
Frank Stasio, host of North Carolina 
Public Radio’s popular talk show The 
State of Things, will return as moderator. 

“DukeReads is an opportunity to 
have an intellectual discussion with 
alumni and friends around the world, 
representing a wide variety of genera- 
tions, interests, and backgrounds,” says 
Rachel Davies 772, A.M. ’89, director 
of alumni travel for the Duke Alumni 
Association (DAA) and the coordinator 
of DukeReads. 

“It’s a wonderful combination of a class- 
room lecture at Duke and a monthly 
book-club get-together.” 

Participants are encouraged to engage 
in conversation with the presenter and the 
moderator. They can watch the book dis- 
cussion in real time on their computers 
and post questions or comments using in- 


— NATURE 


“Extraordinarily 
panoramic.” 
— THE WASHINGTON POST 


“Essential reading.” 


THE AGE OF WONDER 


PS 





Les Todd 


Stimulating discussions: DukeReads’ selections aim for broad appeal. 


stant messaging. And for the second year 
in a row, participants had the opportunity 
to choose the book to be read and discussed 
from a list of suggestions made by three of 
the selectors. 

For those who miss the live discussion, 
video, audio, and podcast versions will be 


DukeReads Schedule 2010-11 


All discussions run from 7 to 8 p.m. 


AUGUST 28 

Chris Kennedy Ph.D. ’79, senior associate 
athletics director and adjunct assistant 
professor of English, interviewed Ron 
Currie Jr., author of Everything Matters! 
the assigned summer reading for the 
incoming first-year class 


OCTOBER 13 

The Children’s Book by A.S. Byatt 
PRESENTER: Kimerly Rorschach, Mary 
D.B.T. and James H. Semans Director of 
the Nasher Museum of Art 


NOVEMBER 17 
*Systems of Survival: A Dialogue on the 
Moral Foundations of Commerce and Politics 


by Jane Jacobs, Collapse: How Societies 
Choose to Fail or Succeed by Jared Diamond, 
and The Essential Engineer: Why Science 
Alone Will Not Solve Our Global Problems by 
Henry Petroski 

PRESENTER: Tom Katsouleas, dean of the 
Pratt School of Engineering and professor 
of engineering 


JANUARY 

Ninety-two in the Shade by Thomas McGuane 
PRESENTER: Reynolds Price 55, James B. 
Duke Professor of English 


FEBRUARY 
*T he Plague by Albert Camus, The Souls 
of Black Folk by W.E.B. Du Bois, and 
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available at www.dukereads.com. Duke- 
Reads is sponsored by eleven campus part- 
ners, including the DAA, Duke Magazine, 
Duke Libraries, the English department, 
Duke University Press, and the Gothic 
Bookshop. Selections may be purchased 
from the Gothic at a discount. 


Black Boy by Richard Wright 
PRESENTER: William Chafe, Alice Mary 
Baldwin Professor of history 


MARCH 

The Age of Wonder: The Romantic Genera- 
tion and the Discovery of the Beauty and 
Terror of Science by Richard Holmes 
PRESENTER: Oscar Hijuelos, professor of 
the practice of English 


APRIL 

*To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper Lee, 
Black Like Me by John Howard Griffin, 
and Franny and Zooey by J.D. Salinger 
PRESENTER: Sue Wasiolek 76, M.H.A. 
78, LL.M. ’93, assistant vice president 
for student affairs and dean of students 


*Participants voted to read and discuss 
one of three suggested titles. 
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CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments, 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

* For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 

both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

* For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve 

you better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 





Half-Century Club 


William B. McGuire LL.B. '33 recently cele- 
brated his 100th birthday. He is the oldest living 
graduate of the Duke law school 


Charlie F. Blanchard ° 47, J.D. ’49 received the 
President's Award from The Arc of Wake County 

(N.C), a national advocacy and awareness organiza- 
tion serving people with developmental disabilities. 


Herbert K. Lodder ‘55 has been named execu- 
tive director of Maryland Pastoral Counseling Serv- 
ices, which provides counseling to residents of 
Baltimore and six surrounding counties. Previously, 


There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues, 


he was pastoral-care manager for five years at the 
Johns Hopkins Bayview Medical Center 


Theodore C. Taub 56 has been listed among the 


top real-estate lawyers in the May 2010 Swper 
Lawyers: Corporate Counsel Edition. He is a partner in 
the Tampa, Fla., office of Shumaker, Loop & 
Kendrick. 


Margaret Miller Welch ’59 received the 2010 
Lifetime Achievement Award from the Financial 
Planning Association of the National Capital Area. 
She is a managing director in the McLean, Va., office 
of Harris-SBSB and has been a certified financial 


planner since 1985 


1960s 
61 | 


Virginia Schoenly Wilson '62, M.A.T. 63, 
Ph.D. '75 retired from her position as dean of the 
humanities and history instructor at the N.C. School 
of Science and Mathematics at the end of the 


April 8-10 


2009-10 academic year. In 2008, she received the 
school’s first award for excellence in teaching and, in 
2009, the UNC Board of Governors’ award for excel- 
lence in teaching. 


Robert W. Briggs ’63 is the new chair of the John 
S. and James L. Knight Foundation’s board of trustees, 
of which he has been a member since 2002. The foun- 
dation’s grants support journalism and community 
development. He is also the president of the GAR 
Foundation, a philanthropic organization based in 
Akron, Ohio, and chair emeritus and former CEO of 
the law firm Buckingham, Doolittle & Burroughs. 


Benjamin F. Fisher A.M. '63, Ph.D. '69 edited 
Poe in His Own Time (University of lowa Press), a col- 
lection of commentary and recollections by those 
who knew the writer and poet. 


James R. Ladd '64 has been elected chair of the 
board of trustees of Seattle Children’s Hospital and 
chair of the board of directors of the Washington So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of Sparling Inc. and 
the board of trustees of the Nishimachi Foundation 
of Tokyo. He is senior vice president of the Institute 
for Systems Biology in Seattle and a past president of 
the Duke Alumni Association. 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Annuity: 5.2% Annuity rates are 


Your Age: 60 
70 


5.8% subject to change. 

80 7.2% Once your gift is 
Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 5.3% ne 
76/73 5.7% , 


Let us help you and your financial advisors 
develop a gift plan that meets your financial 
and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Phone (919) 681-0464 
Email —giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Explore gift plans at 


giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 
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Marlin “Hap” Volz Jr. ’65, J.D. 68 was ap- 
pointed chair of the probate- and trust-law section of 
the Iowa Bar Association. He also recently became 
chair of the Davenport Community Foundation, 
which supports organizations in Davenport, Iowa. 
He retired last August after more than 40 years as a 
trust officer with Wells Fargo. 


WaM 45th Reunion pris s-10 


Christopher M. Armitage Ph.D. ’67 received 
the 2010 UNC Board of Governors’ award for excel- 
lence in teaching. A member of the UNC-CH fac- 
ulty for more than 40 years, he is the Bowman and 
Gordon Gray Professor of English and an adjunct 
professor of peace, war, and defense. 


Robert W. Jordan ‘67 has been named by the 
law firm Baker Botts as partner in charge of its of- 
fices in Abu Dhabi, Dubai, and Riyadh. He served as 
US. ambassador to Saudi Arabia from 2001 to 2003. 


James R. Fox ’68, J.D. 71 has been elected vice 
president of the North Carolina Bar Association. He 
is a lawyer at Bell, Davis & Pitt and serves as gen- 
eral counsel for Pike Electric Corp. His practice fo- 
cuses on business-litigation, trial-practice, and 
corporate law. He lives in Winston-Salem with his 


wife, Debbie. 


Randolph J. May ’68, J.D. 71 edited New Dire- 
tions in Communications Policy (Carolina Academic 
Press), a collection of essays about updating commu- 
nications policy to keep pace with rapid changes in 
media markets and technology. He is an adjunct pro- 
fessor of law at the George Mason University law 
school and president of the Free State Foundation, a 
think tank that encourages the understanding of the 
principles of free markets, limited government, and 
rule of law. 


Marilyn Miller von Foerster PT. Cert. (69 has 
created BackTpack, an ergonomic school bag de- 
signed to promote good posture and reduce pain. 
The bag has been endorsed by the American Physical 
Therapy Association. 


1970s 


40th Reunion april s-10 


Mark J. Brenner '72 has become chief of radia- 
tion oncology at St. Vincent Hospital in Worcester, 
Mass., after 20 years as chief of radiation oncology at 
Sinai Hospital in Baltimore. 


Robert K. Steel '73 has been named New York's 
deputy mayor for economic development. In 2009, 
he completed his term as chair of the Duke board of 
trustees. 


Bruce M. Albert '74 was named a Pink Tie Guy 
by the Orange County, Calif., affiliate of Susan G. 
Komen for the Cure. Pink Tie Guys are influential 
men selected to promote breast-cancer awareness in 
an area’s business community. He is the owner of 
Newport Urgent Care in Newport Beach, Calif., 
and president of the Pelican Ridge Estates home- 
Owners association. 


Deborough G. Blalock '74 has written three 
books—Mind Whispers, Inner Waves, and The Think- 
(W)hole—recently released by Dog Ear Publishing. 
Another novel, about basketball, is due out this fall. 


Chicita Forman Culberson Ph.D. 759 


Lichen Her Life’s Work 


hicita Forman Culberson 

Ph.D. 59 has devoted her 

career to the painstaking 

task of cataloguing the 
chemical diversity of lichens, those 
drab growths one sees clinging to 
life on rocks and tree trunks in the 
most unlikely places. 

It’s fussy, detailed, eye-squint- 
ing work. At age seventy-nine, 
she’s still doing it full time and 
some weekends ina chilly lab in 
Duke’s Biological Sciences Building 
filled with functioning museum- 
piece equipment. “| don’t know, 
| just like to mess around,” she 
says with a shrug and one of her 
easy smiles. 

Culberson has her own lab, has 
brought in some crucial grants, 
and is officially a senior research 
scientist in the biology depart- 
ment, but Duke has never paid her. 

To the untrained eye, and even 
to many of the trained ones, 
lichens are sometimes hard to tell 
apart just by looking. Starting in 
the 1950s, Culberson perfected a 
Standardized way to chemically 
Sort lichens so they could be 
identified. 

Every lichen lab in the world 
and every scientist trying to iden- 
tify lichen species has relied on 
Culberson’s thin-film chromatog- 
raphy technique for the past fifty 
years. 

“Chicita’s ploneering work and 
dedication brought lichen chem- 
istry out of the Dark Ages,” says 
lichenologist Doug Ladd, director 
of conservation science for the 
Nature Conservancy in St. Louis. 
“Having relatively simple methods 
to assess the chemical constituents 
of lichens opened up our under- 
Standing of lichen taxonomy, 
ecology, physiology, and biogeog- 
raphy in ways that are continuing 
to this day. Her work remains in- 
valuable even with the advent of 
modern molecular techniques.” 

She came to Duke in 1955 with 
her husband, the late William L. 
Culberson, who had been hired to 
teach general botany, and enrolled 
in the chemistry Ph.D. program. As 
Bill rose through the ranks, even- 


tually becoming department chair 
and director of the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens, Chicita revolutionized 
their field. 

“We came here with the idea 
that he would be the botanist and 
| would be the chemist and we 
could work together symbioti- 
cally,” she says. It’s a choice anal- 
ogy: Lichens themselves are 
actually two organisms—fungus 
and alga working together in 
symbiosis. 

An early user of computers, Cul- 
berson adapted the chromatogra- 
phy data to paper punch cards to 
digitize them, standardizing the 
field still more. Much of Duke’s 
160,000-specimen lichen collection 
has been catalogued this way, and 
She continues to build a database 
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that is used around the world. 

It’s all on the Internet now, but 
the punch cards are still there ina 
file drawer, should they ever be 
needed. The lichen specimens 
from Ohio, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, and France that her husband 
brought along when he first ar- 
rived in Durham are still in the 
collection, too. 

And daily e-mail messages and 
phone calls come in from all over 
the world seeking Culberson’s ad- 
vice. “Most of what | do now Is try- 
ing to help people,” she says. 


—Karl Leif Bates 
Bates is director of research 


communications in Duke's Office 
of News & Communications. 
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John J. Kador 


t has published a book, Perfect 


Phrases for Writing Employee Surveys, in collaboration 
with Katherine Johnson Armstrong '87. Thx 
book contains hundreds of ready-made internal-sur 


vey questions and is part of the McGraw-Hill Perfect 
| | 


Phrases series 


Josef K. Ruth M.B.A 


U.S. Stace Departement. He served in the Army and 


’4 has retired from che 


as a Foreign Service officer. He lives in Washington 


with his wife, Susan 


Gordon E. Stanley 74, M.Ed. '77, Ph.D. ’80 
was appointed to the board of trustees of the College 
Board. He is director of counseling at Marist School 


in Atlanta 


Lesley Mitler-Budow 75 has founded Priority 
Candidates, a consulting service for recent college 
graduates looking to land their first jobs. An execu 
tive recruiter for 25 years, she now advises new grad- 
uates on developing professional communication, 


interviewing, and networking skills 


35th Reunion April 8-10 


Jack D. Griffeth J.D. '76 has been named in 
South Carolina Super Lawyers 2010. He is of counsel 
in the Greenville, S.C., office of Collins & Lacy and 


has been named to the list every year since 2005. 


Michael K. Kuhn 76 has been appointed to the 
Green Lease Task Force of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The goal of the task force is to produce litera- 
ture on issues related to office, retail, and industrial 
leases in buildings designed to be environmentally 
sustainable. He is a lawyer in the Houston office of 






Join Coach K, along with other proven 
leaders in sports and business, at the 
9th Annual Fuqua School of Business & 


Coach K 


Leadership Conference 


at Duke University 


October 25-27, 2010. 


This year’s theme is Leading in a 
Distributed & Transparent World: 
Lessons from the Front Lines of Change 


Photo courtesy of Duke Sports Information 
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Jackson Walker, where he focuses on commercial real 


estate 


Cynthia Cannon Poindexter ‘76 recently ed 
ited the Handbook of HIV and Social Work Principles, 
Practice, and Populations (Wiley). The book is a survey 
of HIV problems and policy in the U.S. and aims to 


guide the field’s future social workers 


Gail Rosenberg Kinard '77 has become coordi 
nator for Focus on Kids, an organization based in 
Columbia, S.C., that advocates for programs to im 
prove the lives of children in the state. She is an asso 
ciate with the lobbying and consulting firm 
Palmetto Public Affairs and is on the board of the 
Southeastern Inscituce for Women in Politics 


Richard C. Zimmler ‘77 
short film, Te Slow Mirror, won best drama at the 
sixth annual Downtown Short Film Festival in New 
York. The film was based on his short story of the 


same Name 


James T.R. Jones J.D.°78 has begun serving on 
the board of the Saks Institute for Mental Health 
Law, Policy, and Ethics. He is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville’s Brandeis School of Law and 
was profiled in the May-June 2010 issue of Duke 
Magazine. 


Barry A. George J.D. 79 has published a book 
of poetry, Wrecking Ball and Other Urban Haiku (Ac- 
cents). He earned an M.FA. in creative writing last 
year from Spalding University. 


William G. Kaelin Jr. 79, M.D. ’83 has been 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences. He is 


is a fiction writer whose 


an investigator with the Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute and a professor at the Dana-Farber Cancer 
Institute in Boston 


1980s 


David L. Going '80 has been inducted as a fellow 
in the American College of Bankruptcy. He is a part- 
ner in the Sc. Louis office of the law firm Armstrong 


Teasdale 


Mary Hamrick-Wilber '80 has been named na- 
tional principal of public policy at the accounting 
firm Grant Thornton. She will lead the firm’s pub- 
lic-policy initiatives and serve as the primary liaison 
to members of Congress. 


Douglas A. Jacoby '80 has written Compelling 
Evidence for God and the Bible (Harvest House). 


Deborah Jordan Matthews M.Ed. ’80 is presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Meredith Col- 
lege Alumnae Association. She has served on the 
board since 2006. She has worked for more than 30 
years in both public and private education, and was 
senior administrator for the academically gifted pro- 
gram of the Wake County (N.C.) school system. She 
works part time as a consultant with Bridgewood 
Educational Services. 


EEX 30th Reunion aprits-i0 


John G. Selby A.M. '81, Ph.D. '84 was named 
John R. Turbyfill Professor of history at Roanoke 
College. A specialist in post-Civil War American 


history, he is currently editing a collection of Civil 
















d A 


For more details, or to register: 
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War memoirs titled War Talks of Confederate Veterans, 
vol. 2 (University of Virginia Press). 


Susan Fitzgibbon Shumaker B.S.N. ’81, 
M.H.A. ’84 was named president of the Moses Cone 
Health Foundation in Greensboro. She has been 
president of Annie Penn Hospital since 2001. She 
lives in Greensboro with her husband, Brad, and 
their two children. 


Constance Phillips Soloway ’81 has been named 
vice president of human resources for the enterprise 
shared services division of Northrop Grumman Corp. 
She has worked with the company for 25 years. 


George “Skip” Finkbohner III 83, J.D. 86 
has been named in Alabama Super Lawyers 2010 for 
personal-injury litigation. He is a member of Cun- 
ningham Bounds in Mobile, Ala. 


Michael A. Lampert J.D. ’83 has been elected a 
fellow of the American College of Tax Counsel. He is 
a lawyer in West Palm Beach, Fla., and has been 
named to Florida Super Lawyers in tax law for the past 
four years. 


Jonathan “Jothy” Rosenberg Ph.D. '83 has 
written a memoir titled Who Says | Can't (Bascom 
Hill Books). He often participates in long-distance 
bike rides and open-water swims, despite having lost 
a lung and leg during treatment for cancer. He also 
is an entrepreneur who has launched several high- 
tech start-up companies. 


Jeffrey D. Butt J.D. 84 has become managing 
partner at the Tampa, Fla., office of the global law 
firm Squire, Sanders, & Dempsey. 


Richard G. Minor '84 has helped construct and 
dedicate a monument in Luxembourg commemorat- 
ing the Battle of the Bulge. 


John C. Few ’85 has been sworn in as Chief Judge 
of the South Carolina Court of Appeals. He has been 
a circuit court judge since 2000. 


86 | 25th Reunion Apri/s-10 


Nancy Hogshead-Makar '86 was named senior 
director of advocacy at the Women’s Sports Founda- 
tion. She started at the organization as an intern after 
the 1984 Olympics, where she won three gold 
medals and one silver medal in swimming. She is a 
professor at Florida Coastal School of Law. 


John T. Molleur ’86 was appointed an adminis- 
trative law judge by the Social Security Administra- 
tion and will hear cases in Jackson, Miss. 


Katherine Johnson Armstrong 87 has pub- 
lished a book, Perfect Phrases for Writing Employee Sur- 
veys, in collaboration with John J. Kador '74. The 
book contains hundreds of ready-made internal-sur- 
vey questions and is part of the McGraw-Hill Perfect 
Phrases series. 


Ralph de la Torre B.S.E. ’88 has helped negotiate 
an $830 million deal for Cerberus Capital Manage- 
ment to buy Caritas Christi Health Care, in Boston. 
He will continue as president and CEO. 


Kenneth B. Jacobs ’89 has been elected to the 
board of the Jewish Community Center Association. 
He will serve as liaison between the national associa- 
tion and the Jacksonville, Fla., community, the Jack- 
sonville Jewish Federation Board, and the Jacksonville 


Laurence Sherr 778 
Music and Memory 


lice Bacharach Sherr was a 

young girl in Egelsbach, 

Germany, when Nazi sym- 

pathizers broke the win- 
dows of her family home and wrote 
on the fence outside: Hier wohnt 
ein Jude (A Jew Lives Here). Alice 
was sent to Switzerland as part of a 
kKindertransport program and came 
to the U.S. after the war. But her 
family fled to France, where they 
were captured. Her father died 
after being detained, and her 
mother and sister, Edith, died in 
Auschwitz in 1943. 

More than seventy years after 
the Bacharachs fled Egelsbach, 
Alice’s son Laurence Sherr 78 
walked the streets of the town, 
Stood at the site of his ancestral 
home, and met with the descen- 
dants of the townspeople who had 
abetted one of history’s darkest 
chapters. Sherr’s journey to Egels- 
bach came about through the heal- 
ing power of music. In his career 
aS a Musician and as composer-in- 
residence and associate professor 
of music at Kennesaw State Univer- 
sity, he had written dozens of com- 
positions. In 1993, he was 
commissioned to write an original 
work for the opening of an art exhi- 
bition about mental illness at At- 
lanta’s Carter Presidential Center. 
Sherr’s younger brother, Edwin 
Neal Sherr, died from adverse 
reactions to drugs he was taking 
for schizophrenia. 

“My brother was named for my 
aunt Edith, so | wanted to write 
something that would commemo- 
rate him, but also serve as a lamen- 
tation about the past, while 
providing a vision of healing for the 
future,” says Sherr. “When | wrote 
the piece, | was drawing intuitively 





Honoring ancestors: Sherr, above right, with artist Gunter Demnig at 
stolpersteine installation. 


from my own experience, using 
things such as cantorial singing, 
and my connection to my heritage.” 

The resulting piece, “Elegy and 
Vision” for solo cello, marked a 
turning point in his evolution as a 
composer. Although he had not set 
out to create music that “sounded 
Jewish,” he says, he was soon field- 
ing requests from organizers of 
Holocaust memorial concerts 
around the country who wanted to 
include “Elegy and Vision” in the 
programming. “It became apparent 
to me that if people were using this 
as a Holocaust memorial, | should 
write work intended specifically for 
that purpose.” 

When Sherr was growing up, his 
mother rarely mentioned the 
painful details of her childhood. But 
when he began writing pieces 
about the devastation of the Holo- 
caust and the resilience of its sur- 
vivors, she started to share her 
recollections. In 2009, Sherr was in- 
vited by a group of Egelsbach citi- 
zens who were organizing the 
laying of sto/persteine in front of 
Alice Sherr’s family home. Sto/per- 
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steine or “stumbling stones” are 
brass-covered pavers placed in 
front of the homes of people who 
were deported, persecuted, or 
killed by Nazis. The project was 
conceived by German artist Gunter 
Demnig, and though there are 
thousands of stolpersteine 
throughout Europe, the twelve in- 
Stalled in front of Alice Sherr’s 
house were the first in Egelsbach. 

Sherr traveled to Egelsbach and 
to Seligenstadt, the birthplace of 
his maternal grandfather, for con- 
certs and presentations on his fam- 
ily history, his memorial music, and 
the Holocaust. 

Sherr’s parents and those of the 
Egelsbach and Seligenstadt citizens 
who organized the concerts and 
stolpersteine installation were on 
opposite sides of the conflict. Even 
50, he says, “we shared a common 
goal: to foster reconciliation and to 
create an awareness that people 
from different religions and cul- 
tures could work together to pro- 
mote tolerance and harmony.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Jewish Community Alliance, of which he is a past 


president, He is a lawyer at GrayRobinson 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Mary “Mimi” 
Harkins ‘86 and James H. Henick on March 2, 
010. Named Daniel James Henick...First child 
and son to Ann Marie Cowdrey '89 and John M 
Stuart on Sept. 18, 2009. Named John Michael Stu- 
art Il... Firse children and daughters, ewins, to 
Matthew D. Josephic ‘89 and H. Frances 
Whitington Josephic '89 on Jan. 25, 2010 
Named Katherine McCarthy and Mary Eileen... First 
children and sons, ewins, to Selden K. Smith Jr. 
'89 and Ann EF. Smith on June 25, 2009. Named 
Patrick Pfiester and Gibson Kennedy 


1990s 


EEX 20th Reunion April s-10 


Katherine B. Angelo '93 wrote the script for the 


movie The Backup Plan, starring Jennifer Lopez and 
Alex O'Loughlin. The film opened in April. 


Eric Larson '93 is the new director of communica- 
tions for the College of Design at N.C. State Univer- 
sity. He lives in Raleigh with his wife, Marian, and 
their three children, Stella, Meg, and Liam. 


James I. Rapp '94 has been named of counsel in 
the New York office of Kleinberg, Kaplan, Wolff & 
Cohen, which he joined as an associate in 2000. His 
clients include hedge funds, private-equity funds, 
and other financial institutions 


Christopher W. Sims 195 has received the 
Baum Award for Emerging American Photogra- 


IW tesvereel| 


Garden 


at Sarah P. 
iDyti-z- Gardens 


di 


phers. The award includes a solo exhibition at SF 
Camerawork, a nonprofit gallery in San Francisco, 
and a $10,000 grant. One of his projects, “Theater 
of War: The Pretend Villages of Iraq and Afghani 
stan,” was firse exhibited in 2008 in Chapel Hill 
and was on view at SF Camerawork from May to 
August 


Eta 15th Reunion aprirs-i0 


Marc D. Fitoussi LL.M. '96 organized an exhibi- 
tion of works by Japanese painter Akira Tanaka in 
Paris this past year. He has also written a book on 
Tanaka, who primarily painted scenes of daily life 
in France. A second event celebrating Tanaka is 
planned for the fall 


James M. Graziano 96 has been named part- 
ner in the Haddonfield, N.J., office of the law firm 
Archer & Greiner, where he had been an associate 
since 2006. He specializes in environmental law. 


Robert D. Carroll 97 has been published in 
Voices of the African American Experience (Greenwood 
Press). While at Duke, he interviewed African- 
American residents of Durham who grew up in the 
South during the civil rights era. 


Serena Rhodie Smith 98 has been published 
in Voices of the African American Experience (Green- 
wood Press). While at Duke, she interviewed 
African-American residents of Durham who grew 
up in the South during the civil rights era. 


MARRIAGES: Kathleen M. Greaney B.S.E. 
96 to Michael Schmidt on March 21, 2010. Resi- 

dence: Suffern, N.Y....J. Shannon Gatlin '98 to 
Shannon E. Ahearn on March 13, 2010. Residence: 
Fulshear, Texas...Gregory E. Lakin '98 to Mar- 


is now possible for one’s 
cremains to rest for eternity in 
the peaceful surroundings of 
Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 


A shaded path winds through the site, 
bordered by plantings and stones 
engraved with names of those whose 
ashes are buried here. 


» A charitable contribution to the Gardens 
endowment is required, which may 
be part of estate plans. For information, 
please contact: 


The Memorial Garden 

at Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
Duke University 

Box 90341 

Durham, NC 27708-0341 
919-668-3604 
bill.lefevre@duke.edu 
www.sarahpdukegardens.org 
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garet C, Hamm on Novy. 28, 2009. Residence: 
Rochester, N.Y. 


BIRTHS: Fourth child and son to Heather 
Whitaker Goldstein ‘93 and Jeremy H. 
Goldstein '94 on Feb. 12, 2010. Named Moses 
Gage...Third child and first son to Eric Larson 
‘93 and Marian Larson on May 14, 2010, Named 
Liam James...Second child and first son to Kevin 
G. Meeks '93 and Jessalyn E. Meeks HS '07 
on Oct. 5, 2009. Named Thomas Warthen...Second 
child and first daughter co Shari A. Berke '94 
and Paul Shaya on Feb. 24, 2010, Named Rayna 
Daniela Shaya...Fourth child and son to Jeremy 
H. Goldstein 94 and Heather Whitaker 
Goldstein '93 on Feb. 12, 2010. Named Moses 
Gage...First child and son to Jonathan G. 
Sayat '94 and Gena M. Sayat on Oct. 15, 2009. 
Named Grayson Joel...First child and daughter co 
Katie Ealey Black '95 and Andy Black on Jan. 
20, 2010. Named Amelia Nellie...Third child and 
first daughter to Michelle Crisci Meyercord 
‘95 and John D. Meyercord '95 on March 27, 
2010. Named Lucia Patricia...Second child and son 
to Julie Knight Brown °96 and David Brown on 
Feb. 21, 2010. Named Cody Howard. ..First child 
and son to Tina Covington Gordon '96 and 
Jeffrey Gordon on Feb. 25, 2010. Named Cameron 
James...Second child and daughter to Jonathan 
E. Ganz '97 and Rebecca K. Ganz on May 7, 
2010. Named Eleanor Jane...Second child and 
daughter to Sidney Glasofer B.S.E. '97 and 
Dina Greenberg Glasofer '97 on Sept. 24, 
2009. Named Lauren Paige...Second child and first 
daughter to Elizabeth Osterwise Katz '97 and 
S. Matthew Katz on Feb. 8, 2010. Named Elsa Lau- 
ren...First child and son to Eric M. Givner ‘98 
and Laura Givner on March 17, 2010. Named Jacob 
Wayne... Third child and son to Kathryn Pressel 
Gillespie '99 and Richard M. Gillespie ’00 on 
Jan. 22, 2010. Named Joseph Marston. ..First child 
and daughter to Heather A. Sapp '99 and Eric 
B. Chen on Dec. 9, 2009. Named Amber Suelin 
Chen...Second child and first son to Tiffany 
House Whiteside '99 and Claxton J. Whiteside 
on April 9, 2010. Named Claxton James, Jr. 


2000s 


Ee 10th Reunion Apriss-z0 


Casey L. Brown '01 received a Rome Prize from 
the American Academy in Rome for his achieve- 
ments in the field of landscape architecture. The 
Rome Prize provides a fellowship at the academy's 
Rome campus that includes a stipend, a study or 
studio, and room and board for six months to two 
years. He is an assistant professor of planning and 
landscape architecture at Clemson University. 


J. Matthew Miller III 01 has passed the patent 
bar and will practice patent law at Carver, Darden, 
Koretzky, Tessier, Blossman & Areaux, in New Or- 
leans. 


Ken J. Walden M.Div. 02 has contributed a 
text titled “Training” to Reverlle for the Soul: Prayers 
for Military Life Liguori). 


Caroline M. Forquer ‘03 has been promoted to 
senior staff accountant at Gifford, Hillegass & Ing- 
wersen, a public accounting and advisory firm in 
Atlanta. She is also enrolled in Georgia State Uni- 
versity’s master of science in taxation program. 





Nita Farahany A.M. '04, J.D. 04, Ph.D. '06 
was appointed to the Presidential Commission for 
the Study of Bioethical Issues. 


Christopher E. Scoville '05 has received the 
LeBow Alumni Scholarship to attend Drexel Uni- 
versity’s one-year M.B.A. program. 


706 | Sth Reunion April 8-10 


Lauren P. DeSantis-Then J.D. 06 has pub- 
lished Capital Cooking Cookbook, the companion 
book to her public-television show, Capital Cooking. 
Both book and show explore the national and inter- 
national cuisine popular in Washington. 


Anna G. Faircloth '06 received the Shattuck 
award from the University of Southern California law 
school. The award recognizes student contributions 
to public service, student programs, legal scholarship, 
or general quality of life at the law school. 


Andrew B. Barbour '07 has earned his first pri- 
mary authorship in a scientific journal, the Febru- 
ary 2010 Marine Ecology Progress Series. He conducts 
research on the ecology of tropical and subtropical 
game fish and is currently a graduate student at the 
University of Florida. He recently received an NSF 
graduate fellowship to support his work. 


Megan C. McCrea ‘(7 has contributed toa 
travel guidebook titled Federated States of Micronesia 
and Republic of Palau (Other Places Publishing), to 
be published in September. She recently completed 
two years as a Peace Corps volunteer in Micronesia 
and Palau. 


MARRIAGES: Amanda D. Carpenter 
M.H.S. ’07 to Wesley G. Neal on April 10, 2010. 
Residence: Raleigh. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Karen 
Cowdery Caruth ‘00 and Brian J. Caruth on 
Jan. 7, 2010. Named Cleary Taylor... Third child 
and son to Richard M. Gillespie '00 and 
Kathryn Pressel Gillespie '99 on Jan. 22, 
2010. Named Joseph Marston...First child and 
daughter to Damien J. Hoffman 00 and 
Bethany Hoffman on July 9, 2009. Named Cadence 
Xanthy...First child and daughter to Meredith 
Johnson-Chavez '00 and Gerald P. Chavez 
‘01 on April 7, 2010. Named Abigail Louise 
Chavez...First child and son to Jonathan B. 
Atlas '01 and Heidi Pauken Atlas 01 on Feb. 
19, 2010. Named Max Benjamin. ..First child and 
daughter to Gerald P. Chavez ’01 and Mered- 
ith Johnson-Chavez '00 on April 7, 2010. 
Named Abigail Louise Chavez. ..First child and 
daughter to Stephanie Spalding Cook 
B.S.C.E. ’01 and Steven J. Cook on Feb. 26, 2010. 
Named Parker Adeline...First child and daughter 
to Brittany Soden McCarthy '01 and Michael 
D. McCarthy on Feb. 19, 2010. Named Clare Eliza- 
beth...Second child and son to Mandi Silber- 
man Mielke ’01 and T. Brian Mielke on Jan. 27, 
2010. Named Jack Rankin...Second child and 
daughter to J. Matthew Miller Il 01 and Ryan 
K. Miller on Jan. 6, 2010. Named Marigny Leigh... 
First child and daughter to Lisa Barry Frist ‘02 
and David S. Frist ‘02 on April 17, 2010. 
Named Alexis Paige...First child and daughter to 
Sarah Sacha Dollacker ‘03 and Matthew Dol- 
lacker on Jan. 15, 2010. Named Helen Isabelle... 
Second child and first son to Jessalyn E. Meeks 
HS ’07 and Kevin G. Meeks 93 on Oct. 5, 
2009. Named Thomas Warthen. 


Ana Homayoun ’01 
Ensuring Student Success 


arents can’t help them- 

selves. They want their chil- 

dren to succeed. But 

sometimes the best of in- 
tentions can thwart a student at- 
tempting to find his own way. In 
her new book, That Crumpled 
Paper Was Due Last Week: Helping 
Disorganized and Distracted Boys 
Succeed in School and Life, Ana 
Homayoun ’01 helps parents under- 
stand the importance of making 
students responsible for their own 
mistakes. In addition to a host of 
study and organization techniques, 
the book counsels parents to resist 
the urge to fall into the “competi- 
tive parenting” trap. 

“Parents can unintentionally be- 
come over-involved, and 
that disables a child from 
finding their own per- 
sonal pathways to suc- 
cess,” Says Homayoun. 
“Parents don’t always re- 
alize that unless a child is 
given the opportunity to 
fail and to learn to do 
things on their own, they 
will end up as young 
adults who can’t make 
concrete decisions for 
themselves with confi- 
dence. That’s why you see 
parents who are still in- 
volved with checking 
their children’s homework 
when the kid goes off to 
college.” 

Homayoun wrote [hat 
Crumpled Paper Was Due Last Week 
based on her work as the founder 
and director of Green Ivy Educa- 
tional Consulting. When a struggling 
student comes for academic tutor- 
ing, Homayoun, who earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in counseling 
psychology from the University of 
San Francisco, asks which subject 
poses the biggest challenge. 

“Inevitably, the binder for that 





Orderly approach: Homayoun assesses student’s organizational methods. 


class will be the messiest,” she 
says. “People put off the things 
they don’t like or that are difficult— 
it’s why So many people don’t start 
their taxes until April 14—and it’s 
no different for a student who 
hates math.” 





Homayoun’s book focuses on 
boys because they lag behind girls 
developmentally, sometimes by as 
much as two or three years. But 
girls can benefit from her advice as 
well, since all adolescents face the 
challenges of multitasking, hor- 
mone-related sleep deprivation, 
and internal and external pressure 
to thrive socially and academically. 

In the book, as in her work, 
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Homayoun focuses on different ap- 
proaches for different kinds of 
learners, but there are some ab- 
solutes that work for all students, 
she writes. These include setting 
aside a two-hour block for home- 
work ina quiet room, with no dis- 
tractions—no cell phone, music, 
Internet, or television. Getting stu- 
dents to disconnect is not as hard 
as it might sound, she says. “I tell 
them, you can either spend two 
hours without technology, and 
then, when you're done, you have 
three hours to do what you really 
want to do. 

“Or you can spend four to five 
hours with those distractions, have 
no extra time at the end, and not 
have done a very good job. When 
they see that the benefit is more 
time to do what they like, there’s 
not as much resistance.” 

While the book is intended to 
help boys become organized, set 
goals, and alleviate anxiety, it has 
also become a guidebook of sorts 
for others in the education field. 
One mother told Homayoun that 
she had bought /hat Crumpled 
Paper Was Due Last Week for each 
of her son’s seventh-grade teachers. 

“A lot of parents think they are 
the only ones struggling with this,” 
She says. “It helps to know you 
aren't alone.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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2010s 


Roger J. Lucey A.M 


sician, songwriter, journalist, and filmmaker, His 


10 is a South African mu 
documentary, Aria del Africa, about two young opera 
singers from the South African townships, was 
screened at Duke's Center for Documentary Studies 
in April 


MARRIAGES: Jessica C. Lloyd M.D. '10 to 


Matthew M. Lawless on April 24, 2010. Residence 


Durham 


Deaths 


Patricia G. Silver 
010. She worked at Duke in the Woman's College 


32 of Durham, on Jan. 2, 


admissions department and the office of business and 
finance. She was also a campus docent. She is sur- 
vived by a brother and her nephews, including 


Marvin H. Greene ‘02. 


Elizabeth Pollard Boyd 33 of Durham, on 
Feb. 1, 2010. While at Duke, she was a member of 
Zeta Tau Alpha. She is survived by two sons, a sister, 
four grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren 


Lucille Gainey Burns 33 of Rock Hill, S.C., 
on March 18, 2010. She graduated magna cum 
laude and was a member of Kappa Alpha Theta 
She was an officer in the WAVES during World 
War II and then became assistant professor and 
dean of students at Wesleyan Conservatory and 


School of Fine Arts in Macon, Ga., now Wesleyan 


College. She was later an assistant professor of Eng 
lish at che college. Survivors include her sister and a 
number of grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and 


great-great-grandchildren 


Maurine Whitley Uhde R.N 
Ky., on Feb. 1 


states, including North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 


‘34 of Louisville, 


) 2010. She was a nurse in various 


Hawaii, and Kentucky, She is survived by a daugh 
ter; two sons, including Thomas W. Uhde ‘71; 
a daughter-in-law, Marlene Kraus-Uhde 
B.S.N. 71; and eight grandchildren 


Joseph W. Weaver ‘34 of Ormond Beach, Fla., 
on Dec. 8, 2009. He served in the Navy as a flight 
surgeon, medical officer, chief of the aerospace medical 
division of the Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
and as commanding officer of the Naval Aerospace 
Medical Institute. He was awarded the Navy Com- 
mendation Medal and the Meritorious Service Medal 
He is survived by his wife, Mary “Sugar” 
Woodroe Weaver '35; two sons, Joseph W. 
Weaver 63 and James W. Weaver ‘69; four 


grandsons; and four great-grandsons. 


Maxton S. Lee 35 of Montgomery Village, Md., 
on Feb. 26, 2010. He started his career with Eagle 
Pencil Co. as a salesman, was promoted to manager, 
and remained with the company for 45 years. After 
retiring, he operated his own wholesale stationery 
company for 10 years. He is survived by three 
daughters, including Maxine Lee Counihan 
M.Ed. '69; three sons, including Richard W. 
Lee 62; 16 grandchildren; and seven great-grand- 
children. 


Theodore R. Mattocks 35, M.D. '39 of Great 
Falls, Mont., on Feb, 9, 2008. He is survived by his 
wife, Marjorie 


George B. Everitt Jr. °36 of Winnetka, ILl., on 
Oct. 11, 2009. After serving in the Navy as an offi- 
cer during World War I, he began a career at Mer- 
chandise National Bank in Chicago and eventually 
retired as chair of the board. He was a lifetime 
trustee of the Hadley School for the Blind and pres- 
ident of a local bankers’ association. He is survived 
by his wife, Barbara; four daughters; eight grand- 
children; and four great-grandchildren. 


Emeline Leinbach Armstrong ‘37 of Lewis- 
burg, Pa., on March 6, 2010. After graduating 
from Duke, she received a master’s degree in nurs- 
ing from Yale University and worked as a company 
nurse for Chef Boyardee in Milton, Pa. She later 
was a volunteer in various medical institutions. She 
is survived by a son; two daughters, including 
Anne Armstrong Griffin B.S.N. ‘73; and 11 
grandchildren. 


Betty Findlay Girdler '37 of Aiken, S.C., on 
March 13, 2010. During World War II, she as- 
sisted in the Manhattan Project by filing draft de- 
ferments for its top scientists. After the war, she 
worked as a librarian and an executive assistant. She 
is survived by nieces and nephews. 


Doris Day Leland ‘37 of Raleigh, on Dec. 19, 
2009. After graduating, she attended the art insti- 
tute now known as Ringling College of Art and 
Design and was a painter who specialized in water- 


ASK ABOUT OUR PRE-CONSTRUCTION INCENTIVES! 


T OWNSTONES 


www.TheBrownstonesDurham.com 


re cassie urban living at its finest in this 


distinctive community of 13 elegantly designed 


townhomes. Located at the convergence of Duke 


University, Brightleaf Square, and the historic 


Trinity Park neighborhood, The Brownstones 


feature classic exteriors inspired by turn of the 


century urban dwellings and a host of exceptional 


amenities. Roof gardens, elevators, and a courtyard 


name only a few. Numerous attractions are within 


walking distance. We invite you to learn more 


about The Brownstones, Downtown Durham’s 


most sophisticated residential address. 


Corner of Watts and Lamond Avenue, adjacent to Duke University 
CALL RENE HENDRICKSON (919) 923-1377 
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colors and miniatures. She received major national 
awards for her artwork. She is survived by three 
sons, including Stuart Leland B.S.C.E. ’63; 
seven grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Josephine Burger Mechling 37 of Chester- 
town, Md., on Feb. 15, 2010. She was a member of 
the student government at Duke. After graduating, 
she raised corn and cattle with her late husband, 
Harry, in Virginia. She is survived by a son; a daugh- 
ter; four grandchildren; three great-grandchildren; 
and a nephew, G. Brooks Adams M.B.A. '86. 


Judson C. Rhode '37 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Jan. 1, 2010. During his career he worked for 
DuPont and, later, Olin Chemical. He is survived by 
his wife, Pamela; two sons; two stepsons; six grand- 
children; three step-grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Ruth Kimberly Young '37 of Essex, Conn., on 
Jan. 20, 2010. After finishing her degree at Smith 
College, she worked at the Yale University Sterling 
Memorial Library. She was active in the Madison 
(Conn.) Historical Society and in the restoration of 
the Lighthouse Point Park carousel in New Haven, 
Conn. She is survived by a son, two daughters, five 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Willis R. Adams °38 of Columbia, S.C., on Feb. 
19, 2010. He started his own business, Wilmington 
Hospital Supply Co., in Columbia, S.C., which he 
operated for more than 15 years. Survivors include a 
daughter, two stepdaughters, a stepson, a grandson, 
and his step-grandchildren. 


Annie Beery Bieber R.N. 38 of Fort Myers, 
Fla., on Feb. 25, 2010. She was a nurse in a U.S. Steel 
defense plant in the Chicago area during World War 
I and later worked as a dispensary nurse at a sugar 
plantation in Hawaii. She was a founding member of 
the Southwest Florida Railroad Museum. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, including Kenneth D. Bieber 
B.S.E. ’70; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Roger E. Bremer ‘38 of Fort Pierce, Fla., on Feb. 
24, 2010. During his career, he held a succession of 
executive positions in the automotive industry. 
While at Ford Motor Co., he oversaw the develop- 
ment of cruise control. He is survived by his com- 
panion, Lina Reil; three daughters; a brother; and 
five grandchildren. 


Paul M. Curtis 38 of Tucson, Ariz., on Feb. 16, 
2010. After a brief career in the media, he became a 
special agent for the FBI during World War II, run- 
ning counterespionage networks in China for the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services. He later worked as an 
investigator for the War Assets Administration and 
as a special agent in charge for the U.S. General Serv- 
ices Administration office in San Francisco. He is 
survived by two daughters, three grandchildren, and 
a great-granddaughter. 


Martha Currence Hussey R.N. 38, B.S.N. 41 
of Brentwood, Calif., on Sept. 2, 2009. 


William E. Baldwin Jr. 39, M.D. °42 of Tryon, 
N.C., on Feb. 8, 2010. He served with the Army 
Medical Corps in World War II before establishing 
his own medical practice. He also worked as a doctor 
for DuPont. He is survived by a daughter, two sons, 
nine grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Geneva Marks Hines 39 of Columbia, S.C., on 
Dec. 20, 2009. After she received her M.Ed. from 


the University of South Carolina, she taught science 
at public schools in North Carolina and South Car- 

olina. She is survived by a daughter, two sons, a sis- 
ter, and a granddaughter. 


Laureen Rearden Steelman R.N. '39, B.S.N. 
’40 of Savannah, Ga., on Feb. 2, 2010. During World 
War II, she served with the Army as a nurse in Eng- 
land as part of the 65th General Hospital, which was 
staffed largely by doctors and nurses affiliated with 
Duke. Throughout her life, she volunteered in several 
service organizations, including the Red Cross. She is 
survived by two sons; two sisters; four grandchildren; 
and a cousin, Helen H. Rearden R.N. '47. 


Burney Smitheal Biesel 40 of Dyersburg, 
Tenn., on Feb. 24, 2010. She taught Sunday school 
at the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, served on 
the church's finance committee, and volunteered 
with local service organizations. She is survived by 
two daughters, a son, and eight grandchildren. 


Clyde S. Brooks '40 of Glastonbury, Conn., on 
March 9, 2010. He served in the Pacific theater as 
executive officer, navigator, and communications of- 
ficer in the Navy, and was in the Navy Reserve after 
the war. He worked as a research chemist for Shell 
Development Co. in Houston and United Technolo- 
gies Research Center in East Hartford, Conn., before 
starting his own consulting firm in Glastonbury, Re- 
cycle Metals. He was also chair of a number of envi- 
ronmental organizations in Connecticut. He is 
survived by a son; a daughter, Suzanne Brooks 
Taylor ’69; four grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Sidney E. Court 40 of Birmingham, Ala., on 
May 11, 2008. Survivors include his wife, Ruby. 


Samuel E. Enfield ’40 of Jacksonville, Ore., on 
Jan. 16, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon and the Chapel Choir. He is survived 
by his wife, Hannelove; a daughter, Lee Enfield 
Lockwood ’68; a son, Samuel E. Enfield III 
'75; a sister-in-law, Esther Booe Pardue ‘62; a 
brother-in-law, Leonard G. Pardue III 61; two 
grandchildren; and two nephews, Davidson S. 
Pardue '85 and Samuel L. Pardue ’ss8. 


James C. Covington ‘41 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on March 19, 2010. In the Army Air Corps during 
World War II, he led bomber escorts as an operations 
officer. During his career with the Air Force, he com- 
manded five fighter squadrons before becoming 
deputy chief of staff for logistics at Fuchu Air Station 
in Japan. He is survived by a daughter, Marilyn 
Covington Mears 74; a son; and two grandsons. 


Joseph A. Elliott Jr. 41 of Charlotte, on March 
28, 2010. After serving in the Army Medical Corps, 
he opened a private dermatology practice in Char- 
lotte. In addition to publishing several papers on 
dermatology, he served as president of the American 
Dermatological Association. He is survived by a son, 
a daughter, a brother, and three grandsons. 


Aurel M. Erwin A.M. 41 of Macon, Ga., on Feb. 
2, 2010. During his career, he taught French, Span- 
ish, and English at a number of high schools and 
universities. He retired in 1977 from Presbyterian 
College in Clinton, S.C., after 23 years as a professor 
of French. He is survived by his nieces and nephews. 


George J. Hastings B.S.M_E. ’41 of Emerson, 
N.J., on Jan. 30, 2010. During World War II, he 
served on active duty with the Navy Reserve in 
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Boston. After being honorably discharged as lieu- 
tenant colonel, he worked as project engineer for the 
American Can Co., a manufacturer of tin cans, until 
his retirement in 1981. He is survived by three 
daughters, two sisters, five grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert D. “Smitty” Little 41 of Woodbridge, 
Va., on Dec. 25, 2009. At Duke, he was a member 
of Kappa Sigma. He served in the Strategic Air 
Command as a pilot during the Cold War and, later, 
was a contract lawyer for the Air Force and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. He is survived by his 
wife, Lois; two sons; a daughter; his grandchildren; 
and his great-grandchildren. 


George A. Byam ‘42 of Exeter, N.H., on Jan. 13, 
2010. He was captain of the baseball team at Duke 
and later played in the minor leagues. He operated 
his own business, Fluffy Diaper Service Inc., for 26 
years. He is survived by two daughters and two 
granddaughters. 


I. Howard “Chad” Chadwick M_Div. 42 of 
Charlotte, on Nov. 11, 2009. He was a minister at 
several Presbyterian churches nationwide, including 
Westminster Presbyterian, in Charlotte, which he 
founded. Later, he founded and directed the non- 
profit Outreach Foundation, which raises money for 
the Presbyterian Church’s international missions. He 
is survived by two sons, a daughter, six grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Henry W. Culp Jr. 42 of New London, N.C., on 
Feb. 14, 2010. He was a veteran of the Army Air 
Corps and president of the H.W. Culp Lumber Co. 
He was also a trustee of Pfeiffer College and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors at Wachovia Corp. He is 
survived by his wife, Jewell; two sons; six grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Samuel W. Page Jr. HS '42 of Fort Pierce, Fla., 
on Jan. 17, 2009. He practiced medicine for 41 years 
in Miami and Key Largo, Fla. He is survived by two 
daughters, a brother, and five grandchildren. 


Allen S. Shepard '42 of Aiken, S.C., on Feb. 18, 
2010. He was a medical officer in the Navy before 
entering private practice in family medicine. He later 
became an anaesthesiologist and wrote several articles 
about anaesthesia for medical journals. He is survived 
by a son, a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


Maurice H. Winger Jr. LL.B. ’42 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Dec. 17, 2009. He served in the Marine 
Corps during World War Il and then began a career 
as a lawyer in New York at Debevoise Plimpton, 
where he oversaw the merger of American Airlines 
and Pan American World Airways. He later served 
as president of America Enka Corp., in Asheville, 
and was chair of the board of trustees of UNC- 
Asheville. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; a son; 
and four grandchildren. 


Paul B. Cobb ‘43 of Charlotte, on Jan. 21, 2010. 
He was a minister at several Lutheran churches in 
North Carolina and Virginia and was also a member 
of the executive boards of the American Red Cross 
and the American Cancer Society. He is survived his 
wife, Louise; a daughter, Ellen Cobb Yates 79; a 
son-in-law, John C. Yates '78, J.D. 81; anda 
grandson. 


L. Edward John ‘43 of Columbus, Ind., on Feb. 


23, 2010. He was an electrical engineer at Arvin 
Industries, now ArvinMeritor. Survivors include his 
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wite, Mary Jean; a daughter; a son; and three 


grandchildren 


J. Dudley Moylan 43, A.M. ‘47 
25, 2009. He served in the Navy in the 
Pacific theater during World War II and then be- 
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came a professor of English at the University of 
Minnesota. He was a charter member of the St 
Louis Park, Minn., Housing Authority. He is sur- 
vived by a brother, Edward N. Moylan ‘48, and 
a sister-in-law, Lena Harris Moylan 49 


Robert T.A. Pifer 43 of Durham, on March 10, 
2010. He was a Navy transport pilot during World 
War IL and served in the Navy Reserve until 1980, 
which included time on active duty, flying bombing 
missions during the Korean War. He served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of Pifer Industries, which he co- 
founded with his brother, and was president-treasurer 
of Pifer Invesement Co. After leaving Pifer Indus- 
cries, he founded Robert Pifer Metal Fabricators. He 
served on a range of boards and committees and was 
secretary of the Aeronautics Council of the North 
Carolina Department of Transportation under three 
administrations. He is survived by his wife, Mildred; 
a daughter; two sons, including Martin A. Pifer 
‘81; and two grandchildren. 


Muriel Edwards Stephens °43 of Riverside, 
Calif., on Dec. 17, 2009. She was an expert cook and 
gardener and was skilled at making home improve- 
ments. She also volunteered at the Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) Botanic Garden and was an avid reader. She is 
survived by two daughters, a son, a sister, a brother, 
eight grandchildren, and 13 great-grandchildren. 
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Mary Turner Thomson ‘43 of Winston-Salem, 
on Dec. 13, 2009. She was inducted into Phi Beta 
Kappa and worked as a teacher in hospitals and for 
the homebound. She is survived by her husband, 
Randolph; a son; three daughters; 11 grandchil- 


dren; and 11 great-grandchildren, 


Carolyn Johnson Blomquist ‘44 of Upton, 
Mass., on March 30, 2010. She was a commercial 
artist before working as an art teacher for the 
Worcester Public Schools. She was also a local 
historian. She is survived by her nieces and 
nephews 


Ruth “Sloc” Slocumb Emlet B.S.N. ‘44 of 
Pensacola, Fla., on Feb. 25, 2010. She volunteered 
with many local organizations, including serving as 
president of Escambia Medical Auxiliary. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter; two sons, including Richard 
B. Emlet '77; eight grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


John C. Glenn Jr. M.D. '44 of Troy, N.C., on 
Feb. 5, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and was a radiologist for 5O years. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters, two sisters, seven grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 


William R. Goldthorp °44 of Durham, on 
March 27, 2010. After attending Duke on a golf 
scholarship, he served as a B-29 pilot in the Pacific 
theater during World War II. He had a career in 
manufacturing and was president of his own textile 
company. He is survived by his wife, Virginia 
Bates Goldthorp '42; two daughters, including 
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Patricia Goldthorp Solley A.M. '72; a son; 
six grandchildren; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Mary Weatherly Tilden Kavanagh ‘44 of 
Drexel Hill, Pa., on Feb. 21, 2010. After graduating 
from the Medical College of Virginia, she specialized 
in pediatrics and public health, practicing for the 
majority of her career in Philadelphia. She is sur- 
vived by five children, four grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Jones Stephens ‘44 of Springfield, 
Va., on Sept. 9, 2008. She is survived by three 
daughters, including Margaret V. Stephens ‘71, 
and three grandchildren. 


M. Alberta Thiele 44 of Mount Pleasant, S.C., 
on Noy. 12, 2009. She was a laboratory technologist 
at Duke Hospital and at the Durham VA Hospital 
and was involved in the early development of the 
Duke open-heart surgery program. 


Elizabeth Thompson Wierengo ‘44 of Al- 
pharetta, Ga., on Feb. 12, 2010. She was a teacher in 
the Palm Beach County, Fla., school system for 28 
years. She is survived by two daughters, a brother, 
five grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Jane Johnston Williams ‘44 of Stuart, Fla., on 
Dec. 6, 2009. At Duke, she majored in history and 
was a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Carlton; three daughters; a 
stepdaughter; five grandchildren; and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Anne Rochlin Boschwitz '45 of Bellevue, Wash., 
on Sept. 27, 2009. She was a member of Duke Players. 


Richard S. Cole '45 of Mountain Home, Ark., on 
March 9, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War II in the Pacific theater before operating 
a car dealership and, later, owning a boat business, 
Twin Lakes Marine. Survivors include two daughters, 
two grandchildren, and three great-grandsons. 


Susanne Hurley Hall 45 of Greensboro, on Feb. 
8, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa Delta 
and was inducted into Phi Beta Kappa. She was ac- 
tive ina number of country clubs and community 
organizations in Greensboro. She is survived by a 
son; two daughters; a sister, Betsy Hurley John- 
ston 49; two grandsons; a granddaughter; a niece, 
Mary Louise “Bootsie” Johnston 73; and a 
nephew, Lewis H. “Lee” Johnston 77. 


Cornelia Yeager Ivey ‘45 of Greensboro, on Dec. 
15, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of Zeta Tau 
Alpha. She volunteered with the United Methodist 
Church. She is survived by a daughter, a son, seven 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


L. Clarke Jones Jr. 45 of Richmond, Va., on 
Jan. 5, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of the var- 
sity football team. He served in the Navy in the Pa- 
cific theater during World War II and then went on 
to become president of Jones Realty and Construc- 
tion Corp., a family business. He is survived by his 
wife, Jo Anne Paty Jones ‘45; four sons; a 
daughter; a sister; 10 grandchildren; and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Katherine Banks Lehman B.S.N. ‘45, R.N. ‘45 
of Claremont, Calif., on Nov. 1, 2009. She helped 
create a nursing home in Riverside, Calif., serving as 
its administrator for five years. Later, she planned ex- 
tension programs in nursing at the University of 











California-Riverside and worked for Beverly Enter- 
prises, a nursing-home chain, specializing in patient 
rehabilitation. She became a nationally known nurs- 
ing-home consultant and a leader in the development 
of rehabilitation techniques for geriatric patients. She 
is survived by her husband, Rodney; a daughter; two 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Donald H. Muller B.S.M.E. ’45 of Garden City, 
N.Y., on Dec. 3, 2009. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean War. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Blanche; a son; a daughter; a 
brother; five grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Nancy Laws Reifsnyder ’45 of Catonsville, 
Md., on Jan. 17, 2010. At Duke, she was coeditor of 
The Chronicle. After graduating, she worked in the 
office of Sam Rayburn, then speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. She is survived by two 
stepsons, two sisters, and six grandchildren. 


Merle Levy Sleeper 45 of Palm Beach, Fla., on 
Dec. 24, 2009. She volunteered with the National 
Council of Jewish Women and supported a variety of 
charitable causes. She is survived by her husband, 
Edward; a daughter; two sons; a brother; and five 
grandchildren. 


Mildred Schulken Smith ‘45 of Kingsport, 
Tenn., on Jan. 15, 2010. She was director of the li- 
brary at Dobyns-Bennett High School in Kingsport. 
She is survived by her husband, Benjamin; two 
daughters, including Laurie Earnheart 
Williamson '71; a son; two stepchildren; and three 
grandchildren. 


Herbert L. Speas Jr. 45 of Winston-Salem, on 
Dec. 11, 2009. He served in the Army Air Corps as a 
fighter-bomber pilot during World War II, reaching 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. He received several 
Distinguished Flying Cross medals, three Oak Leaf 
Clusters, and six Battle Stars. He worked for R.J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. for 36 years, serving as super- 
intendent of the cigarette division, assistant to the 
superintendent of manufacturing, vice president of 
technical services, and vice president of technological 
development. He is survived by a son; a daughter; a 
brother, Irving G. Speas B.S.M.E.'49; a sister-in- 
law, Rita Shoaf Speas '49; a grandson; and two 
great-grandsons. 


Carolyn Turrell Tourkow 45 of Adrian, Mich., 
on Feb. 24, 2009. She is survived by two sons. 


Jean Flaherty Krase '46 of La Jolla, Calif., on 
Dec. 7, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of Delta 
Delta Delta. She earned a master’s in anthropology 
from San Diego State University, worked as a con- 
tract archaeologist, and taught at various junior col- 
leges. Along with her husband, she sailed the canals 
of France and the Mediterranean and Caribbean seas. 
She is survived by two daughters; a son; a sister; a 
brother; and four grandchildren. 


Theodore E. Perkins M.Div. '46 of Greensboro, 
on Jan. 14, 2010. He was a college librarian and a 
minister of the Gospel in the Religious Society of 
Friends. He is survived by his wife, Eugenia 
Echerd Perkins A.M. '39; a daughter; two sons; 
seven grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


J. David Singer 46 of Ann Arbor, Mich., on Dec. 
28, 2009. He was a professor emeritus of international 
politics at the University of Michigan, where he 
taught for more than 40 years. He founded the Corre- 
lates of War Project, a collection of scientific knowl- 





edge about military conflicts. He is survived by his 
wife, Diane; two daughters; and two grandchildren. 


Roger D. Williams '46, M.D. '47 of Newberry, 
Fla., on Dec. 22, 2009. A Korean War veteran, he 
was a professor of surgery at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity College of Medicine and at the University of 
Texas Medical Branch in Galveston, where he was 
also chair of the surgery department. He then en- 
tered private practice in Fort Lauderdale, where he 
specialized in vascular surgery. He is survived by his 
wife, Jeanne; a daughter; two sons; a brother; eight 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Edward B. Steffner B.D. '47 of Bristol, Tenn., 
on Sept. 30, 2009. He was a Methodist minister for 
10 years in Knoxville, Tenn., before becoming a 
physician, practicing in Johnson City, Tenn. He is 
survived by three sons, a daughter, eight grandchil- 
dren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Zelda Short Taylor '47 of Richmond, Va., on 
Nov. 17, 2009. She worked in the health-care indus- 
try for 50 years and taught Sunday school. She is 
survived by a daughter, two sons, and three grand- 
children. 


Elaine Kupp Wick ’47, J.D. '49 of Buffalo, N.Y, 
on Dec. 6, 2009. She was a partner in the Wick & 
Wick law firm and a life-insurance agent. She was a 
former member of the board of trustees of Villa 
Maria College, in Buffalo, and was named a Woman 
of Distinction by the New York State Senate in 
1998. She is survived by her husband, Henry; a 
daughter; and two sons. 


Herbert Abramson A.M. '48 of Roslyn, N.Y., 
on Dec. 21, 2009. He worked for the New York 
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State Health Department. He is survived by his wife, 
Lila; a daughter; three sons; a sister; and five grand- 
children. 


Benjamin B. Christopher '48, A.M. ’51, of 
Rockville, Md., on Feb. 25, 2010. A veteran of 
World War II, he worked for the Federal Reserve in 
New York before starting a 30-year career with the 
FDIC. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; two sons; 
and three grandchildren. 


Nancy Slaven Davis ‘48 of Birmingham, Ala., on 
Feb. 5, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of Pi Beta 
Phi and the Chapel Choir. She taught chemistry at 
Samford University and at high schools in the Birm- 
ingham area. In 1973, she was honored as Alabama's 
most outstanding chemistry teacher by the Alabama 
section of the American Chemical Society. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, James B. Davis '46; a son, 
Lant B. Davis '76; a sister, Katharine Slaven 
Levis ’49; and a grandson, Lee N. Davis J.D. '10. 


L. Margaret Lawrence °48 of Durham, on Dec. 
28, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of Zeta Tau 
Alpha. She worked for the federal government for 
many years, dealing especially with issues related to 
the tobacco industry, and was a lifelong member of 
Duke Memorial United Methodist Church. She is 
survived by a sister. 


Grace Ray Pickett R.N. '48 of Durham, on Feb. 
18, 2010. She was a nurse at Duke Hospital and a 
Sunday school teacher and deacon at her church. She 
is survived by two sons, two daughters, a brother, 
nine grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


James C. Ratcliff '48 of Winston-Salem, on Jan. 
9, 2010. He worked in traffic, operations, and sales 
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for McLean Trucking Co., where he was appointed 
vice president of sales in 1974. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary Ann; a son; two daughters; and seven 


grandchildren 


Albert D. Thomas B.S.M.E 


Feb. 6, 2009. He was an aeronautical engineer at Robins 


‘48 of Byron, Ga., on 


Air Force Base in Georgia for 33 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Juanita; two sons; two daughters; a sister; 


eight grandchildren; and 12 great-grandchildren 


Joseph C. Duncan B.S.E.E. 49 of Chattanooga, 


Tenn., on Jan. 23, 2010. After serving as a radio 


operator in the Navy during World War II, he 
earned his degree at Duke. He then worked as divi- 
sion supervisor of the radio section of the commu- 
nications branch of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for 34 years. He is survived by a daughter, a son, a 
sister, and two grandchildren 


Marvin “Luke” Lucas B.S.C.E. 
Beach, Va., 17 
Duke, he served in the Army Air Corps as a first 

lieutenant during World War II. While stationed in 


19 of Virginia 


on Jan. 17, 2010. Before attending 


Grottaglie, Italy, he flew 38 combat missions and 
was awarded the Air Medal and five Combat Stars 
After graduating, he founded Luke Construction, a 
company that built a number of bridges and culverts 
in the Tidewater area. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and two granddaughters. 


James H. Shipp M.D. '49 of Shreveport, La., on 
Jan. 31, 2010. He was a physician specializing in 
internal medicine and was a pioneer in electroencepha- 
lography. He had a private practice and cofounded 
the medical school at Louisiana State University in 
Shreveport. He is survived by two daughters, a son, 
two brothers, and nine grandchildren. 


{ 


Robert E. Dye '50 of Hershey, Pa., on March 3, 
2010. He served in the Army Medical Corps before 
graduating from the University of Virginia School of 
Medicine. He practiced and taught internal medicine 
and gastroenterology at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity-Hershey, retiring as professor emeritus in 1999. A 
professorship in medicine was established in his honor 
there. He is survived by his wife, Elaine Eyster 
Dye '56, A.M. '60; two sons; and six grandchildren. 


S. Bailey Glenn Jr. ‘50 of Winston-Salem, on 


Jan. 26, 2010. An Army veteran, he was a golfer 


while at Duke, where he played on two Southern 
Conference championship teams. He was head golf 
professional at Roaring Gap Club in western North 
Carolina for 37 years and was a lifelong member of 
the Professional Golf Association of America. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary; two daughters; two sons; 
eight grandchildren; and two step-grandchildren. 


Dewey H. Huffines Jr. 50 of Raleigh, on Dec. 
25, 2009. After serving in the Navy, he went into the 
insurance business with his father. In 1969, he 
opened an insurance company in Raleigh that later 
became Huffines Consulting Services Inc. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sue; a son; a sister, Ann Huffines 
Whitehurst 54; and two grandchildren. 


Eugene W. Newberry Ph.D. '50 of Anderson, 
Ind., on Dec. 23, 2009. He was a minister in the 
Church of God and was the first distinguished pro- 
fessor of Christian theology at the Anderson Univer- 
sity School of Theology, where he taught for 32 years 
and served as dean. He is survived by three daugh- 
ters, a sister, two brothers, and two grandchildren. 


Barbara Cruthers Simon '50 of Beaufort, S.C., 
on Jan. 3, 2010. She judged flower shows for the Sea 
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Island Garden Club on Long Island and later, after 
moving to South Carolina, served on the advisory 
board of the Beaufort County Library. She is survived 
by three sons, including Robert C. Simon '84; a 
daughter; two sisters; and eight grandchildren. 


J. William Ward '50 of Birmingham, Ala., on 


Jan. 29, 2010. He was a veteran of World War II 


and worked as executive vice president of J. Blach 
and Sons Inc. for 30 years. He is survived by a 
brother and a grandson. 


Saint Clair Williams ‘50 of Durham, on Dec. 
12, 2009. She received a Ph.D, in theater studies 
from the University of Illinois and was a professor 
at the University of Arizona, Stanford University, 
and N.C. Central University. She is survived by her 
many cousins and friends, 


Frank J. Hoey '51 of Las Vegas, on Sept. 25, 
2009. At Duke, he was a member of Delta Tau 
Delta. He is survived by his wife, Jackie. 


Daryl E. Masteller '51 of Raleigh, on Jan. 26, 
2010. He was a real-estate agent with Allstate for 
10 years and a veteran of the Coast Guard. He is 
survived by his wife, Peggy; a daughter; two sons; 
and two granddaughters. 


Dean Rhodes '51 of Hilton Head, S.C., on Jan. 
28, 2010. He served as the Aroostook County and 
Canadian bureau chief for the Bangor Daily News in 
Maine for more than 30 years. He received the New 
England Associated Press Award for a series of arti- 
cles he wrote in 1977. He is survived by two 
daughters, two sons, and seven grandchildren. 


Mary T. Spinks '51 of East Aurora, N.Y., on Oct. 
13, 2009. 


Joseph M. Self '52 of Havre de Grace, Md., on 


Jan. 20, 2010. He worked as an investment banker 


at Morgan Stanley before he founded and directed 
Princeton Capital Management. He is survived by 
his wife, Anne; two sons; a daughter; two sisters; 
and four grandsons. 


Robert J. Walker B.S.M.E. 52 of Windsor, 
Conn., on Feb. 20, 2010. He served as an officer in 
the Navy before earning an advanced degree in nu- 
clear engineering. He worked at Combustion Engi- 
neering for 26 years, serving as director of nuclear 
services and international director. He is survived 
by three sons, a brother, and nine grandchildren. 


Robert C. Bleke Ph.D. '53 of Asheville, N.C., 
on Feb. 3, 2010. He cofounded a firm of corporate 
psychologists called Bleke & Boyd in Atlanta, 
which became the largest firm of its kind in the 
Southeast. He is survived by his wife, Priscilla 
Dattman Bleke Ph.D. '54; two daughters; two 
sons; and seven grandchildren. 


Theodore E. Clifton Jr. 53 of Hyannis, Mass., 
on Feb. 22, 2010. He was a navigator in the Air 
Force before starting a number of family businesses 
in the Cape Cod area. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, a son, a sister, and eight grandchildren. 


Robert W. Jones ‘53 of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
on Aug. 6, 2009. He worked as a software-systems 
engineer at General Electric Co. 


Bernice Levenson Lerner '53 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on June 5, 2010. She graduated summa cum 
laude from Duke and was a member of Alpha Ep- 

















silon Phi. She was president of Lerner Shoes Inc., now 
Rack Room Shoes, and with her late husband, Mor- 
ton, philanthropically supported medical research, 
Jewish organizations, and the arts. She is survived by 
two sons, Richard I. Lerner '79 and Mark H. 
Lerner '82, M.D. ’87; a daughter, Dena P. 
Lerner ’85; and a granddaughter. 


John K. Pearson M.D. '53 of Apex, N.C., on Jan. 
9, 2010. He served in the Navy during World War II 
and, after graduating, practiced medicine for 35 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Lydia; two daughters; a son; 
a stepdaughter; a stepson; and seven grandchildren. 


John J. Collins Jr. '54 of Marion, Mass., on 
March 6, 2010. He was chief of cardiac surgery and 
vice chair of the surgery department at Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital in Boston, where he preformed 
the first heart transplant in New England. He was 
also professor of surgery emeritus at Harvard Medical 
School. He is survived by his wife, Mary; two daugh- 
ters; two sons, including John J. Collins Il '94; 
and two grandchildren. 


Margaret Ware Deimling ‘54 of Atlanta, on May 
18, 2010. She was a member of Pi Beta Phi at Duke 

and later received a J.D. from Emory University, where 
she was a member of the first law school class that ad- 
mitted women. She is survived by a son; a daughter; a 
brother, H. Hall Ware III 57; three grandsons; and 
four nieces, including Henrietta Ware Pertuz '97. 


Walter R. Majors '54 of Rabun Gap, Ga., on Jan. 
12, 2010. He worked as pharmacist at, and later owned, 
Henry's Drug Store in West Palm Beach. After moving 
to Rabun Gap, he purchased Clayton Drug Store. He is 
survived by two sons and four granddaughters. 


John E. Roberts B.S.E.E. '54 of Lexington, 
Mass., on Nov. 27, 2009. He was an engineer for 
MITRE Corp., a nonprofit organization that special- 
izes in engineering, information technology, and en- 
terprise modernization. He is survived by his wife, 
Marie; a son; and two grandchildren. 


William F. Mabry '55 of Shelby, N.C., on Feb. 1, 
2010. He was co-owner of Shelby Printing Co. and 
started a Duke scholarship for students from Cleve- 
land County (N.C.). He is survived by his wife, Sara; 
two daughters; two sons; and 10 grandchildren. 


Sarah Hart Overdorff '55 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on Nov. 30, 2009. She was a civilian with the Navy 
in Jacksonville, Fla. Survivors include her husband, 
William; a daughter; a stepdaughter; two grand- 
daughters; and three step-grandchildren. 


Jack E. Patty A.M. '55 of Ottawa, Kan., on Jan. 
9, 2010. He was a professor of English and served as 
vice president for advancement during a 24-year ca- 
reer at Ottawa University in Kansas and received a 
Distinguished Service Award from the Council for 
Advancement and Support of Education for his work 
there. He is survived by his wife, Gwen Vaniman 
Patty 55; a daughter; a son; and five grandchildren. 


Shirley Habel Thompson 55 of Raleigh, on 
Jan. 20, 2010. She taught English and social studies 
at Daniels Junior High School in Raleigh, where she 
was also a counselor. She is survived by a daughter, a 
son, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Ann Alexander Greer '56 of Princeton, N.J., on 
Feb. 18, 2010. She was a past president of the Rye 
Garden Club of Rye, N.Y., and led fundraising efforts 
for nearby United Hospital. She is survived by a son, 


Joseph H. Greer Jr. M.B.A. ’84; two brothers; 
and two grandchildren. 


Kay Killian Norvell '56 of Charlotte, on Jan. 15, 
2010. She was an elementary-school teacher in disad- 
vantaged North Carolina communities and was an 
advocate for organ-transplant awareness. Survivors 
include three sons; two sisters, including Carole 
Killian Clauss '56; and 10 grandchildren. 


John C. Price 56 of Arlington, Texas, on July 
14, 2009. While at Duke, he was the Blue Devil 
mascot. He was a career officer in the Air Force, 
reaching the rank of colonel. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth; a daughter; a stepson; a stepdaughter; 
and two grandchildren. 


Grover S. Paulett A.M. '57, Ph.D. '60 of Rich- 
mond, Va., on Dec. 31, 2009. He worked for Tex- 
aco for 28 years. He is survived by two sisters and 
a brother. 


R. Horace Swiggett Jr. J.D. '57 of Burlington, 
N.C., on Jan. 18, 2010. He practiced law in Guil- 
ford and Alamance counties. He is survived by his 
wife, Margaret; three sons; a daughter; eight grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Richard C. Bain Jr. B.S.C.E. 58 of Campobello, 
S.C., on Jan. 10, 2010. He worked in environmental 
engineering all his life, first for the San Francisco 
health department and then for Brown and Cald- 
well, an engineering firm, where he became vice 
president. He also was an environmental consultant, 
focusing on irrigation, pollution, and salmon hatch- 
ery issues. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; a 
daughter; three stepchildren; his mother; a sister; a 
brother; and two step-grandchildren. 


William S. Davis '58 of Marietta, Ga., on Sept. 
27, 2009. He was a practicing ob-gyn for nearly 40 
years. He is survived by his wife, Paula; two daugh- 
ters; a son; and two stepsons. 


Virginia Vinson Johnson '58 of Fort Pierce, 
Fla., on Dec. 4, 2009. At Duke, she was a member of 
Phi Mu. She taught elementary school in Richmond, 
Va., before moving back to her home state of Florida. 
She is survived by two sons, a daughter, and eight 
grandchildren. 


Dorothy Davis Malloy M.A.T. 58 of Rockville, 
Md., on Jan. 10, 2010. She taught history at a num- 
ber of schools in the Rockville area and was the in- 
terim curator of special collections at the Georgetown 
branch of the Washington public-library system. Sur- 
vivors include a companion, David B. Webster; two 
sons; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Russell E. Sherman '58 of Fairfax Station, Va., 
on July 12, 2009. He was a lawyer. He is survived by 
his wife, Janice Medley Sherman ‘60; two 
sons; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


R. Neil Chafin 59 of Winston-Salem, on Jan. 16, 
2010. He was executive vice president of the Reids- 
ville, N.C., and Rocky Mount, N.C., chambers of 
commerce. He also held executive positions at pas- 
toral-care organizations for 25 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Martha; four sons; two daughters; a sis- 
ter; and 12 grandchildren. 


Thomas H. Weaver ’59 of Gloucester, N.C., on 
Feb. 13, 2010. An Army veteran, he worked at 
Pritchard Paint and Glass in Raleigh before he 
started his own business, Weaver Glass and Store- 
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front. He is survived by his wife, Lougenia; a daugh- 
ter; a son; a stepdaughter; two sisters; three brothers; 
five grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Frances A. Garner A.M. ’61 of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
on Jan. 31, 2010. She received her Ph.D. in English 
at the University of Tennessee and was a professor of 
English and dean of the college of arts and sciences 
at the University of Mobile, where a building is 
named in her honor. She is survived by her nephews. 


Dianne Snyder Mathewson ‘61 of Holly 
Springs, N.C., on Dec. 23, 2009. She was a professor 
of psychology at American University. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Donald. 


Sallie Pickard Page ’61 of Winston-Salem, on 
Jan. 6, 2010. She was a teacher at Konnoak Junior 
High School and a walking-tour guide in Old Salem. 
She also served as president of the Episcopal Church 
Women at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Richard G. Page III ‘60; two 
daughters, including Sara Page Krome M.H.S. 
‘92; a son; her mother, Sara Duckett Pickard 
37; and two grandchildren. 


James D. Shelton 61 of Hartford, Conn., on Feb. 
6, 2010. A community-banking advocate, he was 
president and CEO of First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of East Hartford, which tripled its asset 
size under his leadership. He is survived by his wife, 
Claudia; two sons, including Ryan M. Shelton 
03; and two brothers. 


Paul R. Wohlford Jr. 62 of Bristol, Tenn., on 
Jan. 13, 2010. He was the judge of the juvenile 
court for the City of Bristol, where he began his law 
career in 1965. He is survived by his wife, Donna; 
two sons; and three grandchildren. 


Jane Blackman Durham '63 of Decatur, Ala., 
on Feb. 6, 2010. She graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
Duke. She is survived by two sons and a grandson. 


M. Taylor Greenberg 63 of Newport News, 
Va., on Jan. 23, 2010. He practiced internal medi- 
cine in Kansas City and the Tidewater area and was 
medical director of two practices during his career. 
He is survived by his wife, Sarina; two daughters; 
and two sisters. 


William W. Hankins '63 of Charlottesville, Va., 
on Jan. 31, 2010. He was a lieutenant in the Navy 
for several years before working for Amvest Corp., 
where he retired as senior vice president of financial 
planning. He is survived by his companion, Ann 
Lankey; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


Alexander “Zan” Copeland III 65, J.D. 70 
of Charlotte, on June 10, 2010. He was a lawyer and 
restaurateur in Charlotte and a longtime manager 
and coach for the Meyers Park Trinity Little League 
team. He also founded a number of baseball-related 
organizations and programs for underprivileged 
youths. He is survived by his mother; a sister, Lois 
Copeland Funderburk ’62; a brother-in-law, 
M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60; a niece, Lisa 
Funderburk Miller '83; a nephew, Tripp Fun- 
derburk M.B.A. 98; and his cousins, including 
Herman R. Arnold III 67, J.D. 76, Howard 
C. Copeland ’69, Richard M. Arnold ’70, and 
H. William Copeland 72. 


Catherine “Trinka” Bradsher Dunnagan 


65 of Semora, N.C., on March 3, 2010. She was 
founder and president of Cyber Learning Corp. Sur- 
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vivors include a daughter; a brother; five grandchil- 
dren; and two cousins, Patricia Bradsher Vogel 
‘65, A.H.C. '79 and Arthur B. Bradsher Jr. '81. 


Dale S. Ness ‘68 of Columbia, S.C., on Sept. 9, 
2009. He served in the Army as a first lieutenane and 
was stationed in South Korea. He also practiced law in 
Cincinnati for five years before starting The Ness Co. 


He is survived by his wife, Jane Hoover Ness ‘69, 


M.Ed. '71; ewo daughters, including Kristen Ness 
Ayers (96; a son; a son-in-law, Peter G. Ayers 
‘96; vwo sisters; a brother; and a granddaughter, 


David F. Palmer Ph.D. '68 of Santa Barbara, Calif., 


on Nov. 21, 2009. As an electrical engineer, he 
taught at Duke, MIT, and the University of Califor- 
nia-Santa Barbara before becoming a private contrac- 
tor working on projects for electronics companies. 
Survivors include four children. 


Frank D. Shapins '68 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on 
Jan. 16, 2010. He practiced oral surgery in Delray 
Beach, Fla., for 32 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia; three sons; a daughter; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 


Warren A. Chapman '69 of Novato, Calif., on 
Sept. 15, 2009. He worked in the real-estate business. 
He is survived by his wife, Louis, and a daughter. 


Paul Scagnelli Ph.D. '69 of Durham, on Jan. 16, 
2010. He was a therapist, a professor of psychology at 
Duke and N.C. Central University, and directed the 
Durham County mental-health outpatient clinic. He 
is survived by his wife, Elaine; a daughter; a son; two 
sisters; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


John C. Mott Th.M. 70 of Wrightsville Beach, 
N.C., on July 7, 2009. He was an Episcopal priest, 
and during his career served a parish in Chatham, 
Va., and was a rector in Henderson, N.C. He ts sur- 
vived by his wife, Myrtle; three daughters; a son; and 
six grandchildren. 


Richard A. Bruno 72 of Boca Raton, Fila., on Jan. 
12, 2010. He was in the U.S. Foreign Service as a med- 
ical officer, serving abroad in Nigeria, Germany, South 
Africa, and Saudi Arabia. After retiring, he taught at 
Lynn University. He was leading a service trip in Haiti 
when he was killed in the earthquake. He is survived 
by three daughters, including Kelly A. Bruno ‘05; 
his mother; two brothers; two sisters; and his cousins, 
including William A. Worrell '74. 


J. Wesley Covington '72 of Durham, on Feb. 2, 
2010. He was a trial lawyer with Bryant, Patterson, 
Covington, Lewis & Lindsley. He is survived by his 
wife, Marsha; a son; a daughter; a sister; and two 
grandchildren. 


Diana Schultz Beardsley M.D. '76 of New 
Haven, Conn., on March 30, 2010. She was an asso- 
ciate professor of pediatric hematology and oncology 
at Yale University School of Medicine. She was a pio- 
neer in the treatment of hemophilia and other bleed- 
ing disorders and served a number of medical 
committees and institutions, including the NIH 
Blood Diseases and Resources Advisory Committee. 
She is survived by a son, a stepdaughter, her mother, 
two brothers, and a granddaughter. 


Jeffrey H. Quaritius 77 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Jan. 30, 2010. He worked in wealth management, 
most recently for Wells Fargo. He is survived by his 
wife, Leslie; a daughter; two sons; his father, Jack 
H. Quaritius '48: a brother; and a sister. 


Nancy Koehler Dorr 78, A.H.C. '80, M.S. 80 
of Rochester, N.Y., on Feb. 1, 2010. At Duke, she 
was a member of Alpha Delta Pi. She is survived by 
two sons and her mother. 


Frank A. Miller HS '78 of Gainesville, Fla., on 
Dec. 14, 2009. He was a practicing psychiatrist in 
Durham, New Orleans, and Gainesville. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Paulette; two sons; a daughter; a 
brother; and a granddaughter. 
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Pamela L. Dempsey '79 of Washington, on 
Feb. 6, 2010. She was a federal prosecutor for the 
Criminal Division of the Department of Justice and 
an assistant U.S. attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, She was an expert on forfeiture law. 
She is survived by her husband, Bruce J. Charendoff, 
two daughters; her mother; and two sisters. 


Sarah E. Insch '81 of Chapel Hill, on March 9, 
2010. She studied Slavic linguistics at Duke and was 
cofounder and vice president of Global Translation 
Systems Inc, She is survived by her husband, Daniel 
Pelletier; a son; a daughter; and two brothers. 


Jeffrey E. Shogan HS '88 of Murrysville, Pa., 
on Jan. 9, 2010. He worked in the bone-marrow 
transplant program at Duke for a year before found- 
ing the same type of program at Allegheny General 
Hospital in Pittsburgh. He was the director and 
chief business officer at the University of Pittsburgh 
Medical Center (UPMC) Cancer Centers and clinical 
professor of medicine at UPMC. He is survived by 
his wife, Jacqueline Ouzts Shogan J.D. '90; a 
daughter; two sons; his father; and a brother. 


Aaron K. van de Rijn 96 of West Chester, Pa., 
on Feb. 4, 2010. He was a pharmaceutical-business 
analyst. He is survived by his wife, Jennifer, and his 
parents. 


Linda S. Matthews M.S.N. '00 of Durham, on 
Sept. 24, 2009. She retired as assistant director of 
nursing at Dorothea Dix Hospital in Raleigh. Sur- 
vivors include four sisters and two brothers. 


Geoffrey B. Walton M.D. '02 of Redwood 
City, Calif., on Dec. 17, 2009. He was a physician 
in the department of anaesthesiology at Stanford 
University Medical Center, where he received the 
Stanford Resident Research Award during his resi- 
dency. He is survived by his wife, Melissa 
Mooney Walton M.E.M. '03; a son; his parents; 
and a brother. 





Our mission is to engage, connect, 
and celebrate alumni of Duke. 


FOREVER DUKE 


Your alumni dues support programs, services, 
and benefits designed specifically for you. 


Why pay dues? DAA dues sustain such alumni activities as local club events, reunions, 
Duke Magazine, career counseling, initiatives for young alumni, alumni-endowed scholarships 
and advocacy for alumni children and grandchildren in admissions, Alumni Admissions Advisory 
Committees, and educational and travel programs. Visit www.dukealumni.com 


Can we count on you? You can pay your alumni dues online at www.dukedues.com. 
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Daphne Y. Chang '05 of Annandale, Va., on Dec. 
21, 2009. She was a Ph.D. student in physics at the 
California Institute of Technology. While at Duke, 
she presented her research at several national and in- 
ternational physics conferences. The Daphne Chang 
Memorial Award for Undergraduate Research has 
been created at Duke in her memory to reward the 
best undergraduate research thesis in a given year. 
Survivors include her parents. 


Alejandro “Alex” C. Thomae ‘09 of San Anto- 
nio, on May 18, 2010. He graduated magna cum 
laude from Duke and was a member of Kappa Alpha. 
He is survived by his parents, two brothers, and his 
grandmothers. 


Former Trustee Forlines 

John A. Forlines Jr. 39 of Granite Falls, N.C., died 
on July 6, 2010. He was 92. Forlines was a former 

university trustee and a past president of the Duke 

Alumni Association (DAA). 

Forlines’ connections to Duke began early in life: 
As a young man growing up in Durham, he was 
the bat boy for the Blue Devil baseball team. In 
1954, he moved to Granite Falls and began rein- 
vigorating the Bank of Granite, eventually turning 
it into one of the best-known and most-profitable 
community banks in the nation. He was its head 
for 52 years. 

He was also a leader in the alumni community. 
Forlines served as president of the DAA from 1970 
to 1971 and as a Duke trustee from 1974 to 1990. 

In 1994, Forlines received the Distinguished 
Alumni Award, the DAA’s highest honor. In 2008, 
he received Duke’s highest honor, the University 
Medal for Distinguished Meritorious Service. He 
also received the State of North Carolina’s highest 
civilian honor, the Order of the Long Leaf Pine. 
Duke’s Alumni House was named after Forlines 
in 2009. 

In addition to his work with Duke, Forlines 
chaired the North Carolina Community College 
board and the board of Caldwell County Commu- 
nity College and Technical Institute. He oversaw a 
campaign to build Caldwell County’s civic center 
and helped promote the Caldwell County Hospice. 

He is survived by three daughters; a son, John 
A. Forlines Ill 77, J.D. ’82; a sister, Martha 
Forlines Forney ‘41, and eight grandchildren, 
including sophomore Molly D. Forlines. 


Dean and Economist Kreps 

Juanita Kreps A.M. ’44, Ph.D. ’48, Hon. '93 of 
Durham died on July 5, 2010. She was 89. Kreps 
was James B. Duke Professor of economics, dean of 
the Woman's College, and U.S. Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Carter Administration. 

After serving on the faculties at Denison Univer- 
sity, Hofstra University, and Queens College of 
| New York, she joined the department of economics 
_ at Duke, becoming James B. Duke Professor in 
1972. She was the author of a number of books and 
scholarly articles. She was also a university vice 
president and an assistant provost. 

Kreps was the first woman and the first econo- 
mist to serve as Secretary of Commerce. She was in- 
strumental in leading the Commerce Department 
toward a more active role in the promotion of inter- 
national trade, initiating a historic trade agreement 
between the U.S. and China in May 1979. 

She was a recipient of the North Carolina Public 
Service Award and Duke’s highest honor, the Uni- 
versity Medal for Distinguished Meritorious Service. 
She was also a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts & Sciences and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Kreps served on the boards of trustees of Berea 


College, her undergraduate alma mater; UNC- 
Wilmington; and The Duke Endowment. She also 
chaired the board of trustees of the Educational 
Testing Service and was a member of the board of 
directors of a number of corporations. 


FOR SALE _ 


Pittsboro, NC: 9.79 wood acres with creek, 
last lot in Saralyn community, 15 miles south of 
Chapel Hill; contact Louise Barnum, Weaver 
Street Realty, (919) 929-5658, louise@louisebar- 
num.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS ——__ 
London: My apartment near Marble Arch 
is less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot 


nicer. (919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay in a 
hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condominiums, 
only three blocks from East Campus on Trinity 
Avenue. Fully-furnished and completely 
equipped. Pool, gardens, cable TV/HBO, WiFi, 
bicycle rental. Now serving breakfast in the His- 
toric Tower Cafe. THE place for Duke alumni and 
guests. Free 24-hour shuttle to East Campus, 
Duke Medical Center and West Campus. Nightly 
rentals from $80. All major credit cards accepted. 
www.DukeTower.com. General Manager: Lee 


Richardson, T ’76. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
HR @earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 
www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Italy, Umbria, country house properties, sales, 
rentals, weddings, www.propertiesumbria.com 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of 
Paris. Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre 
Pompidou and other historical sites as well as 
gourmet shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's 
website at www.parischapon.com. 


Kreps was preceded in death by her husband, 
Clifton H. Kreps Jr. Ph.D. 48, Wachovia Pro- 
fessor of banking at UNC-CH, and by her daughter 
Sarah. She is survived by her daughter, Laura 
Anne Kreps 76; a son; and four grandchildren. 












Washington, D.C.: Living in DC? Moving 
to DC? Doing anything in DC? Connect with 
the Duke Club of Washington at www.dcw.org 
or info@dcw.org. 





-CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING _ 








Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers through 
Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

¢ Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail ad- 
dress, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and the 
number of issues in which the ad will run. A 
form for ad submission is available on the adver- 
tising section of www.dukemagazine.duke. edu 
or by e-mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted 
payment forms: check, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
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card number, expiration date, name, billing 
address, and phone number. 


Send check or credit card information to: 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Credit card information may also be submitted 
by phone: (919) 684-2875. 


Deadlines: 

November-December 2010 issue: September 1 
January-February 2011 issue: November 1 
March-April 2011 issue: January 3, 2011 
May-June 2011 issue: March 7, 2011 
July-August 2011 issue: May 2, 2011 
September-October 2011 issue: July 1, 2011 


For more information about Duke Magazine 


Classifieds, please contact us at (919) 684-2875 
or dukemag @duke.edu. 
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Homecoming Slate 

In the fall of 1970, 
photos of Homecoming 
Queen candidates were 
posted on the West 
Campus main quad, 
and voting took place 
over several days. We've 
identified all but two 
candidates (highlighted). 


Go online to see who we've 
identified, and let us know if you 
recognize our unidentified 
contestants. 





Food Fight 


In her book Free for A//: Fixing School 
Food in America, Janet Poppendieck '67 
examines the politics of the school 
lunchroom and recommends a multi- 
faceted approach to providing healthier 
food options for all students (review on 


page 56). 


What was your worst school lunch? Is your child’s 


school taking steps to improve nutrition? 








Freshman Video 

What’s on the minds of the Class of 2014? 
We asked a number of them the same five 
questions to see what they would say. 


Watch the video online. 


Duke University Archives 


dukemag@duke.edu 


LAST QUESTION 


In a much-publicized early-August 
airline incident, JetBlue flight atten- 
dant Steven Slater lost his cool and 
made a dramatic exit via the emer- 
gency-exit chute. We asked Redford 
Williams, a widely cited expert on 
Stress: Is there something inherent 
in airline travel that is likely to 
precipitate such incidents? Williams 
is professor of psychiatry and be- 
havioral sciences and professor of 
medicine at Duke Medical Center. 


Let’s consider the two players 
in this incident. The female 
passenger who cursed at Slater 
likely has a personality type 
that leads her to suspect the 
motives of others and to ex- 
press her anger in openly ag- 
gressive ways (a personality 
type known to have an in- 
creased risk of heart disease). 
Slater’s dramatic response 
likely stemmed, at least in 
part, from his being the pri- 
mary caregiver for his mother, 
who is dying of cancer—a 
very stressful life situation 
known to sap one’s resources 
for coping with frustrating 
situations. 

It may be easier to get 
people to practice empathy 
rather than reduce the stresses 
imposed by today’s airline 
travel—and as a consequence 
to help preserve one’s health 
and job. As you board a flight, 
you might, for example, look 
for opportunities to help other 
passengers get their carry-on 
bags in the overhead bin. If 
each player in this drama had 
practiced some empathy to- 
ward the other, the passenger 
might not have cursed at him, 
and Slater might not have felt 
compelled to abandon his post. 


ost: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 
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Homecoming& "7 
Half Century Club Wy) « 
Weekend September 2: 24-25 








Save These Dates 

| Forever Duke Block Party, August 30 
Founders’ Day Convocation, September 30 

| Parents and Family Weekend, October 22-24 
‘Duke in Depth, February 25-26, 2011 
Reunions 2011, April 8-10 
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@% A World Together 


Celebrating Duke University’s Commitment to Global Development 


2010-20714 


Join us during the 2010-11 academic year as Duke A World Together will feature a variety of campus, online 
showcases its growing presence in the developing world and regional activities with speakers, service-learning 
through programs such as DukeEngage, the Global projects, arts events and other ways for you to learn how 
Health Institute and many others. Duke has extended its vision of “knowledge in service to 


society” far beyond Durham. 





Come join us. 


global.duke.edu/aworldtogether 





The highlight is a special weekend: Duke in Depth: A World Together, on February 25-26, 2011. 
Duke faculty and outside experts will join alumni and others in exploring the challenges facing 


Duke Depth global development. Duke will also honor the hundreds of its alumni who have served in the Peace 


Corps, which will be celebrating its SOth anniversary. 


DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Share your own story. If you've worked or studied in the developing world, or just are interested in 
learning how Duke is engaging with the challenges of a global society, join us for A World Together. 


A Night at the Observatory )n the Ecol 00i ai vATinic 
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sas and Love on Campus 


Capturing the elusive facts about student relationships — 








The Reverend Daniel Earnhardt D’65, M’6é4 
who has two Duke degrees, says, “Duke 

not only structured my education, it gave 
me a window on church history and music, 
relate Relivel|(-lale(-\e MUT-M COM of-MeoMIICcllolure RU (lnm 
When he wasn’t in a Duke classroom, he 

worked parttime. Dan’s work at the hospita 
university switchboard, registrar, and athletic 
department contributed to his education 

relate Mal-\{ol-teMNk-)>el¢- Malm Colm I Melicimece)| (cre 


Dan, a Durham native, met his future wife, 
Patricia, through mutual friends and marriec 
in 1964. The couple has raised two children 
and Dan, after 29 years as East Carolina 
University’s campus minister, has been 
minister of pastoral care at Jarvis Memoric 
United Methodist Church in Greenville, 
NC, for the past six years. He and Pat enjo 
music, reading, assisting in falictaarelitelarel| 
missions, and attending Broadway plays. 


Dan has also remained close to Duke, 
volunteering as a Divinity class agent. Year 
ago, the couple established the Roberts- 
Earnhardt Endowment Fund to honor Dan's 
parents and provide essential financial 
resources for the Divinity School Library. 
The Earnhardts recently confirmed a beque: 
that will ultimately add to this fund, honor 
the library staff, and help with the increasin: 
Looe Mol melee Mire meliteMutelalel alate 
collections. The couple also wants to help 
the library meet the challenges of future 
electronic research. “My career was shape« 
and enriched by the university's research 
facilities,” says Dan. 


Gifts like the Earnhardts’ help Duke adapt 
romelelite[-SMlim-Coulilel ele) axelite mdi 

benefit future Duke students and scholars. 
To find out how a bequest from you could 
benefit your favorite program at Duke, visi 


giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
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he Duke Institute for Genome Sci- 

ences & Policy (IGSP) was founded 

in 2003 as a response to, in the 
words of its director, Huntington 
Willard, “the dizzying array of devel- 
opments that have emerged in the 
genome sciences.” Willard says ge- 
nomic understanding “represents a 
tremendous opportunity to improve 
the lot of humanity, especially by using 
genomic information to individualize 
health care.” Along with the opportu- 
nity come challenges in the social, 
legal, policy, and ethical arenas. 

Those challenges underlie a new book 
by IGSP faculty member Misha An- 
grist. In Here Is a Human Being: At the 
Dawn of Personal Genomics, he writes 
about making his genome, the DNA 
sequence that he inherited from his par- 
ents and that is uniquely his, an open 
book. He and the other participants in 
the Personal Genome Project—the 
initiative of Harvard researcher George 
Church ’75—have been lauded for their 
bravery and derided for their elitism. 

Angrist writes that DNA sequencing 
may soon be cheap enough and reliable 
enough to make personal genomics as 
pervasive as cell phones, iPods, and 
LASIK surgery. And perhaps it will be as 
useful as those technologies. Physicians 
spend enormous amounts of time and 
money trying to find the right statin, 
the right blood thinner, or the right an- 
tidepressant for their patients. Genomic 
understanding may carry the power to 
streamline that process. But cheap se- 
quencing and widespread sharing of 
genomic data also will bring with them 
“unintended consequences”—a phrase 
that, according to Angrist, suggests a 
“slippery slope.” He goes on to mention 
the nightmare scenarios, loss of insur- 
ance and loss of privacy among them. 

Two stories in this issue scrutinize 
developments in, and scenarios that 
might unfold with, the genomics revo- 
lution. Angrist’s own journey of self- 
exploration, he writes, has been basi- 
cally a speculative intellectual exercise. 
But it’s beyond speculation that we'll 
be developing an ever-sharper picture 
of our hard-wired selves and that, in 
many ways, it will be a fraught process. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 





QUADQUOTES 


“As a physician, I don’t think 
I would ever encourage 


“The eye is already an organ of choice for 
gene therapy, for example, because the 
eye’s small volume and self-contained 
area allow the therapy to remain inside 
the eye in a concentrated volume.” 


—Terri L. Young, professor of ophthalmology 


and pediatrics, on her recent research findings, 


which suggest that a gene therapy might be 
able to correct myopia, or nearsightedness 
(The Daily Telegraph, United Kingdom) 


“Gentlemen, please remember to leave 
any pocket knives you usually carry in 
your car or at home.” 


—Jennifer Boyle, program assistant for a 
number of policy study groups at the 

Sanford School of Public Policy, in a mass 
e-mail message sent to attendees of a speech 
in Page Auditorium by U.S. Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates 


“For most Americans, the wars remain an 
abstraction.... Service in the military, no 
matter how laudable, has become some- 
thing for other people to do.” 


—Robert Gates, whose remarks 
focused on the challenges of having 
an all-volunteer military 


“People need to meet Muslims. Use your 
Muslim chaplains and friends and 
neighbors.... No lecture or book is as 
powerful as meeting a person.” 


—Abdullah Antepli, Duke’s Muslim chaplain, 


during a forum on Abrahamic faiths sponsored 
by the divinity school 


a patient to smoke 


anything.” 


—Timothy A. Collins, assistant professor of 
neurology, on research findings that 
suggest marijuana modestly reduces 
chronic neuropathic pain (ABC News) 


“That’s not a scandal. That’s a coincidence.” 


Connor Southard, a junior (and a Duke 
Magazine intern) in a column condemning The 
New York Times for classifying an alumna’s 
graphic sex report as “another sex-related 
scandal” for Duke (The Chronicle) 


“You're never going to please everyone, so 
you might as well tell the truth.” 


—Lee Daniels, director of Precious: 
Based on the Novel ‘Push’ by Sapphire 
and Monster's Ball, on making movies 
about controversial topics, in an address 
at the Nasher Museum of Art 


“Here is the main thing we should hear 
in today’s Gospel text: Count the cost, 
and make a decision. Are you in, or are 
you out? The Jesus we encounter in 
Luke 14 has no time for waffling or 
compromise.” 


—Richard B. Hays, George Washington Ivey 
Professor of New Testament, in remarks during 
his installation as the divinity school’s twelfth 
dean this August, in Duke Chapel 


“To have two of the purest experiences in 
my life in a five-month period at my age 
is crazy, lucky, good. But I want to have 
another experience with my Duke team.” 


—Mike Krzyzewski, head coach of Duke men’s 
basketball and coach of the U.S. team that won 
this year’s FIBA World Championship, on his 
recent successes; Krzyzewski also announced 
that he would end his commitment to the 
national program after the 2012 Olympics 

(The Chronicle) 
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Megan Morr 


“Today, more than any other time I can 
remember, there is an instinct to not 
compromise.” 


—Jim Leach, chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and former 


member of the U.S. House of Representatives, 


speaking of the increasingly rancorous 
split between Democrats and Republicans 
in Congress, in a speech at the 

Nasher Museum of Art 


“My friend takes off, he’s really struttin’ 
While I lag behind like smelly mutton. 
I’m simply not able 
Because mine’s a low navel. 

I’m slow with my low [belly button.]” 


—Carl Kasell, reading a limerick on 

NPR's Wait Wait... Don't Tell Me! about a 
Duke study that found athletes with higher 
belly buttons, and therefore higher centers of 
gravity, have a competitive advantage 


AO 


All creatures great and small: 
and feathered companions to Duke Chapel quad. 


“Some are more egregious than others, 
but all of them are terrible.” 


—Senator John McCain ng a number 
of stimulus-funded p , including a 
research study at Duke that examined the 
social-networking website Facebook and 
privacy (ABC News) 


“Practice telling people what you do.” 


—lra Flatow, host of NPR’s Science Friday, in a 
presentation sponsored by Duke’s Center for 
Science Education that stressed the impor- 
tance of scientists being able to communicate 
their research to the general public 


“These particles are developed with the 
express purpose of killing things.” 


—Benjamin Colman, chemistry postdoc 

at Duke, on reports that nanoparticles found in 
antibacterial socks have been getting into the 
water supply, disrupting waste treatment 

(The Sydney Morning Herald) 
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“Many smart people tell themselves 
pathetic lies like, ‘I do my best work at 
the last minute.’ Look: It’s not true. No 
one works better under pressure.” 


—Michael Munger, professor and 
chair of political science, in an ay 
“10 Tips on How to Write Less Badly” 
(The onicle of Higher Education) 


“We had a pastor in our study group 
who hadn't taken a vacation in 
18 years. These people tend to be driven 
by a sense of a duty to God to answer 
every call for help from anybody, 
and they are virtually called upon 
all the time, 24/7.” 


—Rae Jean Proeschold-Bell, research director 
of the Duke Clergy Health Initiative, on why 
many clergy experience professional burnout 
(The New York Times) 
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Earle an Exemplar 

I really enjoyed the article 
on Sylvia Earle [“The Life 
Aquatic,” July-August 
2010] and her dedication to 
our oceans. I participated in 
an Aspen Institute Dialogue 
on fresh water with her some 
years ago, and I can say she 
is sincerely dedicated to pre- 
serving our entire natural 
world, not just the marine 
one. When walking to our 
session one day, I found her 
in the parking lot picking 
up worms off the pavement 
and moving them to a grassy 
area. I hope she inspires 
everyone—as she has inspired 
me—to make our little 
home of Earth a better place. 


Karin M. Krchnak ’89 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Homecoming Highlighted 


I enjoyed the homecoming 
article [“The Last Home- 
coming Queen,” September- 
October 2010], but wanted 
to add that not quite all of 
the female undergraduate 
students from 1930 to 1970 
lived on East Campus. In the 
fall of 1967, a small group of 
women moved into part of 
the Graduate Center, which 
was located across the street 
from Hanes House. It was 
the result of an on-campus 
housing shortage when the 
university was increasing 
undergraduate enrollment 
by one-fifth over the decade 
from 1966 to 1976. 

The Graduate Center is 
listed among the “East 
Houses” in The Chanticleer, 


* Just Add Water 


Sylvia Earle’s quest to explore and protect the Earth's o¢eans 
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_ [hope she inspires everyone—as she has 
ce : inspired me—to make our little home of 
Earth a better place.” —karinm. KRcHNAK 


but it was about as close to 
off campus as one could get. 
The approximately fifty resi- 
dents were a mixture: Some 
of us had most of our classes 
on West, some were transfers, 
and a few were freshmen. 

In checking my facts, I 
found an interesting bit of 
trivia—the Homecoming 
Queen for 1967 was Pamela 
Davis [Leight ’68]—a resi- 
dent of the Graduate Center! 


Suzanne Brooks Taylor ’69 
Jefferson, North Carolina 


Thank you for the wonderful 
article and photos that made 
it SO easy to imagine student 
life at Duke in the early 
1970s. I would like to say to 
Christy Stauffer [Sturgeon 
71] that her picture on the 
cover of the December 1970 
Alumni Register makes her 
worthy of a Miss America 
crown, in addition to hers 
from homecoming. 


John E. Ladany ’79 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Querulous Quotation 

In the Quad Quotes page 
[September-October 2010], 
David Steinmetz disparages 
the impact of religion in 
America. Many issues that 
have come before the judicial 
system have been influenced 
by religious thought, such as 
slavery, Prohibition, human 
rights, and abortion. By say- 
ing that the Supreme Court, 
which now has six Catholics 
and three Jews, is not a reli- 
gious body, and therefore the 
absence of a Protestant is not 
important, ignores the depth 
of religious life in the fabric 
of America and the contribu- 
tions that Protestants have 
made to its culture and laws, 
going back to the 1600s 
when Protestants fled perse- 
cution in Europe and 
founded a new order in 
America. 


Richard N. Bergesen '59 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full 
name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are 


unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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. Garden 


is now possible for one’s 

cremains to rest for eternity in 

the peaceful surroundings of 
Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 


A shaded path winds through the site, 


5 
% » 
at Sarah Poy: bordered by plantings and stones 
Dube Gardens engraved with names of those whose 


a ashes are buried here. 


A charitable contribution to the Gardens 
endowment is required, which may 

be part of estate plans. For information, 
please contact: 


The Memorial Garden 

at Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
Duke University 

Box 90341 

Durham, NC 27708-0341 
919-668-3604 
bill.lefevre@duke.edu 
www.sarahpdukegardens.org 
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forging a sustainable future 
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Medical futures: Construction proceeds apace on the Duke Cancer Center, 


Pavilion, slated to open in 2012 and 2013 
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Enduring tradition: Steel delivers keynote in ceremony honoring Duke legacy. 


Innovation Honored 


Founders’ Day ceremony features remarks by former trustee 


chair Steel 


n September, Duke celebrated its 109th 
Day, honoring Robert K. 

Steel '73, trustee emeritus, and Jean 
O’Barr, professor of the practice emerita 


Founders’ 


of women’s studies, with the University 
Medal Distinguished 
Service. The medal is the university’s 


for Meritorious 
highest honor. 

Steel, who delivered the event’s keynote 
address, is New York’s deputy mayor for 
economic development and the former 
Undersecretary of the Treasury for Domes- 
tic Finance. His remarks included a charge 
for Duke to make innovative strides in ed- 
ucating students to seek technological in- 
novation, in institutional transparency, 
and in overall academic accountability. An 


impressive history, Steel said, “doesn’t 
guarantee success in the future.” He was 


chair of the board of trustees from 2005 to 
2009. 

O’Barr, the founding director of the 
Women’s Studies Program, retired last year 
after forty years of service to the university. 


8 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


She began her career at Duke as a lecturer 
in political science and then served as di- 
rector of continuing education for twelve 
years. She founded the Women’s Studies 
Program in 1983 and served as its director 
for nearly twenty years, during which time 
she also taught the introductory women’s 
studies course and graduate classes. 
Other honorees at the ceremony in- 


cluded Harold L. “Spike” Yoh Jr. B.S.M.E. 


"58, trustee emeritus and former chair of 


the board of trustees, who received the Dis- 
tinguished Alumni Award, and Thomas J. 
Ferraro, professor of English, who received 
the Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 
Teaching Award. Both awards are pre- 
sented by the Duke Alumni Association. 
Ellen FE Davis, Amos Ragan Kearns Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Bible and practical 
theology at the divinity school, received 
the University Scholar/Teacher of the Year 
Award, given by the Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation and Ministry of the United 
Methodist Church. 


Speaker Roundup 
Politics and science are 
dominant themes 


¢ Richard Dawkins, Charles Simonyi 

Professor Emeritus of the public under- 
standing of science 
at the University 
of Oxford and 
noted atheist, at 
Page Auditorium. 
He summarized 
and read from his 
recent book, The 
Greatest Show on 
Earth: The Evidence 
for Evolution. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR EVOLUTION 





¢ Daniel Kramer, photographer, at the 
Center for Documentary Studies. He 
spoke about the year he spent with Bob 
Dylan and the photographs he took of 
the musician, including those used as 
the cover images for the albums Bring- 
ing It All Back Home and Highway 61 
Revisited. 


e Jim Leach, chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and 
former member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, at the Nasher Museum 
of Art. He spoke about the need for ci- 
vility in politics and the role the hu- 
manities can play in promoting it. 


¢ Jason McNamara, Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) chief of 
staff, the Sociology-Psychology 
Building. He spoke about changes to 
FEMA’s approach to relief efforts that 
incorporate more partnerships between 
local communities and institutions and 
the federal government. 


in 


¢ Other speakers included Lee Daniels, di- 
rector of the movie Precious: Based on the 
Novel ‘Push’ by Sapphire; Richard Danzig, 
former U.S. Secretary of the Navy; Ira 
Flatow, host of NPR’s Science Friday; 
William Gibson, author credited with 
inventing the term “cyberspace”; Charles 
MacCormack, CEO of the nonprofit 
Save the Children; Duncan Niederauer, 
CEO of NYSE Euronext Inc.; and Nell 
Painter, historian and professor emerita 
at Princeton University. 








Military Mindset 


Defense secretary warns of alienated armed forces 


Robert Gates has distinguished himself by overseeing the counterinsur- 

gency strategy in Iraq, the transition to a larger U.S. troop presence in 
Afghanistan, and the trimming of wasteful programs from the Pentagon 
budget. But when Gates took the stage at Duke’s Page Auditorium, he didn’t 
dwell on the past, instead opting to speak about what he sees as the future of 
the armed forces and their relationship to the general public. 

Gates said the military is drawing from a “tiny sliver of America” rather than 
from the population as a whole. Military recruitment is increasingly concen- 
trated in the South and the Rocky Mountain West, as well as in rural areas and 
among military families. “For most Americans, the wars remain an abstraction.” 

The situation has evolved since the country moved to a volunteer army after 
the Vietnam War. Returning to a tradition of compulsory service is “politically 
impossible,” Gates said, and impractical in an era when warfare requires exten- 
sive training and experience. Yet the resulting “void of relationships and under- 
standing” between the military and many citizens poses a risk, he said. And the 
toll on service members and their families can be enormous during wartime. 
“How long can these brave and broad young shoulders bear the burden that we 
as a military, a government, and a society continue to place on them?” 

While on campus, Gates met with a Duke class and with ROTC students 
from Duke, North Carolina Central University, the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, and North Carolina State University. The visit was organized 
by Peter Feaver, Alexander F, Hehmeyer Professor of political science and public 
policy, who was formerly special adviser for the National Security Council. 

Gates commended Duke for maintaining ROTC programs and other con- 
nections with the military in contrast with many Ivy League and other elite 
universities. “If America’s best and brightest people will not step forward, 
who then will step forward?” Gates asked the capacity crowd. Talented young 
people who serve in the military are “given extraordinary responsibility at a 
young age,” Gates said, leading troops “at an age when their peers are reading 
spreadsheets and making photocopies.” 

Gates also paid tribute to Matthew Lynch ’01 and James Regan ‘02, who 
were killed in Iraq. The two were recently honored, along with other Duke 
alumni killed while on active duty since World War II, on the memorial wall 
between Duke Chapel and the divinity school. 


Ve his tenure as Secretary of Defense under two administrations, 


Commanding presence: Gates addresses ROTC students from Duke and other universities during campus visit. 





aZetlteCAMPUS 


The Life of Duke Chapel 


his year, Duke Chapel celebrates the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its completion. The building—central to 
campus life both physically and symbolically—is home 
to many noteworthy events throughout the year. 


1,500 


Official seating capacity 


1,000 


People, on average, who attend Sunday 
morning worship 


280 


Students who attend 


28 


Student religious-life groups making use of the chapel 


248 


Steps to the top of the chapel bell tower, which 
students climb in the weeks before commencement 


124 


Most weddings in a single year (1989) 


3 


Performances of Handel’s Messiah each year (the first 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday of December) 


1933 


Year that Messiah was first performed in the chapel— 
two years before construction was completed 


18,500 


Dollars spent annually on flowers, including the 
poinsettias at Christmas 


3 


Chapel endowments dedicated exclusively to 
paying for flowers 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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t used to be that when senior 
Drolma Gadou wanted to re- 
turn to her hometown of 
Choni in Tibet, it took her two 
days. By horse cart. These days, 
she says, it takes her two hours by 
rental car over newly paved roads. 

Gadou, who is majoring in in- 
ternational comparative studies, 
is all too aware that her country is 
changing rapidly. Unfortunately, 
she says, many of her people are 
being left behind. 

Dressed in blue jeans and a 
purple T-shirt, Gadou looks com- 
pletely at home in the bustling 
atmosphere of the Trinity Café on 
East Campus. But she is quick to 
point out that her situation is 
atypical for most Tibetans. 

The great majority, she says, 
are farmers or nomads, whose 
children have to walk for hours 
every day to get to and from 
school. Her parents both enjoyed 
Steady government jobs and lived 
ina town with schools close by. In 
a land dotted with Chinese-lan- 
guage schools, she attended Ti- 
betan school until her first year of 
high school, when she became 
just one of three students to re- 
ceive a scholarship to the English 
Training Program (ETP) at Qinghai 
Normal University, an English-lan- 
guage training school staffed by 
American and English volunteers. 


ETP was designed to help Ti- 
betans learn English so that they 
“have a broader view of the world 
and are better prepared for jobs,” 
she says. After teaching English to 
her, those teachers encouraged 
her to apply to U.S. universities, 
including Duke. 

The school also encouraged 
students to apply their newfound 
skills to community-service proj- 
ects. Gadou spent two summers 
working on projects through 
which 3,000 solar-powered cook- 
ers were distributed to rural Ti- 
betan communities. In her first 
year at Duke, she and then sopho- 
more Nanjie Caihua received a 
$10,000 grant from Davis Projects 
for Peace to supply 400 more. 

Her parents have always told 
her to be mindful that she is who 
she is because of the sacrifices of 
their family. At ETP it was foreign- 
ers who “really sacrificed a lot 
to be in Tibetan areas and help 
Tibetan students—out of compas- 
Sion or love or understanding,” 
Gadou says. And at Duke, history 
professor Claudia Koonz and cul- 
tural anthropology professor 
Ralph Litzinger taught her that 
she could leverage her education 
to tackle larger issues, help a 
wider circle of people, and gain a 
scholarly “outside perspective” on 
the issues of her homeland. 


Gadou is hard at work on her 
senior thesis, a study of the poor 
State of health care in Tibetan 
communities. Many Tibetans, she 
Says, are cut off from decent 
health care because of language, 
cultural, and socioeconomic barri- 
ers. For example, many believe 
that disease comes from some in- 
ternal imbalance; the concept of 
bacteria and viruses “doesn’t 
work in their way of understand- 
ing the world.” Tibetan hospitals 
are state run, and medical per- 
sonnel generally speak Chinese. 
So most Tibetan patients find 
themselves trying to describe dis- 
ease symptoms in Tibetan terms 
in a language they don’t speak. 

Ultimately, Gadou says, she 
would like to help Tibetans im- 
prove their lives through social 
entrepreneurship projects such as 
microfinance or microbusiness 
ventures, so that they no longer 
have to rely ona system of charity 
supplied by foreign NGOs. 

“| don’t want to be a profes- 
sional beggar,” she says. “I want 
the communities to mobilize 
themselves so they can sustain 
themselves.” 


—Yongwoo Lee 


Steam Plant Rising 
Renovated facility garners 
praise for design 


Es e opening in January, the renovated 





East Campus steam plant has been 
making a name for itself as one of the 
most innovative buildings in the state. 

This fall, Facilities Management re- 
ceived the Tower Award for Historic 
Preservation, the Brick Design Award, 
and a Merit Award for design excellence 
from the North Carolina chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects (AIA). 
The plant was the only entry in the AIA’s 
annual competition to win three awards 
from three separate juries. 

Built in 1926, the coal-burning plant 
helped to heat campus buildings until it 
closed in 1978. After undergoing a $25 
million renovation, the plant now burns 
natural gas and again heats academic and 
medical buildings, helping the university 
cut its coal consumption by 70 percent. 

In addition to awards from the AIA, the 
steam plant has won accolades from trade 
magazines and from the Durham City- 
County Planning Department. Facilities 
Management has applied for a Leadership 
in Energy and Environmental Design 
(LEED) program gold certification for the 
plant. 


Almost There 
Administrators maintain 
budget-cutting focus 


hile the recession has been declared 
\Mesrcat over, and financial mar- 

kets have picked up in recent 
months, the university is still working to 
cut $40 million from its budget. 

Administrators say that the process 
they began in 2008 will be completed on 
schedule and that they do not plan any in- 
voluntary layoffs, cutbacks in employee 
benefits, or alterations to the need-blind 
financial-aid program. 

Duke’s endowment grew 13 percent in 
the last fiscal year, gifts to the university 
were up 15 percent, and faculty members 
received $200 million in new grants from 
federal stimulus funds. Some schools have 
added new degree programs as a way to 
raise revenue. Still, the endowment is $1.2 
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billion less than it was at the end of fiscal 
year 2008, and budget cuts will be 
needed over the next two years. 
Administrators will work to reduce 
personnel expenses through faculty attri- 
tion. Trinity College of Arts & Sciences 
currently has 645 faculty members, the 
most ever, and has grown by 3 percent 
annually over the past six years. 
Trinity Dean Alvin Crumbliss has an- 
nounced that the college will look to 
add junior faculty members in the com- 
ing years, but stressed that retirements 
need to outpace new hires. A pilot pro- 
gram in paperless payroll processing is Men 
also being implemented, which should hee x 
eth 
Oe, 


produce savings. 
The progress made during the past e 
two years will allow employees to re- 
ceive modest increases in salary after two Cameron countdown: Graduate students from the divinity school tent in October to score basketball season tickets. 
consecutive years without raises. 





Megan Morr 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


he library’s Archive of Documen- the same streets in the same cities book, How the Other Half Worships, and color photographs provide insight into 
tary Arts has recently acquired decade after decade. The result is a vi- his 2009 exhibition, “Storefront urban worship practices and a view into 
more than eighty photographs by sual record that documents the evolving Churches,” at the National Building Mu- the diverse populations and adapting 
Camilo José Vergara that docu- growth, stability, or deterioration of seum in Washington. He is especially nature of contemporary American cities. 
ment storefront churches across the U.S. neighborhoods through the continuous fascinated by churches located in former 
Born in Chile, Vergara settled in New transformation of local architecture. commercial properties and the fluid http://library.duke.edu/ 
York in the 1970s and has been methodi- Storefront churches in urban settings recycling of storefront churches from one specialcollections 
cally photographing American cities ever have beena particular interest of Ver- house of worship to another. 
since, capturing the same buildings on gara’s and were the subject of his 2005 By capturing this recycling, Vergara’s 


Camilo José Vergara, three views of 4344 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, from left, 1981, 1983, and 1988. 11 inches x 14 inches color photographic print. 
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: Raw text: first page of Allison’s 1978 “Not Poem, Polemic.” 


Back to Carolina 


Writer Allison’s papers come to Duke 


he papers of poet and fiction writer Dorothy Allison have joined those of such cel- 

ebrated Southern writers as William Styron ’47, Hon. ’68; Anne Tyler 61; and 

Richard Bausch in the Sallie Bingham Center for Women’s History and Culture, 
part of the university's Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library. 

Allison, a native of South Carolina, is the author of numerous books and short sto- 
ries. Her first novel, Bastard Out of Carolina, was a finalist for the National Book 
Award. Her second novel, Cavedweller, was a New 
York Times Notable Book of the Year, won the 
Lambda Literary Award for fiction, and was a finalist 
for the Lillian Smith Prize. 


materials, include drafts of Bastard Out of Carolina, 
extensive correspondence and research files, per- 
sonal journals documenting her life and creative 
process, and notes on her activism in the lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, and transgender community. The 
Out author: Allison in her mid-twenties, 1973. collection is now available to researchers. 
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Allison’s papers, which fill some sixty boxes of 


Folk History 


Two concerts, one week, 
plenty of banjo 


arlier this fall, Duke Performances 
brought two unusual folk acts to 
Durham, each focused on bringing 
music from America’s past back to the fore. 
First came a three-show engagement 
featuring local indie-rock act Megafaun 
with Richmond-based jazz band Fight the 
Big Bull. Together with special guests 
Justin Vernon (of Bon Iver) and vocalist 
Sharon Van Etten, the bands performed 
versions of songs from Alan Lomax’s 
Sounds of the South anthology. The shows 
were at the Hayti Heritage Center and 
were recorded for release as a live album. 
Then, legendary singer-songwriter 
Loudon Wainwright II performed with a 
band of seasoned instrumentalists, includ- 
ing Chaim Tannenbaum on banjo and 
David Mansfield on mandolin, at 


Reynolds Theater. For just the second 
time since releasing the Grammy-win- 
ning album High Wide & Handsome, 
Wainwright and company played selec- 
tions from the album in front of an audi- 
ence. The songs were mostly interpretations 





Jazz combo: Fight the Big Bull. 


of recordings by early-twentieth-century 
banjo player and all-around wild man 
Charlie Pool, who hailed from Spray, 
North Carolina. 








Behind the Screens 


Duke assumes institutional responsibility for popular film festival 


Full Frame Documentary Film Festival 

will continue to be a four-day event 
where some of the latest and best nonfic- 
tion cinema from around the world will 
be shown each spring. But behind the 
scenes, the organization’s 
structure has shifted: The 
Center for Documentary 
Studies (CDS) at Duke is 
once again the institutional 
home for the festival. 

Founded by CDS in 1998 
as the DoubleTake Docu- 


Lr the average moviegoer, the annual 





documentary 
film festival 





mentary Film Festival, the festival proved 
so successful that five years later, it became 
an independent, nonprofit organization 
and acquired its present name. 

Even after the change to nonprofit sta- 
tus, the festival maintained a close con- 
nection with CDS and the 
university. The CDS Film- 
maker Award, one of the 
festival's highest honors, 
was created “to honor and 
support documentary artists 
whose works are potential 
catalysts for education and 





in nature. 
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Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


change,’ and Duke became a presenting 
sponsor. 

“After the festival’s most successful sea- 
son in recent history, it is a thrill to return 
Full Frame to its roots,” says Deirdre Hay, 
executive director of Full Frame. “At the 
same time, our future depends as much as 
ever on the support of filmmakers, audi- 
ences, funders, and the local community 
as we move forward.” 

Full Frame will continue to operate out 
of its offices at the American Tobacco 
Campus in Durham with the same mis- 
sion, staff, and budget. 


GALLERY 


harles Burchfield is famous for his fanciful, emotionally charged de- 

pictions of nature. Although sometimes associated with American 

Regionalist artists such as Grant Wood and Thomas Hart Benton, 

who celebrated the U.S. heartland, he independently found his own 
mode of expression. 

After studying at the Cleveland Institute of Art from 1912 to 1916, he 
moved to Salem, Ohio, where he worked in a factory and painted during 
his spare time. “A curious depression assailed me, and | worked constantly 
to keep it down,” the artist wrote in his journal. 

He attempted to short-circuit the depression by facing his fears. “As | 
progressed, | went further into childhood memories,” he wrote. “I tried to 
re-create such moods as fear of the dark, the feeling of a flower before a 
storm, and even to visualize the songs of insects and other sounds.” 

Row of Maples dates from that period. The painting depicts a scary mo- 
ment—perhaps recalled from childhood—when the calm and quiet of a 
suburban neighborhood is disturbed by the screeching of black birds tak- 
ing flight from the top of the trees. Above flat blocks of color, heavy black 
lines, spiked and curved, pulsate like sound waves. 

During the 1930s, Burchfield began to receive commissions for work 
featuring industrial and urban subjects. In the 1940s, he shifted to an ex- 
pressionistic phase that saw a return to depictions of nature, but the 
frightening, dark subject matter of his earlier work gave way to fantastic 
or sublime content treated in a way that recognizes and extols the divine 


www.nasher.duke.edu 


Row of Maples, 1916, Charles Burchfield, American. Watercolor 
on paper. 19 % x 13 4 inches. Bequest of Alvin Myerberg ’47 and 
Louise Myerberg. 
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On the move: theater studies production of Pericles. 


Dramatic Movement 


Theater studies has a new home on West 


his semester, students and faculty members affiliated with Duke’s Department 
of Theater Studies have a lot less running around to do. The department’s offices 
moved to a newly renovated space in Page Auditorium on West Campus this 
summer, much closer to the primary performance spaces used by the department. 
Faculty members had been spread out on East Campus before the move. The space 
was formerly home to the career center, which moved to Smith Warehouse last year. 
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A Picture of 
Prostitution 


Lange-laylor prize winners to 
continue work in Morocco 


n Morocco, a majority Islamic nation, 

premarital virginity is considered sacred. 

Writer Sarah Dohrmann spent fifteen 
months there beginning in 2007, con- 
ducting interviews with female prostitutes 
and, in 2008, was joined by photographer 
Tiana Markova-Gold. 

They worked together for a week, focus- 
ing their investigations on two young 
prostitutes and on prostitution in local 
cafés and clubs. 

Based on their work, the two have re- 
ceived the twentieth annual Dorothea 
Lange-Paul Taylor Prize, a $20,000 award 
given by the Center for Documentary 
Studies to encourage collaboration in doc- 
umentary work in the tradition of Ameri- 
can photographer Dorothea Lange and 
writer and social scientist Paul Taylor. 

Dohrmann and Markova-Gold are both 
based in Brooklyn, New York. Dohrmann 
conducted her original research in Mo- 
rocco as a Fulbright Fellow of the Arts. 
Markova-Gold is a freelance documentary 
photographer who recently traveled to 
Macedonia, Brazil, and Nigeria, docu- 
menting social issues with a particular 
focus on women and girls. 

The two women will use the prize to ex- 
pand their collaboration; they plan to 
spend an additional three months in Mo- 
rocco on a project that continues their 
work on prostitution. 





Day in the life: Khadija, Morocco, 2008. 


Tiana Markova-Gold 
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The Nasher Museum of Art 


celebrated its fifth 
anniversary in October. 
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Theater Studies 1IOOS: Communication, Improvisation, and 


The New York Times and BusinessWeek Bestseller 


n improvisational theater 
performance is like a job 
interview. Success at both 
requires what Greg Hohn, 
instructor in theater studies, calls 
good “soft skills’ —competencies 
like adaptability, boldness, and 
expressivity that promote cooper- 
ation, communication, and other 
forms of human interaction. 

A typical class with Hohn in- 
cludes three improvisational the- 
ater exercises in which students 
participate as actors and as audi- 
ence members. Afterward, they 
reflect on their observations, 
thoughts, and feelings from the 
exercises, while considering how 
they could use their developing 
Soft skills in future professional 
Situations. 

One such situation, a job interview, Is 
the focus of an exercise called the “Inter- 
view From Hell.” In this activity, one stu- 
dent plays the interviewer; the other, 
the job candidate. Before the interview 
begins, the interviewee is asked to leave 
the room. After she’s gone, the audience 
members propose a few unpleasant tac- 
tics for the interviewer to use. Two class 
favorites are avoiding eye contact and 
constantly interrupting. 

The interviewee returns to the room, 
and the interview begins. Hohn says the 
interviewees have been taught to inter- 
pret an interviewer's body language to 
gauge his reaction and, drawing on their 
Soft skills, make any changes necessary 
to improve their performance. 


2h 


WHY RIGHT-BRAINERS 
WILL RULE THE FUTURE 





For instance, if an interviewee senses 
her interviewer is not making eye con- 
tact, she might perceive that her inter- 
viewer is uninterested. The interviewee 
becomes more assertive to salvage her 
interview. 

The changes made by the actor are 
instinctual, and Hohn prefers them to be. 
“| don’t want them to have ideas at all,” 
Hohn says. “I want their creativity to be 
organic and in response to external 
stimull.” 

In addition to disengaged interview- 
ers, Hohn’s students face external stim- 
uli such as being assigned random fields 
of expertise. In an exercise called “Ex- 
pert Interview,” a panel of three student 
actors gives a fourth actor (the “expert”) 
a specialized area of knowledge—such 
as herpetology, barbecue, or the history 





#1 National Bestseller 
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ARTEREORD BY 


THE AUTHOR 


THe TrePinG Point 


* 


Malcolm Gladwell 


of women’s rowing. Then, the alleged 
expert gives a presentation on his 
specialty, making up the information 
as he goes. 

While the exercise stretches the 
“expert's” imagination, it is designed to 
build participants’ strategies for being 
authoritative. If a student practices ex- 
pressing authority on a topic she knows 
little about, presenting her actual area of 
knowledge will be easier—and more ef- 
fective, Hohn says. He believes people 
wishing to appear authoritative must 
use body control to maximize their im- 
pact. For example, while presenting an 
honors thesis at a conference, a student 
will deliver a stronger message through 
voice projection, controlled breathing, 
and good posture. 

On the improvisational theater stage, 
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an actor realizes no one pays as 
close attention to him as the actor 
himself does—someone across the 
Stage grabs the audience's gaze, or 
an audience member looks down at 
her watch. Hohn says the applica- 
tion of this lesson for students is 
twofold: Be assertive when you 
want to be heard, and relax when 
you don't. 

Ultimately, Hohn tells his stu- 
dents, they should be authentic. 
Act “like yourself,” he says, “with 
oomph.” 


Professor 

Hohn is an instructor in the theater- 

studies department. He also teaches 

in the M.B.A. program at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill’s 
Kenan-Flagler Business School. He is the 
artistic director of Transactors Improv 
(o., the oldest active improvisational 
theater company in the South. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Daniel Pink, A Whole New Mind: Malcolm 
Gladwell, Blink; up to five essays written 
by Hohn 


Assignments 
(lass journal, reflection papers on three 
theater performances, and a final paper 


—Martin DeWitt 
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From one to two: late stage of HeLa human cell division. 


Trerences In Division 


Mystery of why cells split may be solved 


hile scientists have spent the past 
forty years describing the intricate 
series of events that occur when one 
mammalian cell divides into two, they still 
haven't agreed on how the process begins. 

There are two seemingly contradictory 
theories, which now may be reconciled by 
a third theory proposed by Duke’s Ling- 
chong You, assistant professor of biomed- 
ical engineering. The theory could provide 
insights into cancer, which is marked by 
uncontrolled cell proliferation. 

During proliferation, the DNA within 
the nucleus of a cell makes a copy of itself, 
and the cell then splits into two, each half 
taking with it an exact copy of the genetic 
makeup of the cell. One of the two pre- 
vailing models for explaining cell division 
says that the beginning of division for any 
specific cell is just a random event. The 
second model assumes that there are in- 


trinsic differences that enable some cells 
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to start the process earlier than others. 

You’s team found that a specific gene 
circuit known as Rb-E2F has the ability 
to tell some cells to start dividing while at 
the same time telling other cells to lie low. 

You's team began the experiments by 
taking an identical population of mouse 
cells and then starving them of nutri- 
ents—essentially putting them in a state 
of hibernation. The cells were then given 
nutrients, which caused them to start di- 
viding. Researchers then watched to see 
which cells started the process first. 

“The process is much like what happens 
after a large Thanksgiving meal,” You ex- 
plains. “All the family members sit at the 
table and celebrate by eating a lot of food. 
However, after the meal, some of the fam- 
ily members will go outside and do some- 
thing active, like playing football, while 
others will remain at the table or watch 
the game on television.” 


ordis 
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Dr. Richard Kessel 
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App Awareness 
Droid use 
vulnerable to unknown data 
Sharing 


S May be made less 


ecent years have seen a proliferation in 
smartphones, Internet-enabled devices 
that operate as hybrids of cell phones 
and computers. Users customize their 
phones with apps, software programs in- 
tended to help accomplish various tasks. 
The Motorola Droid, which runs the 
Google Android operating system, was in- 
troduced last year and promised users 
greater flexibility in downloading differ- 
ent kinds of apps from multiple sources. 
But researchers at Duke have found 
that some free apps for the Droid are 
doing more than assisting their users: 
They also are secretly transmitting users’ 
data, such as their phone numbers and 
GPS In the re- 
searchers created an extension to the An- 
droid operating system called TaintDroid 
that will notify users when certain private 
information is being shared. TaintDroid 
was designed in part by Landon Cox ’99, 
assistant professor of computer science, 
and doctoral candidate Peter Gilbert. 
Currently, mobile-phone operating sys- 
tems do offer users some controls to reg- 
ulate whether an app can access private 
information, but Cox and Gilbert say 
these are insufficient. TaintDroid uses a 
scientific technique called “dynamic taint 
analysis” to mark information with a bit 
of computer code called a “taint.” The 
taint stays with the user’s information and 
can be used to track where that informa- 
tion goes. This code allows the system to 
immediately notify users if any unautho- 
rized sharing has occurred. 
TaintDroid is available in prototype 
form, and the researchers are working to 
make it widely available soon. 
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Ventilator Blues 


Root Tips 
There is a Surprising genetic parallel between the development 
of an animal’s spinal column and a plant’s root system, according to 
researchers at Duke’s Center for Systems Biology. 


Patients face serious Obstacles after prolonged ventilation 


riods of time on ventilators, but little is known about what 


(Jesse numbers of critically ill patients spend prolonged pe- 


happens to them after they leave the intensive-care unit. A 
new study by Duke researchers provides some insight, pointing 
to the need for changes in the way that doctors and patients’ fam- 
ilies approach certain cases of end-of-life care. 

Patients who spent an average of three to four weeks on a ven- 


tilator and survived faced severe difficulties in the year after 


UPDATE 


“Hot on the Trail of CO,” 
Duke Magazine, 
July-August 2007 


n late October, the CO, stopped flow- 
ing from the tall plastic towers in 
Duke Forest’s FACE Site, where for 
the past fifteen years, environmen- 


tal scientists have conducted hundreds of 


experiments on the effects of carbon 
dioxide on plant life. The FACE (Free-Air 
CO, Enrichment) Site gave researchers 
the opportunity to study the environ- 
ment under natural conditions instead of 
in greenhouses or labs. 

Duke Magazine reported on one such 
set of experiments conducted by Robert 
Jackson, Nicholas Professor of global 
environmental change and professor of 
biology. Jackson was interested in find- 
ing out how much CO, could be absorbed 
by the trees before they would become 
saturated. 

With CO, levels on the rise, the find- 
ings would help policymakers determine 
how much they could expect trees to 
take care of. (Only about half of the CO, 





emitted goes into the atmosphere now; 
the rest is taken up by plants and the 
oceans.) 

At the FACE Site, air containing an ele- 
vated concentration of C0,—575 parts per 
million, about 200 ppm more than the 
concentration in the surrounding forest— 
was blown into the rings surrounding 
the trees. Jackson measured how much 





being discharged, the study found. During that time, patients 
moved between outpatient-care facilities such as nursing homes 
and rehabilitation centers and the hospital an average of four 
times. Less than 10 percent were able to regain basic functioning 
like being able to dress or eat without assistance. 

Researchers also found that it cost an estimated $3.5 million 
to care for a patient who survived and was able to function on 
his own a year after being ona ventilator for a prolonged period. 


trees grew and the concentration of 
nutrients in the soil. 

He found that extra CO, in the atmos- 
phere causes plants to grow bigger, 
which increases their capacity to absorb 
more CO,—but only to a point. They are 
limited by the amount of water they re- 
ceive and the amount of nitrogen and 
phosphorous in the soil. Over the next 
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By Jeffrey Pollack 


fifty to a hundred years, Jackson says, 
we won't be able to depend on trees to 
capture ever-increasing amounts of C0,. 

But he does see some promise. “Trees 
can help in the short term. They are the 
cheapest tool we have to take CO, out of 
the atmosphere right now.” 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Explorations in Ethics 





If a brain tumor leads a father to molest his 
stepdaughter (an actual case), can he be held 
morally or legally responsible for his actions? 


A forty-year-old Virginia father and teacher 
led a fairly normal heterosexual sex life 
until 2000, when he began collecting child 
pornography and, eventually, proposi- 
tioned his stepdaughter. After being con- 
victed of child molestation, he began 
experiencing headaches and a loss of coor- 
dination, leading to a diagnosis of a brain 
tumor. When the tumor was removed, his 
problematic behavior disappeared. He was 
eventually allowed to go home to his fam- 
ily. Several months later, the tumor re- 
turned, and so did his unusual behavior. 

Many people conclude that this man 
was not fully responsible for his miscon- 
duct. I agree, but this judgment illustrates 
a conflict. All desires and actions are 
driven by various brain processes. Why is 
an individual responsible when a “normal” 
brain condition causes an act but not when 
a tumor Causes an act? 

Complicating the issue is the role of con- 
scious will and its bearing on responsibility. 
In both law and morals, we normally excuse 
people whose acts are not caused by their 
conscious choices, such as sleepwalkers. The 
question is whether the excuse granted to 
sleepwalkers really applies to us all more 
often than we think. Surprisingly, recent re- 
search suggests that conscious choice plays 
a smaller role in our actions than most peo- 
ple assume. In particular, it often comes 
after brain activity that initiates bodily 
movements, and many researchers conclude 
that the conscious choice does not cause the 
movement. That conclusion raises the dis- 
turbing questions of whether and how we 
can ever really be responsible for anything. 

In the end, the issue of responsibility is 
both scientific and moral. Scientists dis- 
cover fascinating information that can re- 
veal how much and what kind of control 
we have over our actions, but then philoso- 
phers and legal scholars need to determine 
how much and what kind of control is 
enough to justify holding someone morally 
or legally responsible. 

—Walter Sinnott-Armstrong 


Sinnott-Armstrong is Chauncey Stillman 


Professor in practical ethics in the philosophy 
department and the Kenan Institute for Ethics. 
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Hardly Hogwash 
Pilot project to capture methane gas, address greenhouse 
effect 


uke and regional utility company Duke Energy are working together to turn 
|) waste into power, while at the same time, offsetting carbon consump- 
tion. 

In early fall, construction began on a prototype system for capturing methane 
gas that was planned and is being built with support from the university, the en- 
ergy company, and state and federal agencies. The $1.08 million system is being 
built at Loyd Ray Farms, a 9,000-head hog farm in Boonville, North Carolina. 

Under normal circumstances, waste from the hog-processing operation goes 
into a lagoon, where it emits methane gas into the environment. This system 
captures the gas after the waste goes through a lined and covered anaerobic di- 
gester and a lined aeration basin. 

Methane gas contributes twenty-one times as much greenhouse gas as does car- 
bon dioxide. But unlike carbon dioxide, methane is an efficient fuel source. Gas 
collected from the digester will be used 
to run a turbine that will generate up to 
639 megawatt-hours of energy a year. 
Methane is burned to power a turbine 
in the same way burning gasoline 
pumps pistons in an internal combus- 
tion engine. 

Capturing the methane also will cre- 
ate carbon-offset credits for the university and generate renewable energy credits 
for Duke Energy. 

In exchange for participating in the experimental pilot project, farmer Loyd 
Bryant, who switched from raising tobacco and beans to hog farming in 1998, 
will keep the infrastructure at no cost. After ten years, he will own the system 
free and clear. 


Gas collected from the digester will 
be used to run a turbine that will 
generate up to 639 megawatt-hours 
of energy a year. 





Waste not: Experimental project will transform hog byproduct into a fuel source. 






Rice Diet? 





Climate change will hamper staple crop’s production 


of food, but rising temperatures asso- 

ciated with global climate change may 
diminish the amount of rice available for 
harvest. An international team that in- 
cluded Duke researcher Jeffrey R. Vincent, 
Clarence F. Korstian Professor of forest eco- 
nomics and management at the Nicholas 


Ler is the world’s most popular source 


School of the Environment, reports that a 
decline in rice production will mean more 
people will slip into poverty and hunger. 

Three billion people eat rice every day, 
and more than 60 percent of the 1 billion 
poorest and most undernourished people 
who live in Asia depend on rice as their 
staple food. 


Weight in the Workplace 


Loss in on-the-job productivity is most significant cost of obesity 


public-health crisis in recent years, and 

many researchers have studied how 
much the epidemic costs workers and busi- 
nesses. For the most part, the re- 


Dis obesity rates have precipitated a 


searchers have looked at the —— 


extent to which health condi- 
tions caused or worsened by 
obesity have hurt employ- 
ers, either by increases in 
medical expenditures or in 
time absent from work. 

But a new study led by 
Eric Finkelstein, deputy di- 
rector for health services and 
systems research at Duke-Na- 
tional University of Singapore, = 
found that lost productivity on 
the job caused by health problems associ- 
ated with obesity is a more significant cost 
than increased medical spending and days 
missed combined. 

Lost productivity during the workday 
was measured and quantified based on an 
earlier study by another research team that 
examined a number of criteria. Re- 


searchers looked at how much time it took 
all employees to start working after arriv- 
ing at the workplace; how often the em- 
ployees lost their concentration or repeated 
a job; and whether they worked more 
slowly than usual, felt fatigued, or 

did nothing at all. 
Among employees who were 
obese, Finkelstein found that 
lost productivity due to health 
problems during the work- 
day accounted for as much as 

56 percent of the total cost 

of obesity for women and 68 

percent for men. With a 

burgeoning obese population 
in the U.S., the study has impor- 
tant implications for employers, as they 
may face increasing costs to insure full- 
time workers. 

Finkelstein recommends that employers 
encourage a culture of wellness and provide 
economic and other incentives to employ- 
ees who show clear signs of improving 
their health by losing weight, maintaining 
a healthy weight, and exercising. 
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In Brief 


@ Terrie Moffitt, Knut Schmidt-Nielsen 
professor of psychology and neuro- 
science, has been named to the board 
of trustees of the Nuffield Foundation, 
which funds research in social policy 
and science, technology, engineering, 
and mathematics education. 


w Miguel Nicolelis, Anne W. Deane 
Professor of neuroscience, received a 
2010 National Institutes of Health 
Director's Pioneer Award. The award 
will provide funding for Nicolelis to 
continue his groundbreaking work in 
the development of technology that 
creates interfaces between brains and 
machines. 


m Joseph W. St. Geme III, James B. 
Duke Professor of pediatrics and chair 
of the pediatric department, was 
elected to the Institute of Medicine in 
recognition of his contributions to the 
advancement of medical science, health 
care, and public health. 


m The Duke Sports Medicine Center 
has been named an accredited FIFA 
Medical Centre of Excellence by soc- 
cer’s international governing body— 
one of only twelve centers worldwide. 
FIFA accredits medical centers to en- 
sure that soccer players will obtain the 
best possible care. 


w The Fuqua School of Business has 
launched the Center for Energy, De- 
velopment, and the Global Environ- 
ment, aimed at preparing businesses to 
meet the global demand for energy, re- 
sources, and improved quality of life. 
Richard Larrick, William and Sue 
Gross Research Fellow and professor of 
marketing, will serve as the center’s 
faculty director, and Daniel Vermeer, 
lead partner in Duke’s Corporate Sus- 
tainability Initiative, will serve as ex- 
ecutive director. 
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Kathleen Welsh-Bohmer ’79 


Director, Bryan Alzheimer’s Disease Research Center 
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It's been twenty-five years since medical researchers came to an 
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cure. Those with family members affected by the disease have seen 
good news and bad news this year: Promising research points to 

id atm eley-+-1] 0)] 11 ave) m=t-1al(-1amelt-le|aley-i-ym 0] 6] at- Maal-](e) aa l-]8-tr-}e-le[-melaulomaat=] 
was shut down because the therapy was found to be ineffective. 
Kathleen Welsh-Bohmer ’79, director of Duke’s Joseph & Kathleen 
Bryan Alzheimer’s Disease Research Center, puts the recent findings 


in perspective. 


Do we know what causes Alzheimer’s 
disease? 


We're not entirely sure, although we 
have a lot of information. 

We know that genes we inherit can 1n- 
fluence our susceptibility to Alzheimer’s 
disease. Some extraordinarily rare genes 
have been identified that can cause the 
illness in some families, but those genes 
account for less than | percent of the 
cases that we see clinically. 

We expect that Alzheimer’s disease is 
a chronic illness that occurs over 
decades, probably beginning in middle 
age, and continuing on a slow, indolent 
course for many years. The genes we in- 

herit inter- 


f : ‘ ; j act with 

Alzheimer’s disease is not normal aging. It’s shintesehar 
affecting 5.3 million Americans and, by 2050, _ we're ex- 
posed to 


is expected to affect 15 million Americans. 
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in everyday 
life as well 
as medical conditions, which together 
can result in progressive brain compro- 
mise and loss of cells that are related 

to the appearance of Alzheimer’s 
symptoms. 


And there’s still no cure? 


That’s correct. We don’t currently have 
a cure. 

What we do know is that there’s 
tremendous variation in terms of the age 
that people develop the illness and how 
quickly the illness may progress. Vari- 
ous health conditions may accelerate or 
protect against or slow down the course 
of the illness. We can treat some of the 
risk factors, such as heart disease and 





hypertension, to try to maintain optimal 
brain health. 


It seems as if every week there’s a 
new food or lifestyle choice touted as 
preventing Alzheimer’s. Is there any 
validity to these? 


Recently there was a forum held by the 
National Institutes of Health to examine 
evidence about prevention of Alzheimer’s 
disease, and the current information is 
that these approaches do not stop the ill- 
ness. But it certainly doesn’t hurt to try. 
Getting physical exercise is good 
for brain health and so are things like 
engaging one’s intellect or socializing. 
These habits are associated with good, 
all-around physical and emotional 
health, even if they ultimately prove 
not to prevent Alzheimer’s specifically. 


A recent late-stage clinical trial for an 
Alzheimer’s drug therapy was canceled 
because the drug was ineffective. Can you 
talk a bit about that? 


This was a big disappointment. The hy- 
pothesis was that the abnormal accumu- 
lation of amyloid protein was creating 
this gunk in the brain, basically clog- 
ging brain circuits and causing cell 
death. By targeting treatments that 
would eliminate this accumulation, you 
could prevent the neuron destruction 
that was occurring. 

The particular drug that was devel- 
oped was designed to do exactly that. 
Unfortunately, it was not effective in 
slowing down the clinical expression of 
Alzheimer’s disease. The trial was done 
in patients who already had clear diag- 


noses, and it may be that the compound, 
if it was effective, was started too late. 


Do you think there’s a lack of awareness 
in our country about Alzheimer’s disease? 


Our country has been very slow to real- 
ize that we have a national epidemic on 
our hands. It’s a late-onset illness, so a 
lot of what’s been seen with Alzheimer’s 
has been chalked up to the effects of 
normal aging. But Alzheimer’s disease 
is not normal aging. It’s affecting 5.3 
million Americans and, by 2050, is ex- 
pected to affect 15 million Americans. It 
currently costs our nation $172 billion 
annually, and the toll on families and in- 
dividuals affected by the illness, losing 
the very essence of what makes us sensi- 
tive humans, is a national tragedy. 


Why is the cost of Alzheimer’s care 
$0 high? 


The individual who’s losing the ability 
to function independently will require 
not only ongoing medical care but also 
the services of a caregiver. Often that 
means a family member—either a 
spouse or an adult child—who needs to 
be available to take care of the individ- 
ual around the clock, meaning lost 
wages. And this is an illness that can 
last anywhere from ten years to many 
more than that, sometimes decades. 


Can you tell me a little about the current 
push to have new criteria for making a 
diagnosis of Alzheimer’s disease? 


We used to diagnose the illness once 
people were very clearly affected and im- 


Telltale signs: MRI of elderly patient shows generalized cortical 
atrophy (green areas) in the medial temporal lobe/hippocampus 
region, consistent with Alzheimer’s disease. 


paired, whereas we're now able to make 
the diagnosis much earlier. 

The new criteria, still under develop- 
ment, break the illness into three differ- 
ent stages: the latent, or silent, stage; 
the preclinical, or prodromal, early 
symptomatic stage; and then the fully 
expressed dementia stage. Diagnosis at 
each of these stages is based on clinical 
characteristics but also includes labora- 
tory and biomarker findings that can fa- 
cilitate or augment the diagnosis, which 
is particularly important in the very 
early symptomatic stage. 

As is the case with many chronic ill- 
nesses, if we're able to identify people 
very early in the course of the disease, 
then we can target our drug treatments 
at the triggering events and potentially 
prevent Alzheimer’s altogether. 


Can you predict whether a person will 
get Alzheimer’s before he or she starts 
exhibiting symptoms of memory loss? 


This has been a really exciting time in 
the development of diagnostic tools. Re- 
cent investigations examined specific 
proteins within the cerebrospinal fluid 
that have been found to be associated 
with Alzheimer’s disease. The hypothe- 
sis is that levels of these particular pro- 
teins, amyloid and tau, which 
accumulate within the brain and cannot 
be cleared, could be measured within 
the cerebrospinal fluid, reflecting what’s 
going on in the brain. What has been 
recently shown is that the ratio of these 
key proteins is highly predictive of indi- 
viduals who are developing the illness. 
It’s not a perfect test yet, so it can’t be 
used as a basis for treating patients. But 
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certainly it’s a very important finding 
that will advance our ability to develop 
therapies to be used in the early stages of 
Alzheimer’s disease before the symptoms 
are even clinically manifest. 


What’s particularly promising in 
Alzheimer’s research? 


I think the promising areas have come 
from both our successes and our failures, 
which have caused us to look at this dis- 
ease differently in biological terms, and 
we re now finding new, potentially ex- 
citing ways to preserve brain function. 
Some novel therapeutics that are under 
clinical development right now may 
have the potential to be used in midlife 
or later to prevent the illness. 

The new developments in brain imag- 
ing are also very exciting and very help- 
ful. They provide an early glimpse into 
the brain to see what's happening with 
the neural circuits that are involved with 
the illness. The technique is based on 
imaging the abnormal proteins that 
collect in the brain. We've developed 
chemical tags that bind to the amyloid 
and contain a fluorescent compound, 
which allows us to visualize areas in the 
brain that show a high accumulation of 
this abnormal protein. 

I think that’s encouraging and will 
provide us with tools to better diagnose 
the illness early and intervene early. 


This interview was conducted, condensed, and 


edited by Aaron Kirschenfeld. 
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The Science of Stargazing 


An evening under the night sky 


t’s growing dark, and Ronen Plesser 

can't find his keys. Eight students 

wait patiently by a shed next to an 

open field. Plesser walks the hundred 

yards back to the parking area, opens 

all the doors to his SUV, and climbs 
inside. The light comes on. Time passes. 
The doors slam shut, and the light goes 
off. Plesser walks back to the group. He’s 
moving quickly, muttering to himself; he 
still can’t find his keys. He bends down 
to pick up his backpack, and wouldn't 
you know it, there they are, right there on 
the ground. 

Plesser, an associate professor of physics 
and mathematics, may have trouble locat- 
ing terrestrial objects, but he has no prob- 
lem finding the stars in the sky: For the 
past eight years, he’s been running astron- 
omy classes, regular public demonstra- 
tions, and other science outreach-education 
sessions at the Duke Teaching Observatory. 
The observatory, which opened in 2002, is 
located on an isolated stretch of road in 
Duke Forest, and tonight it’s the gathering 
place for a group organized by the Out- 
post, a student-affairs organization that 
loans bikes on campus but also puts to- 
gether outdoor excur- 
sions. The students have 
signed up for a night of 6 M 
stargazing and are eager VY 
to get to the telescope. 

Plesser uses his newly 
recovered keys to open the shed. He pulls 
out two carts, each wobbling under the 
weight of a big wooden box. Without ex- 
planation, he asks the group to wheel 
them out to the field. 

A narrow path intersects a C-shaped 
path that runs three-quarters of the way 
around a grassy level spot. Nine chest- 
high posts are spaced along its arc. The 
group lets out a number of variations on 
“that’s it?” Apparently, when the idea of 
an astronomical observatory enters the 
mind of a student these days, visions of a 
silo-like bright-white behemoth are what 
they see. “It doesn’t look like Mount Palo- 
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mar,” Plesser says, referring to Cal-Tech’s 
now-iconic observatory near San Diego. 
The telescopes there feed into a computer 
screen, he explains, adding in a jocular 
but paternal tone (he is the father of five), 
“You want to look at a monitor? You can 
do that in your dorm room!” 

The telescopes—they’re the things 
being lugged on the carts—are fitted on 
top of the posts. Plesser sets up two of 
them for the evening’s viewing. It’s three 
nights before a full moon, so the sky is 
bright, meaning it will be harder to see 
fainter stars, but the lunar surface will be 
easy to see. The telescopes, which weigh 
about eighty pounds each, are computer- 
aided, and they take a few minutes to boot 
up. While this is happening, Plesser 
points out Cassiopeia. From there, he 
points left and then straight up: Polaris— 
the North Star—the fixed point in the 
sky of the northern hemisphere and the 
tip of the handle on the Little Dipper. 

He moves on to the Autumn Triangle, 
visible directly overhead. One of the stars 
in the triangle, Deneb, forms the tail end 
of the constellation Cygnus, the swan. 
Plesser says this is his favorite constella- 





mind is blown.” 


tion because he can make out its shape so 
easily. 

Plesser, who has taught at Duke for 
thirteen years, didn’t start out as an as- 
tronomer, and professionally, he still 
isn’t—the university does not have a ded- 
icated professor of astronomy or astro- 
physics. He studies string theory. But 
while bringing up his children, he gave 
the occasional educational demonstration 
in their elementary-school classes. He no- 
ticed that the cosmos, which had always 
fascinated him, was the best, and most 
immediate, way to get kids interested in 
science. 


One thing led to another, and soon he 
was leading school groups up the stairs of 
the physics building to use the rooftop tel- 
escopes there. But the increase in use, along 
with expansion at the medical center that 
made it harder to see the stars at night, led 
Plesser, in partnership with administrators, 
to create the observatory space. 

Back in the field, the students are look- 
ing through the telescope at Albireo, a bi- 
nary star. To the naked eye, it appears to 
be one entity, but with magnification, 
two stars are clearly visible. One is bright 
yellow, the other a faint blue. This leads 
to a discussion of what space is made of. 
Plesser explains that it is mostly a void, 
but that stars consist of about 90 percent 
hydrogen. More questions follow, and 
Plesser asks whether the students are sure 
they want to hear the whole story. They 
do, and so he launches into the Big Bang 
theory, talking about cosmic dust, the 
ever-expanding universe, dark matter, su- 
pernovas, gamma rays.... 

“My mind is blown,” says one student. 

Plesser points the telescope at a ring 
nebula, which the students can barely 
make out, and then at the Hercules Glob- 
ular Cluster, a grouping of hundreds of 
thousands of stars in the spherical halo of 
our galaxy, approximately 25,000 light 
years away. The students visit the tele- 
scope one by one. “Ooohhh!” 

Next up is Jupiter. The 
galaxy’s biggest gas giant lost 
one of its two telltale bands in 
May, after a climatic event. 
Tonight, all four moons— 
Callisto, Europa, Ganymede, 
and Io, which were first sighted by 
Galileo and originally designated the 
Medicean Stars, in honor of his patrons, 
the Medicis—are visible. They are 
arranged in what appears to be a straight 
line, two on either side of the planet. 

Plesser redirects the telescope. “What's 
that?” a student asks. 

“That blue thing?” Plesser answers. 

povealn.g 

“That's Uranus.” 

Although smaller than Jupiter, it is still 
vivid—and a bright pastel blue. 

Plesser has written a couple of primary- 
school science curricula that incorporate 


Surprise in the skies: Plesser directs viewers to celestial wonders. 


astronomy, and he seems to relish teach- 
ing about the stars to students of all ages. 
An adult amateur astronomy group from 
Chapel Hill also makes use of the obser- 
vatory, and, at times, Plesser has devoted 
as much as 30 percent of his waking hours 
to coordinating visits and serving as on- 
site instructor. The immediacy of the ex- 
perience stokes a curiosity in almost all 
observers that is fundamental to science, 
he says. “It shows that the world is worth 
trying to comprehend.” 

During the winter months, when 
Plesser teaches Physics 55—he calls it 
“astronomy for poets’—teacher and stu- 


dents are able to form a stronger bond. 
“We have a great relationship precisely 
because we're all out there freezing our 
butts off,” he says, only half joking. 

It’s warm on this late-summer night, 
three nights before the autumnal equinox. 
After an hour and a half of standing in the 
middle of a field, the students are begin- 
ning to fidget; they discuss homework 
and answer cell-phone calls. Plesser fixes 
the telescope on the moon, our nearest ce- 
lestial neighbor. Unlike the distant faint 
stars, it fills the eyepiece with an over- 
whelming brightness. T 
vast craters—nearly 53 miles in diameter, 


no, one of its 
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with walls more than two miles high—is 
visible in high relief. The students wait- 
ing for their turn hover eagerly. Plesser 
points out the Sea of Tranquility, the site 
of the first moon landing. “Ooohhh!” 

Clouds begin to roll in, and Plesser de- 
cides tonight’s session has come to an end. 
“This is the universe’s way of telling me 
it’s time to go home and have dinner,” he 
says. It’s nearly ten o'clock. Plesser packs 
up and, keys in hand, locks the telescopes 
in the shed. He drives the students out of 
the forest and back to campus. 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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By BRIDGET BOOHER 


oday’s college students have 

no interest in dating, seek 

physical intimacy through 

random sexual encounters, 

and consider drunken promis- 
cuity the social norm on campus. That’s 
been the dominant narrative reported by the 
mainstream media, by college task forces on 
student life, and, in many cases, by students 
themselves. Duke undergraduates in partic- 
ular have received inordinate scrutiny for 
their sex lives. 1 Am Charlotte Simmons, a 
novel by Duke parent Tom Wolfe, depicts a 
campus setting believed by most observers 
and critics to be based on Duke (though he’s 
claimed otherwise). In the book, an innocent 
young woman is debauched by the toxic dy- 
namics of a predominant social (and sexual) 
order ruled by Greeks, athletes, and spoiled, 
spiteful rich girls. 

In 2006, at the height of the lacrosse de- 
bacle, a salacious Ro//ing Stone article, “Sex 
and Scandal at Duke,” described the univer- 
sity as a place where “traditional intercourse 
is common, and oral sex nearly ubiquitous, 
regarded as sort of a form of elaborate kiss- 
ing that doesn’t really mean very much.” 
And in October, a young alumna’s raunchy 
rankings of her (mostly) drunken sexual 
conquests became national news. 

Duke social scientists $. Philip Morgan 
and Suzanne Shanahan had heard the rhet- 
oric and reports of damage wrought by the 
so-called hookup culture, where hooking 
up is generally understood to be a physical 


encounter that may or may not include sex- 
ual intercourse. Neither Shanahan’s nor 
Morgan’s research focuses on the social re- 
lationships of college students. Morgan, the 
Norb F. Schaefer Professor of international 
studies and professor of sociology, is an au- 
thority on how structural and cultural fac- 
tors contribute to variations in global 
fertility rates across populations. Shanahan 
is associate director of the Kenan Institute 
for Ethics and an associate research profes- 
sor of sociology; her research interests in- 
clude corporate social responsibility, the 
effects of immigration on racial violence, 
and ethical crises in business, higher edu- 
cation, organized religion, and the military. 

Still, as social scientists interested in be- 
havioral currents within specific groups of 
people, they couldn’t help noticing that 
none of the dire reports about today’s dis- 
solute youth provided substantive, quan- 
titative data to support their claims. 

“When we looked at how academic sur- 
veys of the hookup culture were con- 
ducted, we found that they were being 
done in a way that was nonrepresentative 
of the overall student population,” says 
Morgan. “Often it would be student vol- 
unteers handing out surveys to classes on 
sex and sexuality. Or the surveys would 
ask, Have you ever hooked up? without 
defining what that means.” 

Furthermore, the few surveys that had 
been done only asked about students’ be- 
havior once they arrived at college. Shana- 
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han says she and Morgan suspected that 
there were patterns of behavior that began 
in high school (or earlier). “We were curi- 
ous about a trajectory of behavior over 
time,” she says. “Were people coming to 
campus with a set of behaviors and contin- 
uing them, or, as some people believe, were 
students showing up innocent and becom- 
ing ‘corrupted’ by what they encountered?” 

So Morgan and Shanahan designed an 
online survey that they distributed in No- 


-yerb hook up 


+ 4 Avseflly ambiguus phrase that can imply more ( 


children and whether they planned to re- 
main faithful to their future spouse. 

More than 75 percent of students re- 
sponded, a significantly high rate indicating 
results that are statistically representative of 
the general student population, according to 
Morgan and Shanahan. To encourage partic- 
ipation, the survey was distributed via e- 
mail, so students could respond from the 
privacy of their dorm rooms, and respon- 
dents received a nominal payment deposited 


less) 


physical intimacy than actualy occured. 
~ 1a. Danced provocatively, kissed: ‘I hooked up with a hot guy 


at Shooters.” 


se: ‘T hooked up with a girl on my hall after a 


vember of 2007. Geared to two cohorts— 
freshmen and seniors—the 162-question 
survey asked a wide range of questions, in- 
cluding general demographic information, 
frequency and amount of alcohol intake, 
Greek and athletic affiliation, academic 
major, and impressions of peer-group be- 
havior. 

There were specific, explicit questions 
about sexual encounters both for those indi- 
cating that they had hooked up and for those 
who said they were in an exclusive romantic 
relationship. The survey also asked about 
post-hookup feelings, sexual satisfaction, 
and feelings of self worth. Finally, the survey 
polled students about their plan for relation- 
ships after graduation, including whether 
and when they planned to marry and have 
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directly into their flex accounts. But Morgan 
observes that people in general are more 
likely to respond to questionnaires that per- 
tain to something that interests them. (By 
comparison, a survey by the Center for In- 
structional Technology on students’ use of 
the Blackboard teaching tool garnered a 26 
percent response rate.) 

What emerges, the researchers say, is a 
portrait of a diverse student body, an image 
that runs counter to the prevailing accounts 
of college life. Approximately one-third of 
all respondents reported that they were in 
exclusive, romantic relationships. Another 
third said they had participated in a 
hookup—which the researchers defined as 
“sexual activity with someone outside of an 
exclusive romantic relationship.” But less 


than one-third of that group had engaged in 

sexual intercourse (the remaining hookups 

didn’t go beyond kissing and fondling, or, 
to use a previous generation's term, making 
out). The final third of respondents reported 

that they neither hooked up nor were in a 

committed relationship. 
Other key findings include: 

¢ Nearly 60 percent of freshmen reported 
that they were still virgins. 

¢ Race and ethnicity play an important 
role. Asian students were the least likely 
to be in a relationship or to have hooked 
up; Asians, blacks, and those who partic- 
ipate regularly in religious activities were 
significantly less likely to hook up than 
white or Latino students. 

¢ Members of Greek organizations were 
much more likely to hook up than non- 
Greeks. (This reflects the senior-class 
respondents only, as the survey was con- 
ducted before rush, and freshmen weren't 
yet in a fraternity or sorority.) Contribut- 
ing to this statistic is the correlation be- 
tween alcohol and hookups, and the fact 
that alcohol consumption among mem- 
bers of Greek organizations is higher than 
in the overall student population. 

¢ Students had bought into the idea that 
hooking up was the behavioral standard. 
Most students estimated that at least half 
of Duke students were active in the 
hookup scene. 

¢ Both men and women in committed re- 
lationships reported the highest level of 
sexual satisfaction and self-esteem, fol- 
lowed closely by those hooking up. (This 
contradicts assertions that hookups per se 
are demeaning to women.) 

e Nearly all respondents plan to marry and 
have children; they said they do not plan 
to hook up after marriage—even when 
there is no chance of getting caught. 
Shanahan admits she was pleasantly con- 

founded by the results. “I had sort of 

bought into the notion that there was some- 
thing about the campus culture that was 
damaging to young people who came into 
it,” she says. “At the same time, part of my 
frustration with what I was hearing and 
reading was that the conclusions were based 
on selective stories. Well, if you're looking 
at a predefined problem—and you define 
hooking up as a problem, which is how 
many journalistic accounts approach it— 
then you are going to go out and find peo- 
ple who illustrate the worst of that 
problem. So we saw all this hysteria about 
hooking up, but when you look at the data, 
you get a much more subtle and informed 
picture of what people are actually doing.” 

Morgan, an empiricist by nature, was less 


surprised. “If there’s one lesson I’ve learned 
in my career, when you look at the data, 
things haven't changed as much as people 
think they have. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
there was a lot of acceptability around sex- 
ual experimentation. People had one-night 
stands. A significant number of Baby 
Boomers were pregnant when they got mar- 
ried, so premarital sex is not new. There’s 
historical and cultural continuity to these 
contemporary behaviors.” 


he survey generated a wealth 

of data, from the influence of 

religion in students’ lives 

(nearly 40 percent of stu- 

dents say it is very impor- 

tant to them) to criteria used 
for selecting a romantic or hookup partner. 
Some conclusions confirm results of other, 
less data-driven studies—students who 
drink hook up more often than those who 
do not, and students gravitate to friends 
and peer groups that share their standards 
of social behavior. 

While there is some overlap among the 
three categories of relationships, Shana- 
han’s hunch that past behavior can predict 
future behavior proved correct. Freshmen 
who had hooked up in high school were 
more likely to hook up once they got to 
Duke, for example. And students who had 
friends in exclusive, long-term relation- 
ships were more likely to be in an exclusive 
relationship themselves. 

Senior Lindsey Wallace started dating her 
boyfriend, Tony Tomasello, when both were 
high-school juniors in Greenville, South 
Carolina. When it became clear that the 
two would attend different colleges—he en- 
rolled in the University of South Carolina 
Upstate in Spartanburg—they decided to 
stay together, despite the difficulty of dis- 
tance. “We knew it would 
be hard,” she says, “but we ¢« 
decided to make it work.” 

Wallace says her first se- 
mester at Duke was by far 
the most difficult socially. 

At the time she didn’t 
drink, and she was turned 
off by the alcohol-fueled fraternity scene 
that lured many of her classmates. “Every- 
one goes crazy freshman year,” she says. 
“There’s an intoxication of freedom because 
kids are away from home for the first time 
without their parents. I think that happens 
at every college.” 

A Benjamin N. Duke Scholar and Tru- 
man Scholarship recipient who is pursuing 
a double major in political science and psy- 
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Data for freshmen and seniors show roughly one-third of students are in exclusive relationships, another third participated ina 
hookup—defined as some sort of sexual activity outside of a romantic relationship—and final third participated in neither; 


seniors are more likely to be in a relationship than freshmen. 


chology, Wallace sought out like-minded 
peers as she acclimated to college life. “Most 
of my friends are in committed relation- 
ships,” she says. “Some are still with people 
they were dating in high school, and some 
are in relationships with people they met 
here. I would estimate that 70 percent of 
my friends are in committed relationships.” 

She says that she and her friends, most of 
whom are applying to graduate school, put 


Part of college life is experimentation, but the notion 
that they walk in here one way and the culture 
dramatically changes their behavior is not true.” 


a high priority on academics and volunteer- 
ing or service work. In addition to her 
course work, Wallace became president of 
a student organization dedicated to animal 
welfare and volunteers with an organization 
that helps recovering addicts with job and 
personal skills. On weekends, when she and 
her friends have free time to socialize, she 
says, they go out dancing as a group or at- 
tend Duke University Union events. 
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As the fall semester got under way, Wal- 
lace was completing her application for the 
Rhodes Scholarship; if selected, she and 
Tomasello have agreed he will accompany 
her to Oxford while she pursues a joint de- 
gree in public policy studies and law. 

While Wallace and Tomasello have been 
able to maintain a long-term, long-distance 
romance, the elongated education and ca- 
reer process for today’s twenty-somethings 
makes it more difficult 
for many in their genera- 
tion to do both. Like 
Wallace, sophomore 
Michael Kahn dated off 
and on in high school, 
but he and his girlfriend 
decided not to stay to- 
gether when they were admitted to differ- 
ent colleges. 

As generations before him have done, 
Kahn engaged in fairly typical first-year stu- 
dent activities—going to parties, testing 
his own limits, making dozens of new 
friends in a short period of time, and ob- 
serving the rituals of his peer group, in- 
cluding treks to parties and off-campus 
night clubs such as Shooters I, a notorious 
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Durham hotspot. Like spring-break trips 
to Myrtle Beach, Shooters I is one of those 
seedy destinations that seem both to repel 
and attract students in equal measure. 

“Alcohol plays a big part in inhibiting 
your ability to make a good decision,” says 
Kahn. “There’s no way around that. So I 
think a lot of hookups that happen early in 
the year, especially for freshmen, are due to 
alcohol.” Buc Kahn says he realized fairly 
early on in his freshman year that the party 
scene wasn't for him—and that many of his 
peers felt the same way. “By 
the time you come back 
for spring semester, you've 
had your fun. And I think 
that’s when people start to 
look for more serious, long- 
term relationships.” 

That’s what happened to 
him. Kahn’s best friend 
had begun dating a classmate, and 
Kahn realized he aspired to a sim- 
ilar relationship with someone 
who shared his desire for a partner- 
ship based on mutual respect, 
compatible goals, and relaxed fa- 
miliarity. “I wanted what my 
friend had,” he says. 


na culture saturated with images of 

sexuality—from steamy, Britney Spears- 

inspired dance routines on Glee! to teen 

mothers turned reality television stars— 
remaining a virgin into one’s twenties (or 
later) might seem anachronistic. 

But more young adults are choosing to re- 
main virgins than purveyors of pop culture 
might lead you to believe. According to the 
most recent data compiled by the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention and the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
the percentage of high-school students who 
have engaged in sexual intercourse has de- 
clined from 54.1 percent in 1991 to 46 percent 
in 2009. 

At Duke, the number of students who are 
virgins when they matriculate may be even 
higher. In a survey of social relationships ad- 
ministered by Duke sociologists Philip Morgan 


and Suzanne Shanahan in the fall of 2007, 63 percent of freshmen and 31 percent of seniors 
reported that they’d never had sexual intercourse. Using the survey data, sociology grad- 
uate student Wendy Brynildsen A.M. 10 worked with Morgan, her graduate adviser, to 


explore the behaviors and attitudes of these students. 


Brynildsen’s analysis revealed that “women are more likely to be virgins than men, 
freshmen are more likely to be virgins than seniors, and Asian students are more likely 
to be virgins than white students.” Those who consider themselves deeply religious are 


"or those who embrace the hookup 
= scene, a multitude of factors can 

be at play. From a demographic 
standpoint, young people are de- 
laying marriage, so for most college stu- 
dents, and particularly those at elite 
institutions like Duke, pursuing jobs and 
careers 1S a top priority. 

“There’s a new emerging adulthood be- 
tween being an adolescent and being an 
adult,” says Morgan. “So if you are a college 
student who plans to get married in their 


“Students are making deliberate choices about their 
behaviors, whether that is choosing to hook up or be 
ina committed relationship or remain a virgin.” 





Choosing Celibacy 


Study reveals a surprising trend 


late twenties or early thirties, hooking up 
is indicative of wanting to be ina relation- 
ship and be sexually active, but not being 
ready to be married.” 

A New York Times Magazine article pub- 
lished this past August outlined some of the 
significant differences between the current 
generation and its predecessors. Author 
Robin Marantz Henig noted that “two- 
thirds spend at least some time living with 
a romantic partner without being married. 
And marriage occurs later than ever. The 
median age at first mar- 
riage in the early 1970s, 
when the baby boomers 
were young, was twenty- 
one for women and 
twenty-three for men; by 
2009 it had climbed to 
twenty-six for women 
and twenty-eight for 
men, five years in a little more 
than a generation.” 

Shanahan notes that she has 
heard from students whose par- 
ents have made it very clear that 
college is not the place to court 
a prospective spouse. “I recently 
had one student, a senior, tell me 


Virgins do hook up, but they engage in sex- 
ual activities that do not include sexual in- 
tercourse. 

Jennifer Blocker, a sophomore, took a 
vow of purity in high school and did not 
date. “| consider dating as an interview for 
marriage, and I’m not ready for that. So why 
Stress out about it when you have ten ex- 
tracurricular things you're doing in addition 
to school?” she says. Raised a Baptist, she 
is active in several campus Christian groups 
and is an aspiring actress who hopes one 
day to win an Academy Award. 

Most of her friends are also virgins, she 
says, with some still dating high-school 
boyfriends. She says she has never felt com- 
pelled to join in the hookup culture because 
“first of all, you don’t know who that person 
hooked up with, and, second of all, it’s not 
a good way to start a relationship.” 


Like the majority of Duke students, Blocker got the impression when she arrived on 
campus that most of her peers were engaging in random hookups. “I would hear about 
people going to parties and hooking up. | thought everyone was having sex. It wasn’t 


until sophomore year that | realized that hooking up didn’t necessarily mean sex.” 


more likely to be virgins than those who don’t. So are students who drink less often, es- 
chew the hookup culture, and have fewer friends who participate in the hookup culture. 
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Blocker, who cites the longtime union of Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee as her ideal for 
marriage, says she intends to remain a virgin until her wedding day. “! want that white 
dress to mean something.” 


—Bridget Booher 


that she hadn't told her parents she’d been 
in the same relationship for four years be- 
cause her parents would tell her to stop 
wasting her time. In other words, there was 
plenty of time down the road to have a 
boyfriend, and this was not the time. This 
was not the first time I heard this parental 
wotty.” 

Other students say they welcome the 
hookup scene as a way to flaunt their bur- 
geoning sexuality or define their sexual 
identity. One young woman who gradu- 
ated last May said that she became a fix- 
ture on the party/hookup scene—having 
sex with more than a dozen male peers in 
a six-month period—after she discovered 
her boyfriend had been cheating on her. “I 
embraced it wholeheartedly and convinced 
myself I could do it and not have any re- 
grets,’ says the woman, who asked to re- 
main anonymous. “Part of that was my 
belief that having sex with anyone I 
wanted represented true female empower- 
ment. But what I’ve come to realize is that 
true empowerment is having high self-es- 
teem, not seeing how many guys you can 
get. Hookups are adult energy expressed 
in childish ways.” 

Tellingly, when students interviewed for 
this story (not all of whom are included 
here) were asked what they thought of peers 
who have multiple, random sexual partners, 
the word used most frequently was “sad.” 

“It used to be that if a girl slept around, 
she was called a slut, but if a guy slept 
around, he was supposed to be congratu- 
lated,” says Michael Kahn. “But that’s 
changing. Everyone knows who the promis- 
cuous people are. I think most people, men 
and women both, want to be able to look 
themselves in the mirror and respect what 
they see.” 


ecause of reports that hooking up 
was damaging to participants, 
particularly women, Shanahan 
and Morgan designed a set of 
survey questions that focused on feelings 
that students experienced after hooking 
up. As it turned out, the majority of re- 
spondents who had hooked up, including 
those who had sexual intercourse, enjoyed 
the experience. This held true for both 
men and women. A smaller percentage— 
less than 5 percent—expressed some re- 
gret. But as Morgan notes, “You're talking 
about sex here. In some cases they both 
liked it and regretted it. It can be exciting 
and fun but also, ‘Hmm, maybe I 
shouldn’t have done that.’ ” 
“Students are making deliberate choices 


about their behaviors, whether that is 
choosing to hook up or be in a committed 
relationship or remain a virgin,” says 
Shanahan. “Participating in the hookup 
scene doesn’t mean you re deviant, and not 
participating doesn’t mean you re deviant. 
There isn’t a single ‘Duke experience,’ but 
a lot of experiences.” 

Both researchers are quick to say that 
they recognize the potential for harm 


case for students who continued to hook 
up over a period of time.” 

One of the most significant and encour- 
aging things that came out of the study, he 
says, is that “Duke is an incredibly diverse 
place, and that’s healthy. Students are 
going to find their own way. As educators, 
we like to think we are molding the next 
generation, that what we do here will pro- 
foundly shape how these students turn out. 
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Sexual activity in most recent sexual encounter by relationship type, seniors and freshmen combined. 


when one partner thinks a hookup means 
more than the other person or feels coerced 
into doing something that makes him or 
her uncomfortable. The point is, they say, 
that’s not what most students experience. 

This fall, Morgan and Shanahan admin- 
istered a follow-up survey to the students 
who were freshmen in the fall of 2007 and 
to a new cohort of freshmen. Morgan says 
that the goal of the new data collection is 
threefold: to see whether they can replicate 
the results they got the first time (that is, 
to see whether students’ behavior has 
changed since 2007); to look at the trajec- 
tory of behavior over time (to see whether 
people who hooked up in high school and 
early in their college experience continue 
to do so, for example, or whether they shift 
into relationships); and, most important, 
to examine the longer-term effect of hook- 
ing up on self-esteem. “Our current data 
show that relationship behavior was not as- 
sociated with differences in self-esteem in 
men or women,” Morgan says, “but we'll 
be interested to see whether that’s still the 
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But that’s often not the case. Part of college 
life is experimentation. But the notion that 
they walk in here one way and the culture 
dramatically changes their behavior is not 
true. There are lots of cultures here.” 

Sophomore Michael Kahn echoes the 
point. Duke offers a wide range of social 
options, and it’s up to the individual to de- 
cide what feels right for him or her, he 
says. “You can make Duke what you want 
it to be. 

“My advice for a new student would be 
to meet as many people as you can first se- 
mester, because those are the people who 
will become your friends. They will mean 
more to you than some random person you 
hook up with; they'll be the ones you'll 
want to spend your time with—and 
maybe have a relationship with.” | 


What was dating like when you were at Duke? 
Share your experiences: 
www.facebook.com/dukemagazine 
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: s SNAPSHOTS FROM A REVOLUTION 


eceeeoeeees eet 


Genome Sequencing has gone from 
exotic to everyday. Scientists envision endless 
oOossibilities for improving the human condition. 
Scholars grapple with shifting ethical and legal 
norms about biology and identity. Individuals 


weigh the pros and cons of learning 





thelr genetic makeup. Here are the 


stories of a researcher, George Church, and a 
| writer, Barry Yeoman, each of whom 
N has taken an early voyage toward 


genomic discovery—and self-discovery. 
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Geneticist George Church 
is a leader in the study 
of the human genome. 
Exhibit A: George Church. 





BY MARY CARMICHAEL 








efore I sat down to interview George 

Church, Harvard University geneti- 

cist and biochemist, Duke Univer- 

sity alumnus (75), Duke dropout 
Gio el technological and cultural visionary, 
I thought I'd do a little research on him. 

This was a mistake. 

It is impossible, it turns out, to do “a little re- 
search” on George Church. Type his name into 
Google and you get not so much a flow of in- 
formation as a tsunami; practically everything 
you could ever want to know about him is pub- 
licly available. Would you like to see the letter 
Duke sent him when he flunked out of his bio- 
chemistry graduate program? It’s scanned and 
posted on his website. Would you like to read 
his genome—every last A, T, G, and C of it? 
You can find that online, too, along with a link 
to his medical records and a list of conditions he 
has or has had: “heart attack, carcinoma, nar- 
colepsy, dyslexia, pneumonia, motion sickness.” 
If knowing Church’s genetic signature isn’t 


Getting personal: Church, far left, believes widespread sharing of 
genetic information will expedite scientific and medical advancements. 
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enough, his website also features a scan of 
his literal signature, complete with loopy 
flourish at the end. It listed his Social Se- 
curity number, too, until a couple of years 
ago, when his wife told him it might be a 
good idea to keep at least a few things to 
himself. 

Even in the Facebook/Twitter/Tumblr 
era, most people don’t put highly personal 
details like this—especially biological 
ones, such as medical records and genetic 
data—out for the world to see. But for 
Church, the personal is professional. All 
this openness is part of an experiment he’s 
running called the Personal Genome Proj- 
ect (PGP), in which volunteers are having 
their DNA sequenced and making the re- 
sulting genotypes, along with relevant de- 
tails about their lifestyles and medical 
histories (a.k.a., phenotypes), known to 
anyone who's curious. 

The point is to provide a preview of a fu- 
ture when many people know what's in 


personal information of his is on the Web 
because he’s PGP Subject No. |. “George 
is the rare practicing scientist who looks 
outward,” says Misha Angrist, an assistant 
professor at the Duke Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy, who is PGP Subject No. 
4 (yes, his genome and medical data are on 


the Internet, too). “There aren't a lot of 


people developing the technology who are 
also thinking so far downstream about 
what will be done with it.” 

But let’s go upstream for a moment, 
back to Church’s time at Duke—because 
in a sense, that’s where all this started. 
Church was not an ordinary student. A 
computer prodigy as a child, he finished 
his undergraduate degree magna cum 
laude in two years and went straight into 
graduate studies. He found himself so fas- 
cinated by emerging tools for studying and 
visualizing molecules that soon he was 
spending about 100 hours a week in the 
lab and not nearly enough hours in class. 


ecules of RNA, the complement to DNA 
that, among other tasks, helps it make pro- 
tein. (The software is still in use today.) He 
knew exactly where he wanted to go next: 
the lab of Walter Gilbert, a Harvard bio- 
chemist who would soon win the Nobel 
Prize. With Gilbert, Church developed a 
machine that could sequence large 
amounts of DNA—that is, discern the 
order of the four chemical “letters” or nu- 
cleotides (A, T, G, and C for adenine, 
thymine, guanine, and cytosine) that make 
it up. 

DNA is an instruction manual for the 
body's most fundamental processes. Vari- 
ants, or tweaks in the order of the DNA 
letters—a change of an A for a G, say, or 
the loss of a stretch of letters on a given 
chromosome—are a little like typos in that 
manual. Sometimes they don’t make any 
difference; the body can still “read” what 
it’s supposed to do. Other times, the typos 
result in the manufacture of proteins that 





Church’s website listed his Social Security number until 
a couple of years ago, when his wife told him it might be a 
good idea to keep at least a few things to himself. 


their own genes—a future that will be 
possible largely because technology in- 
vented by Church and others has made 
genome sequencing much cheaper than it 
used to be. (In addition to his day job as a 
Harvard genetics professor, Church advises 
or has founded more than twenty biotech 
firms.) The first sequenced human genome 
cost $3 billion. Today, a sequence can be 
had for about $10,000, and in the near fu- 
ture, it will cost less than $1,000. This 
new future will be an astonishingly pro- 
ductive time for medical research, as sci- 
entists begin to sift through and compare 
cheaply obtained genomes to elucidate 
why some people get sick and others stay 
healthy. But it will also be a time of shift- 
ing ethical and legal norms about biology 
and identity, and there may be new risks: 
of genetic information escaping from sup- 
posedly secure databases and winding up 
on the Web, of insurance companies trying 
to use it against patients, of private data 
becoming suddenly, irrevocably public. 
So Church is trying to figure out what 
this new society might look like by simu- 
lating it in miniature with his band of vol- 
unteers and, in the grand tradition of 
self-experimentation, himself. All that 
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Some of his mentors “tried to argue that I 
was somehow special,” he says, but admin- 
istrators drew a hard line: “They said, 
“Yeah, everybody’s special.’ I didn’t partic- 
ularly hold it against anybody, but I guess 
I felt like, “Well, P'm doing science any- 
way; what difference does it make if I don’t 
always go to class?’ That was my immatu- 
rity showing.” And so came the letter 
(“suitable for framing,” Church notes on his 
website) informing him that he had failed 
a course and would have 
to leave campus: “We ... 
hope that whatever prob- 
lems or circumstances 
may have contributed to 
your lack of success in 
pursuing your chosen 
field at Duke will not 
keep you from successful 
pursuit of a productive 
career. 

There was no need to 
worry. Church had al- 
ready sown the seeds of 
his productive career 
during those 100-hour 
weeks at the bench, developing software 
for visualizing the structures of tiny mol- 


don’t perform their biological jobs cor- 
rectly. Variants can also cause the body to 
ramp up or dial back the production of 
many thousands of chemicals crucial to its 
function. This is how genes cause disease, 
influence behavior, and, to some degree, 
make us who we are as individuals. By 
comparing people’s genetic readouts—es- 
pecially by lining up lists of hundreds of 
thousands of genes in many people, side by 
side, and looking for variants that appear 
in some people but not 
in others—scientists can 
start to figure out why, at 
the biochemical level, 
those people differ from 
each other. 


hen Church was first de- 
veloping his technology, 
this sort of comparison 
wasn't feasible. Scientists 
could read DNA, but 
only small stretches of 
letters—sentences and 
paragraphs, not chapters, 
and certainly not entire manuals. It was 
slow, painstaking work that had to be done 


by hand. Church and Gilbert’s automating 
technology (and a similar method called 
Sanger sequencing that would eventually 
overtake it) made it possible to imagine 
reading DNA on a large scale—to dream 
not of sentences but of books. 

By now it was 1984, and a lot of other 
people were thinking about the possibili- 
ties in the human genome. Among them 
were researchers at the U.S. Department of 
Energy, who that year summoned a small 
group of scientists—including Church, by 
far one of the youngest—to Alta, Utah, to 
discuss the prospect of estimating the rate 
at which genetic mutations accumulate in 
the average person under normal circum- 
stances. (They were concerned that the rate 
would be higher in Japanese civilians who 
had survived atom-bomb attacks.) Making 
such an estimate is “barely possible” even 
today, says Church, because to reach statis- 
tical significance requires huge sets of ge- 
netic data from thousands and thousands 
of people, amounts of data that are just 
now starting to become widely available. 
It was an unthinkable goal in 1984. 

“All of us concluded immediately that 
there was no way we could estimate mu- 
tation rates, so we were basically done with 
a three-day meeting in the first ten min- 
utes. We said, ‘Hmmm, what else can we 
do except ski?’ ” says Church. “And then 
we all kind of simultaneously 
said, ‘Hey, we could sequence the 
genome.’ It was like the stupidest 
meeting I’d ever been to suddenly 
turned into a smart one.” 

The Human Genome Project did 
not actually involve sequencing one 
individual’s entire set of chromo- 
somes. Instead, the idea was to make 
a list of nucleotides that would rep- 
resent an “average” person, then use 
it as a sample definition of what the 
human species looks like biochemi- 
cally. Scientists could then go on to 
compare this “reference genome” to 
those of other, real individuals. 

At the time, this was a radical idea. 


Genomics Gets Personal 











uman genetics tends to generate big data 

sets and equally big names. No other field 

except astrophysics has quite so many 

celebrities, researchers who are known 
around the world even to people who don’t follow 
science: James Watson, Francis Collins, Craig Venter. 
What’s the first image that comes to mind when 
you think about the Human Genome Project? 
Maybe it’s a double helix or a chromosome, but 
chances are good that instead it’s a photo of Collins 
and Venter announcing that they had finished the project’s first draft, grinning for the flashbulbs at an 
international press conference broadcast from the White House. 

In the decade since that accomplishment, a new group of molecular-biology rock stars has arisen, 
and many of them are linked in one way or another with the Personal Genome Project. If you like the 
rock-star analogy, you can even think of the PGP as an all-star concert and Here /s a Human Being: At 
the Dawn of Personal Genomics (HarperCollins)—a new book by Misha Anarist, an assistant professor at 
the Duke Institute for Genome Sciences & Policy—as a backstage pass. 

Angrist is the fourth subject in the PGP to have his genome completely sequenced and published on 
the Internet. The book is partly a memoir of this experience. Angrist was well-prepared, intellectually, 
to explore his own DNA: He had earned a Ph.D. studying the genetics of a rare disease and had a 
nephew who, in a cruel stroke of irony, was born with the same illness. 

But even for Angrist, getting sequenced raised a lot of unexpected questions. Would what he 
learned be medically useful to him or his family? Would it put him in danger of losing his health or life 
insurance? Researchers (including some at Duke) had discovered a few genes 


ie 


Angrist: Personal Genome Project Subject No. 4. 


that put people at dramatically higher risk of conditions that can’t be treated, 
= \ j t N such as Alzheimer’s disease. Would he want to find out if he carried those 


genes, or would he be better off not knowing? Here Is a Human Being shows 
how Angrist ended up answering those questions, at least for himself. “The 
lesson | failed to heed, of course, is to be careful what you wish for,” he writes. 
The book, however, also looks outward, bringing together the science of 
DNA sequencing and the stories of how people are incorporating it into mod- 
ern life. Here, for example, is a sentence from chapter nine: “Loeys-Dietz pa- 
tients had mutations in a gene in the same biochemical pathway that causes 
Marfan syndrome, the transforming growth factor beta (TGF beta) pathway.” 
This isn’t necessarily very interesting out of context (unless you're a scientist 
or a patient), but in the book, Angrist uses it to tell the moving story of 
Hugh Rienhoff, who is hunting for the cause of a rare, debilitating disease 
that affects his six-year-old daughter. 
There’s also plenty about George Church 75, the Harvard biochemist and 
geneticist who is the brain behind the PGP. The book will tell you plenty 
about the DNA-analysis technologies that Church and others have in- 








Nothing on its scale had ever been 
done before in biology. Scientists esti- 
mated that it would cost billions, and 
many worried that it would crowd out 
other worthy research that also needed 
funding. But over the next few years, at a 
series of fractious summits—all of which 
Church attended—the Human Genome 
Project crystallized, going from unlikely 
to inevitable. By 1987, the major mission 
of biology at the turn of the millennium 
had been set. 

Since then, genomic sequencing has gone 


vented. But it will also tell you that when Church was seven months old, 

his rather offbeat father strapped him to a small chair, fastened the chair to a tabletop, 
tethered the tabletop to the back of a boat, and took him “waterskiing.” (Church, characteristically, 
finds the story more amusing than alarming: He has a framed photo of the episode sitting on a table 
in his house.) 

Successfully combining highly technical sclence—generally a combination of biochemistry and com- 
puter-powered math—with resonant personal stories is a challenge. Perhaps Angrist’s former work as a 
genetic counselor has given him the necessary tools. Or maybe the key is that unlike some scientific 
celebrities, he seems like a regular, approachable guy. On page two of Here /s a Human Being, he ad- 
mits to having a potbelly, “probably a sign of insulin resistance and determined by genes acting in con- 
cert with ice cream.” 


—Mary Carmichael 
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Cracking your genetic code 





What’s inside: Nucleus of each human cell contains forty-six chromosomes (top left); each chromosome consists of a long coil of DNA, which is made of up of base pairs of the four nucleotides: A 
(adenine) binds with T (thymine), and C (cytosine) binds with G (guanine). If even one base pair is not in the correct sequence in a gene, it can lead to disease. 


from exotic to everyday. The draft of the 
human genome was released in the early 
2000s. (Church helped set up several of the 
centers that did the work.) Many other or- 
ganisms, from the cacao plant to boxer 
dogs to the Tasmanian devil, have been se- 
quenced as well. 

Meanwhile, in his own lab, Church has 
been reinventing the very idea of sequenc- 
ing. Instead of using the automated tech- 
niques he developed in the 1980s, he now 


with genetic material. These then are 
“read” by the Polonator, which causes 
them to light up in different colors de- 
pending on which nucleotides—A, C, T, 
or G—are present. 

The Polonator is what Church is using 
to sequence his PGP volunteers. So far, 
only ten people have undergone analysis 
and then gone public with the results. All 
of them are highly educated with some 
form of expertise in genetics; they include 


health insurers from discriminating on the 
basis of genetic data). And they seem 
pretty comfortable with their relative lack 
of privacy: At a recent conference in Cam- 
bridge, they all sat side-by-side on stage, 
happily taking questions about their expe- 
riences so far. 

But the Personal Genome Project isn’t 
stopping with the first ten participants. 
There’s a broader part of the project that 
requires a separate group of volunteers to 


“George just flummoxed the NIH: ‘Let’s sequence a lot 
of healthy people and see what happens. This was 
oerceived as a totally wacky, beyond-the-pale idea.” 


conducts research using a much cheaper 
machine he developed called the Polona- 
tor. First, scientists pour a solution of 
DNA fragments onto a microscope slide. 
Then they add a polymerase, an enzyme 
necessary for the replication of DNA. The 
enzyme causes each fragment to rebuild it- 
self over and over until the slide is covered 
with millions of miniscule dots called 
“polonies” (polymerase colonies) teeming 
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Duke’s Angrist, the technology investor 
Esther Dyson, and the psychologist/writer 
Steven Pinker. The roster has a high col- 
lective intelligence quotient by design. 
Church felt comfortable asking people to 
reveal their genetic information to the 
world only if he was sure they understood 
what they might be getting into. So far, 
though, all the subjects still have health 
insurance (a law passed in 2008 forbids 


(1) have the protein-making portions of 
their DNA analyzed, (2) offer up a huge 
amount of personal information about 
their health and lifestyles, and (3) sign over 
permission for Church’s group and other 
scientists to use all the data for a wide va- 
riety of research projects. So far, 15,000 
people have signed up. This is stunning, 
given that the project’s recruiting has been 
done almost entirely through news articles 





and word-of-mouth; Church hasn’t been 
plastering subway cars and telephone poles 
with fliers. And unlike volunteers in some 
clinical trials, the 15,000 won't receive any 
financial reward. Their only compensation 
is the information gleaned from their own 
DNA. This aspect of the PGP alone is un- 
usual. Most genetic research projects don’t 
give subjects any access to the data that re- 
sult from the work. 

That 15,000 people have expressed in- 
terest is even more astonishing considering 
what the National Institutes of Health 
thought of the project when Church first 
proposed it. The agency declined to fund 
the work, Church says, partly because of “a 
concern that no one would show up.” (The 
project is paid for by private donations 
from individuals and companies such as 
Google.) Like the Human Genome Proj- 
ect, the Personal Genome Project at its be- 
ginning seemed outlandish in both its 
scope and its open-ended purpose. “George 
just flummoxed the NIH,” says Angrist. 
“ ‘Let’s sequence a lot of healthy people 
and see what happens.’ This was perceived 
as a totally wacky, beyond-the-pale idea. 
What bearing did it have on improving 
health outcomes, curing disease, reducing 
health disparities?” 

The idea of sequencing many healthy 


Christopher Burke 


people has since caught on; in fact, it’s now 
the basis for some of the biggest ongoing 
projects in biology. But Church still has 
some critics who question the fact that his 
volunteers have to sign an unusual docu- 
ment, a form based on a principle called 
“open consent” rather than the “informed 
consent” typically used in medical research. 
PGP participants acknowledge that their 
genetic and health data may be used for 
purposes that are unforeseeable at present. 
They are also told that once the project is 
under way, they Il be asked to publish their 
data on the PGP website. Better that than 
give them a false reassurance of privacy, 
Church says. “The more people you share 
data with, the more likely the data will es- 
cape. And once it escapes, there are many 
different mechanisms by which it can be 
identified.” But some scientists are con- 
cerned that this principle of “open consent” 
could harm the medical and genetic enter- 
prise by scaring people away from trials. 
Still, Church has many supporters, 
among them a young Duke graduate 
named Daniel Vorhaus ’03, who first read 
about him in Scientific American back in 
2006. “I sent him an e-mail that said, ‘Hey, 
I’m in law school, I have a background in 
bioethics, I think this is interesting, is 
there something I can do to help?’ ” says 
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Vorhaus. “And—classic George—he said, 
‘That's great. Can you write a white paper 
to NIH defending the project?’ I probably 
did not have the qualifications to do that 
at the time. But I was interested, I was mo- 
tivated, and I was free.” 

Vorhaus is now the PGP’s legal adviser, 
a job he does in his spare time. Since he 
joined the project, he says, he’s been happy 
to see how some of Church’s ideas have 
gone from out-there to almost main- 
stream. “The notion that people should 
have access to their own raw genetic infor- 
mation—that used to be an extremely 
frowned-upon and controversial notion, 
but it’s been surprising how much accept- 
ance it’s gained in the last couple of years,” 
says Vorhaus. “Now, people see that as a 
right. We squabble over what kind of in- 
terpretation you can do and what kind of 
regulation there should be, but the funda- 
mental framework of the conversation has 
shifted.” 

Now that the cultural shift he envi- 
sioned and enabled is under way, Church 
is taking on other projects that are big 
enough to change society and unusual 
enough to ruffle a few feathers. There’s his 
vision for synthetic biology, including the 
hypothetical construction of “mirror 
life’—organisms that have the reverse 
DNA sequences to those found in nature. 
There’s MAGE, a device that essentially 
speeds up evolution, inducing billions of 
mutations in bacterial populations over the 
course of just a few days, including some 
mutations that could help scientists engi- 
neer bacteria that produce artificial fuels 
or foods. 

And there’s Knome, his personal ge- 
nomics company, which is offering se- 
quencing services to researchers and 
private individuals. It recently picked up a 
celebrity client, Ozzy Osbourne. Knome’s 
researchers probably won't be able to figure 
out exactly why, despite exposing himself 
to who knows how many unhealthy sub- 
stances over the years, Osbourne is still 
alive. But something interesting is bound 
to turn up in his DNA nonetheless. Does 
that project sound a little out-there? Well, 
yes. It’s classic George. a 


Carmichael 01, a member of Duke Maga- 
zine’s Editorial Advisory Board, is a senior 
writer at Newsweek and a Knight Science 
Journalism Fellow at MIT. 


Learn more about the Personal Genome Project and 
view Church’s genomic profile: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Pees - Yourself Geneties 


Survey says: Genetic testing 
yielded unexpected results 
for both Yeoman and his 
dog, Scooter. 


SNAPSHOTS FROM A REVOLUTION 
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flood of scientific research, but also a flurry of commercial 
genetic tests aimed at the curious consumer. A Duke 
Magazine writer suomitted his DNA and gained access 
to a trove of information that purported to reveal where 
his ancestors lived and his risk of becoming obese or 
developing arthritis or cancer. 


hen we adopted Scooter in 2008, 
my partner and I were curious 
about the ancestry of our sleek 
five-month-old puppy. Clearly she 
was a Labrador retriever mix, as 
the Durham County animal shelter had la- 
beled her. She possessed the classic Lab 
muzzle, along with a dense black coat and 
an eagerness to please. But what else was 
she? With that broad forehead and the 
mouthy way she wrestled at the dog park, 
might there be some pit bull in Scooter’s 
background (not that we would mind)? 
If Scooter had come into our lives a few 
years earlier, we would have had to rely on 
educated guesses. That was before the ge- 
netic revolution began flooding the con- 
sumer market with DNA tests. Now, in 
exchange for a blood sample, cheek scrap- 
ing, or vial of saliva, we are promised in- 
sight not only into our own genetic roots, 
but also those of our dogs. Anyone can 
gain access to a trove of information that 
will supposedly reveal where our ancestors 
lived and whether we possess risk markers 
for baldness, obesity, arthritis, or cancer. 
In 2003, the Human Genome Project 
completed the first detailed map of our 
DNA, sparking a frenzy of research. Ever 
since, that map has been scrutinized by 
scientists all over the world looking for 
markers for every imaginable illness and 
physical trait. But even before geneticists 


have fully digested these findings, entre- 
preneurs have begun designing test kits 
and selling them to the public. You can 
find out, at least according to the market- 
ing claims, a good many things: your odds 
of suffering a heart attack or stroke; 
whether you're descended from Genghis 
Khan; and even who might find your body 
odor alluring. 

These are the perfect products for the 
twenty-first-century curiosity seeker. We 
are a nation of voyeurs: We watch reality 
television, read strangers’ personal blogs, 
and constantly check our friends’ Facebook 
statuses. As a journalist, I’m inquisitive 
too, and I have the privilege of listening as 
people tell me their most intimate stories. 
So perhaps it was only natural chat I turn 
that curiosity inward; I decided to embark 
upon my own genetic journey and report 
my discoveries along the way. Because the 
best adventures often feature a faithful ca- 
nine companion (and because we mutt 
owners are relentlessly curious about where 
our dogs came from), I decided to bring 
Scooter along with me. 

At the vet’s office, I watched as the re- 
ceptionist sized up Scooter’s sinewy body. 
“Hello,” she said. “You're a pit bull.” We 
would see. Scooter’s blood was drawn and 
sent to a canine genetics lab in Nebraska. 
The test, called the Wisdom Panel, identi- 
fies 170 breeds and claims an accuracy rate 
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of 90 percent for mutts whose parents are 
purebreds, albeit from two different breeds. 
As I waited three weeks for her report, | 
started the process of submitting to my 
own DNA tests. 


raditionally, genet- 
ic testing has been 
the province of the 
medical establish- 
ment. Many cou- 
ples learn about 
these tests as they 
embark on having 
families: It’s pos- 
sible to screen for 
certain genetic de- 
fects in the parents 
before pregnancy, 
the fetus during pregnancy, and the baby 
immediately after birth. In the 1990s, as 
the science advanced, doctors rolled out a 
new type of test, which screens adults for 


mula based on ethnicity and family disease, 
she calculated my chances of having a 
BRCA mutation at 6.5 percent—low 
enough not to panic but still twenty times 
higher than normal. “That’s telling us that 
it’s worth testing,” she said. 

“If I were not doing an article, would you 
still recommend it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” King replied. “When there is 
breast or ovarian cancer in a Jewish family, 
then it’s definitely worth testing.” 

King walked me through the science, 
and we talked about what all the possible 
outcomes might mean. She told me about 
the Genetic Information Nondiscrimina- 
tion Act, which protects patients from in- 
surance and employment bias. And we 
discussed the price. For $460, covered 
partly by insurance, the test would search 
for three mutations commonly found in 
Eastern European Jews. I signed a consent 
form, and King led me down the hallway 
to have my blood drawn. 

Over the eleven days it took for the re- 


grandparents emigrated from Eastern Eu- 
rope 100 years ago, leaving behind all 
records of our collective history. Without 
the benefit of genealogical records, perhaps 
my genes would tell me something about 
my ancestral past. 

About forty companies and one non- 
profit organization promise to help con- 
sumers recover some of that history. By 
analyzing your DNA, they claim, they can 
provide a general sense of where your fore- 
bears originated. There’s a catch, though. 
The two most popular kinds of tests—mi- 
tochondrial and Y-chromosome DNA— 
trace only a limited number of your 
ancestors. Mitochondrial tests follow your 
direct maternal line. They look at genetic 
material that’s passed from mother to child 
unchanged inside the cellular power plants 
called the mitochondria. Y-chromosome 
tests, available only to men, do the same 
for the paternal line. The problem is, if you 
go back ten generations, you have 1,024 
ancestors, only two of whom stay geneti- 
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mutations that predict cancer. Having a 
mutation doesn’t predetermine you'll get 
sick, but it puts you at a much higher risk. 
The best known of these tests looks for al- 
terations in two tumor-suppressing genes 
called BRCA1 and BRCA2. (The latter 
gene was located by a team that included 
Duke researchers.) A woman with a known 
BRCA mutation faces up to an 85 percent 
chance of developing breast cancer and a 
60 percent chance of developing ovarian 
cancer. Women who test positive can discuss 
preventive steps, such as prophylactic mas- 
tectomy, with their physicians. 

My own family has two BRCA risk fac- 
tors: We're Eastern European Jews, a popu- 
lation that carries the mutations in elevated 
numbers, and one of my great-grandfathers 
had breast cancer, which is rare in men. So 
I decided to start my genetic journey old- 
school—with a doctor-approved test in a 
hospital setting. I contacted the Duke Com- 
prehensive Cancer Center and scheduled an 
appointment with genetic counselor Robin 
Hutchison King '00. 

Before I arrived at the clinic, King took 
my medical history by phone. Using a for- 
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sults to come back, I tried to keep my anx- 
iety levels manageable. The odds of being 
fine were overwhelmingly in my favor, but 
when I mentioned the male breast cancer 
in my family during telephone interviews 
with genetics experts, I noticed some un- 
comfortable pauses at the other end of the 
line. Each time I detected such a pause, I 
felt a little less like a detached journalist. 
I kept pacing the hallway between my liv- 
ing room and kitchen, asking my partner 
repeated questions that began, “What if...?” 
I wondered how I would break the news to 
my female relatives, who would likely bear 
the brunt of the mutation if they had in- 
herited it. I began worrying that I'd acted 
irresponsibly by not first consulting with 
them. It was a great relief, then, when 
King called with the results: The DNA 
analysis showed no abnormalities in my 
BRCA genes. 

Feeling more assured on life-and-death 
issues, at least for the moment, I turned to 
a less urgent, but more intriguing, ques- 
tion: Where in the world, literally, did I 
come from? Like many Americans, my 
family tree has invisible roots: My great- 


cally intact down these same-sex lines. 
With that in mind, I ordered two sepa- 
rate tests. The first came from the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s Genographic 
Project, which for $107 will analyze either 
your Y-chromosome or your mitochondrial 
DNA from a scraping of the inside of your 
cheek. The Genographic Project is a five- 
year effort to collect 100,000 DNA sam- 
ples from around the world and construct 
a history of human migration. (Some Na- 
tive-American organizations oppose the 
project, fearing that the new data could be 
used to deny their historic land claims.) 
The other test came from 23andMe, a 
Silicon Valley company that, for $499, 
takes a deeper look into your genome. 
After its technicians analyze your saliva 
(the kit provides a plastic vial and minia- 
ture funnel for spitting), you get your per- 
sonal report on its password-protected 
website. There you'll find reams of infor- 
mation, not just about your roots, but also 
about possible disease risks (more on that 
later). Unlike most companies, 23andMe 
looks at ancestry markers throughout your 
genome—not just on the Y-chromosome 


or inside the mitochondria—capturing at 
least vague signals from your entire clan. 

Taking two tests, it turns out, is more 
confusing than taking one. When the re- 
sults came back, National Geographic and 
23andMe agreed on one thing: My mito- 
chondrial DNA put me in a population 
subgroup, or haplogroup, called N9a. But 
their online presentations were strikingly 
different. 

National Geographic showed me an in- 
teractive map and video describing what 
it called my maternal ancestors’ early mi- 
gration. From East Africa, where they 
hunted antelope on the savannah, my fore- 
bears migrated to the Middle East about 
50,000 years ago, then “went on to inhabit 
most of western Eurasia.” It seemed like a 
generic explanation, and on closer inspec- 
tion, I understood why: National Geo- 
graphic’s narrative applies to everyone in 
the enormous N population group, which 
has been described as “one of the two 
major trunks emerging from the original 
African root.” The Genographic Project's 
director, Spencer Wells, explained to me 
that N9a has not been studied enough to 
warrant its own migration map. “We don’t 


unusual Asian mutation set. “It’s very ex- 
citing that you got this result,” he said. 
“Your DNA is going to help us piece to- 
gether this new story.” 

Even so, Wells did note that DNA can- 
not pinpoint my origins with certainty. 
His colleagues agree. Charmaine Royal, an 
associate research professor at Duke’s In- 
stitute for Genome Sciences & Policy 
(IGSP), says genetic research has great po- 
tential to help reconstruct the human 
story. But she wants the public to under- 
stand more clearly the limits of today’s 
tests. “Genetics does tell us something 
about our ancestry,” she says. “My main 
concern is that the companies need to be 
clear with consumers about what they are 
and are not getting. There are people who 
think they’re getting a whole lot of infor- 
mation when they do lineage tests. The 
companies, for the most part, don’t say 
anything about limitations.” 


The tests that have stirred up 
the most controversy are the DNA-based 
health kits sold directly to consumers over 
the Internet, offering results without ever 


veloping Type 2 diabetes, that person might 
have a 26 percent chance. 

Based on identifying high-risk SNPs, the 
most ambitious DNA kits scan for many 
diseases at once. The two big players in this 
arena, 23andMe and deCODE genetics, cal- 
culate their customers’ risks and post the 
information to websites accessible by pass- 
word. 23andMe also sells customers’ ge- 
netic data, along with other personal 
information that customers self-report, to 
researchers. The information is aggregated, 
and identifying details are removed. 

Anne Wojcicki, who cofounded 23andMe 
after working as a health-care investor, says 
her company is helping create “a radical 
transformation” in medicine, giving cus- 
tomers information about their risk factors, 
then allowing them to make their own 
lifestyle decisions. “They're going to be able 
to say, ‘Oh, I love wine, but I see I’m at 
higher risk for breast cancer. Should I mod- 
ify my wine consumption?’ ” she says. 

But critics call these DNA tests poor 
predictors. Many of the diseases in the 
23andMe panel are caused by multiple 
genes working together—some we know 
of, but many we don’t—along with factors 
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want to overstate what we know,” he said. 

23andMe gave me far more targeted in- 
formation, focusing on where members of 
N9a live today. My subgroup is an “ex- 
tremely rare” branch of that large trunk, 
the report said. “Its only concentrations are 
among indigenous inhabitants of the Malay 
peninsula.” I learned that I have mitochon- 
drial cousins sprinkled throughout Asia, 
from southern China to Kazakhstan. “An- 
cient China’s famous Terracotta Army’— 
8,000 clay soldiers guarding Emperor Qin 
Shi Huang’s tomb—“was constructed by 
men bearing haplogroup N9a,” 23andMe’s 
website offered as a tidbit. 

The Asia connection fascinated me. It 
didn’t surprise the geneticists I inter- 
viewed. Wells, who has worked extensively 
in Central Asia, speculated that several 
Jewish groups from the region—including 
the Khazars, a medieval people whose 
kings adopted Judaism—might have mi- 
grated to Europe and blended into the 
local gene pool. Researchers recently have 
been studying why some Jews possess this 


involving a doctor or genetic counselor. 
These DIY tests promise to calculate your 
risk for all kinds of ailments, including 
heart attack, Alzheimer’s, and various forms 
of cancer. 

The new at-home tests are a direct out- 
growth of the Human Genome Project, a 
thirteen-year effort to identify the 20,000- 
plus genes and determine the sequence of 
the 3 billion chemical base pairs in human 
DNA. With that mapping now considered 
complete, scientists are able to scan the 
genome quickly, looking for tiny differ- 
ences between people who have certain ill- 
nesses and others who don’t. These 
variations, which occur at specific locations 
on the DNA, are called single nucleotide 
polymorphisms or SNPs (pronounced 
“snips” ). Many of the latest studies by ge- 
neticists studying specific diseases ferret 
out small associations. For example, some- 
one with a certain SNP or set of SNPs 
might be 10 percent more likely than the 
general population to have a particular dis- 
ease: Instead of a 24 percent chance of de- 
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like diet, stress, and environmental con- 
tamination. Scientists have discovered in- 
teresting links, but their findings are 
preliminary and not well understood. Nor 
are the genetic variations necessarily causal. 
“For the vast majority of diseases that most 
of us will get, we remain more in the dark 
than illuminated,” says David Goldstein, 
director of the Duke Center for Human 
Genome Variations. There’s a reason these 
consumer tests are often called “recreational 
genomics’ —according to skeptics, they 
titillate more than educate. 

A major concern among scientists and 
physicians is that the private companies are 
putting test results directly into the public’s 
hands without the consultation of a doctor 
and the expertise of a genetic counselor— 
think of ordering and interpreting your 
own mammogram. Experts worry that con- 
sumers might make unhealthy decisions 
based on their results. “I’m most concerned 
with those who get their tests and believe 
they're home free,” says Susanne Haga, an 
assistant research professor at Duke’s IGSP. 
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“They may say, ‘That's great, I’m not at risk 
for diabetes. I can eat more fat and sugar 
than I would have before.’ That’s what we 
definitely don’t want to encourage.” On the 
flip side, Haga notes, someone deemed at 
high risk for a disease might undergo un- 
necessary and invasive testing. 

Superstitiously, I waited a week after 
23andMe notified me by e-mail that my re- 
ports were viewable online. I wanted to 
brace for any alarming news. When I fi- 
nally clicked through the links that took 
me to various dis- 
ease reports, most 
of them brought 
amusement or re- 
lief. I learned that 
I have a “greatly 
decreased” likeli- 
hood of male pat- 
tern baldness—a surprise given my deeply 
receded hairline—and a propensity to dis- 
like Brussels sprouts, my favorite veg- 
etable, based on my inherited ability to 
taste bitterness. As for more serious condi- 
tions, my SNPs pointed to a lowered risk 
for heart attack, rheumatoid arthritis, and 
celiac disease, and only the slimmest eleva- 
tion for obesity and colorectal cancer. 

Nothing remarkable, I told myself. Then 
I realized there was one disease risk I had 
forgotten to check. 

I logged back into my results—and felt 
my stomach contort as I read the computer 
screen. According to 23andMe’s calcula- 
tion, | had a 31 percent chance of develop- 
ing prostate cancer over my lifetime, twice 
the average for European males. 

Prostate cancer is the most common can- 
cer among men in the US. It kills almost 
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Type : mtDNA 

Haplogroup : N* (Subclade N9a) 
Mitochondrial HVR | Sequence 
16129A, 16223T, 16257A, 162617" 


ATTCTAATT TAAACTATTCTCTGTTCTT TCATGGGGAAGCAGATTTGGGTA 
CCACCCAAGTAT TGACTCACCCATCAACAACCGCTATGTATT TCGTACATT 
ACTGCCAGCCACCATGAATATTG TACAGTACCATAAATACT TGACCACCTG 
TAGTACATAAAAACCCAATCCACATCAAAACCCCCTCCCCATGCT TACAAG 
CAAGTACAGCAATCAACCTTCAACTATCACACATCAACTGCAACTCCAAAG 
CAACC” CTCACCCACTAGGATACCAACAAACCTACCCACCCT TAACAGTAC 
ATAGTACATAAAGCCAT TTACCGTACATAGCACAT TACAGTCAAATCCCTT 
CTCGTCCCCATGGATGACCCCCCTCAGATAGGGGTCCCT TGACCACCATCC 
TCCGTGAAATCAATATCCCGCACAAGAGTGCTACTCTCCTCGCTCCGGGCC 
CATAACACTTGGGGGTAGCTAAAGTGAACTGTATCCGACATCTGGTTCCTA 
CTTCAGGGTCATAAAGCCTAAATAGCCCACACGT TCCCCT TAAATAAGACA 


TCACGATG 
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30,000 people a year, and the surgery can 
leave patients with urinary incontinence 
and sexual impotence. In 2008, the New 
England Journal of Medicine published an ar- 
ticle linking five particular SNPs to 
prostate cancer. I found out that I have four 
of those five markers. 

By the time I read my results, I knew 
that SNPs were not considered reliable dis- 
ease predictors, and that 23andMe’s calcu- 
lations excluded diet, family history, and 
undiscovered genetic factors. I also knew 


There’s a reason these consumer tests are often called 


“recreational genomics’ — 


according to skeptics, they titillate more than educate. 


that prostate malignancies often grew so 
slowly that most patients die with the can- 
cer rather than from it. 

That didn’t stop me from panicking. 
The Washington Post had just reported that 
deCODE'’s chief scientific officer, Jeffrey 
Gulcher, had received results similar to 
mine and was shortly thereafter diagnosed 
with aggressive prostate cancer. Gulcher 
and I were both slightly shy of fifty, the 
age at which screening is recommended. It 
didn’t matter that his illness was a statis- 
tical fluke. The coincidence was too creepy 
to shake off. 

I had dinner with friends that night, but 
I didn’t say a word during the conversation 
and can’t remember what we ate. I was 
pulled deep into myself, imagining the 
specter of a tumor growing inside me, con- 
templating my mortality, engaging ina bit 





of supernatural bargaining. I e-mailed my 
friend Duane Culler, a former Duke genetic 
counselor and now a senior genetic associate 
at University Hospitals Case Medical Cen- 
ter in Cleveland. “Should I be worried?” I 
asked, downplaying the fact that I already 
was. Culler responded immediately. “The 
first thing to do is take a deep breath,” he 
wrote. “Tell yourself this test isn’t used clin- 
ically because it hasn’t been validated.” 
Over the next week, several physicians 
pointed out that I’d fallen into a trap of 
at-home tests: I had 
learned about a risk 
that may, or may 
not, exist without 
a genetic counselor 
on board to help 
me interpret the sci- 
ence. I had gained 
enough information to feel anxious, but 
not enough to do anything useful. “It’s, 
frankly, exactly the kind of situation I 
worry about,” said James Evans, a professor 
of genetics and medicine at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. “You 
and I both know what most people are 
going to do with these results. It’s hard to 
sleep at night with somebody telling you 
that you have an increased risk of prostate 
cancer.” Patients will ask their doctors to 
screen them earlier than recommended— 
and the results, Evans said, could take 
them down a path toward inconclusive 
biopsies and pointless prostate removal. 
Much later—after I had consulted with 
King, the genetic counselor at Duke's 
Cancer Center; talked with my own physi- 
cian; learned more about my family his- 
tory; and decided to defer screening until 
I turned fifty—I told 
the story to Misha An- 
grist, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Duke’s IGSP 
and author of Here Is a 
Human Being (see page 
35). “I would draw the 
exact opposite conclu- 
sion from Jim Evans,” 
he said. “This spurred 
a fact-finding mission, 
which turned up use- 
ful information.” Once 
I survived my initial 
“freak-out,” Angrist 
said, I was able to make 
a better informed deci- 
sion about my health. 
But some consumers 
lack the knowledge, or 
the stomach, to handle 
scary genetic data. For 





The results are in: Yeoman’s test results indicated mitochondrial cousins “sprinkled throughout Asia, from China to Kazakhstan”; Scooter’s suggested she wasn’t the Lab mix she seemed to be. 


that reason, Angrist says, not everyone 
should purchase over-the-counter tests. For 
those who do, he says, “this is one of the 
challenges: to take this information in per- 
spective, and to be more accepting of the 
freak-out.” 


hen I told friends about my 
genetic journey, they lis- 
tened politely to my tales of 
cancer terror and Asian an- 
cestry. But their ears often 
pricked up when I talked 
about my dog’s DNA test. 
Durham, it seems, is a city of mutts, and 
all the dog owners I know have a nagging 
curiosity about their pets’ true origins. 

It turns out that the test Scooter took, 
the Mars Wisdom Panel, emerged from se- 
rious human medical research. At Seattle's 
Fred Hutchinson Cancer Research Center, 
geneticist Elaine Ostrander and genetic 
statistician Leonid Kruglyak recognized 
that some breeds are plagued by specific 
conditions. Scottish terriers, for example, 
have astronomically high rates of bladder 
cancer, and Doberman Pinschers are prone 
to narcolepsy. To help locate the disease 


markers, the two scientists mapped the ge- 
netic architecture of the canine kingdom, 
looking for the “DNA fingerprints,” as Os- 
trander calls them, that distinguish one 
breed from another. Their research was 
then licensed to Mars Veterinary, a British 
firm whose corporate parent also sells candy 
and pet food. (Ostrander and Kruglyak 
have since moved on to other jobs.) 

The Wisdom Panel is not a medical 
screening. “There’s very little evidence to 
suggest that the single-gene diseases that 
are found at high frequency in some of the 
breeds are actually that common in mixed- 
breed dogs,” says Neale Fretwell, the R&D 
director for Mars Veterinary. Instead, the 
tests mostly serve to satisfy the curiosity of 
owners like me. 

Two weeks after we submitted Scooter’s 
blood, her results came back: Our “Lab 
mix” had absolutely no markers for 
Labrador retriever. Instead, she showed 
traces of boxer, chow chow, and American 
Staffordshire terrier (a type of pit bull), 
along with less reliable signals for Chinese 
shar-pei and bearded collie. 

“She looks like a black Lab,” I protested 
to Paul Jones, a geneticist who helped de- 
sign the panel. 
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“A lot of people think they've got a 
Lab,” he replied. “What you often achieve 
by mixing different guard-dog types— 
which is virtually all of what’s in your 
dog 
up looking very much like a Labrador. It’s 
a story we ve heard a fair few times.” 

This has made for good conversation at 
the dog park. While Scooter tussles play- 
fully with the other dogs—many of them 
mutts with Lab-like faces—I explain to 
the owners why their pets might not be 
Labradors after all. But then Scooter will 
break from the pack, find an errant tennis 
ball, and bring it back with the hope that 
I'll throw it. She can barely control herself 
from springing off the ground in anticipa- 
tion. DNA is not always destiny: Scooter 
might have zero retriever in her, but she 
still fetches with the best of them. o 





is a mixed, outbred dog that ends 





Yeoman 1s a freelance journalist whose work ap- 
pears in Audubon, AARP The Magazine 
and O, The Oprah Magazine. 


Have you taken a personal genetic test? 
Tell us what you learned from the experience: 
www.facebook.com/dukemagazine 
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Lana's End 


The dean of the Nicholas School views environmental degradation in two seemingly 
opposite parts of the globe and discovers some surprising similarities. 


By William L. Chameides 


veryone loves a big dramatic story, 

and the Deepwater Horizon oil rig 

disaster in the Gulf of Mexico gave 

the media the opportunity to tell a 

whopper: the fiery explosion, the 
ever-growing estimates of how much oil 
was spewing into the gulf, and BP’s re- 
peated failed attempts to cap the well. 
And who could forget the images of oil- 
slicked pelicans or dirty brown tar balls 
washing up on white sandy beaches or 
that endless loop showing oil gushing out 
of the wellhead at the ocean bottom? 

But a news story requires a resolution, 
all loose ends tied up neat and tidy, and the 
oil rig disaster seemed to have obliged on 
that score as well. Just like that, almost 
three months after the accident, the well 
was capped, and the oil, we were told, was 
all but 30 percent dissolved, dis- 
persed, or consumed by bacteria, according 
to government officials. The gulf was again 
open for business, clean enough by August 
15 for President Obama and his daughter 
Sasha to take a much-publicized dip in sap- 
phire-blue waters off the coast of Florida’s 
panhandle, where the only thing that glis- 
tened on the water’s surface was sunlight. 
End of story; on to the next crisis. 

The problem, of course, is that this rep- 
resentation, satisfying though it may be, 
is Not quite accurate; it certainly is not the 
whole story. I know, because only twelve 
days after the President and Sasha took 
their swim—on the 100th day after the ac- 
cident—I was in southern Louisiana, lead- 
ing an eight-person Nicholas School team 
on a fact-finding tour of three coastal 
parishes. We went there to learn firsthand 





gone 
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Thick slick: Chameides dips glove in oil-soaked waters off St. 
Mary’s Point, in Bayou Wilkinson, north Barataria Bay, one of 
the areas hardest hit by the gulf oil spill. 


how the spill had affected the region’s 
ecosystems, economy, and communities 
and to explore potential research and out- 
reach partnerships through which Duke 
could help local communities. 

Despite the media and government re- 
ports to the contrary, I saw oil floating on 
the water and fouling large stretches of the 
marshes and bayous that make up the 
Louisiana coastline. But I also saw acres of 
marshland that were unaffected by the oil 
gusher, and I saw fish, an alligator, and lots 
of birds. It appears that, at least for the 
time being, much of the Louisiana coast 


has survived the Deepwater Horizon acci- 
dent. But even though the immediate cri- 
sis appears to be behind us, the story is far 
from over. There have been reports of large 
quantities of oil on the ocean bottom. The 
long-term impact of all that oil on the 
gulf's ecosystems and fisheries remains to 
be seen, as does the economic impact of the 
accident on Louisiana’s fishing industry. 

I went to Louisiana to get the lowdown 
on the oil-spill story. I left with another 
story reverberating in my head—a story in 
which the Deepwater Horizon accident 
does not take center stage but is only the 
latest in a cascade of disasters and chronic 
mismanagement since the 1950s that 
threaten an ecosystem and the way of life 
of a people with a unique cultural heritage. 

My trip to the gulf was one of two eye- 
opening journeys I made this summer; the 
second was to the north Atlantic—to the 
coasts of Labrador, Baffin Island, and 
Greenland. Each is an environmental front- 
line in the balance. Each faces a conflict 
with an uncertain resolution. 

Despite striking differences in the re- 
gions’ topographies, geologies, histories, 
and climates, the people who live in each 
are wrestling with a common quandry, one 
at the core of the modern environmental 
challenge. How can they—and, by exten- 
sion, we—balance two noble but seemingly 
incompatible imperatives: to provide the 
land and resources needed to meet the aspi- 
rations of all peoples, while preserving the 
natural environment that sustains, and the 
cultural heritages that define us? 

My visit to the communities of the bay- 
ous and barrier islands of Louisiana was 
bittersweet. The people who live and work 
there are proud and resourceful, warm and 
welcoming. But the wetlands and waters 


Ripple effect: opposite, clockwise from top left, oil on surface of water, St. Mary’s Point; oily booms in the dying marsh grasses of 
Bay Jimmy; shrimp boats off Grand Isle outfitted with booms instead of nets; a wellhead hit by a barge spews oil into Mud Lake. 





that are the foundation of their way of life, 
a culture unlike any other in the nation, 
are disappearing or being degraded—and 
this had been going on long before the 
Deepwater Horizon spill. The people of 
the bayous can do little about it. Their 
landscape is being changed by forces that 
operate outside their control—policies for 
flood control and navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi River, the extraction of oil and gas 
along the coast, devastating hurricanes, 
and the slow but relentless sea-level rise as- 
sociated with climate change. 

The wetlands of the Gulf Coast encom- 
pass one of our nation’s most valuable 
ecosystems and constitute about 30 per- 
cent of America’s total wetlands. They 
provide a natural defense against hurri- 
canes and habitat for a multitude of crea- 
tures critical to the region’s ecology and 
economy. Roughly 40 percent of the fish 
caught by commercial fishermen in the 
U.S. come from the Gulf Coast. The wet- 
lands also support billions of dollars of in- 
frastructure needed for transporting and 
refining the oil and gas extracted from the 
gulf. And the ports of New Orleans and 
south Louisiana handle more tonnage than 
any other port system in the world. 

Unfortunately the wetlands of the Gulf 
Coast are disappearing at an alarming rate. 
While I was looking for oil, an offhand re- 
mark by Ricky Galjour, a knowledgeable 
and friendly fisherman and member of the 
Plaquemines Parish Inland Waterway 
Strike Force team who drove our boats, 
opened my eyes to the real environmental 
disaster of the gulf. We were cruising 
across Bay Jimmy, intently inspecting a 
crescent of heavily oiled marshes, when 
Galjour directed my attention in the op- 
posite direction. “You see that water over 
there?” he said, pointing toward the mid- 
dle of the bay. “That used to be land. Now 
it’s all gone.” Later he showed members of 


My Duke colleague Curtis Richardson, 
one of the world’s experts on wetlands, 
who accompanied us on the trip, explained 
that the Gulf Coast is being hit with a 
quadruple whammy by human activities: 
The construction of dams, levees, and 
other diversions on the Mississippi River, 
built to improve navigation and flood con- 
trol along the river, are starving the bayous 
and marshes of the replenishing silt they 
need to counteract natural erosion and of 
critically needed infusions of freshwater. In 
addition, oil and gas extraction are causing 
the wetlands to subside, making them 
more susceptible to erosion. Finally, cli- 
mate change and related sea-level rise are 
causing more erosion. The result is a 
marshland with grass dying of saltwater 
poisoning. Once the grass dies, the under- 
lying soil washes away, and what had been 
the site of vibrant human communities, 
fisheries, and wildlife becomes open water. 
Islands slip beneath the waves, as do fields 
where cows grazed and orange trees grew. 

By some estimates, we lose about one 
football field’s worth of wetlands from the 
Gulf Coast every forty-five minutes or so. 
Think of it: In the time it took Duke to 
play three quarters of its last football game, 
the Gulf Coast lost the equivalent of the 
field Duke was playing on. Now extrapo- 
late that to the decades this has been going 
on and, unless we decide to do something 
about it, to the decades of the future. 

State and federal governments have 
known about the plight of the Louisiana 
coast longer than most of us have been 
alive but have done precious little to turn 
the tide. In the aftermath of the Deepwater 
Horizon oil spill, President Obama has 
pledged to restore the state’s wetlands. But 
we heard a similar pledge from President 
Bush following Hurricanes Katrina and 
Rita. And a President can’t do it on his 
own; Congress still has to appropriate the 


national media outlets elatedly reported 
claims by BP and some federal officials 
that cleanup crews could no longer find 
much oil to mop up, I dipped a latex- 
gloved hand into a viscous, rust-orange 
streak of crude as wide as a county two- 
lane, in the remote backwaters of Bayou 
Wilkinson. On the same day, I saw large 
stretches of oiled marshes in Bay Jimmy. 

There also were some surreal, Alice-in- 
Wonderland moments, so appalling we 
had to laugh—like watching a crew of 
three in a fishing boat using a jerry-rigged 
ShopVac to suck up oil along a huge ex- 
panse of oil-soaked marsh in Bay Jimmy. 
They were part of BP’s cleanup crew. After 
hours of work, they had vacuumed up one 
barrel of brown muck where even 100 bar- 
rels would have made little difference. 

And then there was the time, heading 
back to our home base on a helicopter, 
when we happened upon a broken well- 
head in the gulf that was spewing oil 100 
feet into the air and over the nearby marsh 
while a Coast Guard boat sat helplessly by. 
Apparently a barge had run over the well- 
head the night before. It reportedly took 
five days for the wellhead to be capped. 

It wasn’t all gloom and doom, however. 
We found reason for hope: lots of folks 
dedicated to fighting against the tide, lit- 
erally and figuratively. 

We met Cindy Brown M.E.M. ’93, who 
heads The Nature Conservancy’s Gulf of 
Mexico Project. She’s leading efforts to re- 
store erosion-slowing oyster reefs in off- 
shore waters near the Jefferson Parish 
community of Grand Isle. We learned 
about some promising small-scale wet- 
lands restoration projects from Jim Pahl, a 
former postdoctoral research associate at 
the Duke University Wetland Center, who 
heads applied research and management at 
the Louisiana Office of Coastal Protection 
and Restoration. And we met with Plaque- 


“You see that water over there?” hesaid, pointing toward the 


our team a five-year-old map. It showed an 
island, ironically named Big Island, in the 
very spot he had pointed out. Cat Island 
was gone, too. So were dozens of others. 

I heard similar accounts of disappearing 
land, frequent flooding, lost jobs, and a 
vanishing way of life from parish officials, 
fishermen, community volunteers, envi- 
ronmental managers, marina owners, store 
clerks, and just plain citizens in each of the 
parishes our team toured. 
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money. And the Army Corps of Engineers 
has to change its management of the 
mighty Mississippi. And local officials, 
business owners, and homeowners in river- 
front communities upriver have to sacrifice 
a little ease of navigation and a measure of 
flood protection to allow it to happen. It’s 
Swamp Politics 101, and the people and 
animals that call the bayou region home 
are caught in the crossfire. 

The morning after ABC News and other 


mines Parish’s ambitious, seemingly inde- 
fatigable president, Billy Nungesser, who 
spearheaded the parish’s oil-spill cleanup 
efforts and has almost singlehandedly kept 
the plight of the region on the media’s 
radar screen for much of the year. 

Most moving was our visit to the town 
of Dulac in Lower Terrebonne Parish, 
where we met Rebecca Templeton of Bayou 
Grace, a nonprofit grassroots organization, 
and Jamie Biliot, director of the Dulac 
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Downsizing: expedition members, including Chameides, center, in yellow jacket, near Sermeq Kujalleq glacier, which has retreated approximately fifteen kilometers over the past decade. 


Community Center. Together they are 
working to provide education, job retrain- 
ing, and other essential social services to 
residents of five rural, largely minority 
bayou communities where many are out of 
work and the median annual income of 
those who do have jobs is less than $9,000. 
Because of wetlands loss, their homes are 
flooded out each time there’s a major 
storm. Life in bayou communities that have 


he day after I returned from the gulf, 
I repacked my bags and headed out 
for a two-week trip in the opposite 
direction—into the Arctic. As an en- 
vironmental scientist, I knew to a 
certain extent what I’d find. Few places on 
Earth face such complex ecological chal- 
lenges, and few have been studied or writ- 
ten about as extensively in recent years. The 
effects of global warming have been far 


radeorterane lial used to be land. 


existed for more than 100 years is becom- 
ing untenable. 

By the end of my third day in Louisiana, 
I was overloaded and exhausted. But I had 
a profoundly deeper understanding of the 
ongoing environmental challenges the 
Gulf Coast faces—not just the Deepwater 
Horizon disaster, but also the chronic, 
slow-moving challenges that rarely grab 
the media spotlight or galvanize the public 
the way a massive oil spill can. 


larger here than elsewhere, and the warm- 
ing is profoundly changing the landscape 
and the lives of the people who live here. 

Nonetheless, I was taken aback and 
deeply moved by what I saw, especially 
along the Canadian coasts of Labrador and 
Baffin Island, where people cling to a hard- 
scrabble life on a rocky landscape in an ef- 
fort to keep their heritage alive. 

The boulder-strewn terrain covered by a 
spongy mat of peat and tundra is breath- 
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taking and eerily beautiful, and, to this 
visitor from North Carolina, completely 
inhospitable. The wind, even on a mid- 
summer day, is unrelenting; fog banks 
shroud the small coastal villages in a dense, 
damp, bone-chilling cloak of white; and 
there’s always the possibility of a fatal run- 
in with a bear. 

It’s hard to believe anyone would choose 
to live in such a place. Yet some have: first 


ow It’s all gone. 


(to the best of our limited knowledge) the 
Dorset Eskimos, then the Vikings, the 
Inuit, and, finally, the Basques and other 
Europeans, who arrived in Labrador in the 
1500s, initially setting up seasonal camps 
to hunt whales and, later, cod—fishing 
both, eventually, to the point of collapse. 
The first permanent settlement by Euro- 
peans—mere toeholds in the rocky cliffs— 
didn’t spring up until the late 1700s. 

The twentieth century has not been kind 
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Lost and gone forever: Global warming has devastated the economy of Baffin Island, above; opposite, clockwise from left, town of IIlulisat—Greenlandic for “icebergs”—no longer lives up to the 
name; guide Robert Joalie leads hike over the spongy tundra of Auyuittuq; polar bears stranded on Monumental Island off Baffin Island face starvation unless they brave the open ocean. 


to the coastal villages of Labrador and Baffin 
Island. Many of the once-thriving fishing 
villages of the region are little more than 
ghost towns. The collapse of the whale and 
cod fisheries dealt a severe economic blow 
to the region and forced many to give up 
and leave. 

Global warming also is taking its toll. 


“the land that never melts.” Ironically, it’s 
a name that no longer quite fits, because 
the park is now a land that not only is 
melting, but melting faster and faster. 
And then there’s the polar bear, ar- 
guably the poster child for the dire impact 
of climate change. However, in the villages 
I visited, the polar bear is a lot more than 


The collapse of the whale and cod fisheries dealt a severe economic 
blow to the region and forced many to give up and leave. 


The thinning of coastal ice is making win- 
tertime transport of goods and people from 
town to town unsafe; for island villages 
like the one I visited on Battle Harbor, the 
loss of coastal ice has made it impossible 
for people to winter over because they can 
no longer get supplies from the mainland. 

I found another poignant sign of global 
warming in Auyuittuq, a national park 
near the town of Pangnirtung, on Baffin 
Island, the fifth-largest island in the world. 
In Inuktitut the word “awyuxittuqg” means 
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a symbol—it is an animal these people 
have hunted for millennia. Even today, de- 
spite concerns that melting Arctic ice 
could lead to the bear’s extinction, the 
Inuit are allowed to hunt a limited num- 
ber every year in deference to their cultural 
heritage. The exception has engendered an 
international squabble: In the face of 
protests from foreign governments and 
nonprofits, the Inuit claim the right to 
hunt their traditional prey, and the Cana- 
dian government, siding with them, main- 


tains its right to manage its own polar-bear 
populations. There are no easy answers to 
this conflict. 

But while the Canadian government is 
siding with the Inuit today, perhaps the 
most devastating setback to these people 
came at the hands of that government. 
Ironically, it was done in the name of help- 
ing them. In the 1950s and ’60s, the gov- 
ernment instituted resettlement programs, 
moving citizens from many of the remote 
Inuit villages to other, more accessible lo- 
cales. The rationale was to be able to pro- 
vide better services and help them 
assimilate into the Canadian mainstream. 
The upshot was the near destruction of 
Inuit culture. (I learned that a similar 
thing happened to the native people of 
Greenland at the hands of the Danish gov- 
ernment during the same period.) 

Eventually, in the 1990s, Ottawa recog- 
nized the serious problems the relocations 
had caused: the undue hardship they 
placed on the relocated and the chipping 
away of an important part of Canada’s cul- 
tural heritage. The government is now try- 
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| found another poignant sign of global warming in Auyuittuq, a 
national park on Baffin Island. In Inuktitut the word “auyuittug’ means 
“the land that never melts.” The park is now a land that not only 
is melting, but melting faster and faster. 


ing to make amends. It is providing funds 
to make it possible for the Inuit to move 
back to their native homes, at least during 
the summer, and in Hebron, it has erected 
a monument apologizing to the Inuit for 
the relocation program. 

Despite these hardships, the Inuit are a 
remarkably friendly and optimistic people. 
Two of the many I met were especially 
memorable. One was Robert Joalie, my 
guide on a hike over the spongy tundra of 
Auyuittuq. Joalie was a font of informa- 
tion about the local flora and fauna and 
had at his ready recall all the latest data on 
the warming trends on Baffin Island. But 
what made Joalie especially memorable 
was his irrepressible showmanship. As I 
later found out, there’s no mystery there— 
he had costarred with Jason Scott Lee in 
Map of the Human Heart, a 1993 movie 
about a cartographer who falls in love 
while on assignment to map uncharted re- 
gions of the Arctic. 

Also memorable was Lisa Poole, who 
hosted a visit to the small Labradorean is- 
land of Battle Harbor. A Métis proud of 
her Inuit-Basque ancestry, Poole estimates 
that about 90 percent of the people on the 
island are of similar descent. She claims she 


can trace her parentage back to the 1700s. 
Her family lived in Battle Harbor until 
they were resettled in the 1960s. She now 
lives with her husband and children in 
nearby St. Louis, a village of about 400 on 
the South Saskatchewan River, traveling 
by ferry to Battle Harbor daily during the 
summer to serve as a tour guide. 

Speaking with Poole, I was surprised to 
realize that I had come full circle from my 
visit to the Louisiana bayous and my con- 
versation with Rebecca Templeton a cou- 
ple of weeks earlier. The parallels were 
striking. For one, there is a common non- 
Anglo cultural connection. The heritage of 
Lisa Poole is strongly influenced by the 
Basque. Similarly, much of the Cajun her- 
itage that Rebecca Templeton honors was 
first brought to the Gulf Coast in the 
1700s by French-speaking Acadians who 
were forced to leave Canada when the re- 
gion came under British rule. 

There is also the environmental connec- 
tion. In the bayou, the over-exploitation of 
the Mississippi River Delta and the extrac- 
tion of oil and gas in the gulf are under- 
mining the marshes upon which Cajun life 
is built and based. In places like Battle Har- 
bor, overfishing and the subsequent collapse 
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of first the whaling and then the cod fish- 
eries have destroyed the villages’ economic 
viability. And climate change threatens to 
alter profoundly the Arctic ecosystems that 
sustain the lives and culture of the Inuit. 
Finally, there is the commonality of pur- 
pose. Poole, Templeton, Joalie, and Biliot 
feel the tug of their heritage. It keeps them 
living in the place of their forebears and 
has led them to dedicating their lives to 
preserving that heritage. One could per- 
haps argue that in their lives we can see in 
microcosm the challenge of all humanity: 
meeting human needs without destroying 
the environment or sacrificing our cultural 
heritage. It’s a story of epic proportions. 
Depending upon what happens, including 
what we humans do, it could turn out to 
be a good, old-fashioned dramatic story 
with a happy ending or an environmental 
and human tragedy. a 


Chameides is dean of the Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Nicholas Professor of the en- 
vironment. 


Read Chameides’ blog for more insight into current 


environmental issues: 
www.nicholas.duke.edu/thegreengrok 
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Bonobo Handshake: A Memoir of Love and Adventure in the Congo 
by Vanessa Woods. Gotham Books, 2010. 278 pages. $20. 


hen we meet Vanessa Woods, she 
is a naive, love-struck twenty- 
something preparing to follow 
her fiancé, Brian Hare (now her 
husband and an assistant professor of an- 
thropology at Duke), to Africa, where 
they will research primate behavior. 
Caught up in the romance of a bud- 
ding relationship, she writes: “I 
pictured us in matching safari out- 
fits, striding through the Ngamba 
forest, baby chimpanzees dangling 
from our arms. I would make in- 
sightful and intelligent comments 
that would revolutionize his re- 
search. He would introduce me as 
the inspiration behind his ideas.” 
But there has been a change of 
plans. Brian has suddenly become 
fascinated with our other close pri- 
mate relatives, the bonobos. Instead 
of Ngamba, they fly to Kinshasa in 
Congo, a country ravaged by war, 
famine, political instability, and 
genocide. Woods describes staring 
at Hare as he snores peacefully next 
to her on the evening before their 
departure, wondering whether she 
is about to make the biggest mis- 
take of her life. So begins Bonobo 
Handshake, a memoir that is alter- 
nately hopeful and heartbreaking. 
Woods started out as a research 
assistant at the Max Planck Insti- 
tute before becoming a research sci- 
entist at Duke, where we became 
friends. Today she helps Hare study 
primate behavior at Lola Ya Bonobo 
Sanctuary near Kinshasa, a refuge for res- 
cued bonobos that have lost their parents 
to the bush-meat trade. Because the re- 
gion lacks agricultural infrastructure, 
many people search for protein in the for- 
est, and bonobos are frequently targeted. 
However, they are also protected, so meat 
is confiscated from hunters, and recovered 
orphans are sent to Lola. 
In bonobo communities, the females 
reign supreme, and conflicts are resolved 
through sex rather than violence. Just as 
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Jane Goodall documented the antics of 
now-famous chimpanzees like David 
Greybeard and Frodo, Woods introduces 
us to the world of “Empress” Mimi, mis- 
chievous and lovable Malou, and little 
Lodja, a young female who charms every- 
one with her red lips and long eyelashes. 


VANESSA 
WOT ORBITS 


A memoir of love 


and adventure 


" in the Congo 
a 


HAK& 





Woods describes the details of conduct- 
ing research alongside her husband, in- 
cluding the unusual, often humorous 
challenges that arise while working with 
an animal that famously approaches sex as 
easily as humans approach a handshake. 
Although bonobos are endangered and 
often ignored, they are genetically very 
similar to humans. Because of this, scien- 
tists believe that studying them may illu- 
minate our understanding of compassion, 
violence, and altruism in our own species. 


In one memorable instance, an orphan 
called Bandaka mercilessly teases and tor- 
ments Lodja. Later, when he is punished 
by an older female, Lodja comes to his de- 
fense and comforts him with a kiss. 
Throughout the book, bonobos frequently 
exhibit behavior so moving and expressive 
that they quickly become characters 
rather than mere study subjects. 

Yet there is a lot more to this memoir 
than conservation and science. Woods 
gradually exposes an unsettling and, at 
times, devastating side of Congo. Logging 
and the hunt for limited resources such as 
diamonds, tin, and cobalt by outsiders 
have led to the destruction of the Con- 
golese rainforest where bonobos live. 
More recently, an international rush to the 
region in pursuit of the mineral 
coltan—required to power our lap- 
tops and cell phones—has placed 
ever more pressure on this vulnerable 
population. 

As Woods learns about Congo, she 
relays what has occurred there 
through horrifying personal accounts 
from people she meets. In one har- 
rowing instance, a mother is raped 
and tortured before her daughters are 
drowned and eaten in front of her by 
soldiers. These stories will haunt 
readers long after they put the book 
down. Woods does not delve deeply 
into politics but provides enough 
history to make Kinshasa come alive 
for those of us who have never trav- 
eled there. 

My favorite aspect of Bonobo Hand- 
shake is how intimately it is written; 
Woods is not afraid to reveal sides of 
herself that most authors avoid. 
While it is easy to admire her courage 
and wit, she also shares her personal 
flaws, candidly describing difficulties 
in her marriage. For instance, after a 
whirlwind romantic courtship, chal- 
lenges arise when she suddenly finds 
herself working for her spouse. The 
result is a fully realized and trustwor- 
thy narrator with many dimensions. 


—Sheril Kirshenbaum 


Kirshenbaum is a science writer and research 
associate at the Center for International Energy 
and Environmental Policy at the University of 
Texas at Austin. She is the coauthor of Un- 
scientific America: How Scientific Illiter- 
acy Threatens Our Future. Her new book, 
The Science of Kissing, wall be published in 
January 2011. 


Planet Cancer by Heidi Schultz 
Adams and Christopher Schultz ’95. 
Lyons Press, 2010. 272 pages. $19.95. 
Each year, more than 70,000 young 
adults between the ages of fifteen 
and forty are diagnosed with cancer 
in the U.S. This guidebook weaves 
together professional advice with 
first-person perspectives, including 
making sense of diagnoses and treat- 
ment options, issues related to sex 
and dating, fertility concerns, reme- 
dies for unpleasant side effects, and how to respond to nosy ques- 
tions from well-meaning friends and acquaintances. As the 
Schultzes (brother and sister) write in the introduction, the book 
is intended to help young cancer patients and their families learn 
“from people who drew the short straw, just like you.... [Y]ou’ll 
find yourself in a great position: in charge, of both your treat- 
ment and your life. Which is a good thing when cancer comes 
calling, that inconsiderate bitch.” 





Healer: A Novel 4y Caro/ Wiley Cas- 
sella ’78. Simon & Schuster, 2010. 291 
pages. $25. Anaesthesiologist and nov- 
elist Cassella’s second book centers on 
the Boehning family—protagonist 
Claire, her biochemist husband, Ad- 
dison, and their teenage daughter— 
who lose their financial security, social 
status, and multimillion-dollar home 
when Addison gambles (and loses) the 
family’s fortunes on the success of an 
experimental cancer drug. Claire lands 
a job at a public-health clinic, where 
her friendship with a Nicaraguan im- 
migrant leads her to confront the harsh realities of self-interested 
pharmaceutical companies and the dramatic inequalities of the 
American health-care system. 


From the author of the national brateeller OXY Zen 


healer 





Literary Trails of the North 
Carolina Piedmont by Georgann Ex- 
banks ’76. University of North Carolina 
Press, 2010. 448 pages. $37.50 hard- 
cover, $19.95 paper. In this second of 
three installments, Eubanks delves 
into the history of the twenty-eight 
counties that make up the Piedmont 
of North Carolina. Writers in this 
edition include James Applewhite ’58, 
A.M. ’60, Ph.D. 69; Fred Chappell 
61, A.M. ’64; Dale Volberg Reed 
63; and Timothy Tyson Ph.D. ’94. 
Along the way, Eubanks answers such 
questions as where humor writer David Sedaris got his first job 
washing dishes, what links Mark Twain to Mount Airy and Jack 
London to Stokes County, and why Charlotte has prompted 
more than its expected quota of mystery and crime novels. Eu- 
banks is a principal in the Emmy-winning documentary-film 
production firm Minnow Media and was a founder of the North 
Carolina Writers’ Network. 
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_ BOOKNOTES 


Disaster Preparedness /y Heather 
Havrilesky 92. Riverhead Books, 2010. 256 
pages. $25.95. A Salon.com columnist, 
Havrilesky, the youngest child of the 
late economics professor Tom Havrilesky, 
writes candidly about her parents’ spec- 
tacular fights, their wildly impractical 
advice on love, and their crumbling 
marriage; the enforced hysteria of high- 
school cheerleading camp and_ her 
masochistic indulgence of unrequited 
love; and the messy, imperfect way that 
people deal with the large and small disasters that life delivers. 





Hope Unseen: The Story of the U.S. 
Army’s First Blind Active-Duty 
Officer by Capt. Scott Smiley M.B.A. ’09 
with Doug Crandall. Simon & Schuster/ 
Howard Books, 2010. 256 pages. $24.99. 
West Point graduate and Army officer 
Smiley was blinded in Iraq when a suicide 
bomber detonated a bomb thirty meters 
from Smiley’s vehicle. In this memoir, 
Smiley recounts how his family and 
friends, his faith in God, and his deter- 
mination have helped him recover. Since 
his injury, Smiley has climbed Mount Rainier, completed a 
triathlon, earned his business degree, and become the Army’s 
first blind active-duty officer. He has been awarded a Bronze 
Star and Purple Heart, and received the Army’s prestigious 
MacArthur Leadership Award. 


CAPT. SCOTTY 
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You Couldn’t Ignore Me If You Tried: 
The Brat Pack, John Hughes, and 
Their Impact on a Generation Ly Sz- 
sannah Gora ’99. Crown Archetype, 2010. 
384 pages. $26. Gora examines the cultural 
and cinematic impact of director Hughes’ 
films—including Szxteen Candles, The 
Breakfast Club, St. Elmo’s Fire, Pretty in 
Pink, Say Anything, and Ferris Bueller’s Day 
Off—through essays and interviews with 
key players such as Molly Ringwald, An- 
thony Michael Hall, Ally Sheedy, Judd 
Nelson, Andrew McCarthy, and John Cusack. 


My Father Said Yes: A White Pastor 
in Little Rock School Integration /y 
Dunbar H. Ogden III A.M. ’56. Vanderbilt 
University Press, 2008. 200 pages. $24.95. 
On September 4, 1957, the group of 
African-American high-school students 
who became known as the Little Rock 
Nine walked up to the front of Central 
High to enroll in school. They were turned 
away by the National Guard, who had 
been called out by the Arkansas governor. 
The book explores the untold story of the 
Reverend Dunbar Ogden, a white Presbyterian pastor who led the 
students up to the lines of the National Guard, and who became 
a pro-integration leader in Little Rock’s white community. 


You Couldn’t 
» . Ignore Me 
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The library is my 


—Joshua Sosin 
Associate Professor of Classical Studies 
Co-Director, Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papyr 
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to read about Josh Sosin's work and 

the partnership between Duke's Departmer 
of Classical Studies and the University 
Libraries on the Duke Data Bank of 
Documentary Papyri 
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Reaching heavenward: Duke Chapel takes shape in 1931. 
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Thousands converge for whirlwind weekend 


ack in the day, football used to be the 
main focus of Homecoming celebra- 
tions on college campuses. But thanks 


to ambitious programming 
by the Duke Alumni Asso- 
ciation, a gridiron show- 
down was only one of dozens 
of activities that this year’s 
Homecoming participants 
could choose from. 

On the last weekend in 
September, more than 3,200 
about 





alumni and friends 
twice as many people as last 
came back to Duke, 
and their biggest challenge 





year 


was deciding how to pack in 
all there was to do. 
Traditional Homecoming 
activities—a rousing pep 
rally, pregame tailgating, 
painting the East-West 





bridge—proved enduringly 
popular. Sports fans may 
have been disappointed over 


Duke’s loss to Army on the 
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football field, but they found reasons to 
cheer as the women’s field hockey team de- 
feated the University of Richmond, and 


Move that body: Dance-floor denizens, top, indulge in free-form and classic maneuvers; 
cheerleaders encourage pregame pep. 
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Jared Lazarus 


the men’s soccer team won a match against 
Boston College. 
Educational opportunities ran the gamut. 


Panel discussions explored 
the environmental impli- 
cations of our reliance on 
oil and Duke’s global am- 
bitions and impact. Cura- 
tors in the Rare Book 
Room shared treasures 
from the library’s collec- 
tions, including first edi- 
tions of Charles Darwin’s 
On the Origin of Species, 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn, and Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass. 
Entertainment options 
included the annual Na- 
tional Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cil Step Show, several 
Duke Performances con- 
certs, the Nasher Museum 
of Art’s current exhibi- 
tions, and a screening of 
the in-progress documen- 


Call for Nominations for Board of Trustees the Duke Alumni Association seeks your help in identifying alumni 
for nomination to the Board of Trustees of Duke University. This ongoing process relies on suggestions from all segments of our 
broad and diverse alumni community. Nominations are reviewed by the Executive Committee of the Duke Alumni Association’s 
Board of Directors, which then submits a list of candidates to the Trustee Committee on Trusteeship. For information or to submit 
names, please contact Sterly L. Wilder ’83, Associate Vice President, Alumni Affairs, at trusteenominations@daa.duke.edu. 


tary Starting at the Finish Line: The Coach 
Buehler Story. 

There were also special events for mem- 
bers of the Half-Century Club (alumni who 
graduated in 1960 or earlier), Duke Black 
Alumni, Duke Chorale, volunteer leaders, 
and former track-and-field athletes. 

On Friday night, alumni were joined by 
current students for the lively revelry of the 
President’s Dance. More than 5,000 party- 
goers packed into the IM Building and the 
gym in the Wilson Recreation Center, 
which had been transformed into party 
venues featuring performances by various 
Blue Devil dance and a capella groups. 

The nine-member dance band Simply 
Irresistible closed out the evening with a 
performance that kept the dance floor full 
into the wee hours of the morning. 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Proud of Few 
(elebrating a president’s legacy 


n November 9, 1910, William Preston Few accepted the presidency of Trinity College, 
vowing “to keep the future worthy of the past.” This turned out to be no hollow 
promise: Few deserves much of the credit for Trinity’s transformation into Duke 


University. 


In 1921, Few drafted a handwritten proposal to James B. Duke requesting support to ex- 
pand the college into a “fully developed university organization” that would include schools 
of law, education, religious training, engineering, and business administration, as well as a 
“Coordinate College” for women. Talks progressed, and in September 1924, Duke asked to 
have survey maps of the Trinity campus drawn as he considered making his gift and expand- 
ing the size of the campus. Three months later, J.B. Duke established The Duke Endowment 
and made the donations that launched the rebuilding of the Trinity College campus (today’s 


East Campus) and the new West Campus. 


Few, a graduate of Wofford College with a Ph.D. from Harvard University, joined the Trinity 
faculty in 1896 and became its first dean in 1902. He served as president from 1910 to 1940 and 
oversaw an expansion of the school that is still difficult to imagine: A college comprising 363 
Students and thirty-two faculty members in 1910 became a university consisting of nine 
Schools, 3,716 students, and 476 faculty members by the time of his death in 1940. 

This year marks the centennial of Few’s inauguration. An exhibition dedicated to his legacy 
iS on display in the Rare Book Room through January 10, featuring, among other things, the 
original 1921 handwritten proposal; a seldom-seen photograph of the president with First 
Lady Eleanor Roosevelt, taken on the chapel steps; and his iconic top hat. 


—Jim Pyatt 81, University Archivist 


Now and Forever 


Exceptional alumni honored 


created in 2009 to recognize excellence in alumni volunteer service to the university, 
the alumni association, and their various constituencies. 

“This is our second year honoring Forever Duke award winners,” says Sterly L. Wilder 
’83, associate vice president for alumni affairs. “These are extraordinary volunteers who, 
day in and day out, make exceptional efforts to serve Duke and the DAA.” 

The winners are Ellen Cates Adams ’62, Woods Hole, Massachusetts; Jill Lauren 
Arnold 97, New York; Daniel R. Bronfin 79, Metairie, Louisiana; Robin S. Buck 94, 
London; Connie T. Chai 10, Minneapolis; Elizabeth R. Dixon 05, Washington; David 
J. Edwards IV M.D. ’07, Cape Town, South Africa; Daniel Scott Feldstein 90, Charlotte; 
Sean W. Glynn ’86, Potomac, Maryland; Fred E. Goldring ’79, Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia; Jason K. Jones 91, Dunwoody, Georgia; Loree B. Lipstein 03, Washington; Yoav 
Lurie (05, Washington; Michael William Meyer ’84, New Canaan, Connecticut; Megan 
M. Morsheimer ’01, Cape Town, South Africa; Amy Raffaella Shugar 98, M.B.A. ’06, 
New York; Sarah L. Stogner 04, Durham; Richard L. Strasburger Jr. 10, Decatur, Geor- 
gia; Jeffrey E. Tabak ’79, J.D. ’82, New York; Anthony W. Vitarelli 05, Washington. 


Je Duke Alumni Association has named the winners of the Forever Duke Award, 








Mr. President: Few in his iconic top hat, 1921. 
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Call for Nominations for DAA Board to nominate someone for the Duke Alumni Association’s 
Board of Directors, go to www.boardnom.dukealumni.com and complete the online form. Or you may send 
names and qualifications (no self-nominations, please) to Sterly L. Wilder ’83, Associate Vice President, Alumni 
Affairs, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 1. 


Six Tapped for Charles A. Dukes Awards 


Alumni volunteers recognized for dedication to Duke 


he Duke Alumni Association (DAA) 
Jans the Annual Fund have awarded 

Charles A. Dukes Awards to six alumni 
for outstanding volunteer service to the 
university. The awards, named for the late 
Dukes ’29, director of the alumni affairs of- 
fice from 1944 to 1963, honor individuals 
who reflect his dedication to the university. 
Winners are selected 
by the DAA board 
of directors and the 
executive committee 
of the Annual Fund. 

This year’s winners 
are Thomas C. Clark 
69, Harry “Hap” H. 
Esbenshade III °79, 
Jeffrey H. Fox ’84, 
Richard B. Lieb 69, 
Kathryn Crommelin 
Lieb ’69, and Owen 
A. May M.B.A. ’83. 

Clark has stayed 
connected to Duke 
ever since he gradu- 
ated, serving as class 
president from 1969 
to 1974 and as class 
co-chair for his 40th 
reunion. During his 
ten years on the 
DAA board, from 
1999 to 2009, he 
helped launch initia- 
tives to foster civic-engagement opportunti- 
ties for alumni and to expand involvement 
among diverse alumni groups, most re- 
cently as a member of the steering commit- 
tee for the Duke LGBT (lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and transgender) Network. He 
has held a number of leadership positions, 
including president of DUMAA (Duke 
University Metropolitan Alumni Associa- 
tion), now known as the Duke Club of 
New York, and president of the Duke 
Alumni Association from 2006 to 2008. 
In the latter capacity, he was the DAA rep- 
resentative to the Duke board of trustees 
for two years. A retired banking-industry 
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Volunteers Recognized 


Thomas C. Clark ’69 
Harry “Hap” H. Esbenshade III 79 
Jeffrey H. Fox ’84 
Richard B. Lieb 69 
Kathryn Crommelin Lieb ’69 
Owen A. May M.B.A. ’83 


executive, Clark lives in Manhattan and 
Litchfield County, Connecticut. He 1s ac- 
tive in a variety of not-for-profit organiza- 
tions and serves on the boards of the 
Concert Artists Guild the Lar 
Lubovitch Dance Company. 

Esbenshade was selected for his long- 
standing philanthropic and volunteer service 
to Duke. He has pro- 
vided financial sup- 
port to Trinity Col- 
lege of Arts & Sci- 
ences, the Fuqua 
School of Business, 
the athletics depart- 
ment, and the Nasher 
Museum of Art. He 
has served on the An- 
nual Fund executive 
committee since 2004 
and was appointed 
chair of leadership 
giving for 2008-09. 
In these roles, he 
helped plan and im- 
plement solicitation 
and stewardship ef- 
forts for leadership 
prospects and donors. 
Esbenshade also serves 
on the task force on 
undergraduate fi- 
nance education and 
was appointed recent- 
ly to the Trinity College board of visitors. 
He lives in Vienna, West Virginia, where 
he is chair and CEO of The Mountain 
Company, which specializes in roofing 
Services. 

Fox, a member of the Annual Fund ex- 
ecutive committee, is credited with iden- 
tifying key areas in which to raise money 
for the Annual Fund, particularly from the 
ranks of younger alumni. Thanks in part 
to his work, participation among Duke’s 
four most recent graduating classes rose 
from an average of less than 15 percent to 
nearly 25 percent in 2009-10. 

He was class co-chair for his 25th re- 


and 


union and serves on the Center for Cana- 
dian Studies board of visitors. Fox lives in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, where he is CEO 
and partner of the Circumference Group, 
a private investment and advisory com- 
pany specializing in technology and 
telecommunications businesses. 

Richard and Kathryn Lieb are both 
members of the board of visitors of the 
Sanford School of Public Policy. They have 
served on the Financial Aid Initiative de- 
velopment committee and the Arts & Sci- 
ences development committee, and were 
co-chairs for their 35th reunion. Richard 
Lieb is a retired executive vice president of 
SEI Investments, where he spent most of 
his career. He still serves on its board of di- 
rectors, as well as on the boards of several 
other public and private organizations. 
Kathryn Lieb volunteers as an ESL tutor 
and for several community groups. They 
live in Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, and are 
the parents of three children, including 
Suzanne Lieb ’03. 

May is a vital member of the Fuqua 
School of Business’ alumni network. He 
participates in the school’s annual work- 
shop for minority applicants, volunteers in 
the classroom, and serves as a career mentor 
to students. An advocate of Fuqua’s new 
Master of Management Studies (MMS) pro- 
gram, he has been invited by Dean Blair 
Sheppard to deliver the commencement 
address to the inaugural MMS class this 
spring. He has volunteered for the school’s 
Annual Fund, served on his class reunion 
committee, and spent five years as a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Council. He also has 
been a leader and advocate for the Fuqua 
Minority Scholarship. In 2003, he was se- 
lected as the recipient of Fuqua’s Alumni 
Award for Exemplary Service, which rec- 
ognizes individuals who demonstrate ex- 
ceptional dedication to the school. May 
lives in Englewood, New Jersey, and is 
CEO of MDG Partners LLC, a Manhattan- 
based financial- and management-re- 
sources company that serves small-cap and 
middle-market companies. 








Past President: Ann Pelham ’74 
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Thousands of students, faculty and staff members, and alumni swarmed 
Chapel Drivei in late August for the annual Forever Duke Block Party. Sponsored by the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion, the university-wide fall semester kickoff included live music, special giveaways, food and beverages, 
distribution of first-year student directories, and opportunities to reconnect with classmates and friends. | 
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CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

+ When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

+ For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

+ For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable, 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve you 

better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Burton I. Korelitz (47 received the Janowitz 
Lifetime Achievement Award from the Crohn’s and 
Colitis Foundation of America. He is a gastroen- 
terologist who lives and practices in New York and 
has made many contributions to the field of inflam- 
matory bowel diseases. He also has served as chief 
of gastroenterology at Lenox Hill Hospital in New 
York and as president of the American College of 
Gastroenterology. 


Martha R. Wallace ‘48 has received an honorary 
doctor of humane letters from Eckerd College in St. 
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There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


Petersburg, Fla. She began serving on the college’s 
board of trustees in 1976 and is now trustee emerita. 


Herbert B. Ray 156 recently traveled to the 
Amazon River on a medical mission sponsored by 
Hearts Afire, a medical-mission group from Sara- 
sota, Fla. The mission serves isolated jungle settle- 
ments. Ray is a retired Broome County, N.Y., 
family-court judge. 


Joseph D. Robinson Jr. 56 has published 
God's Place in the Universe (CreateSpace), a book he 
began 55 years ago as an undergraduate. He lives in 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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Duke offers a range of giving vehicles 
that may help you: 


Let us help you and your financial advisors 
develop a gift plan that meets your 
financial and philanthropic goals. 


1960s 


O. Richard Bowyer B.D. '60, Th.M. '68 has 
been elected president of the West Virginia Board 
of Medicine—the first time a non-physician will 
hold the office. He has served on the board on sev- 
eral occasions since 1981. 


61 | 50th Reunion April 8-10 


Charles |. Brooks '65 has published his second 
book, Swbtle Suicide (Praeger), with coauthor 
Michael Church. He is chair of the psychology de- 
partment at King’s College in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
where he has taught for 35 years. 


BIB 45th Reunion apits-i0 


Arthur J. “Randy” Ranson III G '66 has been 
named in Florida Super Lawyers 2010. He is a share- 
holder of Shuffield Lowman, in Orlando, Fla., where 
he specializes in commercial and civil litigation. 


1970s 


T. Richard Kane '70, LL.M. '86 was recently 
recognized by Chambers USA, a client guide that 
ranks lawyers, for his practice in environmental law. 
He is a partner at Poyner Spruill and works out of 
both the Charlotte and Raleigh offices. 


40th Reunion April 8-10 


Sarah Hardesty Bray '72 has become editor in 
chief of Trusteeship magazine and director of publi- 


realize immediate tax savings 
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a reduced tax liability 

generate a life income for yourself 
and/or your loved ones 

reduce or eliminate income, 
capital gains, or estate taxes 

and make a more significant gift 
than you imagined possible! 
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cations at the Association of Governing Boards of 
Universities and Colleges. She is a member of the 
Duke Alumni Association board of directors and 
the Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board. 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. 73 has been named in 
Virginia Super Lawyers 2010 for utilities law. He 
also has been reappointed to the Virginia Bicenten- 
nial of the American War of 1812 Commission and 
received the President's Citation from the National 
Genealogical Society for his seven years of service 
on the board of directors. He is a partner at Chris- 
tian & Barton in Richmond, Va. 


Wayne T. Caldwell Ph.D. '73 has published his 
second novel, Requiem by Fire (Random House), 
which is set in the late 1920s in Cataloochee, N.C. 


Lawrence O. Gostin J.D. 74 has edited the re- 
vised second edition of Public Health Law & Ethics 
(University of California Press). The book probes 
legal and ethical issues related to public health and 
includes government reports, scholarly articles, and 
relevant court cases. Gostin is associate dean at 
Georgetown University Law Center, professor of 
public health at the Johns Hopkins University, and 
director of the Centers for Law and the Public’s 
Health, a joint venture of the two institutions. 


Gary S. Lachman 74 has been appointed mar- 
keting director of TEV Energy Saving Solutions, a 
business that designs and installs energy-saving 
systems in factories, hotels, and other large build- 
ings. He also practices international law with his 
firm, Lachman & Yeniaras, in Istanbul, Turkey, and 
recently published Rea/ Estate Investment, Develop- 
ment & Law in Emerging Markets (PEI Publications). 


Sarah Stanbury Smith A.M. ’74, Ph.D. 80 
has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship that 
will allow her to work on her manuscript, Creo/e 
Things in Chaucer's World, a study of the ways in 
which everyday household objects were represented 
by Chaucer and his 15th-century successors. She is 
a professor of English at the College of the Holy 
Cross in Worcester, Mass. 


John B. Guerard Jr. '75, A.M. '76 recently ed- 
ited The Handbook of Portfolio Construction: Contempo- 
rary Applications of Markowitz Techniques. He is 
director of quantitative research at McKinley 
Capital Management in Anchorage, Alaska. 


35th Reunion 4Apri/ 8-10 


Jack D. Griffeth J.D. 76 is secretary/treasurer 
of the South Carolina Bar Foundation, the philan- 
thropic branch of the South Carolina Bar. He is a 
shareholder at Collins & Lacy, in its Greenville, 
S.C., office, where he specializes in defending em- 
ployers in employment litigation and mediation. 


Patricia A. Edwards A.M. 77 is a distin- 
guished professor of language and literacy and a 
Senior Outreach Fellow at Michigan State Univer- 
sity and the president of the International Reading 
Association. Her accomplishments include develop- 
ing two nationally acclaimed family-literacy pro- 
grams and winning two major grants for her 
research. 


Tommie Morton-Young Ph.D. '77 has received 
the Distinguished Alumna Award from Vanderbilt 
University’s Peabody College of Education & 
Human Development, where she was the first 
African American to receive a master’s degree. Dur- 


Carmel Berkson ’46 
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Inspired by ancient Indian art 


armel Berkson had been a 

practicing sculptor for more 

than twenty years when she 

took her first trip to India in 
1970. What began as an interna- 
tional jaunt turned into a lifelong 
passion for a culture and a place 
that has become her adopted 
home. 

“When | was a student at 
Duke,” says Berkson, “the names 
of Gandhi and Nehru may have 
reached us via the press, but the 
phantasmagoria that is India had 
no relevance in our lives.” 

Originally from New York, Berk- 
son arrived at Duke as World War II 
played out on the global stage. Al- 
though she was artistically in- 
clined, the lack of any art courses 
to speak of compelled her to major 
in history. “Then as now,” says 
Berkson, who lives in Mumbai, 
“the study of history leads us into 
all else.” 

After graduating, she attended 
Columbia University and studied 
with renowned sculptor Milton 
Hebald. She spent the next 
twenty-two years raising a family 
with Martin Fleisher B.S.E.E. ’45, 


whom she met at Duke while he 
was training in the V12 Naval Pro- 
gram, and creating sculpture in 
clay, wood, plaster, and metal. 
When a friend invited her to go to 
India, Berkson accepted, thinking it 
would be a fun adventure. But the 
trip turned out to be revelatory. 
She was immediately entranced by 
what she found during excursions 
to such ancient sites as the exten- 
Sive and intricately carved caves at 
Elephanta Island, Ellora, and Maha- 
balipuram. Berkson was so moved 
by the compressed energy and an- 
cient tradition inherent in the 
sculptures that she felt compelled 
to put aside her own work to learn 
more about that of India. 

“There was no question that 
the individual who worked alone 
as | had done was more or less ir- 
relevant,” says Berkson, who was 
awed by the collaborative nature 
of the work she observed. “In 
India, there had been no break in 
the ancient traditions of coopera- 
tive ventures among royalty, 
scholars, artists, artisans, archi- 
tects, and priests.” 

Outfitted with a camera, an 
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Courtesy Carmel Berkson 


Emigré: Berkson, left, and with Indian 
friends, above. 


artist’s sensibility, and a historian’s 
Curiosity, she returned to India, 
backpacking around the country 
and learning all she could about its 
rich history of ancient aesthetic 
traditions. She moved there in 
1977—although she maintains a 
residence in New York—and spent 
the next two decades taking hun- 
dreds of photographs and re- 
searching and writing about the 
evolution of the country’s cen- 
turies-old sculptural and religious 
artwork. In 2001, she began sculpt- 
ing again, inspired by what she 
had seen and discovered. 

She has published five books of 
photography and criticism based 
on her discoveries and insights. 
Her most recent, /ndian Sculpture: 
Towards the Rebirth of Aesthetics, 
came out in 2009. Earlier this year, 
she was one of only a few non- 
Indians selected to receive the 
Padma Shree Award, India’s fourth- 
highest civilian honor, 
for her contributions to the appre- 
Clation and understanding of 
Indian art. 

“| hope | can join in the task of 
redirecting attention to what we 
can learn from the history of in- 
digenous aesthetics and of the 
motivating philosophies, rituals, 
and general ways of coping with 
life,” she writes in Indian Sculp- 
ture, “and that with this revived 
understanding and focus, a con- 
nection with the form-life embed- 
ded in the cave temples and Hindu 
temples of India will have benefi- 
cial results for the aspiring artist. 
What is here is still very much a 
potent, forceful source of energy.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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ing her career, she has held many positions in gov 
ernment and higher education as a librarian and 


professor of English. She is the author of 10 books 


Carl A. Tandatnick 


has been exhibited and acquired by a number of 


’ is an artist whose work 


museums recently, including the Museu d'Art Con 
tremporani in Barce lona, Spain; the Pretoria Art 
Museum in South Africa; the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Sc. Petersburg, Fla.; and the San Diego Art 


Institute. He is an anae sthe siologist and uses elec 
tron-micrograph images of healthy and diseased 
blood ct lls co create abstrac C, large SC ale silks¢ reen 


prints 


James A. Matthews III '78 has been named to 
che executive committee of the law firm Fox Roth- 
schild, where he is co-chair of the labor and em- 
ployment department. He is a partner and works 
out of the Philadelphia office 


Wallace K. Lightsey 79 is president-elect of 
the South Carolina Bar Foundation, the philan- 
thropic branch of the South Carolina Bar. He is a 
partner at Wyche Burgess Freedman & Parham, 


working from the Greenville, S.C., office 


James P. Cox III 80 has completed his term as 
president of the Charlottesville Albemarle Bar Asso- 
ciation. He is a lawyer with MichieHamlett in Char- 
lottesville. He returns to campus annually as a 
member of the Duke Estate Planning Council, 


which holds a conference at the law school every fall 


Bul 


Ross E. Eichberg ‘80 has joined the Washing- 
con office of the law firm Nixon Peabody as a part 


ner. He specializes in real-estate law 


James S. Jones ‘80 has recently started a web- 
site, jamessidneyjones.com, where he publishes his 
poetry and chapters from his new novel. In May, he 
received an LL.M. degree in securities law from 
Georgetown University 


EVM 30th Reunion Apri s-10 


Terri L. Mascherin ‘81 is the new president of 
the Chicago Bar Association and will serve a one- 


year term. She is a partner at Jenner & Block, where 


she is a member of the firm's management commit- 
tee, in the Chicago office. 


Tia L. Cottey ‘82, J.D. ’85 has joined the 
Phoenix office of Bryan Cave after working in the 
firm's Atlanta office. She is a partner and specializes 
in law related to real-estate finance and real-estate 
capital markets 


James McDeavitt II '82 has been named a di- 
rector of the American Board of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, which certifies practitioners in 
the field. 


Jeffrey A. Stocks '82 has received the 2010 
Frank J. Scurlock Award from the State Bar of 
Texas for his pro bono work assisting minors seek- 
ing permanent residence in the U.S. 


Richard D. White M.D. ’82 has been named a 
fellow in the American College of Radiology. In ad- 
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dition to serving on several national committees re- 
lated to his specialty, he is professor and chair of the 
department of radiology at the University of 
Florida College of Medicine in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Daniel L. Dent '84 has been named professor of 
surgery at the University of Texas Health Science 
Center in San Antonio. He also was named to the 
editorial board of the Journal of Surgical Radiology 
and to the board of directors of the Association of 
Program Directors in Surgery. 


Wilson A. Schooley J.D. '84 has appeared as 
Atticus Finch in a production of To Kill a Mocking- 
bird at the OnStage Playhouse of Chula Vista, Calif. 
He is a lawyer in private practice, specializing in 
appellate law. He also teaches law and writes. 


Lisa Rochlin Novick ’85 has cofounded the 
website YesKidzCan!, which encourages commu- 
nity service and volunteerism in children by pro- 
viding ideas for service projects and dinner 
discussion topics, among other resources. 


Paul S. Quinn Jr. '85 has been elected to the 
board of directors for the United Arts of Central 
Florida, and re-elected vice president of the Orlando 
Ballet board of directors. He is a shareholder in the 
law firm Gray Robinson, in its Orlando office. 


Jane Siler Taylor '85 has received an M.A. 

in biblical studies from Carolina Evangelical Divin- 
ity School in Greensboro. She recently taught an 
Old Testament survey course at Caldwell Academy 
and is now a computer consultant with ASLAN 
Solutions. 





Paula F. Weiner M.B.A. ’85 has received the 

2010 Alumni Impact Award from the Fuqua School 
of Business. She is president of an executive-recruit- 
ment firm and has participated in a series of live and 
Web-based seminars about the industry for alumni. 


EX 25th Reunion aprits-10 


Scott C. Washington M Div. '87 gave a pres- 
entation on George Eastman, the photography 
magnate, and his philanthropic connections to 
African-American education in North Carolina at 
the North Carolina Museum of History. 


Shari Berger Maurer ’88 has published her 
first young-adult novel, Change of Heart (Westside 
Books). She previously cowrote The Parent's Guide to 
Children’s Congenital Defects (Three Rivers Press, 
2001) with Gerri Freid Kramer 87. 


Marguerite Touw Roza ’88 has become a sen- 
ior data and economic adviser to the Bill & Melinda 
Gates Foundation. She will focus on the founda- 
tion’s college-ready and postsecondary-education 
initiatives in the U.S. She also recently published a 
book, Educational Economics: Where Do School Funds 
Go? (Urban Institute Press). 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to Derek 
M. Wilson ’86, M.B.A. ’90 and Christen L. Wil- 
son on April 6, 2010. Named Tate Easton... First 
child and son to Caroline G. Curtin ’87 and 
Merritt Connell on Noy. 11, 2009. Named John 
Goddard Connell...First child and daughter to 
Mitchell F. White '88 and Shelby White on Jan. 
5, 2010. Named Ava Margaret. 


1990s 


Julie E. Kardos '90 has cofounded Two Peds in 
a Pod, a pediatrics blog and podcast site for par- 
ents. She is a pediatrician with the Children’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia Care Network in 
Newton, Pa. 


Konstantinos N. Malizos HS '90 is a professor 
and chair of the department of orthopaedics at the 
University of Thessalia in Greece. 


i 20th Reunion April 8-10 


Mahmod M. Samman Ph.D. 91 has been 
named a fellow of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. He is a senior associate at Stress En- 
gineering Services of Houston and is an expert in 
the analysis of coke drums. 


Caitlin Wood Sklar '91 has become director of 
development for the Knowledge is Power Program, 
a national organization that establishes college- 
preparatory charter schools in urban areas. 


Nathan C. Whitaker '91 has published The 
Mentor Leader, his third book coauthored with for- 
mer Indianapolis Colts head coach Tony Dungy. He 
played varsity football and baseball at Duke and is 
a weekly contributor to the webzine SixSeeds. tv. 


Michael G. Mcintyre 93 is owner of Fever City 
Studio in Denver. His company has won a fourth 
Emmy Award for Best Single Spot in Commu- 
nity/Public Service from the National Academy of 
Television Arts and Science Heartland Chapter. The 
award was given for the public-service announce- 
ment “Uninterrupted.” 


Kacy Johnson 


Gary Kueber 792 


Revealing hidden histories 


n Durham, the train tracks are 

still there, but the station, sixty- 

five-foot Italianate tower and 

all, iS gone. In its place is a mul- 
tilevel parking deck. Cars go by on 
the four-lane section of road beside 
it—part of the loop built around the 
city’s center. Looking at the site 
today, it is hard to imagine that the 
massive structure once vibrant with 
passengers boarding and disem- 
barking was ever there in the first 
place. But for the past four years, 
bringing the city’s demolished or 
neglected historical buildings back 
to life has been Gary Kueber’s self- 
appointed task. 

Kueber is the creator of Endan- 
gered Durham, a massive blog of 
about a thousand posts that tells 
the stories of particular buildings, 
Street addresses, and pieces of in- 
frastructure. Most of these entries 
include a brief narrative along with 
archival photographs, maps, or 
postcard illustrations of the proper- 
ties standing in contrast to images 
showing how things look today. But 
the website is more than a before- 
and-after: Kueber adds commen- 
tary that reflects his commitment 
to historical preservation and reuse. 

“We like to consider ourselves 
more enlightened,” he wrote of ac- 
tivists today who think the 1968 de- 
struction of Durham’s Union Station 
to make way for automobile traffic 
was tragic, “but then, so did they— 


convinced that no one would ever 
ride the train again.” 

Kueber is the chief operating 
officer of the Durham real-estate 
development firm Scientific Proper- 
ties, a job he was recruited for 
partly because of his work on the 
website; his path to his current ca- 
reer is not unlike one of the hidden 
histories he writes on his blog. After 
graduating from Duke with a dou- 
ble major in zoology and English, 
Kueber spent a year working ina 
cardiac-catheterization lab, but left 
for his hometown of New Orleans 
to attend medical school at 
Louisiana State University. In 1997, 
he returned to the area to begin a 
residency in internal medicine at 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. Still, he decided to live 
near downtown Durham. Finding 
his house bordered on one side by 
the Durham Freeway and the one- 
way thoroughfare of Duke Street on 
another, Kueber says he began to 
question his surroundings. “| 
thought, ‘How did this all come 
to be?” 

He entered private practice in 
primary care, but after a few years, 
realized that medicine wasn’t the 
right fit. He had been reading jour- 
nal articles about the health effects 
of physical environments. Cities 
built to encourage pedestrian traffic 
led to people living longer, happier 
lives, while those that didn’t led to 
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inactivity and isolation, and, conse- 
quently, illness. 

Kueber pursued master’s de- 
grees in public health and regional 
planning at Chapel Hill. In 2006, 
while he was completing his stud- 
ies, he began making posts to the 
Endangered Durham site, which he 
originally conceived of as a way to 
alert Durham’s citizens to buildings 
in danger of being demolished. “| 
thought | had two or three months 
of material,” Kueber says. But soon, 
his curiosity took over, and he 
began to document the city’s land- 
use and architectural history, one 
address at a time. In the process, 
he’s managed to create a miniature 
archive; he is currently reconfigur- 
ing the site to preserve his work 
and make it easier to access and 
search. 

He spends many of his free 
hours researching, talking to local 
historians, and taking pictures. A 
few times, he says, he’s been walk- 
ing beside a freeway embankment 
or scouting an empty parking lot 
with camera in hand, and “people 
Stopped their car and called out, 
‘Hey, you're the Endangered 
Durham guy!’ ” Kueber laughs. 
Who else would it be? 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 


See some of Kueber’s favorite posts: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Joshua C. Bienfang °94 has been named a fi- 
nalise for the 2010 Service to America Medal from 
the Partnership for Public Service, a Washington 
nonprofit organization, He is a physicist in the 
electron- and optical-physics division of the Na- 
tional Institute of Scandards and Technology. 


Licy M. Do Canto Jr. ‘95 has been named by 
the Washington newspaper The Hi// as one of the 
top lobbyists of 2010. He is currently a principal at 
The Raben Group, where he helps lead the firm’s 
health and education practice group. 


EY 15th Reunion Apri s-i0 


Matthew C. Gaudet J.D. '97 received a citation 
for excellence from Chambers USA, a client guide 
that ranks lawyers. He works in the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the law firm Duane Morris and specializes in 
intellectual-property litigation, 


Alice Eubank Palmer 98 has received an 
M.B.A. from Babson College, graduating summa 
cum laude. She was also valedictorian. She is a prod- 
uct-marketing manager for Autodesk, which creates 
two- and three-dimensional design software for use 
in the manufacturing, building, construction, engi- 
neering, and media and entertainment industries. 


Zoe Dailiana HS 99, HS '00, HS 01, is an assis- 
tant professor in the department of orthopaedics at 
the University of Thessalia in Greece. 


MARRIAGES: Pinar Ceyhan B.S.E. '94 to Ser- 
dar Cepni on March 20, 2010. Residence: Houston... 
Suvarna “Sona” Gupta °94 to Jeffery A. 
Wauchenich on May 30, 2010. Residence: Paris... 
Jessica D. Ciccolella (95 to Joseph Kahl on May 
22, 2010. Residence: St. Louis...Hilary A. Puskar 
‘98 to Jeffrey Prokop on May 28, 2010. Residence: 
Arlington, Va....Kyla G. Akin 99 to Richard J. de 
Asla on May 30, 2010. Residence: Wayland, Mass.... 
Zahid Nakhooda ‘99 to Anjali S. Harsh ‘00 
on May 29, 2010. Residence: Chicago. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Carolyn 
McCracken Silvey '92 and Jeffrey Silvey on May 
12, 2010. Named Alexander Joseph...Second child 
and daughter to Kate Bostock '94, M.B.A. ’02 
and Jesse M. Shefferman M.B.A. '07 on May 
17, 2010. Named Nina Merilee Shefferman...Third 
child and second daughter to Shoshana Buch- 
holz-Miller 95 and Victor S. Miller on May 26, 
2010. Named Tess Caroline Miller...First child and 
son to Suzanne Bryan Crandall 95 and J. Tay- 
lor Crandall on March 31, 2010. Named Chase 
Bryan...Second child and first son to Rachel 
Kramer Lawrence 95 and Thomas J. Lawrence 
on April 20, 2010. Named Thomas Grant...Second 
child and first son to Brian K. Campbell B.S.E. 
‘96 and Stephanie Campbell on Feb. 28, 2009. 
Named Kaiden Kraig... Third child and second son 
to Katherine Higgins Hood '96 and Aaron 
Hood on April 27, 2010. Named Griffin Alexan- 
der... Third child and son to Dorothee Neau 
Ashby '97 and Scott A. Ashby on March 29, 
2010. Named Mark Lloyd Neau Ashby...Fourth 
child and second daughter to Jaclyn Bova 
Volpe '97 and Anthony P. Volpe '97 on April 
25, 2010. Named Annalisa Grace...Second child 
and son to Christopher W. Winland 98 and 
Lori Fixley Winland '99 on April 11, 2010. 
Named Alexander James Fixley Winland. ..First 
child and son to Cerina Wanzer Fairfax '99 
and Justin E. Fairfax (00 on Dec. 21, 2009. 
Named Cameron Joseph...Second child and son to 
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Lori Fixley Winland ‘99 and Christopher 
W. Winland '98 on April 11, 2010. Named 
Alexander James Fixley Winland. 


2000s 


Justin E. Fairfax ‘00 is an assiscane U.S. attorney 
for the major-crimes unit of the Eastern District of 
Virginia. 


Lukas M. Roush ‘00, M.B.A. ‘09 has been 
named vice president of global marketing at 
TransEnterix, which develops medical devices for 
use in minimally invasive surgeries. 


701 | 10th Reunion April 8-10 


Ricardo J.A. Pitts-Wiley ‘01 has joined the 
Washington office of the law firm Tully Rinckey as 
an associate. He will focus on federal-sector labor 
and employment law. 


John D. Armbrust B.S.E. '04 recently finished 
66th in the 2010 World Series of Poker, his second 
top-100 finish (he finished 18th in 2007). He do- 
nates a portion of his winnings to support a school 
for girls in Pakistan. Armbrust lives with his wife, 
Annie Dlugokecki Armbrust 06, in Culver 
City, Calif., and works for a charter-school organiza- 
tion overseeing a $12 million grant from the Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation aimed at redefining the 
teaching profession. He recently cofounded a high 
school and served as an assistant principal there. 


Andrew M. Borman 04 has been appointed di- 
rector of the IMG Basketball Academy, a training 
facility for elite high-school, college, and profes- 
sional basketball players. He played varsity basket- 
ball and soccer at Duke and was previously director 
of basketball operations at San Jose State University. 


Tim J. Hyer '05 has launched Rentcycle, a web- 
site where people can search, compare, and rent any- 
thing online. The company was recently included 
on Entrepreneur magazine’s list of the Top 100 Bril- 
liant Companies. He lives with his wife, Suzy 
Borgschulte Hyer '(4, in San Francisco. 


BeY-B Sth Reunion April s-i0 


Taylor P. Regis '06 received an M.D. from UNC- 
CH and will pursue a psychiatry residency at the 
University of Maryland-Baltimore. 


Philip F. Rubio Ph.D. '06 has published There's 
Always Work at the Post Office: African American Postal 
Workers and the Fight for Jobs, Justice, and Equality 
(UNC Press). He is an assistant professor of univer- 
sity studies at North Carolina A&T State University 
in Greensboro. 


Jason T. Smith Ph.D. ’06 has been named prod- 
uct manager at LiteCure, a company that manufac- 
tures medical lasers. 


Alexander B. Gibson ‘07 has released the iPhone 
application Rooklook, which shows shoppers the geo- 
graphical origin of their milk, meat, and eggs. 


MARRIAGES: Anjali S. Harsh 00 to Zahid 
Nakhooda '99 on May 29, 2010. Residence: 
Chicago...James M. Canzoniero ‘(2 to 
Jenna M. VanLiere ‘04 on March 20, 2010. 
Residence: Baltimore...Nipun Chhabra '02 to 
Nina Verma on Aug. 29, 2009. Residence: Cleve- 


land...Cameron P. Lawler '02, M.B.A. '08 to 
Kelly K. Baril on June 25, 2010. Residence: 
Durham...Grant D. Power ‘02 to Aleona Mulina 
on April 10, 2010. Residence: Orinda, Calif... 
John D. Armbrust B.S.E. '04 co Annie N. 
Dlugokecki '06 on Aug. 23, 2008. Residence: 
Culver City, Calif....Jenna M. VanLiere '04 to 
James M. Canzoniero ‘02 on March 20, 2010. 
Residence: Baltimore...Brian J. Goldberg 
B.S.E. '05 to Holly A. Manning '06 on June 12, 
2010. Residence: Alexandria, Va.... Annie N. 
Dlugokecki '06 to John D. Armbrust B.S.E. 
‘04 on Aug. 23, 2008. Residence: Culver City, 
Calif....Rana M. Higgins '06 to Keenan L. Ballo 
on May 16, 2010. Residence: Chicago...Holly A. 
Manning ‘06 to Brian J. Goldberg B.S.E. '05 
on June 12, 2010. Residence: Alexandria, Va.... 
Matthew F. Baldwin '07 to Megan E. Bode 
‘07 on May 22, 2010. Residence: Raleigh... Addi- 
son W. Ferrell B.S.E. '08 to Julie A. 
Matthews '09 on July 17, 2010. Residence: Fort 
Mitchell, Ky....Alexandra T. Tollette M.P.P. 
'08 to Brian S. Biering on May 22, 2010. Residence: 
Sacramento, Calif....Julie A. Matthews '09 to 
Addison W. Ferrell B.S.E. '08 on July 17, 2010. 
Residence: Fort Mitchell, Ky. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Justin E. Fairfax 
‘00 and Cerina Wanzer Fairfax '99 on Dec. 21, 
2009. Named Cameron Joseph... First child and 
daughter to Craig A. Perry ‘00, M.A.T. 01 and 
Elana Erdstein Perry '01 on May 6, 2010. 
Named Lilah Eden...First child and daughter to 
Rahul Vinnakota ‘00 and Kim D. Vinnakota on 
June 5, 2010. Named Radha Louise. ..First child and 
daughter to Christopher A. Vrettos ‘00 and 
Catherine Stuart Vrettos ‘01 on Feb. 8, 2010. 
Named Caroline Stuart. ..Second child and first son to 
Princess Love Greene ’01 and Carlos J. Greene 
Jr. on May 15, 2010. Named Carlos Jerome Greene 
Ill... First child and daughter to Elana Erdstein 
Perry ‘01 and Craig Allen Perry '00, M.A.T. '01 
on May 6, 2010. Named Lilah Eden... .Second child 
and first daughter to Andrea Bookman Short 
01 and Adam D. Short on May 3, 2010. Named Is- 
abel Louise. ..First child and daughter to Catherine 
Stuart Vrettos ‘01 and Christopher A. Vret- 
tos (00 on Feb. 8, 2010. Named Caroline Stuart... 
First child and son to B. Keith Gibson J.D. 02 and 
Nicola Gibson on March 30, 2010. Named Brody 
Christopher... .First child and daughter to Andrew 
C. Martin 02 and Elisabeth G. Martin on Feb. 3, 
2010. Named Anna Grace...First child and son to 
Alison Richards Miller '02 and Joseph Miller on 
April 28, 2010. Named Hudson Benedict. ..Second 
child and first son to Sarah Struthers Kubinski 
‘03 and James Kubinski on May 16, 2010. Named 
James Ferrell... First child and son to Erica Taylor 
Perrier '03 and Leah B. Perrier. Named Finnegan 
Ellis. ..First child and daughter to Kerri L. Petrin 
03 and Aaron Klemm on March 20, 2010. Named 
Abigail Kathryn Klemm. ..First child and daughter 
to Jonathan S. Krause J.D. ‘04 and Darcy 
Walker Krause J.D. '04 on June 14, 2010. Named 
Anderson DeLayne...Second child and daughter to 
Jesse M. Shefferman M.B.A. '07 and Kate Bos- 
tock '94, M.B.A. 02 on May 17, 2010. Named 
Nina Merilee Shefferman...First child and daughter 
to Carolyn Bodemann Hall M.S.N. ‘09 and H. 
Lanny Hall on July 23, 2009. Named Catherine Marie. 


2010s 


MARRIAGES: Marie Huang M_.B.A. ’10 to 
Robert W. Perrin on May 29, 2010. Residence: 


Palo Alto, Calif... Andrea E. Mitchell J.D. 10 
to Jonathan L. Coloff Ph.D. 12 on July 19, 
2008. Residence: Durham. 


Deaths 


J. Samuel Bell ’35 of Ocala, Fla., on June 6, 
2010. At Duke, he played baseball and basketball 
and was captain of coach Eddie Cameron’s 1935 
basketball team. He played professional baseball in 
the minor leagues before becoming a group-sales 
representative for Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
North Carolina. He is survived by a son, two 
daughters, five grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Louise Davis Jones ’35 of Raleigh, on Feb. 16, 
2010. She was a volunteer in many community or- 
ganizations and worked with her husband in the 
Jones Brokerage Co. She is survived by a son, two 
daughters, eight grandchildren, and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Martin Luther Stirewalt Jr. A.M. 35, Ph.D. 
’45 of Hillsborough, N.C., on March 24, 2010. 
He was a professor of classical languages, the New 
Testament, and philosophy at Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege in Hickory, N.C., and at Wittenberg Univer- 
sity in Springfield, Ohio. He is survived by a 
daughter, three grandchildren, and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Virginia “Jean” Yates Camalier R.N. ’36 of 
Bethesda, Md., on Feb. 17, 2010. Survivors include 
two sons, a daughter, 12 grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Lucille Lopp R.N. '37, B.S.N. ’38 of Lexington, 
N.C., on March 2, 2010. She worked as a nurse in 
children’s clinics before starting a career in public 
health as a supervisor with the Guilford County 
(N.C.) public-health department. In 1977, she re- 
ceived an award from the North Carolina Public 
Health Association for her work. She served Liberty 
Baptist Church of Thomasville, N.C., as a member 
of various committees and as the church historian. 
Survivors include a sister. 


John P. Ondek Jr. '37 of Durham, on April 4, 
2010. He enlisted in the Navy during World War 
II, serving first as captain of an escort vessel pro- 
tecting the Panama Canal and later as commander 
of a destroyer escort in the Mediterranean. After the 
war, he became CEO of Ondek Quality Meats. He 
is survived by his wife, Doris; two daughters, in- 
cluding Janet E. Ondek ’71; a granddaughter; 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Aileen Scott Morris °38 of Virginia Beach, Va., 
on March 29, 2010. Survivors include a daughter. 


Ann “Duck” Steel Redding ’38 of Asheboro, 
N.C., on Sept. 21, 2009. At Duke, she was a mem- 
ber of Alpha Delta Pi. She is survived by two sons 
and three granddaughters. 


Elizabeth Lutz Hauser ’39 of Southbury, Conn., 
on Dec. 18, 2009. 


Leonor Pardo Harper ’40 of Raleigh, on Feb. 
12, 2010. She was a longtime schoolteacher in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and a former principal of the elementary 
department at St. John’s School in Santurce, Puerto 
Rico. Survivors include four children, eight grand- 
children, and 22 great-grandchildren. 


lan Holljes ’07 and 
Eric Holljes 09 


Blue-eyed soul singers 


t's been a whirlwind year for 
Delta Rae, the four-piece band 
fronted by brothers Eric and lan 
Holljes. Since its debut at Duke 
in October 2009, the band has at- 
tracted a multigenerational follow- 
ing, released a self-titled EP that 
has sold more than 2,000 copies, 
and opened for the pop-rock trio 
Hanson. Eric, who cowrote the hit 
“Cooler Than Me” with classmate 
Mike Posner ’10, just signed a pub- 
lishing deal with Warner/Chappell 


Music and has sung a demo for rap- 


per 50 Cent. 

From an early age, Eric, lan, and 
their sister Brittany—who’s also in 
Delta Rae—grew up listening toa 
wide range of music, including clas- 
sical, folk, pop, and soul. They were 
particularly drawn to singer-song- 
writers who focused on storytelling: 
James Taylor, Billy Joel, and Joni 
Mitchell, among others. Even 
though neither brother took les- 
sons, they were clearly natural mu- 
sicians: Eric taught himself 
Pachelbel’s Canon in D Major as 
a boy, and both were members 
of their California high school’s 
a Cappella singing group. In lan’s 
Senior year, they performed as a 
band for the first time, playing a 
Set of seventeen original songs— 
including one that they had cowrit- 
ten when Eric was twelve and lan 
was fourteen. 

Eventually, both brothers ma- 
triculated at Duke, extending a 
family legacy begun by their ma- 
ternal grandparents, Robin Lyons 
Puckett ’60 and Richard Spencer 
Kramer ’58, M.D. 62, and continued 
by their parents, Christian Holljes 
’81 and Laurie Kramer Hollies ’83. 
They formed a band called Running 
Lights and launched a grassroots 
marketing campaign to reach as 
many Duke students as possible. 
“We called it Dorm Storm,” says 
lan. “It was essentially an East 
Campus tour where we played a 
different dorm every weekend.” 

Last year, once all three Holljes 


and Brittany Holljes. 


siblings had graduated from col- 
lege (Brittany is a University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley alumna), they 
decided to make a go of being a 
professional band. In February 
2010, they bought passenger tickets 
for Camayo, a live-music cruise 
through the Caribbean, featuring 
dozens of established and up-and- 
coming musicians and singer- 
songwriters. “We weren't officially 
part of the lineup, but we would 
just show up around the boat and 
perform,” says Eric. The band cre- 
ated a buzz and went on to win the 
cruise’s open-mike contest. 

The cruise also brought them 
together with influential musicians. 
“One afternoon | was playing the 
piano and singing at one of the 
ship’s bars,” says Eric. “I got up to 
leave and a guy who had been lis- 
tening came up and started talking 
to me about how much he enjoyed 
the music.” The fan turned out to 
be singer-songwriter Edwin Mc- 
Cain, who gave a shout-out to Delta 
Rae during his Camayo headlining 
Set. Delta Rae opened for McCain 
when he played at Chapel Hill’s 
Cat’s Cradle nightclub in April. 

Last summer, Delta Rae won an 
online contest to open for Hanson 
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at that band’s appearance in 
Asheville, North Carolina, in August. 
But they were already scheduled to 
play a show the night before in 
New York for an audience that in- 
cluded music-industry scouts. “We 
drove ten hours to New York and 
barely made it there before we 
went on stage,” says lan. “We 
finished our set at 10 that night, 
were back in the van by 11, drove 
as far as Virginia, slept a couple of 
hours, and then continued on to 
Asheville.” 

Before the show, both bands 
participated in a live interview, 
and Delta Rae performed some 
of its signature, soaring, soulful 
melodies—which prompted one 
of the Hansons to remark that his 
band should be opening for Delta 
Rae rather than the other way 
around. 

The Holljes brothers have no 
illusions about the unpredictable 
nature of the music business. But 
they are determined to make the 
most of the many opportunities 
coming their way. Says lan, “We're 
just trying to chase our dreams 
while we can.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Herbert Jaffey 40 of New York, on April 30, 
2010. At Duke, he was a member of Zeta Beta Tau 
and played in the marching band. Survivors include 


a brother, Arthur Jaffey ‘44. 


William K. Parsons Jr. '40 of Altoona, Pa., on 
May 6, 2010. At Duke, he was captain of the basket- 
ball and tennis teams. He served in the Navy, reaching 
the rank of commander. After mustering out, he 
formed the real-estate and insurance company Parsons 
Agency with his father and brother, and once served as 
senior vice president of the Pennsylvania Realtors As- 
sociation. He also won more than 560 tennis tourna- 
ments and was ranked No. 1 in the world for men age 
70 and over for two years. He is survived by three 
daughters; a sister, Frances Parsons Britsch ‘46; 
four grandchildren; four great-grandchildren; and a 
nephew, David C. Parsons ‘63. 


Addison P. Penfield ‘40 of Asheboro, N.C., 

on April 30, 2010. An Army veteran of World War 
II, he was the “voice of the Blue Devils,” Duke's 
official sportscaster, for more than two decades; he 
was inducted into the North Carolina Sports Hall 
of Fame in 2005. He was also chair of the Asheboro 
Housing Authority and a marketing specialist for 
the nonprofit Regional Consolidated Services in 
Asheboro. He is survived by two sons, Addison 
P. Penfield Jr. (62 and Cameron W. Pen- 
field B.S.C.E. '66; two daughters; eight grandchil- 
dren; and 12 great-grandchildren. 


J. Dean Strausbaugh ‘40 of Columbus, Ohio, 
on March 18, 2010. He served in World War II 

as a lieutenant in the Navy. He served on the 
Franklin County (Ohio) Court of Appeals for more 
than 20 years. He also sat by appointment on the 
Ohio Supreme Court and on a number of Ohio ap- 
pellate courts. He served in executive positions in 
many organizations, including as president of the 
Ohio Municipal Judges Association and as a mem- 
ber of the board of the North American Judges 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Betty; a 
son; a daughter; a brother; a brother-in-law, D. 
Richard Mead '52: a sister-in-law, Virginia 
Smith Mead '53; two grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Roswell G. Townsend ‘40, A.M. ’41 of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., on March 28, 2010. During World 
War II, he was a supply officer in the Navy. He was 
professor emeritus and chair of the economics de- 
partment at Wilson College in Chambersburg and 
was also a fellow at the Brookings Institution. He 
is survived by a daughter; two sons, John S. 
Townsend ‘68 and Robert M. Townsend 70; 
a daughter-in-law, Pramerudee Townsend 
A.M. ’70; a sister; four grandchildren; and a niece, 
Lynn Braisted Pedersen ‘63. 


John E. Cann 41, M.D. ’43 of San Rafael, Calif., 
on Nov. 25, 2009. He was an anaesthesiologist at 
St. Francis Hospital in San Francisco. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Laura. 


Marjorie Davis Mcintosh 41 of North Ston- 
ington, Conn., on March 27, 2010. She worked as a 
systems programmer for IBM during World War II 
and sang in lead roles with the Light Opera Com- 
pany of Simsbury, Conn., and the Troupers Light 
Opera Company of Darien, Conn. She is survived 
by a son, a daughter, a sister, five grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Carolyn Rateau Smith 41 of Hackettstown, 
N.J., on Feb. 23, 2009. 


Charlotte Reed Hawkins ‘42 of Wilmington, 
Del., on March 17, 2010. She was a secretary at the 
DuPont Co. and, later, an assistant to the chaplain 

at Wesley College. She is survived by a daughter, a 
son, and two granddaughters. 


Samuel M. Holton III 42, M.Ed. ’47 of Chapel 
Hill, on March 17, 2010. He was a meteorologist 
with the Army Air Corps in India and China dur- 
ing World War II and achieved the rank of captain. 
He was a professor for almost 40 years at the UNC- 
CH School of Education; the Samuel M. Holton 
Distinguished Professorship was established in his 
honor. He also served on the Chapel Hill-Carrboro 
school board and the board of trustees of North 
Carolina Wesleyan College in Rocky Mount, N.C. 
He is survived by his wife, Margaret; a son; three 
daughters; and six grandchildren. 


William T. Lineberry Jr. 42 of Fullerton, 
Calif., on Feb. 26, 2010. He was a physician. Sur- 


vivors include his wife, Patricia, and two daughters. 


Jane Thomson Omohundro '42 of Crowley, 
La., on March 1, 2010. She was a teacher at Crow- 
ley High School. She is survived by her husband, 
Jack; two daughters; a son; two stepsons; seven 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Jean McCorkell Plews B.S.N. ’42, R.N. '42 of 
Crystal Lake, Ill., on March 18, 2010. During 
World War II, she served as a nurse on hospital 
ships in the Pacific theater. She was involved in a 
number of community organizations and served as 
president of the Crystal Lake Garden Club and the 
League of Women Voters. She is survived by three 
daughters, a son, 16 grandchildren, and a great- 
grandchild. 


N. Carol Poole White B.S.N. '42, R.N. '42 of 
Ocala, Fla., on April 16, 2010. After graduating, 
she worked at the Duke School of Nursing and 
sang in the Chapel Choir. She is survived by three 
sons, two sisters, and eight grandchildren. 


David J. McCulloch M.D. ’43 of Tallahassee, 
Fla., on April 4, 2010. He founded Radiology As- 
sociates of Tallahassee and practiced radiology at 
several area hospitals, including Tallahassee Memo- 
rial Hospital and Florida State University Hospital. 
Survivors include his wife, Vera Thomas Mc- 
Culloch R.N. '35; two daughters; four grandchil- 
dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


William H. Oast Jr. ’43 of Portsmouth, Va., on 
Oct. 27, 2008. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II. He was in private practice as a 
lawyer before becoming a judge of the Circuit 
Court of Portsmouth and, eventually, chief judge. 
He was also president of the Portsmouth Rotary 
Club and a Rotary International Paul Harris Fel- 
low. Survivors include his wife, Martha Ann; two 
sons; a daughter; two brothers; seven grandchil- 
dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Barbara Griffiths Snowdon 43 of Redlands, 
Calif., on March 31, 2010. She was a secretary to 
the town historian and to a parish priest in Red- 
lands. She is survived by two sons, a sister, five 
grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Charles S. Watson ’43 of Odessa, Texas, on 
Noy. 14, 2009. He was a veteran of the Marine 
Corps and a retired schoolteacher. He is survived by 
his wife, Dorothy; three sons; seven grandchildren; 
and five great-grandchildren. 
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J. William Byrd °44, M.F. 48 of Sandy Springs, 
Ga., on April 26, 2010. He was a member of the 
track and football teams at Duke and was com- 
mander of a minesweeper in the Navy during 
World War I. He was a salesman in the paper in- 
dustry. He is survived by his wife, Janet; three 
daughters; a brother-in-law, William J. Griffith 
50; a sister-in-law, Carol Topham Griffith 
R.N. ’52; and four grandchildren. 


Catherine Dillon Gross 44 of High Point, 
N.C.,, on Feb. 11, 2010. She was a member of a 
number of social and community organizations, in- 
cluding the Junior League, the High Point Literary 
League, and the Century Study Club. She also served 
as an officer in several parent-teacher groups. She is 
survived by her husband, Robert A. Gross '43; 
two sons, including Robert D. Gross '72; two 
daughters; a sister-in-law, Jean Gross MacLach- 
lan ‘41; nine grandchildren; a great-grandchild; and 
a niece, Kathryn Dillon High ‘74. 


Thomas R. Hazelrigg II M.D. 44 of Olympia, 
Wash., on Dec. 19, 2007. During World War II, he 
was a physician in the Army at Madigan General 
Hospital in Tacoma, Wash. He was a board-certi- 
fied general surgeon at Memorial Clinic in Olympia 
for more than 35 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Kaye; two sons; two daughters; eight grandchil- 
dren; and several great-grandchildren. 


Jewel Voss Jones Mickey R.N. ’44 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on March 1, 2010. She was a founding 
and active member of the Hill and Dale Garden 
Club. She is survived by her husband, Joseph; two 


daughters; a son; a sister; eight grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Benjamin G. Parks '44 of Naples, Fla., on April 
24, 2010. During World War II, he served as an offi- 
cer in the armed forces. He was the founder, vice 
president, and lawyer for the Naples Federal Savings 
& Loan Association and was the lawyer for the City 
of Naples during his career. He also served as an offi- 
cial representative of the U.S. at the World Law Con- 
ference in Athens, Greece, and at the Conference on 
International Terrorism. He is survived by his wife, 
Jane; three sons; and four grandchildren. 


Andrew M. “Mac” Secrest '44, A.M. '70, 
Ph.D. 72 of Chapel Hill, on April 17, 2010. He 
served in the Navy during World War II and was 
the owner, editor, and publisher of The Cheraw 
Chronicle, a weekly newspaper in northeastern South 
Carolina. During the 1950s, he used his position to 
criticize segregationists and was inducted into the 
hall of fame of the UNC-CH School of Journalism, 
where he taught for five years. He also was instru- 
mental in creating the department of communica- 
tions at N.C. Central University. Survivors include 
his wife, Ann; a son, David K. Secrest ’72: a 
daughter; a daughter-in-law, Leslie “Mindy” 
Fuller Secrest '72; five grandchildren; and a 
niece, Megan E. Bailey 08. 


Elizabeth Thompson Wierengo ‘44 of Al- 
pharetta, Ga., on Feb. 12, 2010. She was a teacher in 
Palm Beach County, Fla., for 28 years. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a brother, five grandchil- 
dren, and seven great-grandchildren. 
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Clarence W. Andrews Jr. 45 of Durham, on 
010. He was a Navy SEAL during World 
War Il and participated in the reconstruction of 


June |, 


Japan after the war, He was a real-estate agent in 
Durham. He is survived by ewo sons, including 
Clarence W. Andrews III Ph.D. ’89, and four 
grandchildren 


Mary Hanna Barnes R.N. ‘45, B.S.N. ‘45 of 
New Johnsonville, Tenn., on March 16, 2010 

After graduating from Duke, she worked at VA and 
children’s hospitals before joining the DuPont Co. 
as an industrial nurse. In later years, she served as 
an ombudsman monitoring the care and facilities of 
two local nursing homes. She is survived by two 


brothers and a sister. 


Eugenie Sarre Bollier 45 of New Orleans, on 
June 6, 2010. She was an associate at the law firm 
Chaffe McCall and clerk for the Louisiana 4th and 
Sth Circuit Courts of Appeal. She is survived by 


two sons, a sister, and three granddaughters. 


Anne Lineberger Hays ‘45 of Houston, on 
March 29, 2010. She taught American history at 
Memorial High School in Houston. She also was in- 
volved in community organizations, serving as presi- 
dent of the local chapter of the Philanthropic 
Educational Organization. She is survived by her 
husband, John; three sons; a brother, Henry O. 
Lineberger Jr. 50; a sister-in-law, Betty Rush- 
ing Lineberger ‘49; seven grandchildren; and 
two great-grandsons. 


H. Blair Hipple B.S.C.E. ’45 of Spring City, Pa., 
on March 10, 2010. He served as an officer in the 
Navy during World War II and after receiving a 
master’s in engineering from Harvard University, 


Gee 
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worked for the engineering firm Spotts, Stevens and 
McCoy Ine. for many years. He is survived by two 
daughters, two sons, eight grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Charles B. Markham ‘45 of Durham, on March 
22, 2010. At Duke, he was editor of The Chronicle. 
His long professional and civic career included serv- 
ing as mayor of Durham from 1981 to 1983, part- 
nerships in several law firms, and professorships at a 
number of law schools. Survivors include his nieces 
and nephews, 


Carlos L. Hudson M.D. '46 of Wellesley, Mass., 
on Dec. 25, 2009. During World War II, he served as 
a captain in the Army Air Corps in occupied Japan. 
He was a child psychiatrist, founding and directing 
the Beaverbrook Guidance Center, a clinic for chil- 
dren in Belmont, Mass. He later went into private 
practice and became chief of psychiatry ac Waltham 
Hospital. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
seven grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


John A. Levy ‘46 of Bloomfield, Conn., on Sept. 
16, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of Zeta Beta 
Tau, the Duke Players, and the swim team. He is 
survived by a son, a daughter, a sister, and three 
grandchildren. 


Bertram R. Remer B.S.E.E. 46 of Boynton 
Beach, Fla., on April 4, 2010. After serving in the 
Navy during World War I, he joined the Depart- 
ment of Defense as a civilian engineer. In the 1970s, 
he had a lead role in designing the Harpoon missile 
for the Navy and represented the U.S. at NATO 
conferences on missiles. He is survived by two 
daughters, two sons, a brother, a sister, 11 grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 
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Lawrence C. Thompson ‘46 of Newport, Vt., 
on April 11, 2010. He served as an officer in the 
Marine Corps during World War Il and the Korean 
War, reaching the rank of captain, He then worked 
for Ethan Allen Inc., retiring as an executive officer. 
Survivors include his wife, Eleanor; a son; a daugh- 
cer; four grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


George M. Wolff B.S.E.E. '46 of Charlottesville, 
Va., on March 10, 2010. He was an engineer at 
General Electric Co. for many years, eventually ris- 
ing to the position of manager of engineering for its 
Northeast Service Department. Survivors include 
his wife, Virginia; two sons; a daughter; a sister; five 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Jack L. Bloom J.D. '47 of Greenville, $.C., on 
May 8, 2010. He served in the Army during World 
War II, and later joined the Army Reserve, retiring 
as a colonel. He was a lawyer in private practice in 
Greenville and a past president of Congregation 
Beth Israel. Survivors include a brother. 


Claude W. Campbell '47 of Jonesboro, Ark., on 
March 18, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and was in the insurance business, re- 
tiring as vice president of Union Standard Insurance 
in Little Rock, Ark. Survivors include his wife, Mar- 
ion; a stepdaughter; a step-granddaughter; and a 
step great-grandson. 


James G. Hill '47 of San Mateo, Calif., on Feb. 
19, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of the Chapel 
Choir and Beta Theta Pi. He worked as an auditor 
for the U.S. Department of Labor. He is survived by 
his friends. 


Sarah Pritchett Meyer B.S.N. '47, R.N. ’47 of 
Houston, on March 2, 2010. She was a nurse at the 
Morris Memorial Hospital in Milton, W.Va., and 
the Dow Chemical Co. hospital in Freeport, Texas. 
She also taught nursing at what is now the Memo- 
rial Hermann nursing school in Houston. Survivors 
include a sister. 


Jesse E. Miller Jr. 47, M.F 48 of Mountain 
Brook, Ala., on March 22, 2010. At Duke, he was a 
member of Phi Delta Theta. He served as an officer 
in the Navy after World War II and later began a 
career at City Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
where he eventually became president, CEO, and 
chair of the board. He is survived by his wife, Jean; 
a daughter, Leslie Miller Payne 75; two sons, 
including Jesse E. Miller III '80; a son-in-law, L. 
Kimball Payne ‘75; 12 grandchildren, including 
Leonard K. Payne IV ’01; and two great-grand- 
children. 


Warren G. Post °47 of Tucker, Ga., on March 1, 
2010. He was an administrator in the Georgia De- 
partment of Education. He ts survived by three sons, 
two grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Alexander C.R. Wilson B.S.E.E. 47 of Tow- 
son, Md., on March 21, 2010. He was director of 
electrical engineering at Black & Decker Corp. 
After retiring, he became a freelance business con- 
sultant. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; a son; 
a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Marie Bailey Dionne ‘48 of Easton, Pa., on 
March 1, 2010. She was a teacher for many years at 
St. Peter's Elementary School in Merchantville, N.J. 
She is survived by her husband, Roger; a daughter; 
three sons; seven grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Receiving duplicate mailings? 
Betty Bodkin Farrior R.N. '48 of Tampa, Fla., 
on March 24, 2010. She worked as a nurse at Duke 
Hospital, University of lowa Hospitals, and the 
Hillsborough County Health Department in 
Florida. She is survived by her husband, Richard 
T. Farrior M.D. '49; two daughters; two sons; a 
sister; seven grandchildren; and a great-grand- 
daughter. 


J. Claude Mayo Jr. '48 of Rocky Mount, N.C., 
on April 27, 2010. He was an Army veteran, a de- 
veloper, and a community leader in Nash County, 
N.C. In addition to serving on the board of county 
commissioners there for many years, he was also a 
trustee of North Carolina Wesleyan College and of 
Nash General Hospital and was a director at Pioneer 
Savings and Loan. He is survived by his wife, Fay; a 
daughter; and a granddaughter. 


Margaret Harrell Miller A.M. ’48 of Morgan- 
ton, N.C., on March 14, 2010. She was a public- 
school teacher in Durham before moving to 
Morganton, where she taught math at Glen Alpine 
High School and Freedom High School. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, three daughters, a sister, four 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Doris Wingate Reed ‘48 of San Jose, Calif., on 
April 26, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of the 
Chapel Choir. Survivors include her husband, 
Clark Grant Reed M.D. ’52, and a daughter. 


Charles W. Spence ’48, J.D. ’51 of Greenville, 
S.C., on March 17, 2010. He served in the Navy 
during World War II in the Pacific theater. After 
graduating from law school, he practiced with a 
number of firms in South Carolina before opening a 
solo practice in 1965. He was also founder, director, 
secretary, and lawyer for the Travelers Rest (S.C.) 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Martha; two sons; two daughters; 
and two grandchildren. 


Susan Scheib Tempest PT. Cert. 48 of Den- 
ver, on April 16, 2010. Survivors include two sons 
and a daughter. 


Georg’Ellen Forbus Betts '49 of Raleigh, on 
June 6, 2010. She was executive director of the Capital 
Area Voluntary Action Center, which matches volun- 
teers with organizations. She also held executive posi- 
tions at many other nonprofit and civic organizations. 
She is survived by her husband, Wilmer C. Betts 
’46, B.S.M. 48, M.D. 48; a daughter; three sons; two 
sisters, including Martha Forbus Suski 54; nine 
grandchildren; and a number of nephews and nieces, 
including, G. Brooks Adams M.B.A. ’86. 


Jarvis P. Brown M.Div. ’49 of Fullerton, Calif., 
on April 12, 2010. He was a Methodist minister in 
Western North Carolina and Southern California. 
After receiving a master’s in public administration 
from California State University-Fullerton, he 
worked for Los Angeles County as supervisor of sen- 
ior centers. Survivors include his wife, Mildred. 


Albert B. Cooper B.S.M.E. ’49 of Charlotte, on 
March 23, 2010. He worked for Edgcomb Metals 
for 40 years. He is survived by his wife, Jewell; two 
daughters; seven grandchildren; and two great- 
granddaughters. 


J. Edward Gatling 49 of Norfolk, Va., on May 
22, 2010. He worked in life insurance and financial 
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counseling at Jefferson Pilot Life Insurance Co. He 
also taught a course in chartered life underwriting 
at Old Dominion University. He is survived by his 
wife, Ann; two sons; a daughter; a brother; a sister; 
eight grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


William H. Goeke 49 of Bloomington, IIl., on 
March 6, 2010. After serving in the Navy during 
World War II, he had a 30-year career with State 
Farm Insurance. Survivors include a son, a daughter, 
and four grandchildren. 


Louis E. Harman Jr. M.D. ’49 of Universal City, 
Texas, on Jan. 19, 2009. Survivors include his wife, 
Anna, and a son. 


Joan Harding Hazelton '49 of Dublin, Ohio, 


on Oct. 4, 2008. She is survived by a son, a daugh- 
ter, and four grandchildren. 


Nancy Nesmith Pemberton ‘49 of Amicy- 
ville, N.Y., on March 11, 2010. At Duke, she was a 
member of Delta Gamma. She was a secretary for 
the Amityville public-school system. Survivors in- 
clude a son and two daughters. 


Larimer V. Stanley '49 of Roanoke, Va., on May 
9, 2010. He was a member of Kappa Sigma at Duke 
and, after graduating, served as a first lieutenant in 
the Air Force. He then worked in the family trucking 
business, Blue Ridge Transfer, and later became a 
broker in the financial-services and insurance indus- 
tries. He is survived by his wife, Mary Stuart; four 
daughters; a son; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


Oscar M. “Tommy” Thompson B.S.E.E. 49 
of Montgomery, Ala., on March 5, 2010. He served 
in the Navy during World War II and then became 
founder and CEO of Virginia Technical Associates, 
an industrial parts and services company in Rich- 
mond, Va. He is survived by his wife, Deanie; two 
daughters; three sons; 10 grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert L. Coffee '50 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
April 28, 2010. He served in the Army and then, 
after a brief career in business, became an elemen- 
tary-school teacher. Survivors include a brother and 
a sister. 


Walter P. “Pat” Dungan '50 of Roanoke, Va., 
on April 25, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War II before beginning a career as a sales 
manager at General Electric Co. He was also a 
member of the board of directors of the Literacy 
Volunteers of Roanoke Valley. He is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth; two sons; two daughters; six 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Ralfe Mesrobian 50 of Charlotte, on April 26, 
2010. During World War II, he served as a captain 
in the Army Air Corps. He was an architect who de- 
signed a number of buildings in Charlotte, includ- 
ing the original airport terminal and the 
Mecklenburg Furniture building in Myers Park. He 
is survived by his wife, Carol; two daughters; a 
brother; and a grandson. 


Polly Chandler Tillman B.S.N. 50, R.N. 50 
of Cape Carteret, N.C., on March 1, 2010. At Duke, 
she was a charter member of Sigma Theta Tau. After 
graduating, she became the director of the nursing 
programs at several community colleges in North 
Carolina and also the chair of health occupations at 
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Guilford Technical Community College in Greens- 
boro. She is survived by her husband, Harvey; a 
daughter; two sons; a brother; six grandchildren; 
and a number of nieces and nephews, including 
Deborah Williams Linhart 76, M.H.A. 78 
and Elizabeth Williams Wallisch B.S.N. ’80. 


R. Duncan Cuyler ’51 of Durham, on May 3, 
2010. He was an entomologist with a specialty in 
North Carolina dragonflies and damselflies. He was 
also a longtime precinct chair of the Republican 
Party in Durham. Survivors include several cousins. 


Joseph M. “Mack” Hale 51 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on April 27, 2010. After serving in the Navy 
in World War II, he worked for the Colgate-Palmo- 
live Co. for more than 30 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Debe; a son; a daughter; two stepsons; a 
sister; two brothers; and four grandchildren. 


Edward G. Krenkel Jr. A.M. ’51 of Jackson, 
Miss., on March 14, 2010. During World War II, 
he served in the Navy as an aviation chief machinist 
mate. He was a private consultant and the vice pres- 
ident of Saari Associates Inc. He is survived by his 
wife, Gloria; two sons, including John M. 
Krenkel '71; two daughters; four grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


John E. Ragland M.D. ’51 of Linn, Mo., on 
April 29, 2010. During World War II, he served as 
a lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. He practiced 
medicine for many years and after retiring from pri- 
vate practice, worked at the Haskell Institute for In- 
dians in Lawrence, Kan., and on the Navajo 
reservation in Crown Point, N.M. Survivors include 
a son, a daughter, and a brother. 


Earl W. Sandefur '51, M.Ed. 55, Ed.D. ’65 of 
Winston-Salem, on April 14, 2010. He served as a 
radio operator for the Army Air Corps in the Pacific 
theater during World War II. He then worked for the 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth County public-school system 
for 37 years, serving as an assistant principal, a princi- 
pal, an assistant superintendent, and the associate su- 
perintendent of schools. Survivors include a sister. 


Robert E. Anderson ’52 of Ponchatoula, La., on 
May 29, 2010. He was a sergeant in the Marine 
Corps and received the Expert Marksman Medal. He 
worked as a marketing consultant for DuPont Co. in 
the textile-fibers department. Survivors include his 
wife, Cinda; two daughters; a son; three stepdaugh- 
ters; and six grandchildren. 


Irving M. “Ernie” Condon ’52 of Pound Ridge, 
N.Y., on Feb. 11, 2010. He was a decorated veteran 
of World War II and chair and CEO of American 
Canteen Corp., a food-service company. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Nancy Cassel Condon '52; 
two daughters; three sons; and six grandchildren. 


Frank H. Harvey B.S.M.E. 52 of Nipomo, 

Calif., on Feb. 2, 2010. He was president of Harvey 
Services Inc., a business-services company. Survivors 
include his wife, Florence; two sons; and a daughter. 


J. William Haskins °52 of Toledo, Ohio, on Feb. 
12, 2010. After graduating, he served in the Navy 
as a combat information officer and remained active 
in the Reserve before retiring as a commander. He 
was an engineer, and during his career, worked for 
Westinghouse Corp., and later, as engineering su- 
pervisor at the Space Radiation Effects Laboratory in 
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Newport News, Va. He then became a professor of 
engineering at the University of Toledo. He is sur 
vived by his wife, Mary Reams Haskins ‘53, 

chree sons; a daughter; a brother; a sister; and four 


grandchildren 


Robert A. Penter ‘52 of Atlanta, on Dec. 15, 
009. He was a first lieutenant in the Air Force and 
a veteran of the Korean War. He worked at Lithonia 
Lighting Corp. before starting his own lighting-dis- 
tribution agency, NPJ Co. Survivors include his 
wife, Lorrie; three daughters; three sons; two step- 
daughters; two stepsons; 15 grandchildren; and 


eight step-grandchildren 


Louis L. Rose Jr. '52 of Charlotte, on March 15, 
2010. An Air Force veteran, he worked as a real- 
estate agent, spending most of his career with 
Southern Real Estate, where he was president. He 
was on a number of boards of organizations and also 
served as deacon and elder at Myers Park Presbyte- 
rian Church. He is survived by his wife, Jocelyn; 
two sons; a daughter; two sisters, including 
Eugenia R. Rose ‘56; and six grandchildren. 


J. Herbert Waldrop Jr. M.Div. '52 of Aiken, 
S.C., on March 28, 2010. He was a Methodist min- 
ister in Eastern North Carolina for 30 years before 
being ordained as an Episcopal priest, serving 
churches in western North Carolina in that capacity 
before retiring in 1992. Survivors include his wife, 
Charlotte Egerton Waldrop M.Div. '86; a 
daughter; a son; two stepdaughters; two sisters; and 
four step-grandchildren. 


John T. Cashion Jr. 53 of Hico, W.Va., on 
April 23, 2010. He attended Duke on a Navy 
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ROTC scholarship and graduated from the U.S 


Naval Academy. He was an architect and was owner 


and cofounder of Cashion-Horie Architects, in 
Pomona, Calif. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; 
a daughter; two sons; and seven grandchildren. 


Clarence C. “Buck” Knotts Jr. °53 of Laurin- 
burg, N.C., on March 22, 2010. He played four 
years of football at Duke and then served two years 
in the Army. He was an educator in Scotland 
County, N.C., public schools, working as a history 
teacher, athletics coach, principal, and associate 
superintendent. He is survived by his wife, Oveda; 
a son; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Alston A. Wallace °53 of Phoenix, on April 29, 
2010. He was an aviator in the Navy and then 
worked in the aerospace industry, managing missile 
tracking stations in a number of foreign countries. 


Later, he worked in asbestos removal and started his 


own plumbing company, Alston Fire and Water. 
Survivors include his wife, Darlene; four sons; a 
stepson; a stepdaughter; a sister; 15 grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Peter L. Lorio Jr. M.E '54 of Alexandria, La., on 


May 12, 2010. He served in the Marine Corps in 
the years between World War II and the Korean 
War. After graduating from Duke, he worked for 
the Standard Fruit Co., improving production on 
banana plantations in Central America. He then re- 
ceived a Ph.D. and worked for the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice’s Southern Forest Experiment Station in 
Pineville, La., where he researched the Southern 
pine-bark beetle. He is survived by his wife, Pilar; 
three daughters; three sons; 23 grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 
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Doris Blattner Wilson ‘54 of Black Mountain, 
N.C., on April 4, 2010. She was a nurse and a mem- 
ber of several community organizations, including 
the P.E.O. Sisterhood. She is survived by her hus- 
band, C. Vaughn Wilson ‘53; a daughter; a son; 
and three grandchildren. 


Ann McDougle Beveridge '55 of Shelby, 
N.C., on Dec. 25, 2009. She is survived by two 
daughters; a son; two sisters, Jean McDougle 
Willis ‘60 and Dorothy McDougle Barn- 
hardt ‘66; and three grandchildren. 


Catherine “Kacky” Holt Hudnell ‘55 of 
Greensboro, on April 30, 2010. At Duke, she was a 
member of Pi Beta Phi. She was a travel agent, 
working for Lucas Travel Agency and then Carlson 
Wagonlit Vacations during her 44-year career. She 
is survived by two sons and two grandsons. 


Patricia E. Jones A.M. '55 of Portland, Ore., on 
Feb. 28, 2010. She earned a master’s in French at 
Duke and spent much of her career as a professor of 
French language and literature at Linfield College in 
McMinnville, Ore. Survivors include two sisters. 


Allan D. “Bud” Snyder '55 of Captiva, Fla., on 
March 28, 2010. Before attending Duke, he served 
during the Korean War as a lieutenant in the Army 
82nd Airborne Division. He was the owner and op- 
erator of Real Estate Concepts, a company that de- 
veloped resort complexes in Florida and Colorado. 
Survivors include two sons; three daughters; a 
brother, Bruce L. “Buzz” Snyder '52; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Larry N. Bateman ‘56 of Ponte Vedra Beach, 
Fla., on June 16, 2010. He served four years in the 
Air Force and was a member of Duke’s first ACC 
Championship basketball team, in 1960. He had a 
career in the carpet industry, working for companies 
in Charlotte and Dalton, Ga. He is survived by a 
son, a daughter, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


Benjamin A. Johnson Jr. HS 56 of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on Feb. 22, 2010. He served in the 
Army during World War II and the Korean War, 
reaching the rank of major, and was awarded a 
Bronze Star and an Air Medal. He was a fellow in 
pediatric allergy at Duke before entering private 
practice for 10 years. He then served as an adminis- 
trator in various state and local governments, and 
was a past president of both the Florida Allergy 
Society and the Southeastern Allergy Association. 
Survivors include a sister. 


Charles L. Nance ‘56, M.D. '59 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on July 28, 2010. He was an orthopaedic sur- 
geon in Wilmington for nearly 40 years and served 
on many committees and governing bodies for local 
and state health-care organizations. He is survived 
by his wife, Linda; a son; a daughter, Susan 
Nance Callaway '84, A.M. ‘93; a son-in-law, 
Thomas H. Callaway '82, M.B.A. '93; a sister, 
Ruth Nance Montfort 51; a brother-in-law, 
Russell T. Montfort B.D. 53, Th.M. ’64; four 
granddaughters; a niece, Leslie Montfort 
Marsicano 78, M.Div. ’81; and a cousin, 
Alonzo H. Myers Jr. 55, M.D. °59. 


Joseph M. Garrison Jr. A.M. ’57, Ph.D. '62 of 
Staunton, Va., on May 9, 2010. He was a professor 

of American literature and poetry at Mary Baldwin 

College in Staunton for 35 years. He is survived by 

his wife, Sandra; a son; a daughter; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Gott Byerly ‘58 of Aspinwall, Pa., 
on Jan. 24, 2009. She was a member of many local 
gardening and conservation organizations and re- 
ceived an award recognizing her contributions from 
the National Garden Club. Survivors include two 
daughters; a son; a sister; a brother; and four grand- 
children. 


Charles H. Culp ‘58 of Westport, Conn., on 
March 10, 2010. He served in the Air Force during 
the Korean War and was the former vice president 
of finance at Colgate-Palmolive Co. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Barbara; a son; and a sister. 


Bobby Joe Harris '58 of Greensboro, Ga., on 
March 23, 2010. At Duke, he was a senior captain 
of the basketball team and an All-American player, 
as well as a member of ROTC. He worked as an in- 
surance agent and financial planner for Mutual of 
New York, now known as AXA Financial Inc. He is 
survived by his wife, Emily; a daughter; a son; and 


five grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Wright Kearns '58 of Darien, 
Conn., on April 28, 2010. She cofounded the com- 
pany Historical Perspectives, which assesses build- 
ing sites for potential archaeological significance 
before construction can begin. She studied the his- 
tory of New York and was a supporter of the arts. 
She is survived by her husband, Thomas; two 
daughters; a son; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Auburn W. Lore B.D. ’58 of Greensboro, on 
May 7, 2010. He was a Methodist minister. He is 
survived by three daughters, a son, a sister, and four 
grandchildren. 


David L. Mueller Ph.D. '58 of Kerrville, Texas, on 
March 26, 2010. He was professor of religion at Bay- 
lor University before beginning a 34-year career as a 
professor of theology at Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Ky. Survivors include his 
wife, Marilyn; a son; a daughter, Mary Beth 
Mueller '89; two brothers; and three grandchildren. 


Clifton M. “Kip” Bachtell Jr. 59 of Rich- 
mond, Va., on March 14, 2010. He was a member 
of the football team at Duke. He served for a num- 
ber of years in the Army, the Virginia National 
Guard, and the Army Reserve before starting a ca- 
reer in real-estate finance. He was president of the 
Richmond Jaycees and deacon, elder, and member 
of the session of River Road Presbyterian Church 
in Richmond. He is survived by his wife, Susan, 
and a daughter. 


Enid M. Campbell Ph.D. '59 of Melbourne, 
Australia, on Jan. 20, 2010. She was the first female 
professor and dean of a law school in Australasia. In 
her 30-year career at Monash University, in Mel- 
bourne, she wrote two popular law textbooks and 
more than a hundred academic papers. She was 
awarded the Order of the British Empire and a 
Companion of the Order of Australia. Survivors 
include a brother. 


Norman A. Gerber '59 of Panorama City, Calif., 
on June 14, 2008. He was a urologist at Kaiser Per- 
manente Hospital and Southern California Perma- 
nente Medical. Survivors include a son and a daughter. 


H. Marshall Jarrett A.M. 59, Ph.D. 62 of Lex- 
ington, Va., on Feb. 9, 2010. He was a professor of 
European history at Washington and Lee University, 
where he received the Dr. William W. Pusey III 
Award for his outstanding contributions to the uni- 


versity. He is survived by his wife, Charlene; two 
sons; and two grandsons. 


John F. Kerchner '59 of Naples, Fla., on April 
15, 2010. He was owner and golf director of Edge- 
wood Golf Club in North Canton, Ohio, for nearly 
20 years. He is survived by his wife, Christina; a 
stepdaughter; a stepson; and two grandsons. 


Jim J. Temple B.S.M.E. '59 of Marshallberg, 
N.C., on March 6, 2010. He served in the Navy as a 
lieutenant before working as a manager on the family 
farm for more than 30 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Ginny; two daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Carl L. Byrd Jr. ’60 of Raleigh, on June 9, 2010. 
He spent many years employed by the state govern- 
ment, including time working as a senior manage- 
ment consultant at the North Carolina Office of 
State Budget and Management. He is survived by 
his wife, Virginia Turlington Byrd ‘60; three 
daughters, including Leslie Byrd Koscielniak 
'87; two sons-in-law, including Walter T. “Chip” 
Koscielniak III 88; and five granddaughters. 


Margaret Parham Gandy M.R.E. ’60 of 
Tampa, Fla., on April 8, 2010. She was a guidance 
counselor at Henry B. Plant High School in Tampa. 
She received national recognition for developing the 
state's first guidance-resource-specialist program. 
She is survived by her husband, William F. 
Gandy B.D. '59, Th.M. '63; a son; a daughter, 
Marcia E. Gandy '89, Ph.D. '98; four grandchil- 
dren; and a great-granddaughter. 


David H. Gerdel B.S.C.E. '60 of Punta Gorda, 
Fla., on April 9, 2010. Commissioned into the 
Navy’s Civil Engineer Corps, he spent a year as officer 
in charge of Byrd Station in Antarctica and was de- 
ployed twice to Vietnam with the Seabees. He fin- 
ished his Navy career in Norfolk, Va., where he was a 
base leader. He received two Legion of Merit decora- 
tions, the Meritorious Service Medal, and the Bronze 
Star with Valor. He is survived by his wife, Christel. 


Anthony P. Ervin 61 of Summerville, S.C., on 
July 5, 2009. 


Joseph P. Kramer III B.S.C.E. '61 of Greens- 
boro, on Feb. 15, 2010. He worked as a civil engi- 
neer, was a veteran of the Navy, and reached the 
rank of captain in the Navy Reserve. He was a 
member of the Coast Guard Auxiliary and the Civil 
Air Patrol and was president of the Greensboro Re- 
serve Officers Association. Survivors include a son; a 
daughter, Rachel Kramer Lawrence '95; and 
four grandchildren. 


William H. Carstarphen ‘62 of Charlotte, on 
March 16, 2010. He was a former city manager for 
several cities in North and South Carolina, including 
Charlotte and Greensboro. He is survived by his wife, 
Virginia; three daughters; two stepsons; a stepdaugh- 
ter; two grandsons; and two step-grandchildren. 


Thomas B. Kerr '62 of Tampa, Fla., on Oct. 10, 
2008. At Duke, he was a member of Lambda Chi 
Alpha. He is survived by a brother. 


Henry W. Bray M.R.E. ’63 of Elon, N.C., on 
Feb. 23, 2010. He was a minister in the Piedmont 
of North Carolina for nearly 50 years. He served on 
a number of religious boards and committees, as 
well as those of community and service organiza- 
tions. He is survived by his wife, Jolene; a daughter; 
and a son. 
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Marvin F. Burgess A.M. ’63 of Farnham, Va., on 
March 1, 2010. He was a captain in the Coast 
Guard Reserve and worked for NASA. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Beatrice; a daughter; a brother; a 
sister; and two grandchildren. 


Carl C. MacCartee Jr. 63 of Bethesda, Md., on 
March 24, 2010. He was an orthopaedic surgeon in 
private practice. He is survived by his wife, Joan; 
two sons; a daughter, Julie S. MacCartee ’05; 
two sisters; and four grandchildren. 


William E. Barnes Jr. HS ’64 of Austin, Texas, 
on Feb. 21, 2010. He was a plastic and reconstruc- 
tive surgeon as well as a sculptor, painter, and pho- 
tographer. He is survived by a brother and a sister. 


R. Michael Miller ’64 of Shelby, N.C., on May 8, 
2010. At Duke, he was president of Pi Kappa Alpha 
and the Interfraternity Council. During the Viet- 
nam War, he served as a major and commander of 
his Army medical unit in Germany. He was a family 
physician for 34 years and a former chief of staff and 
trustee at Cleveland Regional Medical Center of 
Cleveland County, N.C. He is survived by his wife, 
June; a son; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


James M. Nickell A.M. '65, Ph.D. '71 of Alexan- 
dria, Va., on March 11, 2010. He was a pilot in the 
Air Force from 1951 to 1955, receiving the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. He also studied at General 
Theological Seminary in New York and entered the 
Episcopal ministry. After earning his degrees at 
Duke, he became a professor at St. Mary’s College in 
Maryland, where he was a professor of history, a de- 
partment chair, and provost of the college; he retired 
as professor emeritus. He is survived by a brother. 


Edward R. Waxman ‘66 of Naples, Fla., on 
March 1, 2010. He was a planning director and an 
executive assistant to the mayor of Cleveland before 
starting his own hospital-bill auditing business, 
which he operated for many years. He is survived by 
his friends. 


Michael R. McMillan M.D. ’67 of Conway, S.C., 
on Dec. 24, 2009. After graduating, he served as a 
surgeon in the Marine Corps during the Vietnam 
War, reaching the rank of lieutenant commander; 
his decorations include the Vietnam Service Medal 
with Marine Combat Insignia, the Republic of Viet- 
nam Armed Forces Citation, the Vietnam Campaign 
Medal, the National Defense Service Medal, and the 
Combat Action Ribbon. He was an orthopaedic sur- 
geon at Conway Medical Center for 25 years and 
was chair and board member of a number of local 
businesses and nonprofit organizations. He is sur- 
vived by a brother. 


Harold Mitchell '67 of Punta Gorda, Fla., on 
Noy. 15, 2009. At Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Kappa Psi. He was a district manager for Owens- 
Illinois Inc., a packaging manufacturer. Survivors 
include two daughters, two sons, a sister, and six 
grandchildren. 


John W. Teipel Ph.D. ’68 of Gulf Shores, Ala., 
on April 25, 2010. He worked in the field of diag- 
nostic health care in New Jersey for much of his ca- 
reer. He is survived by his wife, Paula Thomas 
Teipel M.A.T. '67; a son; a daughter; and six 
grandchildren. 


Brian S. Kirby Ph.D. '70 of Canton, N.Y., on 
March 1, 2010. He was in the Navy for four years, 
reaching the rank of lieutenant commander. He was 
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al } rot or of philosophy al St Lawrence l niversily 
in Canton and served as department chair for more 
than LO years. He is survived by his wife, Sally; a 


on; a daughter; and four grandchildren 


Mark R. Murray ‘71 of Naples, Fla., on Oct. 4, 


009. Survivors include his parents 


Don C. Garrison Ed.D. ‘72 of Easley, S.C., on 
Feb. 2 010. He was president of Tri-County 
fechnical College in Pendleton, S.C., tor 32 years 

He was also a past president of the Aerospace Educa 
tion Foundation and the recipient of several awards, 
including South Carolina’s highest civilian honor, 
the Order of the Palmetto, and the Order of the Sil 
ver Crescent. He is survived by his wife, Carol; a son; 


his mother; two brothers; and two grandsons 


Francis J. Hannon M.H.A. ‘73 of Belfast, 
Maine, on March 17, 2010. He served in the Navy 
for several years before attending Duke. After grad 
uating, he became the executive director of Waldo 
County General Hospital in Belfast. He was also 
president of Affiliated Healthcare Systems, in Ban 
gor, Maine, and was a private consultant with 
Healthcare Business Development before returning 
to Waldo County General Hospital as director of 
operations. He is survived by three sons; a brother; 


and a granddaughter 


James N. Feuer 776 of West Lafayette, Ind., on 
May 11, 2010. He was a co-owner of the Twin City 
News Agency and managed three of its bookstores 
He was also a crisis-intervention counselor for the 
Crisis Center in Lafayette, Ind. Survivors include his 


parents, a brother, and a sister 
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Kevin T. McEnany B.S.E. '76 of Wilmington, 
Del., on March 1, 2010, He was an engineer for 

DuPont Co, and later for TA Instruments of New 
Castle, Del. Survivors include a son, a daughter, his 


mother, two sisters, and a brother 


W. Lee Richardson '76 of Durham, on May 
010. He received a master’s degree in political sci 
ence, concentrating in international relations, from 
UNC-CH. He held executive positions at several 
companies, including SAS Institute Inc., where he 
worked for 17 years. With his wife, he cofounded 
the real-estate company Vallee Investments and 
Valerie, 


Management. Survivors include his wife, 


and a brother 


Reaves Phillips Geist ‘77, M.Div. '80 of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., on March 31, 2010. She was an or- 
dained minister and a homemaker who was active 
in her church. She is survived by her husband, 


George A. “Al” Geist II 78; a daughter; two 


sons; her mother; and two sisters 


Constance Rocktoff Schilthuis B.S.N. '77 
of Kennett Square, Pa., on May 6, 2010 She was a 
nurse who specialized in pediatrics and maternal 
care; she also taught nursing at local community 
colleges. Survivors include her husband, Jim; a 
daughter; two sons; her mother; and her sisters 


Maureen Sullivan Christine 79 of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., on April 16, 2010. At Duke, she was a 
member of the women’s basketball team. In addi- 
tion to her private law practice, she was a chief as- 


sistant state attorney in Florida and a member of 


the Circuit Judicial Nominating Committee for her 
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region. She is survived by her husband, Alexander; 


a daughter; her mother; and her sister. 


Alan A. Fox M.Ed. '80 of New Windsor, N.Y., on 
April 16, 2010, He graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy and served in the Army for 31 years. He re- 
ceived a number of medals, including the Legion of 
Merit and six Meritorious Service Medals. After servy- 
ing several overseas tours and stateside assignments, 
he retired as colonel and deputy commandant of the 
U.S. Corps of Cadets at West Point. He is survived 
by his wife, Pamm, two sons; two daughters; three 
sisters; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Jerry H. Owens ‘80, J.D. '83 of Sewickley, Pa., 
on March 6, 2010, He was a partner at the law firm 
Kirkpatrick Lockhart, where his practice focused on 
newspaper acquisitions and sales. He is survived by a 
son, a daughter, and a sister. 


William F. Yancey M.F. '80 of Dallas, on Feb. 
11, 2010. He was a professor at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and a self-employed accountant and consult- 
ant specializing in statistical sampling. An Eagle 
Scout, he volunteered as an assistant Boy Scout 
leader and interviewed undergraduate applicants for 
Dartmouth College for 26 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Carol; a son; and two sisters. 


William I. Riker Jr. B.S.E. ’82 of Rumson, N.J., 
on May 15, 2010. He was president and chief under- 
writing officer of the insurance company Renais- 
sanceRe Holding Ltd. Earlier in his career, he held 
several executive positions at other insurance compa- 
nies. He also served on the board of visitors of 
Duke’s Pratt School of Engineering. He is survived 
by his wife, Margaret; a daughter; two sons, includ- 
ing freshman John C. Riker; and three sisters. 


Henry M. Stoloff ‘82 of Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
Feb. 13, 2010. He operated the family business, 
Angel Printing, before working as an agent for Chat- 
tanooga Real Estate Consultants. He is survived by 
his wife, Bonnie; a son; a daughter; and a sister. 


James A. Klemstine Ph.D. '89 of Raleigh, on 
March 28, 2010. He served in the Korean War as a 
2nd lieutenant in the Army. He started his career in 
the Foreign Service at the American Consulate in 
Hamburg, was the Consul General at the American 
Embassy in Moscow, and was the economic officer at 
the former American Embassy in Taipei, Taiwan, and 
at the American Embassy in Seoul, South Korea. 
After retiring, he received his degree from Duke and 
became a professor of political science at N.C. State 
University for 12 years. Survivors include a daughter 
and a granddaughter 


Ann Adams Reeder M.S. ’89, A.H.C. ’89 of 
Baton Rouge, La., on March 4, 2010. She had an 
early professional career in theater and dance before 
studying physical therapy at Duke. After graduat- 
ing, she taught at universities, conducted research, 
and did clinical work in physical therapy. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Kenneth P. Reeder 
A.H.C. '91; her parents; and two brothers. 


Charles A. Bishof M.B.A. '91 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on Feb. 6, 2010. He was a director of sales 
and marketing at Mars Inc., where he worked for 19 
years. He is survived by his wife, Sandrine; a daugh- 


ter; and a son. 


Michael E. Nozik M.E.M. '94 of Rochester, N.Y., 
on May 12, 2009. He was a manager and environ- 
mental consultant at Environ International Corp 


Survivors include his wife; Gabriella; two sons; his 
mother; and his siblings. 


Christian P. Erickson M.D. ’01 of Waco, Texas, 
on Nov. 19, 2009. He received his bachelor’s degree 
with honors from the University of Texas-Austin, 
where he was a member of numerous student organiza- 
tions and the water polo and rowing teams. At Duke 
medical school, he was awarded the Howard Hughes 
Foundation Research Award and a research award from 
the National Institutes of Health. Survivors include his 
parents, a sister, and his grandmother. 


Trustee Emeritus Bowen 

Edward G. Bowen '57, M.D. 59 of Decatur and 
Lake Rabun, Georgia, died on July 20, 2010, at the 
age of 74. He was a gynecologist and obstetrician 
who practiced in Atlanta. 

He was born and raised in Lakeland, Florida, be- 
fore coming to Duke as an undergraduate, where he 
was a member of Alpha Tau Omega. After receiving 
an M.D. in 1959, he was a surgical intern at Duke 
Hospital for a year. 

For much of his career, he was in private practice 
at Northside Hospital, in Atlanta, where he was 
chair of the department, president of the medical 
staff, chief of staff, and chair of the board of trustees. 
He also served as a clinical professor at Emory Uni- 
versity and was a member of the American College 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

In 1990, he received the Charles A. Dukes Award 
from the Duke Alumni Association for his outstand- 
ing service to the university. He was president of the 
Davison Club and the Medical Alumni Association 
and was a member of the Medical Alumni Council 
and the board of visitors of Duke Medical Center. He 
served as a university trustee from 1999 until 2006. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Martin Davis 
Bowen A.M. '59; two sons; a daughter; and seven 
grandchildren. 


Pharmacology Professor Kirshner 

Norman Kirshner of Durham died on June 27, 
2010, at the age of 86. He was the first chair of the 
pharmacology department and professor emeritus of 
pharmacology. 

Born and raised in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, he 
served in the Army Medical Corps and was awarded 
a Purple Heart. He received his bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Scranton (Pennsylvania) and 
his Ph.D. in biochemistry from the Pennsylvania 
State University. 

In 1956, he became a professor in Duke's bio- 
chemistry department. In 1977, he was appointed 
chair of the newly formed department of pharmacol- 
ogy and served in that position until 1988. 

Kirshner was an internationally renowned neuro- 
scientist and a pioneer in studies on the biosynthesis 
of the catecholamine neurotransmitters dopamine, 
norepinephrine, and epinephrine. His seminal stud- 
ies of the pharmacology, physiology, and biochem- 
istry of the adrenal gland served as the foundation for 
an understanding of the mechanisms of synthesis, 
storage, and secretion of the catecholamine neuro- 
transmitters. 

He is survived by his wife, Annette Gross- 
man Kirshner Ph.D. ’63; three daughters; a sister; 
and four grandchildren. 


Photography Professor Menapace 
John L.C. Menapace of Chapel Hill died on July 30, 
2010, at the age of 82. He was a photographer, a 
professor of photography at Duke, and a longtime 
employee of Duke University Press. 

He attended Yale University on an academic schol- 
arship and, after graduating, worked at Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. In 1956, he moved to Durham to become 
director of design and production at Duke University 
Press, where he worked for nearly thirty years. 

He taught a studio course in photography at 
Duke for many years and was instrumental in 
founding Latent Image, an undergraduate photogra- 
phy publication. 

In 1984, the North Carolina Museum of Art 


chose Menapace’s work for its first exhibition de- 
voted solely to photography. Several books of his 
photographs have been published, including Lefter 
in a Klein Bottle and With Hidden Noise. 

He is survived by his wife, Marion; three daugh- 
ters, including Julia Menapace ’82; two sisters; 
two grandchildren; and his companion, Elizabeth 
Matheson. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


Asheville, NC: Busbee Cabin is a quiet mountain 
getaway close to downtown Asheville. Get details 
and rates at www.busbeecabin.com or call 


828-299-1195. 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay ina 
hotel? Try Duke Tower Hotel & Condominiums, 
only three blocks from East Campus on Trinity Av- 
enue. Fully-furnished and completely equipped. 


Pool, gardens, cable TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. 


Now serving breakfast in the Historic Tower Cafe. 
THE place for Duke alumni and guests. Free 24- 
hour shuttle to East Campus, Duke Medical Center 
and West Campus. Nightly rentals from $80. All 
major credit cards accepted. www.DukeTower.com. 
General Manager: Lee Richardson, T '76. 


FIGURE 8 ISLAND RENTALS 

NC Best Kept Secret 

www.figure8rentals.com 

Visit our website for video tour of homes and prices 
Bunnie Bachman (910) 470-4099/ 
bunbachman@aol.com for availability 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 
(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


LONDON (Covent Garden) Spacious, 1 bd, 1.5 ba, 
patio. 2 adults. Weekly. (415) 933-9903. 


St. MAARTEN: Gorgeous beaches, shopping, dining 
on the “Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” Duke 
Alum family home, 4 bedrooms sleeps 1 couple to 
eight people. View of St. Barth’s. 


See photos, rates: www.villaplateau.com. Mention 
Duke for discount. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR @earthlink.net; (503) 
219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


FOR SALE 


For the alumnus who has everything. Rare 
complete set of twelve Blue First Edition 1937 
Duke Commemorative Plates signed by Duke Pres- 
ident WP Few (only 350 sets were made) pur- 
chased by my father, Dr. Myron C. Waddell, Duke 
Medical School (1934). $3,000. Contact Mark 
Waddell (1968) for more information at 
mark_waddell@q.com or 303-329-6446. 


ORIENTAL, N.C. — Gorgeous home in Oriental, 
the sailing capital of North Carolina! First floor 
master, large kitchen, and a fabulous in-town loca- 
tion! $295,000.00. Call Tidewater Real Estate 
866-249-9800 or www.tidewatercountry.com. 


Hendersonville, NC: Beautiful town-home on 
Fazio’s home course, Champion Hills — Go/f Digest 
Sth best in NC. Two master suites, spacious loft, 
inviting porch, open floor plan. 1780 square feet, ex- 
terior maintenance by HOA. Hendersonville, with 
mild winters and summers, is vibrant year-round. See 
more at ChampionHillsVilla.com. 

(828) 692-4762 or gaylecovey @bellsouth.net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ISN’T IT TIME? Let an experienced writer help you 
finish your memoir. eric.larson25@yahoo.com; 
(828) 777-8459. 








CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING — 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers through 
Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

¢ Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail ad- 
dress, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and the 
number of issues in which the ad will run. A form 
for ad submission is available on the advertising 
section of www.dukemagazine.duke.edu or by 
e-mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted pay- 
ment forms: check, Visa, MasterCard, and Ameri- 
can Express. No orders taken over the phone, 
except by fax. Be sure to include credit-card num- 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


ber, expiration date, name, billing address, and 
phone number. 


Send check or credit card information to: 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Credit card information may also be submitted 
by phone: (919) 684-2875. 


Deadlines: 

January-February 2011 issue: November 1 
March-April 2011 issue: January 3, 2011 

May-June 2011 issue: March 7, 2011 

July-August 2011 issue: May 2, 2011 
September-October 2011 issue: July 1, 2011 
November-December 2011 issue: September 20, 2011 


For more information about Duke Magazine 


Classifieds, please contact (919) 684-2875 or 
dukemag @duke.edu. 
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ExtraCredit 








Who am I? 


Writer Barry Yeoman’s curiosity over his 
dog’s ancestry led him to submit his own 
DNA for genetic testing. George Church ‘75, 
a Harvard biochemist, has had the results of 
his genetic testing posted online as part of the 
Personal Genome Project. 


Vote in our poll: Given the chance, would you have 
your genome mapped? 
http://bit.ly/dmgenes 


The Dating Game 


Despite the common misperception that col- 
lege relationships consist of drunken one- 
night stands, Duke researchers say that most 
Duke students either choose to be in a com- 
mitted relationship or postpone romance— 
and, in many cases, sex—until after college. 


What was dating like during your college days? Share 
your responses on Facebook, and we'll add them to 

a timeline of dating at Duke. 
http://on.fb.me/dukemag 


Cost of Alzheimer’s 
Kathleen Welsh-Bohmer of the Bryan 


Alzheimer’s Disease Research Center says 
that Alzheimer’s is a particularly devastating 
disease because of the effect it has on the 
families of those who have it. 


Are you or a relative dealing with the disease? If so, are 
you or your relative part of a drug trial? Why or why not? 
http://on.fb.me/dukemalz 


@dukemagazine £-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 


LAST QUESTION 


On August 5, the collapse of a roof ina 
gold and copper mine in northern Chile 
trapped thirty-three miners 2,300 feet 
underground. They were rescued more 
than two months later. Their captivity 
may well be the longest on record. We 
asked Edward A. Tiryakian, professor 
emeritus of sociology; What made it 
possible for the trapped miners to sus- 
fain a civil society? Tiryakian has taught 
courses on the sociology of disasters. 


Mining communities have a 
culture of solidarity, like others 
exposed to quotidian dangers of 
fatality. Fatal disasters, despite 
steady improvement in mining 
equipment, are as chronic to 
West Virginia coal mines as 

to Chilean copper mines. 

Several factors were at work 
in the dramatic survival of the 
Chilean miners. First, the min- 
ers came together in rationing 
scarce resources, especially 
water, and developing a well- 
thought-out division of labor 
(one group in charge of resource 
allocation, one in charge of 
security, one in charge of health 
measures). 

Second, a camp was estab- 
lished above ground for miners’ 
families to send and receive 
frequent messages and for the 
media to show videos to the na- 
tion. The miners thus knew that 
the larger national community 
cared about their situation. 

Third, Chilean President 
Pifiera and various ministers 
went immediately to the disas- 
ter site and took an active role 
in relief work and in enforcing 
mining regulations elsewhere. 
The survival of the miners thus 
become a source of national 
pride, effort, and unity—a 
model for other community 
disasters. 


Post: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 
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My Duke, Your Duke, Our Duke 


An avid sports fan in high school, | cheered for Duke in the 19'78 NCAA 
basketball championship. Afterward, |asked my mom, “Duke’s a good 
school, right?” — a question | laugh about now. Move-in day was the first 
time | ever saw Duke, and it was love at first sight. And | still love Duke 
today. 
















For me, Duke was - and is - all about the people. Thanks to 
financial aid | was exposed to amazing professors and students. 
| made life-long friends and met my husband. Our boys 
consider themselves Dukies, even though they don't attend 
Duke, thanks to the strong connection Duke builds with alumni. 


I'm proud of Duke because everything it does - from 
academics to athletics — it does well. And Duke makes 
these experiences available to everyone thanks to its neea-blind 
admissions policy. That's why | give to the Annual Fund. It's the 
best way to support Dukes priorities and ensure that other 
students have the kinds of opportunities | did. 


— Julia Wyatt Love 183 
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